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We won’t 
get used to 
starvation 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

So many American workers are losing their jobs due 
to Automation and plant closings that a government 
task force of businessmen, union leaders, and a few poli- 
ticians recently joined together to try to figure out how 
to keep buying the workers off. What is getting these 
damn rascals worried is that up to two million workers 
a year are being laid-off to lower paying jobs — or no 
job at all. I think they are afraid of workers starting to 
think about revolution. 

President Reagan’s new budget calls for more horrible 
cuts in domestic spending. To me, he must feel that 
those millions of workers who have already lost their 
jobs and homes have finally adjusted to starving. But 
Reagan is asking for $980 million to supposedly help 
newly iaid-off workers — I call the kind of help they 
will probably get, help to adjust to starving, too. 

'YOUR PROBLEMS ARE NO PROBLEM’ 



Malcolm R. Lovell Jr., director of the George Wash- 
ington University Labor-Management Institute and 
Chairman of the task force said that “Worker displace- 
ment in a rapidly changing society is indeed a problem,” 
but he called the plight of displaced workers “managea- 
ble.” That is, he is confident they can make the workers 
think that someone is watching out for them, as they 
adjust from eating while sitting at a table, to eating out 
of a garbage can. 

The task force recommended that 80% of the pro- 
posed money would be turned over to the bureaucracy 
of each state to spend as they see fit. One suggestion 
was that subsidies be paid to workers who are forced to 
work at low-paid jobs, less than they were used to being 
paid. But what is never mentioned is how long this 
money would last. The whole point of Reagan’s so- 
called “economic recovery” is that American workers 
adjust to working for lower wages. 

(continued to page 3) 


Black World 


New study 
of Langston 
Hughes 



by Lou Turner 

.../, Shabine, saw 

when these slums of empire was paradise. 

I'm just a red nigger who love the sea, 

I had a sound colonial education ; 

I have Dutch, nigger, and English in me, 
and either I'm nobody, or I’m a nation. 

— Derek Walcott 
The Star-Apple Kingdom 

There is a telling yet ominous sameness about the re- 
cent appearance of the first volume of Arnold Ramper- 
sad’s biography. The Life of Langston Hughes, 1902- 
1941: I, Too, Sing America (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1986; 468 pp.), and the appearance of 
Hughes’ own autobiography, The Big Sea, in 1940. At 
the time of its publication, The Big Sea had to share 
the spotlight of critical acclaim with Richard Wright’s 
Native Son. Now Prof. Rampersad’s biography of Lang- 
ston Hughes appears at the same time a new film prod- 
uction of Native Son is released. 

What that coincidence tells us about the Langston 
Hughes Prof. Rampersad wants to portray as against 
the Langston Hughes who, Gwendolyn Brooks tells us, 
had the “subtle largeness, the remarkable symbol-radi- 
ance that enriched our lives,” cannot, in my view, be 
separated from the ominous sameness of American rac- 
ism, then as now, that Hughes’ poetic vision indicts 
with its compelling simplicity. 

POET OF BLACK PROLETARIAT 

We read in today’s headlines about the resurgence 
of American racism in a north Georgia county dat- 
ing back to 1912 when all the Black folk were run 
out en masse by lynchings and church burnings fol- 
lowing the rape of a white woman. Here’s how di- 
rectly present within the American character the po- 
etic vision of Langston Hughes remains: 

Sometimes a wind in the Georgia dusk 
Scatters hale like seed 
To sprout its bitter barriers 

Where the sunsets bleed. "Georgia Dusk” 

(continued to page 6) 


China’s youth challenge 
Deng’s state-capitalist regime 



Students burning a copy of Beijing Daily 


by Bob McGuire 

The removal of Hu Yaobang 
on Jan. 16 as Chairman of the 
Chinese Communist Party — and 
thus the disruption of the tidily- 
arranged succession to Deng 
Xiaoping — is the most startling 
evidence of the degree to which 
China’s youth — workers as well 
as students — have shaken up 
their rulers with demonstrations 
for freedom and democracy. The 
demonstrations which began in 
early December, continued for a 
month and spread to a dozen cit- 
ies throughout the country, de- 
spite efforts to control them 
ranging from a news blackout to 
virulent attacks in the press, 
from police bloodshed to harsh new 
regulations and threatened jailings. 

A purge of intellectuals, spearheaded by Deng, began 
with three highly respected men who have contributed 
to discussions on the nature of Marxism. One was Liu 
Binyan, who uncovered corruption among local officals 
as a People’s Daily reporter, and as author of A Sec- 
ond Kind of Loyalty critiqued cow-like devotion to the 
Party’s ideal; another was Wang Ruowang, a Shanghai 
editor, and a third was Fang Lizhi, an astrophysicist 
and vice-president of China Science and , Technology 
University (CSTU) in Hefei, capital of Anhui province. 
It is no accident that each is from one of the three cit- 
ies which represent high points of the youth protests. 

THE MONTH OF PROTEST: 

FROM HEFEI TO SHANGHAI TO BEIJING 

The wave of protests began on Dec. 5 at CSTU, 
when, under the slogan “No democracy, no moderniza- 
tion,” 1,000 students demanded the right to name candi- 
dates for the college’s representatives to the local peo- 
ple’s congress — no students had known any of the offi- 
cial candidates. A second demonstration on Dec. 9, the 
same day students in Wuhan held an electoral protest, 
involved 5,000 students from several Hefei-area colleges. 

Fang Lizhi acceded to the students’ demands by post- 
poning the election and opening up the candidate list. 
But this would not be reported in any newspapers, local 
or national. > 

Yet wall posters appeared in Beijing and Shanghai 
praising the demonstration over the next week. Be- 


cause Deng had eliminated the constitutional right to 
put up such posters as part of his prolonged attack 
on the Democracy Wall Movement, the posters at 
Beijing University were pulled down quickly. One 
said in part, "Democracy is our standard. Under this 
flag, let tens of thousands of Chinese awaken and 
start to think about problems apart from filling our 
beUies...Take to the streets, push forward democra- 
cy.” Another said, "We don’t need fake democracy. 
We don’t want to be the rubber stamp of the people 
at the top...China is now like a pile of tinder but it 
lacks the spark. Stand up comrades, let us be the 
spark.” 

(continued to page 8) 


On the Inside 


Raya Dunayevskaya — writes on Reagan’s 
grand illusion: Star Wars from skies, p.5. 

Platoon — How youth see this Vietnam 
War film speaking about Central America 
today, p.7. 

Also — Meatpackers organize, p.3; Editori- 
al — Reagan’s budget: trillion dollar lie, 
p.4; Rich-Dunayevskaya exchange, p.2. 


Outrage at Howard Beach racism 



Queens, New York City — Two lynchings have 
taken place, one in Howard Beach, a “white only” com- 
munity of 18,000 in Queens. The racist terror running 
rampant in this Queens community was quickly fol- 


lowed by another form of lynching unleashed by the po- 
lice and by the white media, with the N.Y. Times as 
the leader of the attack. 

What are the pertinent facts that occurred Dec. 20, in 
the first few minutes of that new day, ending at 12:39 
a.m., and in the last few minutes in the life of Michael 
Griffith? 

Three young Black men, Michael Griffith, 23, a con- 
struction worker, Cedric Sandiford, 36, a mechanic’s 
helper, and Timothy Grimes. 18, whose car broke down, 
seeking help, met three foul-mouthed young whites rid- 
ing in a car driven by Jon Lester, 17. After an ex- 
change, Griffith, Sandiford and Grimes continued on 
their way, entered a pizza parlor to eat and called for 
assistance. Jon Lester and his friends returned to a 
party they attended earlier to get help for the foul 
deed they were on their way to committing. With 
tree limbs and baseball bats 10-12 whites in three 
cars returned to the pizza parlor. When the three 
Black men came out of the restaurant, the whites 
proceeded to attack them. 

The victims ran, the whites chased them in their cars. 
Grimes ran one way and escaped. Griffith and Sandiford 
ran into a 7 l /2-block-long nightmare. Sandiford was 
caught and beaten about the head, body and legs. Grif- 
fith tried to escape by running onto the Belt Parkway 
and was hit by a car. 

When the police from the infamous stun-gun 106th 
precinct arrived and found Mr. Sandiford on the Park- 
way, beaten, bloodied and bruised, without offering 
medical help they frisked him, then put him in a patrol 
car and began to question him about robberies commit- 
ted elsewhere that day. Meanwhile Michael Griffith lay 
(continued to page 6) 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


With Adrienne Rich’s breakthrough review of Raya Dunayevskaya’s major works, first printed in the September 1986 issue 
of The Women’s Review of Books (see November 1986 N&Lj, and Dunayevskaya’s letter in response to Rich, printed in 
the December 1986 issue of N&L, there has begun a new dialogue on the relationship of Women’s Liberation and Marxist- 
Humanism. Below we print excerpts from letters and discussions that continue this dialogue. We invite you to join this inter- 
change. Copies of Rich’s review and Dunayevskaya’s response can be ordered from Women's Liberation — News & Letters for 
90<t. 


The New York University Womyn’s Center held a 
public meeting on Rich’s review of Dunayevskaya’s 
works. For most of us at the meeting it was an encoun- 
ter between two minds committed to Women’s Libera- 
tion in thought and in life... 

It is beyond me how Joyce Trebilcot, in her letter in 
the November issue of The Women’s Review of Books, 
could reduce that magnificent dialogue to the accusa- 
tion that Rich devalues women-only spaces. Rich clearly 
states that her critique emerges out of her concern that 
“ ‘safety’ for women becomes valued over risk taking.” 
It seems to me that “risk taking” is what the women’s 
movement needs to do, in thought as well as action. For 
Rich, who says “a term like ‘Marxist -Humanism’ would, 
in the late sixties and early seventies, have sounded like 
a funeral knell,” now to embark on such a serious ex- 
amination of Dunayevskaya’s concept of liberation, is 
“risk taking.” Anne Jaclard 

New York 

* * * 


I found the correspondence provocative and moving. 
Rich states that she wanted more from Dunayevskaya 
on the relationship of sexuality to revolution than a 
simple affirmation of the gay /lesbian liberation move- 
ment. Dunayevskaya’s response addressed the question 
seriously, but with apparent reluctance to presume an 
explanation of the homosexual dimension. " 

A first I was disappointed, until I realized she was 
both welcoming and challenging Rich and others in the 
gay/lesbian liberation movement to voice their own 
Subjectivity in a continuing dialogue with Marxist- Hu- 
manism. Revolutionary feminist 

Los Angeles 


* * * 


You know I think Raya’s books are wonderful. Adri- 
enne Rich’s review got to the heart of her books. I’m 
not surprised to hear that Rich is being criticized; that 
people think she’s asking them to choose Women’s Lib- 
eration or Marxism. When she made her lesbianism 
public the literary establishment abandoned her; when 
she declared she was anti-racist, many criticized that. I 
consider her a truly brave-hearted woman. She has a 
voice and she is not afraid to use it. 

Feminist subscriber 
Detroit 


What was so striking to me was that in her answer to 
Rich’s question on Dunayevskaya’s relation to “the 
edges of struggle,” Dunayevskaya responds that her 
greatest experience with “a specific force demanding 
proof of the concreteness of freedom for itself is with 
the Black Dimension.” She writes on some of that de- 
velopment and adds that each force of revolution has to 
concretize the question. “No one can do it for Other.” 
In this exchange of ideas, one does get a sense of histo- 
ry as epoch, as philosophy and as new forces of revolu- 
tion. Black feminist 

Chicago 


* * * 


I would like to know more about what Raya Dunay- 
evskaya means when she writes of “women as revolu- 
tionary force and Reason.” It seems that she means 


more than intellect and uses reason in a philosophical 
sense. I am interested in how News and Letters is bas- 
ing its Organization on the concept of breaking down the 
division between mental and manual labor. It is some- 
thing that has never been done before — not in the Rus- 
sian Revolution and not in the Iranian Revolution. 

Young Iranian woman 
New York 


* # * 


What is so rare is to see a representative of a move- 
ment for freedom reaching out to a philosopher of revo- 
lution. The Rich/Dunayevskaya dialogue reminds me of 
when Marx responded to a different movement for free- 
dom when Vera Zasulich wrote him asking if Russia 
had to go through a capitalistic stage to reach socialism. 
In his answer he gave no blueprint but referred her to 
his body of ideas, to what he had developed in Capital. 

I think that Raya is suggesting that Rich must work 
out her questions on sexuality, for which there is no 
blueprint: “We cannot tell in advance what a fiilly new 
human being is because we are not.” But the context 
for working out that question is within the body of ide- 
as of Marxist-Humanism. Student of Marxism 

Chicago 



Detroit, Mich. — Sixteen discharged Cadillac Tower 
Building cleaners and maintenance employees along 
with an officer of their union. Local 79, Service Em- 
ployees International Union, were arrested Jan. 5 
after they had chained themselves together in the 
lobby to protest the loss of their jobs. Cadillac Tow- 
er Associates made a contract with a new cleaning 
company employing non-union workers at minimum 
wage. The 20 union workers, many of them Polish 
women, were dismissed New Year’s Eve. Their 
struggle to regain their jobs continues. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS FROM 
NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board 
Includes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road 
Between the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya; and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby .. . . . $2 per copy 

□ The Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s 
mid the Nuclear World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Grenada: Revolution, Counter-Revolution, 
Imperialist Invasion 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 75* per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Latin America’s Revolutions 
Bilingual pamphlet On Marxism 

& Latin America $1 per copy 

’ II Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
5 * and the AfrO-Asiatt Revolutions t 

toy Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o $3 per copy' 

■ ■ ' I . - i < 

□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

20* postage 


□ A Guide to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection — Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half-Century of Its World Development 
Full description of 10,000-page microfilm collec- 
tion $2 per copy 

□ Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots 
and World Humanist Concepts 

Special bulletin on Marxist-Humanism as a body 
of ideas by Raya Dunayevskaya, Eugene Walker, 
Michael Connolly and Olga 
Domanski $1.00 per copy 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 

of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

For Marxist- Humanist books, see ad page 7. 

MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, 111. 60605 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked. (1-30-87) 

Please add 75* for each item for postage. 
111. residents add 8% sales tax 

Name • ■ < . ■ 

Address v/ - - ; '■ / : ; ;e : - : E y : / v -E : 

City : — _ State - : Zip - _ 
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Women fight campus rape 

Berkeley, Cal. — On Dec. 12 Debbie McCann, a 
junior at UC Berkeley, was injured by a man throwing 
rocks as she left her home to head for campus. McCann 
had received a threatening note stating, “We know who 
you are, we know where you live,” and had a sexual 
threat scrawled on her front door. 

McCann is an outspoken anti-rape activist with the 
Coalition to Break the Silence. The coalition has been 
most active in protests against the university and the 
county prosecutor’s decision not to prosecute four foot- 
ball players accused of gang-raping a young Asian wom- 
an in a campus dormitory where they all lived. 

The university handled the case behind closed doors, 
finally “punishing” the men involved by having them 
write letters of apology, moving them to another dorm, 
and requiring them to do 40 hours of community serv- 
ice— ‘less than for a parking ticket,” according to one 
protester. During the whole investigation the men conti- 
nued to live in the same dorm with the woman and 
were never suspended from their extra-curricular activi- 
ties, i.e., the football team. This, in sharp contrast to 
the university’s attempts to ban and suspend students 
who had been involved in anti-apartheid activities. 

The case split the campus community wide open. 
There were demonstrations at football games where 
women carried signs reading "U. C. Bears — We See 
Rapists” and public testimonies where women told of 
attacks they had experienced in their lives. 

At the same time there were others, many of them on 
the Left, who didn’t want to single out this case for pro- 
test because the men involved were Black and they 
feared they wouldn’t get a fair hearing on that basis 
'alone. 

What is most sickening about this case and the many 
others like it is that after so many years of the women’s 
movement, rape is not considered serious. At Berkeley 
it is less serious than cheating and anti-apartheid pro- 
tests. Rape is seen as “sexual,” as something the woman 
has participated in;. indeed, in this case we heard the 
expression that the woman “must have asked for it” be- 
cause “you can’t force a woman to have sex.” But rape 
is a brutal, physical attack of domination and violence. 

Some groups are now setting up anti-rape semi- 
nars and calling for better lighting and police protec- 
tion. While important, these solutions don’t confront 
the fact that the violence against women on campus 
can’t be separated from the atmosphere that the 
Reagan administration has created. After all, it is 
Reaganism which has shown its contempt and disre- 
gard for our lives by cutting every program that 
would aid women, fostering an ideology that women 
are less than full human beings and belong in the 
home and off the streets, attacking our right to con- 
trol our own bodies while at the same time pardon- 
ing abortion clinic bombers. 

Unfortunately for women, it is man’s relationship to 
woman that shows the deep inhumanity of this society 
and how deeply we must dig if we ever want to create a 
world on more human grounds. — Deborah Morris 



streets of Muslim West Beirut Nov. 21 and demonstrat- 
ed outside the Central Bank, protesting “the war of 
starvation.” Many shops, banks and schools closed for a 
one-hour sympathy strike against soaring prices, devalu- 
ation of Lebanese currency and shortages of bread, sug- 
ar and drinking water. 

* * * 

As in Zimbabwe and the Chipko movement in India 
(see December N&L), Kenyan women have been caring 
for the environment. The Kenyan Green Belt Move- 
ment was bom in 1976 when Mrs. Wangari Maathai, a 
biologist, planted seven symbolic trees against the en- 
croaching desert. Now 1,500 mostly women farmers are 
involved in the program which has created 2,500 green- 
belts. 

* * * 

Rather than do anything about campus rapes, Wesleyan 
University in Connecticut has brought charges against 
six student anti-rape activists that could lead to their 
expulsion. In October the students began interrupting 
campus tours to discuss the problem of sexual assaults, 
which they described as a national problem, and criti- 
cize the administration’s unresponsiveness. 

* * * 

The Third National Conference on Women’s Studies 
was held in India in the fall of 1986 at Punjab Universi- 
ty. More than 356 women and men participated, includ- 
ing ten women from the Mahila Mandal (Women’s 
Groups) in the Gharwal region who spoke about the 
Chipko environmentalist movement. Resolutions passed 
demanded an end to female infanticide, a ban on inject- 
able birth control pills, as well as on the process of am- 
niocentesis used for “sex determination” and the abor- 
tion of female fetuses. — S. Singh 

* * * 

The annual conference (Ard Fheis) of Sinn Fein met in 
Dublin, Ireland in November, and abortion rights was a 
hotly debated topic. Sinn Fein accepts abortion only 
“where the woman’s life is in danger,” but last year had 
proposed this addition: “We recognize that women have 
the right to choose.” It was voted dowq 212 to 117. 
During the debate. Councillor Lily ' Fitzsimmons from 
Belfast compared “criminalization” of women to that of 
Republican prisoners by the British. Supporters vowed 
to keep on fighting. 
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Iowa meatpackers organizing at IBP 


Cherokee, Iowa — Many of the rank-and-file meat- 
packing workers from the Wilson Foods plant here 
(members of UFCW Local 179) have volunteered to 
work in a union organizing drive at I.B.P.’s non-union 
plant in Storm Lake, Iowa. We are making “house 
calls,” going around to I.B.P. workers’ homes and talk- 
ing with them about why they should join the union. 
This is part of a drive to organize eight I.B.P. plants. 

IBP MAIMS YOU THEN FIRES YOU 
We have to organize I.B.P., or soon we will have 
no jobs. Already about 200 of the 700 workers in 
Cherokee are on lay-off. The "kill and cut” depart- 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

This "recovery” is showing what Marx wrote 
about 100 years ago — that capitalism might reach a 
point where it would try and make workers work 24 
hours a day and live on air — and there would be an 
"army of the unemployed” at the same time. That 
still would not stop the crisis of the capitalist sys- 
tem, Marx wrote. I think we are getting close to that 
today. 

A report by the staff of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of Congress, released in December, showed that the 
number of Americans in poverty has increased by seven 
million since 1979. The report showed that the cause of 
poverty is high unemployment and falling wages, not 
teenage pregnancies and single-parent households which 
is what Reaganomics tells us is the problem. The mini- 
mum wage is still only $3.35 an hour! 

LAY OFF — BUT BE POUTE 

As for the government task force, I was following 
what the union bureaucrats were saying. They were de- 
manding legislation requiring companies to notify work- 
ers in advance of plant shut-down. Even though the 
businessmen said they had nothing to fear — “We could 
not find any adverse effects on productivity during the 
notice period,” said Frank Doyle, a senior vice-president 
for General Electric Co., showing the capitalists’ bottom 
line — still they opposed mandatory advance notice re- 
quirements! 

So the union leaders are pushing for these notices. 
That is their contribution. Isn’t it great to have our un- 
ion leadership looking after our interests, so that we’ll 
be notified ahead of time that we are losing our jobs be- 
cause capitalism is replacing us with machines or has 
found workers they think they can rob easier than they 
have been robbing us all these 200 and more years. 

French rail strike report 

Editor’s Note: In France, the unprecedented wave of 
spontaneous strikes which gripped especially the railroads 
and subways in December and January was a direct result 
of the mass student strikes, where students had gone to the 
workers and received their warm support against the Right- 
ist Chirac government. Soon after Chirac was forced to cede 
to the students on Dec. 8, railroad workers began a wildcat 
strike in Paris against Chirac's Reaganite proposal to re- 
place seniority with so-called ‘‘merit.’’ The strikes spread to 
the subways, the ports and the electric power facilities and 
continued for a full month, into mid-January, in the most 
serious labor unrest in over a decade. The union bureau- 
crats supported the workers only belatedly, after workers 
warned in their own leaflet, “The workers will hold those 
union organizations responsible which do not give them 
their support.” The following report was written in the 
midst of these strikes. 

Paris, France, Jan. i— -The railroad strike which 
has been maintained for 15 days shows that we must 
distinguish within the strike between the stated de- 
mands and the latent content which expresses other 
things: the student movement at first had only a speci- 
fic objective, opposition to stiff entrance requirements 
for the university which would prevent each one from 
having his or her chance. 

The railroad strikes confirm this point. It was be- 
gun outside the unions such as they are. The work- 
ers’ coordinating committees were formed without 
unions, modeled on the students. Only a few officials 
were accepted into these committees, watched close- 
ly by the workers. This is not surprising when we re- 
member that CFDT union federation leader Edmond 
Maire said several months ago that the strike is an 
outdated and archaic method of struggle. 

As against the movement in previous times, the strug- 
gles today do not proclaim any revolutionary ideal. 
They unite very particular demands, but at the same 
time they are permeated with an ideal of, and some- 
times the reality of, genuine solidarity with the immi- 
grants, against the big corporations which pollute the 
environment, and especially against government repres- 
sion and violence. 

The movement is permeated with nonviolent ide- 
als, and with rejection of the domination of money 
and weapons as well as rejection of the "normality” 
of politicians’ lies. This rejection has also led to a 
radical refusal to allow any leaders to emerge as 
"stars” and to a refusal of any attempt at manipula- 
tion by negotiation. 

It reveals a deep gulf — and this is even truer of the 
railroad strike — between the political and union leaders 
on the one hand, and the cultural ideal of liberty and 
fraternity which has reappeared from below, despite all 
of the analyses about the selfishness and individualism 
of modem society, on the other... I hope that 1987 will 
confirm for you in America the hope which Fall, 1986 
(in France) has initiated. * — Professor 


ment at Wilson was closed down because I.B.P. 
took away all the bogs in this area. 

I.B.P. in Storm Lake pays $6.00 an hour to start, 
and you supposedly go to $7.50 an hour eventual- 
ly. But it’s not a simple question of money. Condi- 
tions in the plant are so bad that most workers 
don’t stay there long. You go out the door if you 
are injured four times, and that means any injury 
that puts you off the line. In a packing house you 
are going to get injured, and LB.P.’s injury rate is 
one of the worst. At their Dakota City plant — 
where workers are now locked-out — the injury 
rate is 135% a year! 

In fact, I.B.P. only pays many workers $3.00 an 
hour, because the Reagan administration subsi- 
dizes half of the wages for months as part of a 
"job-training program.” The job-training program 
is only at non-union plants here. What happens is 
that many of the workers in the program are from 
Southeast Asia. They are moved to Storm Lake 
just to fill these jobs. LB.P. often co-signs the leas- 
es on their housing, and they are expected to stay 
away from the union. 

ASIAN WORKERS JOINING 

The UFCW International hasn’t understood that 
when you are talking about Asian workers, you are talk- 
ing about classes and nationalities too. They only have 
one Asian on their staff in the Midwest, and his back- 
ground is from the oppressor class: the Asian workers 
here don’t accept him. But in the last few months we 
have been signing up Asian workers at Storm Lake. 
Nearly all have joined the union. I.B.P. isn’t co-signing 
their leases anymore; the feeling is that the company 
wants to dump the Asians now. 

Wilson workers here don’t have illusions about the 
International. There is a lot of revolt in the UFCW 
since the Hormel strike. People in our local have been 
educated, and they are imbued with the spirit of democ- 
racy. It is happening in local after local in Iowa. What 
we need to do is hook up all these rank-and-file move- 
ments, to get all this energy together for the common 
good. — Wilson Foods worker 


SEIU scuttles Kaiser strike 



—N & L photo 

Kaiser strikers on December picket line 


San Francisco, Cal.— On Dec. ll, Service Em- 
ployees International officials presented a two-tier wage 
contract to striking Kaiser Hospital workers of Local 
250 and pushed through a narrow ratification, just one 
week after Local 250 workers had rejected a similar 
contract. The contract that workers rejected on Dec. 4 
after 38 days on strike offered 20% less wages for new 
hires outside the Bay Area. 

Local union bureaucrats were sure the strike was over 
after the first vote. They thought they had planned it 
well enough because they didn’t announce the contract 
until the night before the vote. People weren’t given 
any word on what the contract contained until the 
morning of the vote. That morning they announced that 
the strike funds were ending. The rejection gave us a 
burst of energy for new actions. It also woke up the un- 
ion business agents out to steer the strike. 

ROVING PICKETS 

A day after the vote about 250 came together to push 
for a roving picket and hold rallies at different hospi- 
tals. The whole thing had momentum, we were putting 
more pressure on Kaiser. Rank-and-fne morale was 
pretty high, though the union was renouncing the mili- 
tant pickets as bad for its image. The International 
came in a few days after the rejection. Once they felt 
the strike was threatening their livelihood, they were 
very absolute in ending it right then and there. 

The International leaders called the most crucial ne- 
gotiation session at five in the morning to exclude key 
members of the negotiating team (only 23 out of 49 
were able to come). A lot of the people who didn’t at- 
tend were out on the roving picket. Suddenly there 
were no strike bulletins. They came back in less than a 
week with another offer. This time it was 15% two-tier 
and an increase in the bonus by $100. 

UNION MISLEADERS 

They had the International lawyer run the contract 
vote meeting in Oakland, the unit which had defeated 
the previous offer by the largest margin (83% against). 
He told members that Kaiser could legally lay off all 
the strikers within a week. He didn’t mention all the 
hurdles Kaiser would have, like the solidarity of other 
unions at the hospitals and promises from other unions 
that meant Kaiser would lose several hundred thousand 
members. 

Our own contract in Local 29 comes up in March and 
we’re getting ready for a fight against two-tier. The only 
real way to win our strike and defeat two-tier is to have 
an active rank-and-file organization and to have our 
own philosophy and our own direction. 

— Kaiser worker 


When is next explosion 
at Ford Rouge Steel? 

Detroit, Mich. — On Dec. 18 a coal dust explosion 
set off a gas explosion injuring seven Ford Rouge Steel 
workers, but we still haven’t heard anything from either 
the union or company about what caused it. The only 
reports we have had are what were in the press. 

The explosion blew out at the pulverizer, a huge 
structure about 10 stories high that crushes the coal, 
and tore it all apart. It was just pure luck that no 
one got killed, but several workers were severely 
burned, and we don’t know if they’re going to make 
it or not. What we do know is that the dispatcher, 
whose office is adjacent to the pulverizer, had a 
stroke. 

Workers are just plain leery of working at the pulver- 
izer, and some are using their seniority to refuse to 
work there. Nobody knows why the explosion took place 
or when it will happen again. I did hear that this is the 
fourth explosion there, so you know that workers have 
good reason to be worried. 

Recently some state safety inspectors were at the 
plant, but all they did was issue a citation for workers 
riding on a crane. For the workers who work in condi- 
tions where there are daily safety violations, the inspec- 
tors are considered to be almost a joke, especially when 
they call the company to arrange for the inspections. 
This just gives the company time to clear up a lot of vi- 
olations before the inspectors get there. 

— Ford Rouge Steel worker 

US Auto makes you sick 

Detroit, Mich. — Since last fall at US Auto Radia- 
tor we have had mandatory Saturday overtime and a 
new “point system” of attendance control. If you accu- 
mulate 25 points in six months, you are fired. And it is 
so easy to get points. For tardiness under one hour, or 
absence with a doctor’s excuse, you get one point. If 
you are more than one horn - late, or miss a day, it’s two 
points. 

Last Monday one lady didn’t come in. I don’t know if 
she had the flu or was just exhausted, but she will get 
two points because she didn’t go to a doctor. You can’t 
just go to a doctor; you need an appointment. If you go 
to emergency, you’ll wait for hours; you’ll get a big bill 
if it’s not a “true emergency,” and you’ll still get a point 
for your excused absence! j 

Some women went to the union to ask: Can new 
work rules be imposed without re-opening the con- 
tract? Isn’t this a contract violation? 

This place is more like Alcatraz then ever. We won- 
der if we’ll keep our jobs. Two workers came in with 
the flu, to avoid points, and pretty soon we all got sick. 
I really think there is a link between mental and physi- 
cal health. The worst is the two points you get if you 
miss Saturday overtime. To the company, you have no 
time, it’s all “their time.” — Day shift worker 

Compton teachers walkout 

Compton, Cal. — Teachers of the mainly Black and 
Latino Compton Unified School District have been 
working without a contract since September, and on 
Jan. 13 walked off the job. That day 20 teachers were 
arrested while sitting in at the District headquarters, 
and the next morning several hundred rallied in front of 
the District building with picket signs that included one 
reading, “United Mind Workers— but the wages are the 
pits.” 

At the rally one teacher told us: “We were arrested 
because we are on strike and are determined to negoti- 
ate a contract with a livable wage and better working 
conditions. The Compton Unified School District had us 
thrown in jail. Yes, I have.beenthere before. In a sense, 
every day that I teach at Conipton High the conditions 
are worse than jail.” 

One student said, “We have no heat in the school — 
the boiler has been locked down since July. The ceiling 
leaks when it rains and the classrooms are flooded out. 
This adds to the crowded conditions of the classrooms, 
as we have to combine two classes together.” 

Another teacher said, “I know how Rosa Parks felt 
because my feet are just too tired. Ever since I left Tex- 
as 1 told myself I am not going to ride at the back of 
the bus any more. This District Supervisor is just an- 
other Bull Connor, George Wallace, and Lester Maddox, 
and he’s Black! And I plan to be ‘free at last,’ as Martin 
Luther King Jr. said!” — Strike supporter 

Tent City II 

Los Angeles, Cal. — In- Los Angeles, some home- 
less activists constructed- Tent City II on a state^owned 
park across from City Hall, hoping to embarrass the 
government bureaucracy into meeting their immediate 
need of shelter and their genuine goal of jobs. 

A 60-year old Black woman, who has been homeless 
for seven years, spoke out: “L’qi here to tell America be- 
fore I die that this country is practicing mass genocide. 
This country has never had a housing policy for Blacks. 
Let’s talk about the housing crisis, high rents, discrimi- 
nation, no jobs. I want some stability before I die. No 
one should be without shelter.” 

After Christmas, with Tent City’s permit expiring, the 
police forced organizer Ted Hayes outside, started club- 
bing everyone in their reach and arrested Hayes and se- 
veral others. As the tents were folded and homeless 
people wandered back into the concrete jungle, many 
wanted to continue meeting and continue to exist as 
some kind of organization. 

— Wayne Carter and Michelle Landau 
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Editorial 


Reagan’s budget: The trillion-dollar lie 


In the same week that the Reagan Administration 
sent the world’s first trillion dollar budget to Congress, 
the Dow Jones Industrial Average broke through the 
2,000 level. Far from either event signaling the growth 
and prosperity of the American economy, they instead 
help Reaganism mask the true nature of the deepest 
fragmentation of American society since the Great De- 
pression. That fragmentation is one of rich vs. poor, of 
military obesity vs. urban starvation and homelessness, 
of commodity and takeover speculators vs. continuing 
rural bankruptcies and permanent high unemployment. 

Nowhere is the lie of the so-called American dream 
seen more sharply than in the projected five-year mili- 
tary spending versus the incessant deep cuts in human 


MILITARY’S GLUTTONY OF DEATH VS. 
CONTINUED HUMAN IMPOVERISHMENT 

The proposal for no less than $1.8 trillion in military 
expenditures over the next five years comes on top of 
six Reagan years of the most massive military build-up 
in peace-time history. Within the proposed $312 billion 
dollar 1988 military budget, the greatest increase comes 
in spending for nuclear weapons and missile defenses: 
$5,2 billion is asked for Star Wars research in the Pen- 
tagon budget and hundreds of millions more in the En- 
ergy Department’s budget. (See “Star Wars from the 
Skies,” page 5.) Research money for an anti-satellite 
weapon would more than double, while billions more 
are proposed for MX missiles, Midgetman missiles and 
Trident submarines. The 209 nuclear warheads on just 
one Trident can destroy an entire continent. 

Accompanying this military madness are proposals for 
cuts in almost all domestic programs: in health care, in- 
dividual premiums for Medicare for the elderly and 
poor would rise; no new loans for building housing for 
the elderly and handicapped would be available; aid for 
urban mass transit systems would be cut in half; urban 
development grants and the Legal Services Corporation, 
which finances legal aid for the poor, would be eliminat- 
ed; federal funding for food stamps and child nutrition 
would be reduced; Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children would be cutback. 


Especially severe cutbacks would take place in stu- 
dent aid so that those wanting to go to college would 
have to be responsible for thousands upon thousands 
of dollars in loans. The number of Black students on 
campus will continue to drop. Thousands have al- 
ready been forced off the college campus during the 
first six years of the Reagan retrogression. 

The only part of the so-called non-military budget 
proposals that are increasing, turn out to be just one 
other aspect of the military: increases for the F.B.I. and 
for policing done by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. At the center of this trillion-dollar military 
bloatedness and human impoverishment lies the crisis 
of the American economy. 

CANNIBALISM AMONG THE BOURGEOISIE 
VS. THE REAL ECONOMIC CRISIS 

The bursting of the 2,000 mark in the stock market, 
together with the plethora of corporate raids, takeovers, 
insider trading scheme millionaires, gives the “symbolic” 
economy of money and credit rave reviews. All seems 
well on the Reaganland economic front. But what does 
this symbolic economy actually symbolize? Certainly 
not an economy of production. (See Marxist-Humanist 
Draft Perspectives: “Capitalist Production/Alienated 
Labor This Nuclear World and Its Political Crises,” 
July 1986 N&L). The growth rate for the U.S. in 1986 is 
estimated to have been only 2.6%. Capital may have 
swallowed capital in these mega-mergers and takeovers, 
but the shutdown in the American economy in auto, in 
steel, has continued at a devastating pace. The symbolic 
economy may crow about the 31% rise in the stock mar- 
ket last year, but the truth of the real economy lies in 
the permanent unemployment of 7% and more for all 
the Reagan years, with double that for Black workers, 
and astronomical figures for Black youth. 

As against big capital eating little capital and big cap- 
ital eating other big capital in the stock market wars, 
the reality of the economy remains one of little growth, 
of continuing unemployment, of a decline in real wages. 
The minimum wage of $3.35 an hour has not increased 


for the entire Reagan era. And this minimum rate is not 
a wage of entry-level youth. It is a wage that many a 
laid-off steel worker and many a woman head of house- 
hold have tried to raise a family on, year after year, as 
the cost of living rises while the wage rate remains the 
same. 

Some may be under the illusion that since Democrats 
now control the Senate as well as the House, the out- 
look will change. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. For much of the Reagan years the Democrats 
have gone along with the Reagan-program. 

Most fundamentally, the huge deficits of the Reagan 
Presidency (adding more to the national debt than all 
previous administrations combined) are Reagan’s guar- 
antee that no fundamental changes can be made 
through the budget process. The trillion-dollar he can- 
not be solved by a Democratic-controlled Congress or 
for that matter a Democratic President. The lie resides 
in the very bowels of this economic system. Only its full 
uprooting can move us in a different direction. 
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REAGANISM VS. ‘A PUBLIC ARMED WITH KNOWLEDGE’ 


The one thing radicals here are inter- 
ested in discussing is the Iran-Contra- 
gate scandal. The mood is almost giddy! 
But what the N&L Editorial makes 
clear is that the affair actually shows 
how dangerous Reagan is, ready and ca- 
pable of almost anything. That is im- 
portant to Stress against the view that 
Reagan is- automatically done for. 

Student, Univ. of Utah 
Salt Lake City 

* * * 

Reagan’s preference for the military — 
at home and abroad-worries me. Has 
any previous president ever surrounded 
himself with so many active-duty men? 
And used them to subvert the will of 
Congress and his own State Depart- 
ment, to say nothing of the American 
people? Isn’t this a drive towards a one- 
party state, Ameriean-style? / 

Young worker 
New York 

When 1 read in your December Edi- 
torial that “Reagan must be stopped” 
as part of “the continued, struggle for 
Freedom,” what I envisioned was hun- 
dreds of thousands of people marching 
in the streets and going right up to the 
White House to chase Reagan out. I’m 
not sure I’m ready for that, but I’m in- 
trigued by. the view you present in your 
paper. 

Student 
DeKalb, Illinois 

* * * 

'It is curious that though the criti- 
cisms of Reagan on Iran are in many 
cases that he wasn’t rightist enough, 
material is coming out that benefits the 
Left. Next year could be interesting, 
especially as both here and in your 
country there seem to be a lot of minor 
scandals , that wjonlt get hushed up be- 
cause of the major ones. , , , 

Laurens Otter 
England 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s articles on 
Reagan and Gorbachev are a delight to 
read. She has great insight into both 
political systems and the characters 
working in those different systems. I in- 
tend to give every issue of News & Let- 
ters, after I read it, to others to share. 

Hong Kong refugee 
San Francisco 


I share Raya Dunayevskaya’s view 
that if the Reagan-Iran-Contra affair 
shows anything, it shows the need of 
the people for unabated vigilance lest 
they lose their freedom. The whole 
Reagan experience demonstrates the 
crucial importance of a public armed 
with knowledge. 

Iraqi scholar 
Washington, D.C, 


WOMEN’S 

LIBERATION 

WORLDWIDE 


We are seeking solidarity in a public 
denunciation of the U.S. Customs au- 
thorities for their incredible treatment 
of four women from the Dominican Re- 
public who were passing through Miami 
on their way to Mexico City to partici- 
pate in a conference organized by the 
Women’s Network of the Latin Ameri- 
can Council for Adult Education. Al- 
though they carried all the legally re- 
quired documents with them, Eufemia 
Frias, Alba Reyes, Altagracia Medina 
and Alejandrina Hidalgo were detained, 
kept incommunicado all morning, and 
forced to return to the Dominican Re- 
public without even being permitted to 
call Mexico. We ask the widest possible 
support in demanding reimbursements 
for their tickets and an apology for this 
violation of their international right of 
transit. Your readers may contact: 

Red Mujeres del Consejo de 
Educacion de Adultos 
de America Latina 
Apdo. Postal 19-493 
Col. Mixcoac 
03910 Mexico, D.F. Mexico 
■ * * * 

Many women’s organizations are ac- 
tive in helping rebuild our country dur- 
ing its first precious steps towards prog- 
ress. One of them is the Women’s Me- 
dia Circle, a foundation for media and 
the arts, which has been producing two 
programs— Woman watch on radio and 
Womanwatch on TV. The women’s is- 
sues we feel must be discussed with 
some urgency include ceasefire, peace, 
the new fundamentalist backlash, the 
anti-choice provisions in our constitu- 
tion and the status of women in history. 


The programs show what the women in 
the Philippines are up to. 

Women’s liberationist 
The Philippines 


We would very much like to continue 
receiving your paper as we feel it is a 
unique and valuable part of the Femin- 
ist Archive’s collection. As we have vir- 
tually no money, we would be very 
grateful if you could find us a donor to 
pay our subscription. Is that possible? 

Feminist Archive 
University of Bath: 

Claverton Down, Bath 
Avon, England 

Editor’s Note: Readers can contribute to 
our donor subscriptions either for a partic- 
ular name or in any amount toward our 
special fund set aside for this purpose. 


NEW JEWISH AGENDA 

Did you know that New Jewish 
Agenda and other groups are running a 
“progressive Zionist” slate in the 1987 
elections to the World Zionist Congress? 
They are determined to stop control of 
the organization by right-wing Likud 
party supporters. The slate’s candidates 
call for negotiations between Israel and 
representatives of the Palestinian peo- 
ple, and favor “a just peace within rec- 
ognized, secure borders. We will call for 
negotiations, including all involved pari- 
ties, to end the debilitating Arab-Israeli 
conflict.” 

If you want to support this effort, 
write to: New Jewish Agenda, 64 Fulton 
St., #1100, New York, NY 10038. 

Subscriber 
Lexington, Mass- 

• A 

NURSES AND CAPITALISM 

For nearly two years, the Oxford 
Area Health Authority has persecuted 
Patrick and Carole Duffy for revealing 
the scale of the crisis in nursing. As 
nurses, we have been forced to hold to- 
gether parts of a decaying capitalist sys- 
tem. Often we cannot complain because 
our unions will not fight for our rights. 

We make an appeal to nurses 
throughout the world who come into 
contact with News & Letters to write 
to us in England, to exchange informa- 
tion and where possible to assist each 



other. We are confident that knowledge 
is power and that, by little steps, we 
may accomplish our goal. 

Nurses Defence Group 
243 Marston Rd. 

Marston, Oxford, England 

The nurses at Kaiser have been unu- 
sually supportive of the strike and it 
has to do with what is happening to 
their jobs. At Kaiser they have advice 
nurses — that is, you call and they ad- 
vise you whether to come in or not. 
They are tied to the phone and have to 
handle calls just like the telephone op- 
erators do. A computer routes the calls 
to them and they are timed on each 
call. Their productivity is measured by 
how many calls they can handle every 
day. Capitalism is “rationalizing" (as 
they call it) every job they can lay their 
hands on. 

Strike supporter 
Bay Area, Cal. 

• 

WHAT’S IN A NAME 

I’m a religious person end have heard 
“humanism” used as opposite to God. 
But I agree with an effort to bring 
about human relations. As a Catholic 
Worker member, I follow a concept of 
“personalizing” the revolution, and my 
work in Skid Row has made me feel 
less alienated and more human. But the 
whole society has to change because 
there’s never enough charity. Your prin- 
ciples are sound. 

New reader 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I was surprised to learn from your 
“Archives Guide” that Wayne State 
University maintains an archive of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s writings and the 
history of the movement she started. 1 
did not know until recently that she 
considered the Soviet Union a type of 
State Capitalism...! prefer the term Bu- 
reaucratic Socialism. But for a general 
name for Marxism in these nuclear 
times I like Dunayevskaya’s best: Marx- 
ist-Humanism. The name awakens all 
the essential meanings of a world de- 
void of exploitation, violence, war, social 
classes, prejudice, ignorance, and .power 
mandarins. 

Old radical 
Missouri 
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Star Wars from skies: Reagan’s Grand Illusion 


by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
Chairwoman, National Editorial Board 
of News and Letters Committees 

Watch out for an abstruse announcement that “for- 
eign participants” in the space station project have been 
informed about a postponement of a meeting; it is to be 
issued by the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA). Don’t think it doesn’t concern you, 
much less that it isn’t a total reversal of space explora- 
tion for so-called peaceful purposes. The real truth is 
that Reagan does not consider his regression completed 
until he has established superiority in nuclear missiles — 
and that includes in outer space. Reagan has been 
pushing for “going it alone”; Pax Americana is now to 
occupy outer space, and that means excluding NATO 
from any joint participation in “scientific research.” 

The reason the whole story sounds so mysterious is 
that this horrific trial balloon was deliberately not at- 
tributable to a designated responsible person. The arti- 
cle in which it appeared was written by John Noble 
Wilford in the New York Times of Dec. 20, 1986. No 
follow-up article was scheduled, or has appeared since, 
though the writer held — and not as an individual’s opin- 
ion only — that the “decision threatened to jeopardize 
delicate negotiations to arrange broad international co- 
operation in the project.” Clearly, Western Europe, Ja- 
pan and Canada had “agreed to provide financial sup- 
port for the $8 billion station. The Pentagon has now 
asked NASA to postpone further talks...” 

* * * 

THE OMINOUSNESS OF the situation cannot be ex- 
aggerated, though it is impossible to follow through be- 
cause everyone is mired on the level of “who knew 
what, when” as they wallow in the details of the U.S.- 
Iran-Nicaragua contra arms scandal. As if the “presi- 
dency” were the question, rather than the specific Presi- 
dent, Ronald Reagan, the media as well as Congress it- 
self are looking for' a way to let this specific imperial 
presidency— Ronald Reagan’s — off with, at most, a slap 
on the wrist. 

This is true also for the West European Allies, who 
said virtually nothing when Reagan abandoned the 
SALT II treaty last month, without consulting them. 


though they had shown great opposition when abandon- 
ing SALT II was first sent out as a trial balloon. Again, 
they evidently plan to say nothing as the space station 
for “peaceful purposes” is perverted into a platform for 
Star Wars missiles. 

Finally, don’t hold your breath for the State of the 
Union message that Reagan gives in late January every 
year. No doubt he will again feature NASA’s space sta- 
tion as the centerpiece of “technology,” rather than 
weapons, and do the exact opposite. Indeed, one such 
statement was attributed recently to Col. Gerald May, 
director of space for the National Security Council, in 
Aviation Week (12/22/86): “We must keep our options 
open for the conduct of national security experiments 
on board.” Anything — Khomeini/hostages/arms/ 
North — passes as “national security.” 

* * * 

WHAT APPEARED ON page one of the Jan. 9, 1987 
New York Times was an article by John J. Cushman, 
Jr. about the Air Force asking Congress to reverse its 
law which, until October, prohibits the military from 
testing weapons against orbiting objects. That clearly 
does not stop with research but proceeds to military 
testing which uses a two-stage rocket to launch guided 
warheads that collide with the designated target. This is 
what the imperial presidency is trying to drag Congress 
into doing, without whispering a single word publicly 
about excluding its Western Allies and Japan from joint 
participation in “scientific research” in outer space. For 
that matter, Reagan has been acting as if even the 
elected representatives of Congress are the “enemy,” ex- 
cluding them from knowledge of his secret dealings and 
actions, and violating the Constitution, even when 
something much less ominous was involved, like the 
whole U.S.-Iran arms sale. 

There are still two years to go in this imperial presi- 
dency. There is no place for illusions that all the scan- 
dals and crises befalling the retrogressionist Reagan will 
bring him down. He is the one, after all, who has un- 
leashed a Col. North as a Rambo-on-the-loose all over 
the globe, from the imperialist invasion of Grenada in 
1983 to the latest 1986 Iran-Contra arms scheme. Reag- 
an is the one who called North the day he supposedly 


fired him, to designate him a “national hero.” 

WHETHER OR NOT Gorbachev, despite the criti- 
cisms levelled against Reagan since the collapse at Ice- 
land, decides to save Reagan from the Iran-U.S. -contra 
scandal with an arms deal, one thing is certain. Reagan 
will continue with his phantasmagoria Star Wars 
scheme — and not just on “research” on earth, but Star 
Wars from the skies. 

It would, of course, not be the first time that Russia 
saved a most hated presidency which the masses were 
about to shove out. Brezhnev did the very same thing 
for Nixon — and, again, saving Nixon meant sacrificing 
his comrades, the Vietnamese. Indeed, ever since Stalin 
transformed the first workers’ state into a state-capital- 
ist society, Russia has proceeded from betrayal of the 
Russian masses, first to collaborate with the Nazis in 
the infamous Hitler-Stalin Pact, and then*— when Hitler 
turned against Russia — to become one of the Allies. 
World War II made it clear that, whether it is state- 
capitalism or private capitalism, the enemy of the rulers 
is always at home — the revolutionary masses. 

The rulers find greater affinity with a foreign enemy 
than they ever find with the people whose labor and 
sweat they coin into profits and statification, while they 

aim for single world mastery of the bi-polar world. 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: The section printed above was ex- 
panded from the introduction to Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s report to the Jan. 3, 1987 Expanded Resident 
Editorial Board meeting on Marxist-Humanist Per- 
spectives, which had four parts: 

I. Star Wars from the Skies. 

II. A New Philosophic Moment of Development: 
The Marxist-Humanist Significance of Loca- 
tion/Local; “Not by Practice Alone.” 

III. New Perceptions of Lenin’s Philosophic 
Ambivalence as they Developed during the Pre- 
paratory Work for the Biweekly News & Letters. 

IV. The Single Dialectic of Philosophy ( A Body 
of Ideas) and Organization: Marx’s Humanism, 
and the Marxist-Humanist Tasks for 1987. 

Copies of the full report are available from N&L for 
$1.40, which includes postage. 


Views 


YOUTH AS REVOLUTIONARY 

I am working on a paper on the Nazis 
and have come to wonder about the 
category of youth as revolutionary. The 
youth in Germany were very organized, 
extremely outspoken, and wanted a 
change from bourgeois society. They be- 
r gan with the exultation of youth itself, 
then the nation; and moved to Hitler. 
Youth are not revolutionary just by vir- 
tue of being youth. I hope that the con- 
cept of youth does not limit us to just a 
certain generation, but that we can be 
open to all ages who can be revolution- 
\.v/’hfy-v /T, 

Graduate student 
Philadelphia 

* * * 

My family is working class and I go 
>;td" a state college. Because I support 
myself (as many state students do), I 
have had to work and take classes, stay 
out of school and work, go back to 
V: school and work. So at the age of 26, 
out of high-school for eight years, am I 
/ considered a student youth? 

Marcuse rejected the “proletariat” 
* and universalized youth. But people fit 
into many dimensions. Many youth are 
also workers. What appeals to me about 
Marxist- Humanism is exactly the di- 
mensions it considers as revolutionary — 
Black, youth, woman, worker — as well 
as dimensions that can join together as 
revolutionary forces. 

Woman student 
Los Angeles 



ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 

The Mujahedeen exile organization 
has reported that thousands in Iran 
were involved in December in protests 
against the war and the government, 
and that the Pasdarans Guards opened 
fire, killing several. Over 8,000 poured 
out of a soccer stadium on a rampage 
in Mashhad, a strong foothold of the 
clerics. In Bakhtaran, 2,000 held pro- 
tests against the Iran-Iraq war and 
chanted “Down with Khomeini,” while 
in Tehran 250 mothers of political pris- 
oners continued a two-year protest 
against the inhumane conditions of the 
prisoners — and succeeded in the release 
of some of them. These events are not 


reported in the press, and are important 
to know about* 

Iranian revolutionary 
Chicago 

* * * 

Brooklyn was the scene of a large 
demonstration in December to call for 
the overthrow of Haiti’s ruling National 
Council of Government (CNG). The 
marchers were overwhelmingly from 
nearby Haitian communities. The most 
frequent chant was the Creole: “Pa Vie, 
Pa Vie KNG, (We don’t want the 
CNG).” Others ran, “Haiti is not for 
Sale,” and, “Only One Solution: Revolu- 
tion.” Kr : 

A point of great concern was the fate 
of Chariot Jacquelin, a literacy worker 
you wrote about in the Dec. issue, who 
disappeared from a shantytown in Port- 
au-Prince in mid-September. Speakers 
made scathing references to CNG leader 
General Namphy’s trip to Washington 
and the role Reagan has played in sup- 
plying the Haitian police and military 
with weapons for use on demonstrators. 
As the marchers rallied into the evening 
hours at Grand Army Plaza, their num- 
bers grew to six or seven hundred. 

Participants 
New York 


* * * 

That letter from a Polish under- 
ground cabbie in your December issue 
was an absolute gasser! 

Cabbie 

Minnesota 



Please tell your readers that the 1987 
IWW Solidarity Forever Labor Calen- 
dar, which was originally priced at 
$4.95, is now available for $3.45, postage 
paid, while the supply lasts. 

It is filled with important dates of 
revolutionary labor history and graphics 
from the archives of the IWW — and or- 
ders will be filled quickly. 

IWW 

3435 N. Sheffield, #202 
Chicago, IL 60657 


THE BLACK EXPERIENCE’ 

The lead article by Jongilizwe (Dec. 
N&L) is very good, but doesn’t come 
out strong enough against the bureau- 
cratization in the trade unions. He is 
right when he says there is an attitude 
that thinks overthrow by itself will 
bring the ideas of consciousness, just by 
sloganeering. This is a problem. His cri- 
tique of so-called Marxists who “make 
people...objects...as if a blank slate” re- 
ally hits a lot of groupings. Tambo says 
workers tend to be reactionary and out 
of control if they have too much free- 
dom. Mandela himself has ruled out a 
socialist interpretation of the Freedom 
Charter. 

Tambo is meeting with Shultz, who is 
trying to win over the ANC fropi Mos- 
cow. This puts the thing right in the su- 
perpower conflict context. The essence 
of struggle is total onslaught on any so- 
cialist tendency like AZAPO. 

AZAPO organizer 
Now in the U.S, 

The lead article about South Africa 
had much that could have just as easily 
been written about India: the fact that 
“the response to every strike is repres- 
sion from the state” and that there are 
few revolts without loss of life; or the 
expression that Black “life is very 
cheap”; as well as the fact that there is 
much similarity between apartheid and 
the caste system. As you yourselves 
wrote in your report on India (Nov. 86), 
you often found yourselves talking of 
the experience of Black Americans 
when you were asked something on 
caste relations in India. 

Correspondent 
India 

* * * 

Jongilizwe is a very advanced thinker, 
and I appreciated hearing such a voice 
from inside the revolution, instead of a 
second- or third-hand analysis. I’m 
struck by his warnings about what can 
happen to a revolution when a new 
state calls itself a workers’ state, but 
doesn’t let the unions continue to ex- 
ist... 

His point that youth need to get an 
education for liberation, to be responsi- 
ble for their actions, is also true. Here 
in the U.S., too, Black youth say they 
don’t need an education, but like the 
South African youth, they are rejecting 
the state-imposed education. Jongilizwe 


— SOUTH AFRICA/USA 

made concrete what theoreticians al- 
ways say about the importance of 
thinking, and not just getting caught up 
in activity — although it’s hard not to. 

Black mother 
Los Angeles 


AS N&L GOES BIWEEKLY 

Despite my previous reservations 
about N&L going biweekly (because I 
am not sure you can handle it at this 
time) I do wish you all the luck in your 
new venture and enclose $10 for a new 
sub. It is a course N&L ultimately must 
take if it is to challenge all the new 
changes taking place in the late half of 
the current decade. 

One of those changes is how labor 
relations * with * corporate management 
have changed internationally. It used to 
be that bur masters went abroad tar get 
slaves to bring here, but now they go 
abroad to where the slaves are. The 
smokestack industries used to do this to 
find cheap labor; now the service indus- 
tries are beginning to do the same. We 
in this country may* soon have to move 
abroad to find masters in order to make 
a living. Could the current situation 
lead to workers finding new pathways 
to international relations among work- 
ers that would put the unionism of the 
IWW on a whole new level? 

Longtime reader 
Florida 

* * * 


I’m enclosing a check for $15. I know 
it isn’t much and that the costs of pro- 
ducing a biweekly paper will be enor- 
mous. But I would like at least to re- 
new my own sub which I get on tape, 
and buy two more for friends I think 
should read this paper. The best to you 
in producing the biweekly — and here is 
some news on activities that have been 
going on here. 

Supporter 

Minneapolis 

Editor's Note: All contributions, large 
or small, are what keeps N&L going. So 
are your stories. See p. 7 for the news sent 
by this supporter in Minnesota. 
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Direct from South Africa 



Johannesburg, South Africa — We are an unre- 
gistered and non-affiliated trade union here in South 
Africa. Our union has been victimized. The state is 
against us and our officials are the ones who are being 
victimized and arrested more than the officials of regis- 
tered trade unions. This always surprises us because we 
are only in one industry. The South African labour laws 
provide every union with an opportunity of settling its 
dispute in the Industrial Courts, but the employers are 
now busy forming a committee that will fight against 
unregistered trade unions. 

The fundamental issue is this: This employers com- 
mittee is against unregistered unions being granted a 
hearing. We would like to know, is there any use to reg- 
ister our trade union? We appeal to News & Letters for 
advice, as we realize that trade unionists in Chicago and 
other areas can help us on this issue as they have been 
struggling with this for ages. 

The South African government would now like to 
abolish trade unions, but as the movement has 
spread throughout the whole country, the question 
is where to start and where to end. The workers are 
strictly sticking to the movement as their spear and 
life. To eliminate the unions, it would have to be the 
end of the whole of South Africa. 

One day our union proposed a meeting with a certain 
company and it was accepted. We arrived and sat down 
to a discussion without realizing that we were discussing 
issues with policemen. After the meeting we saw that a 
tape recorder had been put on a table in the comer. 
One of our organizers also saw a gun stuck inside the 
sock of one man. It was useless to argue then, because a 
tape had already been made. 

This is an illustration of capitalism in South Afri- 
ca used against our union. They claim our not being 
registered is causing strikes and leading the work- 
ers into a form of injustice. What is the difference 
between registered and unregistered unions? We do 
not register because the workers in our union re- 
fuse. They are the union. To register would show 
that we were not serving the workers’ aspirations, 
but only the capitalist, and leading us to be the capi- 
talist puppets.:' 

In our union we have a special policy that differs 
from other federations. We only have a council of five 
members representing the Federation and all its affili- 


Movement is 
our ‘spear and life’ 

ates. There is no president, nor special council for 'each 
affiliate. This is in order to avoid a split by which an 
enemy could betray the council and weaken the union. 

Some executive committees have betrayed and end up 
serving the employers’ aspirations by accepting what 
oppressed the workers. Police informants have been 
used as tools to abolish the union. Union officials have 
created problems by clashing against each other and 
causing splits. 

As a female official of one of these unregistered trade 
unions in South Africa, and also in charge of a branch 
union, I do not feel like employing males in the union. I 
notice that they are people who are influenced first by 
people promising them that they can earn a lot of mon- 
ey. The poor women who are offered only low earnings 
don’t bother to accept any confidence from any police. 
Women in South Africa are organized into individual 
trade union groups to oppose these sellouts. What about 
the males? None of them are organizing working men as 
a class or organizing trade unions. 

— Organizer of Unaffiliated Trade Union 


Ella Baker 



Ella Baker, veteran of Black 
freedom struggles since 1927, 
died Dec. 13 in New York 
City. An organizer for the 
NAACP from the 1920s 
through the 1950s, she be- 
came executive director of 
the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference 
(SCLC) after the Montgom- 
ery Bus Boycott, and in 
1960 helped Southern Black 
students organize the Stu- 
dent Non-violent Coordinat- 
ing Committee (SNCC). Re- 
spected by a new generation 
of civil rights workers in the 
South for her passionate ad- 
vocacy of mass movement 
direct action against racism, 
her memory lives on. 


Outrage at Howard Beach racism 


(continued from page 1) 

lifeless up the road. He lay there with his head bashed 
in for 3V4 hours. “No one seemed to care anything 
about it,” Cedric Sandiford said. 

What about the other form of lynching unloosed by 
the police and white media? 

TURN THE VICTIMS INTO CRIMINALS 

Surely since they are Black they are suspect. Listen 
to the whites asking, “What were they really doing in 
Howard Beach?” 

The fact that Mr. Maddox, attorney for Sandiford, re- 
fused to let his client participate immediately in an 
open hearing let loose rantings and ravings for his dis- 
barment. It was made to appear as if Mr. Maddox was 
incompetent, not only by the press, but from Mayor 
Koch to Black Police Commissioner Benjamin Ward, 
who blatantly called it a matter of Maddox wanting to 
make money. 

By Jan. 4, Mr. Sandiford publicly said it was his 
decision not to participate in what he considered a 
sham investigation by (he police: "At the time I am 
trying to tell the story, nobody is paying attention." 

The Black community knows Howard Beach for the 
white man’s land it is, and as the place that gave Koch 
80% of its vote when the Mayor was courting white 
votes. They , got his message. 

They know tins as the lynching it is and as the kind 
of justice dealt put to the Black community. The three 
youth arrested in Howard Beach are out on bail and 
the charge of murder has been dropped. The Black 
community and especially its youth are incensed. It is 
not a change in education, which the schools Chancellor 
here in New .York City ahguishes for to make, our child- 
ren understand each other, that will teach the racist, 
young and old. Only through struggle that makes free- 
dom real, makes it concrete by and for the Black citi- 
zen, will the racist be educated. — Angela Terrano 


Rally held for Sandiford 

New York, N.Y. — Over 2,000 turned out for a ral- 
ly to support the actions of Cedric Sandiford, the main 
surviving witness jn t^e Howard Beach attack, Sandi- 
ford, whose -stepson Michael Griffith was struck by a 
car and killed while fleeing the attack, refused to testi- 
fy, stating that both the police and the D.A. were cover- 
ing up for the driver of the car, who was a participant 
in the attack. 

The rally was held at the Boys and Girls High School 
in the heart of the Bedford-Stuyvesant ghetto. Whites 
were not allowed into the rally on the pretext that the 
press was not allowed., The speaker? represented the 
loose coalition of Black groups from around the city. 
They ranged from the Black church to the ultra-nation- 
alists. Also present at the rally were the mother and 
brother of Michael Griffith. Most of the speakers were 


very anti-white in their remarks. 

The main speakers of the night were the two 
lawyers of the survivors, C. Vernon Mason and Al- 
ton H. Maddox Jr., who have a long history in the 
Civil Rights and Black Movements. Both stated 
that this rally and other actions could well form 
the basis of a new movement. This movement 
must be for and by Black people only, they stated, 
since white liberals can no longer be trusted. 

Those present at the rally were asked to support a 
“Day of Rage and Mourning” on Jan. 21, at which time 
they asked Black people not to buy anything from 
white businesses. — Ray McKay 


at protest march 


New York, N.Y. — One week to the day after a 
gang of white racists killed Michael Griffith in Howard 
Beach, upwards of 3,000 people assembled and marched 
through the neighborhood of the attack. 

Most were Black New York City residents, many be- 
longing to civil rights groups and unions. However, 
many Latino and white protesters came to demonstrate, 
too. After a short walk, the march stopped in front of 
the New Park Pizza parlor where the three Black men 
were first confronted, beaten and chased. As the march 
resumed, white counter-demonstrators — in a scene 
straight from the 1960s — poured abusive taunts over po- 
lice barricades at marchers. At one point cadences of 
“Howard Beach, have you heard? This is not Johannes- 
burg!” were overcome by shouts of “Go back to Africa!” 
The racists followed the march to the edge of Howard 
Beach and met it again upon its return four hours later. 

Amongst the marchers were many young peo- 
ple. A young Black man, there with three friends 
from neighboring Richmond Hill, said when word 
got-out about the killing, they first thought about 
revenge. He then said the racist New York City 
police were really the source of their problems. He 
was glad to see an integrated march. 

After pausing for a rally, the march turned back, but 
not before stopping in front of the notorious 106th po- 
lice precinct. Minority people in police custody have de- 
nounced cops there for using torture — shooting victims 
with electric ‘“stun guns” — to extract confessions. 

It was in the rally itself where serious questions 
emerged about the direction of this mass action— and 
others in the future. When Laura Blackbume of the 
NAACP announced that the “Star Spangled Banner” 
would be sung, the crowd booed and hooted "No!” se 
loudly that she announced “lift Every Voice” would be 
sung instead. Another Black woman declared, “We’ve 
been singing ‘We Shall Overcome’ for 25 years. It’s time 
to start doing something new.” Nothing short of that 
will challenge New York City’s deserved reputation for 
racism. —Jim Mills 


Revolutionary Reading for 
Black History Month 

• “American Civilization on Trial: Black 
Masses as Vanguard” 

• “Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Human- 
ism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions,” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya 

• “Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American i 
Thought ” by Lou Turner and John 


Black 

Alan 


(see Literature Ad on page 2) 
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(continued from page 1) 

What the then-radical Black journalist George 
Schuyler meant in 1927 when he extolled Langston 
Hughes as “the poet of the modern Negro proletariat,” 
(p. 140) continues to make Langston Hughes popular in 
the Black community. Unfortunately, it’s that same 
presence of Black and proletarian, race and class, in the 
poetic sensibility of Langston Hughes, that Prof. Ram- 
persad reduces either to the real and gnawing inequities 
Hughes had to confront in his struggle to make a living 
by his writing, or to the vicissitudes of the Stalinist 
Communist Party line. 

If the picture of so great a poet as Langston 
Hughes, having his talent ground down by the humil- 
iating inequities of the American publishing and ar- 
tistic world, is set in the sharpest and most colorful 
detail by Prof. Rampersad, nevertheless, the signifi- 
cance of Hughes’ place in the modern development of 
Black literature and thought gets painted in the pal- 
est of greys. 

The same is evident in Prof. Rampersad’s treatment 
of Hughes’ relationship to Stalinism (which Prof. Ram- 
persad for some unexplained reason refers to as “the far 
left”). When Hughes moves away from the Communist 
Party, according to Prof. Rampersad, it’s only because it 
is white and remote from the Black masses, rather than 
because of any disillusionment with the counter-revolu- 
tionary nature of Stalinism. 

REDUCTION OF VISION 

This whole reduction of Hughes’ authentically Black 
and proletarian poetic vision comes to a head in Prof. 
Rampersad’s last chapter, “The Fall of a Titan.” De- 
spite his dismissal of method (“I make it up as I go”), 
it’s in the last chapter, where he must pull all the 
strands together, that Prof. Rampersad’s pragmatist me- 
thod surfaces. Opening with the infamous Hitler-Stalin 
Pact in 1939, the chapter climaxes with the publication 
of Hughes’ autobiography, The Big Sea, which Prof. 
Rampersad contentiously believes was inopportunely 
eclipsed by the publication of Richard Wright’s Native 
Son. 

What is not examined, however, is to what extent the 
new departure in the mode of Black literary expression 
that unfolded with the Harlem Renaissance, and which 
Langston Hughes developed more than any other writer 
over the next two decades, had laid the ground for 
Wright’s Native Son. That is of particular interest since 
Prof. Rampersad informs us that Hughes had gathered 
notes on Chicago’s South Side during the Depression 
for a novel that he never published at the same time 
that Wright was engaged in his own study for Native 
Son. 

The impact of Marxism on the literary thought of 
Langston Hughes, his move away from its Stalinist dis- 
tortions just as Richard Wright was making his cele- 
brated break with the CP, and what that signalled in 
Hughes’ conception of the Black masses as the U.S. 
moved toward World War II is an “idea... there; but as 
yet, wants filling out,” to quote Melville. We sincerely 
hope that Prof. Rampersad does so in his eagerly await- 
ed second volume pf The life of Langston Hughes. 
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‘Platoon’: not just the past 


by Sheila I. Puller 

Recently I went to see the movie, “Platoon,” be- 
cause as a youth of the 1980s I wanted to find out 
what the Vietnam War was like. Afterwards I 
spoke with some youths who had just seen the 
movie, and it was clear that many were shaken up 
by it and thought “Platoon” was not just about the past 
but about Reagan’s war drives today. 

One sixteen-year-old high school student told me: “No 
movie or history book had ever shown me what hap- 
pened to the people in the Vietnam War, both the Vi- 
etnamese and the U.S. soldiers. It makes me think of 
Central America. But what is also very much on my 
mind is Reagan’s attack on Libya. He could have 
started a war. So many students in my school were 
against what he did. A lot of us think of being sent 
to war but will kill ourselves if we have to go.” 

“Platoon” is the story of a young U.S. college student, 
Chris, who volunteers to go to Vietnam in 1968 with 
many illusions about “patriotic duties.” But his illusions 
begin to shatter the moment he lands in Vietnam and 
, witnesses the dead bodies of U.S. soldiers being taken 
away. He soon finds out that most U.S. soldiers are 
there because of the pressures of poverty at home and 
are desperately looking for ways to get out. Indeed, the 
soldiers ridicule him for having volunteered to go to 
Vietnam. 

THE WAR’S BRUTALITY 

What really shakes up Chris is his participation in an 
attack on a Vietnamese village. At first he too partici- 
pates in horrifying and humiliating the villagers but 
suddenly he cannot believe that he is witnessing the 
most vicious murders and rapes of children, committed 
by the American soldiers. When a sergeant in his pla- 
toon protests against another Rambo-like sergeant for 
his brutal murder of a Vietnamese woman and his 
threat to kill her child, the Rambo secretly kills him 
too, 

The movie ends with the wounded Chris leaving the 
site of dead Vietnamese guerrillas and U.S. soldiers, and 

Children of war 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Over 200 students from 15 
high schools in the Los Angeles area gathered with ur- 
gency and anticipation at Crenshaw High in late No- 
vember to, hear youth from war-ravaged areas of the 
world — including economically-ravaged areas of the 
U.S. — on the Los Angeles leg of the “Children of War” 
tour, sponsored by UNICEF. 

The young speakers were from as far away as South 
Africa and the Gaza Strip, and as near as Wisconsin 
and Kentucky. Victor Lala, a South African, made the 
whole audience feel we are all in South Africa, and 
urged us not to let the censorship make us forget the 
youth there. Gustavo Velasquez of Guatemala moved us 
to tears describing the attacks on his family by the 
death squads. 

Michael Simonson from Wisconsin revealed the hu- 
man dimension in the present economic crisis in the 
U.S., reading from a eulogy to his father who was killed 
in an accident on a tractor last year. He spoke of how 
his father refused to separate his work from thinking 
and struggling to reveal the truth about the plight of 
the farmers. Shelly Ochs, from Kentucky, spoke of the 
importance of the ideological battle to free our minds. 

Afterwards, people met in small workshops to speak 
out and discuss how to form anti-war student groups. 
SCLC had helped coordinate the L.A. event, and youth 
in the armed services had come. One Marine Corps 
youth was so moved he wrote a poem for the “Children 
of War.” — Anti-war youth 


Marxist-Humanist Books 
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saying to the viewers: “The enemy was not outside. The 
enemy was within ourselves. It is the responsibility of 
those of us who survived the war to tell the truth and 
try to search for a meaning in life.” 

RESISTANCE WITHIN THE MILITARY 

A nineteen-year-old Black youth who was waiting in 
line to see “Platoon” told me of how concerned he was 
about Reagan’s sending the National Guard to Central 
America and wanted to talk about the “second Ameri- 
ca.” “I too was in the National Guard but what made 
me quit was that as a Black man I felt my opinions 
don’t count. I live in a city (Chicago) with a large Black 
population which is highly segregated. I think we have 
to look at the poverty within this country.” 

An eighteen-year-old Latino who had recently quit 
the army reserves wanted other youth to know of 
the resistance to war within the military: "During 
our training when the question of actually fighting 
in a war came up most of us would say to each oth- 
er that there was no way we’d fight. And when the 
sergeants began training us about 'how to survive a 
nuclear war’, we began laughing. How could any- 
body think that a nuclear war is 'survivable’? I 
made up my mind to leave and my advice to other 
high school students who are thinking about regis- 
tering for the reserves is don’t go.” 

What this movie made so vivid for me was not only 
the genocidal nature of the U.S. intervention in Viet- 
nam, but the direction of Reagan’s war moves in Cen- 
tral America today. In 1987 it is not only a repeat of 
the Vietnam War that Reagan has in mind, but nothing 
short of the nuclear annihilation of humanity with Star 
Wars. Reagan thinks he can get U.S. youth to fight for 
him, but they are sure to fight against his war drive. 



Palestinian youths at the Bureij refugee camp on the 
Gaza Strip protested the Dec. 4 killing of two stu- 
dents at Bir Zeit University on the West Bank by Is- 
raeli troops. The West Bank and Gaza Strip were 
swept by more than a week of junior high and high 
school boycotts, a general strike, barricades and 
stone-throwing. The protesters’ average age was 14. 


Attacks on immigrants 

New York, N.Y. — A panel discussion was held at 
Hunter College on Dec. 6 entitled “New Attacks on Im- 
migrants: Refugees, Racism, and Class Oppression.” 

A member of the Northern Manhattan Center for Im- 
migrants’ Rights argued that the immigration policy is a 
cornerstone of Reaganomics, because it insures a pool of 
cheap labor without any rights. He said the real reason 
for unemployment is not immigrants taking away Amer- 
ican jobs, but the crisis of capitalism. 

A member of Latinos United for Political Action 
showed that 90% of the people picked up by the INS 
are Latinos. He said that American immigration policy 
has always been racist. 

A member of the Sanctuary & Refugee Interfaith Co- 
alition said that the Simpson-Rodino Bill was based on 
the myth that if you fine the immigrants then they will 
stay in their country, and there will be more jobs for 
Americans. But she said that there were never enough 
jobs for Blacks. — Hal Stone 
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Guard out of Honduras! 

Minneapolis, Minn. — On Dec. 31, over 6,000 peo- 
ple gathered at 5:45 a.m. for the Peace Is Possible Now 
action. Even though I don’t agree with the heavy reli- 
gious overtones, I was impressed with how many people 
participated in this event, both here and around the 
world. 

On Jan. 2, over 200 people met at Fort Snelling to 
protest Minnesota Air National Guard troops being sent 
on “supply” missions to Central America. Seventy-two 
troops were to leave the airport sometime in the early 
morning hours on the 3rd, on the first of three missions. 
Early on the morning of Jan. 3, 22 protesters who had 
remained on the scene scaled the airport fence. 

At the rally Friday evening, a speaker from Women 
Against Military Madness said that there was evidence 
that the National Guard was involved with training and 
arming troops in Honduras to fight in Nicaragua. She 
called on National Guard members to dialogue with or-» 
ganizations that are working agamst a U.S. presence in 
Central America. 

Though the governor of Minnesota says he is opposed 
to the National Guard missions, he is powerless to pre- 
vent the troops from leaving. This was a Reagan admi- 
nistration decision. This whole situation shows me just 
one more way that this corrupt government has power 
to bring death and destruction to the people of other 
countries. — Anti-war feminist 


Detroit, Mich. — Brazilian workers faced thousands 
of soldiers and police to demonstrate against govern- 
ment price increases during a one-day general strike on 
Dec. 12. The government had imposed a wage-price 
freeze as part of its economic “Cruzado plan” a year 
ago. Then the ruling Democratic Movement Party lifted 
the price freeze on Nov. 21 (“Cruzado II”), only six days 
after it won victories in the national elections. 

Workers in the Sao Paulo industrial sector made the 
Dec. 12 general strike felt by shutting down nearly all 
production. Auto has been one of the primary battle^ 
fields in Brazilian labor struggles. Alberto Eulalio, a co- 
ordinator in the factory committee at Ford Motor Com- 
pany-Sao Bernardo do Campo and a director of the 
Metal Workers Union, spoke at the Labor Notes confer- 
ence held near Detroit in November 

“This year [1986], on Feb. 20, the present government 
passed a new economic plan known as the Cruzado 
plan.. .The United Workers Federation (CUT) was 
against it...the workers had wages frozen, but distrib- 
ution of food has been practically stopped. We lack 
milk, meat, a lot of basic foods in the country. Most 
products have been taken out of the market, in a cam- 
paign to avoid the price freeze... 

“This year [1986] we had a major strike in July, and 
Ford again fired over 200 leaders.. .Ford has refused to 
negotiate with the union, and they haven’t answered 
any of the demands of the workers. But production has 
risen, and also the price of the automobile. And the re- 
pression inside the factory continues... 

"After the factory committee was thrown out...the 
workers organized themselves in protest anyway be- 
cause they were so angry. They held another strike 
to ask for the rehiring of the members of the factory 
committee, and for a wage raise as well. Ford just 
said no. The workers became very upset, and decid- 
ed to do a sabotage operation. They assembled the 
cars all upside down... 

“Ford was attempting to have ‘quality groups’ imple- 
mented and the union, the factory committees and the 
workers were fighting it. Ford was trying to tell us 
that.. .the worker participation program was good for 
Ford, and we were against it because we said it’s defi- 
nitely not good for the Workers. 1 . .The situation has be- 
come so difficult that Ford, because of its political prob- 
lems with the union, has decided now to merge with * 
Volkswagen,.. ■ 

“What we want is that the multinationals understand 
that they now have to respect the union, and they have 
to respect the workers... We have bad a very long strug- 
gle, especially In the last three years. It has resulted in 
the outright cancelling of agreements and the firing of 
the factory committees.. .We ask you to support our 
struggle and that workers here denounce to Ford what 
they are doing.” — Mary Holmes 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signalled a new movement from prac- 
tice which was itself a form of theory. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices 
of revolt from below could be heard unseparated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
became editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is 
the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy 
and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
which spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s 
Humanism internationally, as American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way road between the U.S. arid 
Africa. These works challenge post-Marx Marxists 
to return to Martc’d Marrism. 

News and Letters Committees, an organization of 


Marxist- Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new hu- 
man relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

We organized ourselves into a committee form of 
organization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 
The world development of a half-century of Marx- 
ist-Humanlsm is recorded in the docurhents on mi- 
crofilm and Open to all under the’ title, The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Ur- 
ban Affairs, Detroit, Michigan. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim...to promote 
the' firmest unity among workers; Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


French students vs. Chirac government 


Editor’s Note: From Oct. 31, when the 
racist Chirac government bundled 100 Af- 
ricans onto a plane and deported them to 
their native Mali as part of its fight 
against “terrorism,” to December, when 
hundreds of thousands of students took to 
the streets, France is a changed land. 
What began as a student protest against 
the elitist education “ reforms ”. designed by 
Chirac’s ministers Monory and Devaquet 
to cut drastically the number of places in 
French universities, soon developed broad- 
er overtones, prompting even the staid 
newspaper Le Monde to editorialize about 
the “new humanism ” of European youth of 
the 1980s, who were taking to the streets 
against “war, the destruction of nature by 
overindustrialization, and the racist and 
xenophobic resurgence,” 1 from Basel to 
Paris. What follows is a day-to-day report 
sent in to us by a participant. , 


Paris, France — Oct. 23: This 
country was sleeping— we were less 
than one thousand to protest against 
the deportation of the 100 Malians. 


Nov. 23: 200,000 people in Paris, com- 
ing from all of France. Demonstration 
organized by the unions (close to the 
SP and the CP) to defend the schools. 
Many organized groups of Socialists. 

Nov. 27: 200,000 high school and col- 
lege students— in the provinces 
350,000. ..a strictly apolitical demon- 
stration organized in two days. Refusal 
of any union banners — no political slo- 
gans — but several chants of “Devaquet- 
Monory, a charter for Mali.” 

Dec. 4: In Paris at least 500,000 high 
school and college students coming from 
all over France or maybe even more. In 
the provinces 350,000 marched too. The 
teachers’ unions, on strike for the day, 
were allowed to march, but in the rear 
of the demonstration. The high school 
students were afraid of being “co-opt- 
ed.” The Minister refused to withdraw 
the education law in its entirety — he 
will take out only the provisions which 
the students oppose. Incidents with the 
police at 11 p.m. — three seriously 
wounded. A student from my high 


school had his skull fractured by a tear 
gas grenade — he was part of a line to 
prevent the high school students from 
joining the “provocateurs.” Another, a 
nonviolent, had his eye tom out under 
the same conditions. 

Dec. 5: In the night, incidents in the 
Latin Quarter. The police club an Alge- 
rian student, Malik Oussekine, who dies 
from his injuries. 

Dec. 6: 30,000 people in a quasi-spon- 
taneous demonstration to mourn Malik 
Oussekine’s death. Incidents in the Lat- 
in Quarter: the police give the “cass- 
eurs” (violent ones) a free rein. Three 
hours go by before they intervene. 

Dec. 8: We learn that on Dec. 5 in 
the (working-class) suburbs a policeman 
killed a 19-year-old Algerian (French 
citizen) who was trying to separate 
some people in a drunken brawl. A na- 
tional day of mourning including work 
stoppages is called for Dec. 11-12. Chi- 
rac announces the withdrawal of the 
new law on the universities and on the 
high schools. After that, we learn that 
discussion will be postponed on the pro- 


posed nationalities (immigration) law, 
as well as on the law to establish pri- 
vate prisons, and that abortion will re- 
main reimbursed by social security. 

Dec. 10: The students maintain the 
demonstration. In Paris 300,000 people: 
high school and college students, teach- 
ers, parents, union members (especially 
the CGT) — plus demonstrations in the 
provinces. “Never again.” Many signs 
and banners for those killed on Dec. 5. 

Dec. 11: The student coordinating 
committee dissolves itself. (It is estimat- 
ed that the delegates were a third of 
them ‘organized’ — in other words every 
type of Trotskyist, Communists, SOS- 
Racism — but the representatives on the 
committee changed each day.) This 
movement, beginning from the problems 
of the university and the high school — 
that is to say with unemployment — 
came to pose the question of the police, 
of solidarity with the children of immi- 
grats, etc. Never did it speak of revolu- 
tion— it spoke of justice and solidarity 
and equality. — Teacher 

See p. 3 for another report from France 


Romanian strikes 

On Nov. 1, strikes broke out in facto- 
ries in Transylvania, in a region where 
the Hungarian minority has been chaf- 
ing under the ethnocentric rule of the 
Romanian Stalinist Nicolae Ceausescu. 
The Combinatul de Utilaj Greu factory 
in the town of Cluj went out when food 
rations for workers were reduced to 300 
grams (11 oz.) of bread per day. The 
strike ended when supplementary food 
rations were brought into the region, 
but 25 of the strikers have since “disap- 
peared.” i 

Ceausescu’s foreign policy is some- 
what independent of Moscow’s, but his 
internal ride follows the Russian “mod- 
el” in its vise-like totalitarian grip, tol- 
erating no open dissent, even by intel- 


lectuals. In recent years, the country 
has been experiencing a severe econom- 
ic crisis as well as unrest among its 2 
million-strong Hungarian minority. The 
latter, under pressure to “assimilate,” 
have gained some support from the 
Communist rulers of neighboring Hun- 
gary. 

Argentina & Uruguay 

In late December, the civilian gov- 
ernments of both Argentina and neigh- 
boring Uruguay voted total amnesty for 
murders and other abuses committed 
during the previous fascist military dic- 
tatorships both experienced; In Argenti- 
na, 60,000 people demonstrated against 
the new law, while in Uruguay a small- 
er crowd of several thousand fought 


with police outside parliament. In Ar- 
gentina, a few top generals and colonels 
have been sentenced under the Alfonsin 
regime, while in Uruguay the amnesty 
from President Sanguinetti has been en- 
acted before' any prosecutions at all. 

Zambian food riots 

In early December, food riots broke 
out in the copper-belt mining region in 
the north, involving up to 10,000 people. 
The immediate cause was President 
Kenneth Kaunda’s decision the day be- 
fore to double the price of the country’s 
food staple, maize-meal (corn flour). 
The sharp decline in world copper 
prices has brought Zambia to a crisis 
point, with Kaunda under pressure from 
the IMF to cut still further the living 


standards of the masses. The December 
riots left more than 15 people dead, as 
youth and women roamed the streets 
appropriating food and other scarce 
commodities that they needed, after 
which Kaunda called out the army. 

In 1984 Kaunda cracked down hard 
on student youth who had gone on 
strike at the university, while in 1981 
he attacked the country’s independent 
labor unions, jailing their leader Freder- 
ick Chiluba. While generally supporting 
the liberation struggles of Southern Af- 
rica including giving refuge to the Afri- 
can National Congress, Kaunda has 
sometimes waffled toward conciliation 
with South Africa, but usually changed 
course rapidly when these conciliatory 
policies came under attack at home and 
abroad. 






China’s youth challenge Deng’s state-capitalist regime 


(continued from page 1) 

And when thousands of young people demonstrated in 
Shanghai on Dec. 19, to guarantee their right to demon- 
strate itself, and up to 300 were beaten or arrested, they 
hadn’t appeared from thin air. People’s Daily belatedly 
acknowledged that between Dec. 10 and 15 there had 
been a wealth of posters being discussed, especially at 
Jiaotong University in Shanghai. The following day over 

30.000 protested the arrests, and the next day over 

70.000 young people marched through the city to Peo- 
ple’s Square for freedom and democracy. The demon- 
strations had become nearly continuous, with nightly 
vigils before city offices. 

The massive character of this Dec. 21 march, plus the 
participation by large numbers of young Shanghai work- 
ers, led Shanghai authorities to declare all demon- 
strations without a permit illegal. No permit would be 
granted. The national press blackout was now ended in 
order to attack the methods of the demonstrators and, 
just when it had been taken away in practice, guarantee 
their legal right to demonstrate! 

The authorities felt threatened by the presence of 
workers demonstrating in Shanghai, the greatest in- 
dustrial city in China. They had reason to worry. 
Part of the Four Modernizations under Deng had 
meant readjustments in the economy, from closing 
factories to increasing basic agricultural prices. For 
the past two years, wages of industrial workers had 
not kept pace with the cost of living, and just that 
week 20,000 tractor workers in Henan had gone on 
strike demanding higher wages. The Chinese press 
demanded that anyone who used slogans to call 
workers out of the factory be punished. 

The marches in Beijing, which began immediately on 
Dec. 23, were never so massive or so proletarian in 
character as those in Shanghai. But they too prompted 
a new municipal code to make legal demonstrations into 
illegal ones, and, with a massive police presence, to 
make Tiananmen Square completely off limits. The stu- 
dents openly challenged the new regulations by publicly 
announcing a New Year’s Day march to Tiananmen 
Square, with several hundred of their number succeed- 
ing in breaking through police lines. Students then 
marched in the early morning, hours of the next day to 
demand and obtain the release of 24 students who had 
been arrested at Tiananmen Square. They had entered 
1987 ignoring the authority of the state and Party. 

THE DEEP ROOTS OF PROTEST 

The December month of progress from Hefei through 
Shanghai to Beijing, along with protests in such widely 
separated cities as Wuhan, Kunming and even the 
brand new city of Shenzhen in the border zone near 
Hong Kong, demanded tremendous self-organization to 
spread and develop. Though we have not seen the div- 
ersity of organizations and tendencies that exploded 
around Democracy Wall in 1978-79, these current pro- 
tests are on a higher level. Illusions were possible in the 


first glow of life after Mao’s death and when Deng, re- 
spected because Mao had twice purged him, was newly 
in charge. Many had hopes that merely dismantling the 
worst of Mao’s legacy, or carrying out the Four Mod- 
ernizations, would answer their critique of China. 

Now, not only do the youth know that so many 
dozens of the Democracy Wall activists still rot in 
Deng’s jails, not only have they seen the direction of 
economic modernization — but these weren’t even the 
same youth. Ex-chairman Hu had talked of the gen- 
eration which Mao had called to become Red Guards 
during the Cultural Revolution as the "lost genera- 
tion.” They had become disenchanted with Mao, and 
suspicious of both leaders and political phrases, 
when they realized Mao was using them in his power 
struggle. What Hu did not say is that many of the 
Red Guard generation chose to work out what had 
happened by studying Marx for themselves. 

The current college generation, some of whom were 
not even born when the Cultural Revolution began in 
1966, was supposed to be different. Instead we see the 
continuity of revolt has bridged the generations. It is 
that continuty and solidarity among the students which 
the Chinese leadership has sought to break, particularly 
in the press. 

When, on Jan. 5, Beijing students dared to bum cop- 
ies of newspapers to protest biased news coverage, they 
selected Beijing Daily. All the coverage had been bi- 
ased, but Beijing Daily had virulently called protestors 
anti-socialist and had used a letter from bus drivers to 
try to divide workers from students. 

At the same time as the student demonstrations, the 
ongoing border stand-off with Vietnam suddenly heated 
up, with thousands of casualties reported on each side. 
Remember that China’s initial invasion of Vietnam in 
Jan. 1979 came during the Democracy Wall period, and 
caused splits among dissident organizations on whether 


or not to support that war. National security was used 
then as the basis for arresting the first dissident, Wei 
Jingsheng. Patriotism is the last refuge of more scoun- 
drels than just Reagan. 

The very authorities who are calling young protes- 
ters anti-socialist know of course that the regime it- 
self is the leading importer of Western bourgeois ide- 
as, as in border areas like Shenzhen, where foreign 
capitalists can contract for Chinese labor much as 
they might in similar zones in Taiwan or Mexico. 

If the youth have taken ideas from bourgeois soci- 
ety it has been the ideas of revolt they have wit- 
nessed among the youth in Taiwan and Korea dem- 
onstrating against their own repressive regimes. And 
the youths’ demand to choose their own representa- 
tives and recall them at will did not come from what 
they saw in U.S. elections, but from what Marx saw 
in the Paris Commune. 

If one is not a dissident in China, the best way to be 
called one is to take Marxism seriously. In 1981, Deng 
moved to quickly dismantle the unions modeled after 
Poland’s Solidarnosc, which workers had established in 
Shanghai and Wuhan. In 1983, Liu Binyan’s former boss 
Wang Ruoshui was removed as editor of People’s Daily 
for raising questions on alienation in China and writing 
on the humanism of Marx. 

The very generations that were and are a product of 
the People’s Republic of China have become its severest 
critics. In 1982, Lin Xiling, the great woman orator of 
the first massive youth revolt against Mao’s state-capi- 
talism calling itself communism — the 100 Flowers Cam- 
paign of 1957 — could still find “in what we have claimed 
is the most classical ‘socialist society,’ so many titles, 
ranks and labels in the relationship between man and 
man.” Today in 1987 a Beijing student has put it even 
more briefly: “The Chinese state is a tool by which one 
class oppresses another.” 
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Immigration 
law attacks 


by John Marcotte 

On May 5, 1987, the Immigration Reform and Control 
Act of 1986 will officially go into effect. It is a great iro- 
ny that that day will mark the 169th birthday of Karl 
Marx, who called for workers of the world to unite and 
was a founder of the International Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation, through which British workers kept England 
from entering the U.S. Civil War on the Slave South’s 
side. 

This law is called by the politicians and the press 
“amnesty for illegal aliens.’’ It is no such thing. It is an 
anti-labor law, part of Reaganism’s drive against Ameri- 
can labor. Here are some facts about this law: 

FACTS BELIE "AMNESTY” 

• Of the relatively few undocumented workers who 
are eligible for “legalization” (not amnesty), i.e., those 
who were in the U.S. before Jan. 1, 1982, fully 80 per- 
cent will have trouble documenting this, say immigra- 
tion lawyers. 

• Fewer still will then be temporarily legal for one 
year, at which point they must be fluent in English to 
be permanently approved. 

• Even then for five years they will not be able to get 
any Federal benefits — though working and paying tax- 
es — and won’t be able to bring their families to the U.S. 

• Farmworkers who worked at least 90 days in the 
field between' May 1, 1985 and May 1, 1986 can get 
temporary residence for two yeans, and must then work 
five more years in the fields to become permanent! 
The infamous H-2 “guest worker” program is kept as an 
option for 1990-93 in case the bosses can’t get enough 
“cheap labor” through the first method. 

• A worker nbt able to “legalize” will find it virtually 
impossible to change jobs. This includes live-in domestic 
workers, who will have to stay with their present bosses 
“for life.” 

• The law includes; a racist clause on preferential hir- 
ing of a citizen over even a legal resident.- 

• A “secret” law (HR 3737) was passed in Congress, 
with no disclosure, ’On “fraudulent marriages to obtain 
residency.” U.S. consulates are already routinely reject- 
ing petitions from U.S. citizens and residents for resi- 
dency for their spouses. In October 1986 alone, the con- 
sulate in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico arbitrarily rejected 200 
applications and accepted only five! 

• Finally, the border patrol budget was increased 50 
percent for 1987-89, and the fiscal year 1988 has a $400 

(continued on page 3) 
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Contadora collapse 

No sooner did another attempt at finding a way to 
end the war against Nicaragua emerge in mid-January, 
than the Reagan administration once again pulled out 
the carpet from beneath it. On Jan. 19-20, Foreign Min- 
isters from the Contadora Group of nations as well as 
the Secretary-Generals of the UN and OAS (Organiza- 
tion of American States) toured five Central American 
nations with a proposal calling for (among other things) 
an end to U.S. aid for the contras. The delegation was 
hardly off the airplane before Reagan quickly undercut 
the initiative by taking a blast at so moderate a figure 
as Joas Clemente Baena of the OAS for participating in 
the tour. Reagan followed this up by promising even 
more military aid for the contras in the next year. 

The Jan. 19-20 tour grew out of the so-called “Rio 
Declaration” of Dec. 18, which criticized U.S. support 
for the contras in stronger language than has been char- 
acteristic of Contadora, by calling such aid “illegal.” But 
neither that statement nor the latest tour means that 
the heads of state who make up the Contadora Group 
have become severe critics of Reagan; they have always 
shown more willingness to hit out against their own re- 
bellious masses at home than take a militant posture 
against Reagan. But the fact that Reagan would have 
his mouthpiece, Eliot' Abrams, warn of the “dangers 
from Contadora” shows how single-minded he is to de- 
stroy the Nicaraguan revolution and deny independence 
to any Latin American country. 

MEXICO’S CRISIS 

The one government that was not heard from in all 
of this was Mexico’s. Though Mexico is a major force in 
the Contadora Group and was an early critic of U.S. 
policy in Central America, it issued no criticism of 
Reagan for undermining the latest peace effort. Its si- 
lence flows from the fact that so deep has Mexico’s eco- 
nomic crisis become under the impact of a rising $100 
(continued oil page 8) ' . 




Reagan’s America: rampant racism, 
pauperization, militarized science 


by Kevin A. Barry 

Beneath the glitter of his Hollywood-type refer 
ences to America as a “rising sun,” the anecdotes 
about Benjamin Franklin and the Constitution 
and the rhetoric on America as “an endless experi- 
ment in freedom” — with no reference anywhere tc 
civil rights or the recent outpouring of racist un- 
freedom in the land — Reagan’s State of the Union 
speech set a hard, militaristic and reactionary 
agenda for 1987. 

Number one on that agenda is continued aid to his 
fascistic contras in Nicaragua, no matter what the cost 
Number two is his insane Star Wars scheme, dubbed by 
Reagan “the path to a safer future.” Number three is 
continued war on the American working people at 
home, with bigger doses of poverty, unemployment and 
racism in store for 1987, all of this now called “econom- 
ic competitiveness.” 

While the media and Congress are involved in a 
search for who knew what when, about Iran/Contra- 
gate, the Reaganites are free to continue their public, 
known and open counter-revolutionary and retrogres- 
sionist agenda. Thus, racist Attorney General Edwin 
Meese says nothing on Forsyth County, but comes out 
squarely for a rollback of the 1966 Miranda decision 
guaranteeing lawyers for criminal suspects. Thus, Sen- 
ate Republicans elect arch-reactionary Jesse Helms as 
their top foreign policy spokesman. Thus, Reagan moves 
ahead to hold another nuclear test on Feb. 3, ignoring 


lukewarm Democratic Senate efforts to deter such a 
move. 

Let us look at the real state of the union as revealed 
especially sharply in three aspects of Reagan’s America: 
rampant racism, pauperization and unemployment, in- 
creased militarization of science. 

FORSYTH COUNTY, GEORGIA 

Four days before Reagan’s speech, in the town of 
Cummings, Forsyth . County, Georgia, the real state of 
the union was shown when up to 30,000 civil rights 
demonstrators braved death threats and a racist mob of 
1,000 to create one of the largest civil rights demon- 
strations since the 1960s. Only the presence of 2,300 Na- 
tional Guardsmen and police prevented violence. Just 30 
miles from Atlanta, the county has had no Black resi- 
dents since lynch mobs drove all Blacks out in 1912. 
One 1987 marcher was an Atlanta fireman shot on the 
road in Forsyth County in 1980. “Just because I was 
Black,- they were trying to kill me,” he told TV report- 
ers. Despite his fear, he returned to march on Jan. 24 
to show the world: “The point is that I can come back, 
without any restrictions.” The size of the demonstration 
shocked the Atlanta civil rights leaders who had organ- 
ized it. 

Since the week before, when another march of 400 
had to retreat in the faee of a racist mob, the Reagan 
White House remained totally silent on Forsyth 
County, Reagan did, however, find time to address 
an anti-abortion rally at the White House on Jan. 22, 
giving those reactionaries his total support. 

(continued on page 8) 


Racism and the ongoing Black revolt 



Marchers in Forsyth County, Ga. confronted racist opposition. 


In-person reports 

Forsyth County, Georgia 


Editorial statement 


American Civilization on Trial 


Forsyth County , Ga. — Over 20,000 people 
jammed the streets outside the Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Center in Atlanta. Some buses had to return to get 
more people. There were also all these taxis that donat- 
ed their services. 

There were many poor as well as middle-class Blacks. 
There were young people and also elderly. People had 
come from as far as Rhode Island and San Francisco, 
plus there was a group of Nigerians. Along the march 
route were hundreds of hostile whites — some in Klan 
robes. 

The town of Cummings was not all opposed to us. 
When we passed homes, people would often be waving 
or giving the peace sign. 

William Bradford Reynolds of the Justice Department 
was there to “observe.” I found that amusing, since that 
man would do anything to end the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion. — Teaeher, Atlanta'; « 

* * * 


I am a student at Morehouse College. I am 18 years 
old and was designated to be one of the marshals at the 
march — in other words I was the human barrier be- 
tween the people of the march and the racists with 
their confederate flags. Each marshal was assigned to a 
bus. There were people from all over the country. On 
my bus alone there were people from Florida, Connecti- 
cut, NeW York, Maryland, Washington, Virginia, Ten- 


nessee and Alabama. 

The pre-march rally had a powerful effect on me. 
This was my first march. I got a chance to hear all of 

• . . , ' (continued on page 6) 


Black History Month, 1187, comes at the moment 
when the climate of racisi|n in these United States, 


brought to a new virulence^ 


by 6 years of Reaganism, 


and as manifested in such seemingly different locations 
as Forsyth County, Georgia and Howard Beach, New 
York City, is hot only a fresh indictment of American 
society, but makes it imper£tive to look, however brief- 
ly, at the history of how Am erican civilization continues 
to be put on trial by its ongoing, revolutionary, Black 
dimension. 

Coming as it does right after an intense series of 
mass rallies and demonstrations in New York City, 
and the appearance of the largest civil rights march 
to take place in the Sout l in nearly two decades, 
(continued or page 4) 
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Woman’s right to choose: job or baby? 


by Suzanne Casey 

Two recent Supreme Court rulings concerning preg- 
nancy leave stirred up a great deal of controversy in the 
media and the women’s movement. In the first decision, 
the Supreme Court upheld a California law which re- 
quires employers to provide unpaid maternity leave and 
guarantee a woman’s job when she returns to work. The 
second decision, however, upheld a Missouri law which 
denies unemployment compensation to women whose 
jobs are no longer available when they return after 
pregnancy leave. (Compensation during leave was not 
even at issue in either case.) 

What was both startling and infuriating in the Cali- 
fornia case was to see civil rights groups such as the 
National Organization for Women (NOW) and the 
American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) align with the 
Reagan administration’s Justice Dept, and Commerce 
Dept, against job rights for pregnant women. Not only 
did they not support Lillian Garland, the Black bank 
receptionist fighting to get her job back, but both or- 
ganizations actually filed briefr in support of her em- 
ployer, Cal Fed, using platitudes to contend that spe- 
cial laws for pregnant women discriminate against 
other workers and citing the need for "equal rights 
for all workers.” 

Those who opposed special job protection evidently 
want pregnancy treated like a disability, such as a bro- 
ken leg or a hernia, supposedly to avoid discrimination 
against men and non-pregnant women workers. Another 
argument was that if employers have to provide special 
job protection for pregnancy, they will only hire men. 

WORKING WOMEN’S REALITY 

What world do these people live in? Women in the 
U.S.' today make up 44% of the workforce and earn less 
than 60% of what men make. Sixty percent of women 
are working in “traditional women’s jobs,” which have 
no disability benefits at all. So covering pregnancy like 
any other disability gets them nothing. And I doubt 
that we have to fear an influx of men being hired as re- 

LA vigil for Black women 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The Take Back the Night Coa- 
lition, commemorating the one-year anniversary of the 
Black Coalition Fighting Back Serial Murders, held a 
candlelight vigil at 64th and Main Streets in the heart 
of dark and gloomy South-Central L.A., the area in 
which 18 women have been murdered by a serial killer. 
At this street corner, about 30 people, mostly women, 
Black and white, participated in a very exciting candle- 
light vigil. 

Margaret Prescod, organizer, gave a very fiery speech, 
criticizing the lack of interest by police in solving crimes 
against the Black community and telling of an incident 
in which an unarmed youth, whose mother was present 
at the vigil, had been killed by the police during an al- 
leged robbery. So how do we expect the police to solve 
these crimes of murder committed against mostly Black 
Women, many of whom are prostitutes and looked upon 
as being criminals? We need a stronger response from 
the Black community to get these crimes against all 
women’s lives solved for good. 

When she asked people to say what they thought, I 
had a chance to speak out against the senseless racist 
murder at Howard Beach and the attack upon Blacks in 
segregated Forsyth County, Georgia, where being Black 
is cause enough for racists to attack. In the same sense, 
women should not be open to attack by sexists because 
they are women and are out on the streets at any time. 

‘ This is an attack upon the whole Black community. I 
rifeally got a feeUng for what “Take Back the Night” 
meant at this vigil. 

Being a Black man at this vigil, I felt more men 
needed to be there to show our support for Black wom- 
en, who are human beings and should be treated sis 
such. 

(f r \:'' ■ ‘ ’ — Gene Ford 
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ceptionists and part-time J.C. Penney cashiers, the jobs 
held by the women in these two cases. 

In the California case, we have to ask: what workers 
do groups like NOW and the ACLU actually represent? 
For whom are they speaking here — the majority of 
working-class women who will be affected by these deci- 
sions, or mainly the upper echelons? If you actually ask 
workers their opinions, I truly doubt that many women 
feel discriminated against when a co-worker gets her job 
back after a maternity leave. How many men consider 
it discrimination when a woman worker takes an un- 
paid maternity leave? Whose babies are we having and 
caring for, after all? 

It’s not protective laws which are “paternalistic.” It is 
the attitudes of those who presume to speak for women, 
workers. As Deborah Meyer of Nine to Five, a national 
working women’s group which supported Lillian Gar- 
land, said, “You don’t roll back rights because you can’t 
extend them to everybody.” 

What these cases also show is that what the courts 
give us one day, they can take away the next. Neither 
of these decisions was based on women’s rights, but on 
states’ rights. This administration is using the Rehn- 
quist-led Supreme Court as its mount to ride roughshod 
over all workers’ rights and civil rights. 

What is clear is that we can’t count on the courts or 
even the established women’s organizations to protect 
our rights. We can’t afford to let the issues get lost be- 
hind narrow abstract legalisms which hide class divi- 
sions. Working women are the only ones who can speak 
for themselves and guarantee their rights. 

I Cheryl Araujo | 

Two days after I heard about the attack on Debbie 
McCann at UC Berkeley because of her anti-rape activi- 
ties, I read that Cheryl Araujo had been killed in a car 
accident outside Miami, Florida. Araujo was the young 
woman who had charged six men with gang-raping her 
in a New Bedford, Mass, bar in 1983, while the rest of 
the patrons watched. (See N&L, April, 1983.) 

The trial and conviction of four of the men involved 
created an uproar in New Bedford, with demonstrations 
both for and against the decision. Repeated threats on 
Araujo's life during this period forced her to flee to Flo- 
rida. 

Even though Araujo moved to Florida she never es- 
caped New Bedford mentally. Not only did she carry 
the memory of the attack and trial, she was still afraid 
of reprisals. Sadly, she became involved with drugs and 
alcohol, and was intoxicated when her car went off the 
road. She was 25 years old and had three children. It 
seems to me that New Bedford managed to reach 
through time and space and murder her anyway. 

At Berkeley some people have argued that the men 
harassing Debbie McCann are only a few disturbed indi- 
viduals. But when I think about it in relation to some- 
thing like Cheryl Araujo and New Bedford it seems 
clear that a couple of disturbed men are in fact a reflec- 
tion of a very disturbed society. We will have to dig 
very deeply in practice and philosophy to transform it. 

— Deborah Morris 

Japanese women workers 

In The Shadow Of Affluence — Stories of Japanese 
Women Workers, by Michiko Kiroki, Committee for Asian 
Women, 57 Peking Road, 5th floor, Kowloon, Hong Kong, 
1986, 54pp., price S3. 

This collection does much to dispel both the notion of 
“good labor-management relations” and the myth of 
complacency of Japanese women workers, who since the 
late 1950s have been battling intensive automation and 
inhuman working conditions. 

Today Japanese-owned multi-national companies are 
exploiting Southeast Asian workers in much the same 
way, making them work for long hours and extremely 
low wages. Yet, inside Japan, the passage of the so- 
called “Equal Employment Opportunity Bill” in 1985, 
has also meant the removal of protective laws for many 
working women, including maternity protection, prohibi- 
tion against night work, and regulation of overtime. 

Japanese women continue to receive half the wages of 
male workers, and those who are married are often paid 
as “part-timers,” even though they, work almost the 
same number of hours. 

In 1982, “part-time” workers at Nagaya Electrics for 
the first time challenged the company and the two un- 
ions, and formed their own “Third Union.” Not only did 
they have to deal with husbands and relatives who op- 
posed them and others who labelled them “commu- 
nists,” but gangsters hired by the company threatened 
the women’s and their families’ lives if they did not 
withdraw their case. Their struggle has continued. 

Kazuko, an electrical worker, who herself has been 
the victim of extensive occupational diseases due to the 
inhuman speed , of automation, “where you are being 
worked literally to the bone,” organized a Workers 
Health Group, only to find that the group was immedi- 
ately blacklisted by the company. Company employees 
were ordered not to fraternize with members, meet 
them after work, or receive any of their bulletins. 

Her group also fought the company’s “Quality Con- 
■ trol” campaign, where workers are forced to “spontane- 
ously and autonomously suggest” ways of improving 
production. 

Japanese women workers in this collection reach out 
to other Asian women who are exploited by Japanese, 
multi-nationals.. As American women we join • them in 
solidarity against all multi-nationals. — -Neda Azad! 
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Demonstrators marched in Buenos Aires Dec. 26 to 
protest a law setting Feb. 22 as the final deadline 
for indicting those responsible for atrocities and 
crimes against "the disappeared” committed under 
the military junta. 


Singing “We Shall Overcome,” mothers of Atlanta’s 
Black children murdered in 1980-81 sat in police depart- 
ment offices last month to argue that the cases be re- 
opened. Wayne Williams was convicted and jailed for 
the 22 murders in 1982, but relatives and supporters ob- 
tained by federal order a police file pointing towards se- 
veral other suspects. They feel the cases were closed af- 
ter Williams’ arrest due to pressure from the Chamber 
of Commerce to improve Atlanta’s business climate. 


UAW Local 600 members joined AFSCME Local 960 
workers, Jan. 16, to protest the layoff of 110 of 603 hos- 
pital attendants at North ville Regional Psychiatric Hos- 
pital, Michigan’s largest mental institution. In a letter 
to the Governor and legislators, the hospital’s 57 psychi- 
atrists and medical doctors charged the layoffs “will se- 
riously undermine patient care and place the safety of 
patients and staff in jeopardy.” Less than two years ago 
a patient was murdered in an inadequately staffed ward. 

‘Illegal’ fights back 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I’m from a big family in Mex- 
ico, and I have two children of my own. I came here, a 
year ago, alone, to see if I could improve our money sit- 
uation. It was hard at first. I got a job working in a 
Mexican bar. The wages were minimum and nobody 
gave tips. I was the only woman there and had to smile 
at the male customers no matter what they did or how 
I felt. But I was proud of my work. 

Then my -boss started harassing me. He asked me to 
come into his office and told me he wanted sex. I guess 
because he was bom here and speaks English he feels 
powerful over us illegals. I started crying. He left the 
bar. Since I had the keys, I told everyone to leave, and 
locked up. I never went back. The bar lost a lot of mon- 
ey that night, because it was only 8 o’clock on a Friday. 

The boss thinks we’re so scared of being sent 
back to Mexico that we’ll do anything to keep our 
little jobs. 

Even religion is business here. I started going to a 
church near the hotel where I live. The sermon made 
me feel good. Then the people started talking about 
raising money. They said it’s disgusting for the minister 
to drive a used car. So what! I don’t even have a car! I 
never went back to that church. ; ; i < ' r , 

I’m really sick of the way people live here. Everyone 
I see looks desperate. 

— 23-year-old Mexican woman 
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Playing favorites at Mullins Foods 


Chicago , III. — The place where I work, Mullins 
Foods, is a non-union shop. There are 20 foremen for 
only 180 workers. And these foremen like to play favor- 
ites. Take overtime. The company makes it mandatory. 
If you don’t do it, they hold back your raise. They 
make you punch in and out when they say. If you want 
to do just a little overtime the foremen won’t let you. 
Some are forced to work 60-70 hours a week. The fore- 
men have to approve this overtime. Their friends can 
come in on a Saturday, work an hour and drink beer for 
three. But for others it’s different. 

A lot of the foremen try to hit on the women. If a 
woman won’t talk nice to the foreman or go with him, 
she gets bad jobs. If she tries to bid on a better job 
they will shoot her down. 

Strike at RCR/Katz 

% Editor’s note: On Friday, Jan. 16, 150 workers, most of 
them Haitian, Latina and Guyanese women, members of 
ACTWU Local 110, went on strike at RCR/Katz hat and 
bonnet factory. Following is the story they gave N&L: 

Long Island City, N. Y. — Last contract, we gave 
the boss an 18- month freeze to save the company and 
help it move from Manhattan to Queens. Now he tells 
us he wants another nine-month freeze! We want a 
contract, and no freeze! 

We want a 3% a year raise for three years. New 
workers start at $3.35 an hour. There are people here 
making $125 a week. A worker with 13 years takes 
home $155. Bob Katz is so cheap there’s not even toilet 
paper in the bathroom, you have to bring your own! On 
piece-work the women get $1.25 a dozen hats, and if the 
brims have to be straightened the same worker has to 
pay from five to 60 cents a dozen out of her pay to an- 
other worker. The piece-workers are so busy they don’t 
even have lunch. 

If you are one minute late, the secretary sends you 
home. But now that we’re on strike, the boss suddenly 
wants us to come in. He went to the subway entrance 
to grab women by the arm and try to force them to 
come in. But when we hold the woman’s other hand to 
stop the boss pulling her, we get in trouble with the po- 
lice. One woman was arrested yesterday, Jan. 19. 

This is the first strike we’ve had. Before the people 
never took /action because the boss blackmails them. 
Now, there’s more solidarity between us. As the Haitian 
workers say, “We must dechouke (uproot) this boss — 
he is a Tonton Makout!” — Strikers 

P-9 and proud 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Although Local P-9’s strike 
against Hormel in Austin, Minn, was “settled” — after 
the United Food and Commercial Workers Union Inter- 
national put the P-9 local into trusteeship — 850 strikers 
still haven’t been called back to work. 

Rick Fuller, a; member of P-9 working as a support 
organizer, spokfe at a News and Letters local meeting, 
and revealed some little-known facts about P-9’s strike 
experiences — like a high school student walkout of 350, 
organized by a woman student who was suspended for 
wearing a “P-9 Proud” button. 

Most interesting to me was Rick’s account of his per- 
sonal transformation. “If, before this strike, the U.S. 
had bombed Russia, I would have applauded,” he said. 
“And when our strike started I was mad when the Left 
started coming around; I- thought ‘them dirty bastards.’ 
After a while I realized what we were doing went way 
beyond the little town of Austin, Minn. A movement 
educates a person.” 

The P-9 wdrkers still need support. You can send a 
contribution to Adopt-A-Family or Hardshipfund, P.O.B. 
396, Austin, MN 55912. And BOYCOTT HORMEL!! 

— Dale Parsons 

Machine danger: 
only in your mind? 

■/, Philadelphia, Penn. — The tip of my left index 
finger was amputated in an accident at work. The plant 
manager’s analysis afterwards was that I need to “calm 
down” about operating the machine. In other words, the 
cause of the accident was my emotional state, a person- 
al problem, not the conditions of labor in this capitalist 
factory. 

Machine operators must submit a daily production re- 
port which details run time, down time, production, 
waste and time spent on set-ups. The clock and the 
counter are never far from our minds; the pressure is 
always there. Now the company claims that our depart- 
ment is behind schedule, and management is pushing 
for more production and more overtime. 

; The machine I run is the “money maker” in the de- 
partment, but' since “improvements” were made in De- 
cember, production has fallen. The machine was rebuilt 
without regard to safety or to the difficulty of making 
adjustments and repairs, and engineering has left the 
responsibility for solving new problems to the operators. 
It was while I was trying to correct a recurring problem 
that the accident occurred. 

The other machine operators, who know this reality, 
Bay that such an, accident could have happened to any- 
one. My co-workers are opposed firmly to my being 
forced back to work before the finger is healed. Their 
support is tvhat I depend on against the* plant manag- 
er’s “psychoanaljfsis,” i which, puts prodbqtiop, first and 
the blame on me. “ " " ' — Woman worker 


Right now we are having some trouble about our 
raises. Usually they give everyone a cost-of-living raise 
at the end of. the year. This year they are holding it 
back. It seems that McDonald’s, who we make sauces 
for, found a little piece of wax or something in a sauce 
packet. So they put our whole company on probation 
for six months and threatened to drop us. The company 
called everyone together. They held up our' raises. And 
now even though the work has picked back up we still 
don’t have those raises. 

At the meeting about McDonald’s they told every- 
one to take a lie detector test. They not only asked if 
we put anything into the sauce, they went into a lot 
of other things they had no business knowing — 
whether we ever took drugs, do we know anyone in 
the plant selling drugs, have we ever done time in 
prison. One guy said they put the lie detector strap 
on so tight, his hand went to sleep. Some people got 
so scared they broke down and cried. 

We really need an organization to solve these prob- 
lems. We have no union. The only time we get together 
is when the company calls a meeting after something 
bad happens. We tried to organize the plant a couple of 
times. When we did the company started being real 
nice. But the foremen told some that if they even men- 
tion the union they’ll get fired. I would like all of us 
who work at Mullins to begin discussing what we 
should do about all of this. Maybe we can try to get a 
union in here and stop some of these things from going 
on. — Mullins Food worker 



The longest work stoppage in the history of 
U.S. steehnaking was ended when workers 
voted by a 3 to 1 margin to approve a conces- 
sionary contract with USX Corp. In previous 
years, contracts were negotiated jointly with 
all major manufacturers so that the 1959 
strike virtually halted all steel production in 
the U.S. This time, the USX workers were the 
only ones affected. Most of them have at least 
20 years seniority in the plant because of the 
67% loss of steel jobs in the last decade. USX 
has just announced three more plant closings, 
with 3,700 workers losing their jobs. 

Coronet Parts sweatshop 

, Brooklyn, N. Y. — There are 25 of us, mostly wom- 
en, on strike at Coronet Parts since our contract expired 
Jan. 13. Minimum wage here is $3.45 an hour, and the 
boss won’t give what he gave in the past: 35 cents the 
first year, 30 the second and 30 the third over three 
years. He offered ten cents per year. People here with 
27 years are making five to six dollars an hour. After 
two years you are making $4.15 an hour. And the boss 
won’t put a nickel more on the pension, and wants to 
freeze our medical. 

We work in there. Coronet is nothing but a sweat- 
shop, a unionized sweatshop. You freeze to death in the 
winter and it’s so hot in the summer you get a suntan 
in there. We had a walkout one time before the strike 
because of the cold. They treat you like animals. You 
get n6 kind of respect. Once a month they might say 
good morning back to you. 

Back in the early ’70s they wouldn’t hire Blacks in 
the office. Only later they started, after someone came 
and talked to them. But they treat them like dogs in 
the office too. They hire all minorities now, and pay 
them way below what they should get. 

As far as the union, Local 463 of the Electrical Work- 
ers, we’ll see where everybody stands by the time the 
strike is up. So far our rep is doing better than we 
thought he Would. — Strikers 
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After the Kaiser strike... 

San Francisco, Cal.— On January 21 SEIU Local 
250 at Kaiser hospitals held a forum to address rank- 
and-file dissatisfaction with the leadership of the union 
in the wake of the strike (see 1-30-87 N&L). People ac- 
tive in the Committee for a Democratic Union spoke 
and got a good reception. 

CDU is very adamant about stopping the Internation- 
al from taking over the local, which would mean post- 
poning elections for another 18 months. A lot of union 
members at Kaiser ask what is the justification in tak- 
ing over Local 250 whdn it was the International that 
was responsible for selling out the strike. They feel that 
both the International and the local leadership were 
taking the rank-and-file for granted. 

John Ring, Local 250 president, was holding this con- 
ference to show how open he is to criticism. But when a 
worker from Local 29 passed out leaflets urging an une- 
quivocal rejection of two-tier wage systems, Ring was 
ready to physically throw him out. 

But two-tier is a major issue in our Local 29 con- 
tract which is coming up in March. For example, I’m 
what the personnel office calls a casual employee: an 
"on-call.” You get zero benefits, you’re not guaran- 
teed any hours, and you’re on-call 24 hours a day. A 
supervisor can call an hour before a shift and expect 
you to be there. You can refuse, but they keep statis- 
tics so you feel pressured to accept most of the time. 
1 thought I would be an on-call for 6 months or a 
year when I was first hired. I’ve found that you can 
be an on-call for 5 years or more. 

It is important for us in Local 29 not to get caught up 
in pessimism caused by not fully realizing what we 
stand for and where we want to go. I think in trying to 
organize ourselves, the central problem for us will be 
trying to clarify what our goals are. Our first Local 
meeting after file strike didn’t even take up what we 
had just been through in the six week solidarity strike 
with Local 250. The only discussion was raising propos- 
als in a perfunctory manner for our upcoming contract. 
We shouldn’t just push proposals for proposals sake 
without some kind of philosophy or principles backing it 
up. Clarifying our principles is the kind of criticism we 
need. — Kaiser worker 

As we go to press, SEIU International placed Local 250 
into trusteeship on Jan. 30. 

Still no contract 
at Ford Rouge Steel 

Detroit, Mich. — At Ford Rouge Steel we still don’t 
have a contract, and, don’t have any idea s when we’ll get 
one. Our contract expired on July 31, 1986, was extend- 
ed for a month, and then on Oct. 6, the company and 
union agreed to extend the contract on a daily basis. 

When the daily extension agreement was reported, we 
thought that at least there weren’t any concessions. But 
we were wrong. As it turned out, the agreement froze 
our cost-of-living provision. So when the rest of the 
UAW workers at Ford got a cost-of-living increase in 
December, Rouge steel workers didn’t get a cent 

Right now, we’re working day-by-day. The rumor mill 
is going full blast, but there is nothing official or factual 
from either the union or company about the negotia- 
tions — or even if they’re going on. 

— Rouge steel worker 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

million budget for INS to impose this new law. 

What is fife like now, even before this law takes ef- 
fect, for undocumented workers? I know a house painter 
and his brother who do scaffold work on buildings. 
They are both unemployed for the winter. They are liv- 
ing in their car, because they cannot collect unemploy- 
ment as they have no “papers,” and they couldn’t pay 
their rent. 

FIGHTERS AGAINST ABUSES 

I remember a co-worker who was fired only for being 
sick, a few years back. She fought for her job for nine 
months, and won it back — but she got no back pay be- 
cause the boss had never denied her unemployment — 
she never collected because she had no “papers.” And 
to her credit, she never let that stop her from being one 
of the truest and strongest fighters at work, not only for 
herself but for all of us. 

I have seen this many times, where many undocu- 
mented co-workers, far from letting their, situation 
keep them afraid, have been among the most deter- 
mined in the shop to stop the abuses. I’ve been told 
by white, skilled maintenance mechanics and tool- 
and-die makers that the problem in the shop was the 
"illegals” being scared, but then when the time came 
to do something, it was the "illegals” who acted and 
the skilled workers who held their tongues. 

1 do not expect any laws passed by the Administra- 
tion or Congress to change that. Which is not to say 
these laws don’t hope to put a damper on labor struggle 
in this country. Any anti-immigrant law has to be an 
anti-labor law, because it is one more way to try to get 
cheap, docile labor, the cornerstone of Reaganomics. 
That they won’t succeed does not make the laws wor- 
thy of endorsement - by even so corrupt a; body as the. 
AFL-CIO leadership, purporting the law to be pro-labor,, 
Nqj this law is ^egragfiye,. a»d mt just against: the for*- 
eign-bornl It is an' attack on American labor. 
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Civilization on Trial 


(continued from page 1) 

Black History Month will be observed throughout 
the United States in a very new way this year. That 
newness has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
merely inane outcry of liberals against Reagan. For 
as Marx reminds us — "The liberal outcry that follows 
an age of reaction is all the louder the greater the 
cowardice displayed by liberals in putting up with 
the reaction, for years on end without protest." In 
other words, the liberal outcry cannot be made into 
an excuse to forget their own history of retrogres- 
sion. After all, the Civil War was the bloodiest and 
most equivocal conflict ever witnessed up to that 
those, because lineoln was reluctant, according to 
Marx, to "adopt revolutionary methods.” 

Bv “revolutionary methods” Marx meant that “A sin- 
gle Black regiment would have a remarkable effect on 
Southern nerves.” That birthmark of American history 
remains so deeply rooted that it becomes die target not 
just of Reagan’s retrogression, as is evident by the im- 
pact his budget euts have had on civil rights enforce- 
ment and what his administration is doing with the bi- 
centennial 1 of the Constitution. It holds true also for 
Kennedy liberalism and what it attempted to do with 
tte centenary of the Emanicipation Proclamation in 
1963, while turning a deaf ear to the “state-sponsored 
terrorism” that the Southern white power structure un- 
leashed on the Civil Rights Movement. 

What Black History Month began, with Carter G. 
Woodson’s Negro History Week in 1926, in order to 
show the Black dimension as touchstone of American 
society, Marxist- Humanism has articulated in American 
Civilization on Trial as Black masses as vanguard of 
the American revolution. Its Introduction entitled “Of 
Patriots, Scoundrels and Slave-Masters,” opens: 

Subversive is a favorite expression of the FBI, the Presi- 
dency, the Attorney General and Congress. J. Edgar Ho- 
mer, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Robert F. Kennedy, not to 
mention Congress and the mad dog it considers its watch- 
dog — the House Un-American Activities Committee — are 
certainly armed with immense, with world-shaking powers, 
which they, in their search, harassment and persecution of 
what they conceive to be subversive, use individually and 
coHeciiuely. Yet all these king’s horses and all these king’s 
men can’t seem to uncover the most openly read and popu- 
lar hate sheet calling itself ‘Rebel Underground,’ circulated 
on the University of Mississippi campus... 


In the same way, Reagan never wearies of branding 
everyone from anti-war and anti-apartheid youth to 
Martin Luther King and civil rights activists “commu- 
nists,” while showing saintly tolerance toward racists 
who attack Blacks. No wonder H. Rap Brown told re- 
porters in Atlanta that in the U.S., “Racism is the state 
religion, and violence is its liturgy to carry it out.” 

Though our concentration is on today, and the period 
from the 1960s, a glance at the ’40s and ’50s reveals 
how relentless the continuity of racism is in American 
history.* For just as the post-World War I 1920s 
brought lynching to the North and its absolute oppo- 
site, the revolutionary Black dimension fighting it both 
as Garveyism and Marxism, so history has shown other 
decades, the ’30s, World War II and the ’40s, wherein 
the first developments of Marxist- Humanism on the 
Black question put current events in the new context of 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution. 

Surely, that has become decisive when so neo-con- 
servative a newspaper as the New York Times 
(1/26/87) lias to report that as Black poverty has grown 
to the worst levels in the post-World War II era, “Black 
militance has increased until, it is said to be at its high- 
est since the urban riots of the 1960s and early 1970s.” 

In other words, what the ’80s show us is that six 
years of Reaganism has moved the historic clock so far 
back that the ’60s sound revolutionary. That is so, not 
alone because the revolutionary Black dimension has re- 
mained ongoing, but because the continuity of those 
’60s struggles touched every area of society. 

What Reaganism seems never to have learned from 
American history is that the absolute opposite of that 
dehumanized racism, the revolutionary opposite that the 
Black dimension helped establish, has been the touch- 
stone of any progress made in this country. 

Still, it was the Black dimension which showed 


* History didn’t mean only the Black dimension, but the whole of Amer- 
ica’s development, including Marxism, and the Marxist interpretation of 
the Black dimension. In the Marxist- Humanist Archives this is docu- 
mented from the 1920s with the Negro Champion (#8494), through the 
1940s with Negro Intellectuals in Dilemma (#271), to today. Indeed, 
the entire Raya Dunayevskaya Collection of the Marxist- Humanist Ar- 
chives needs to be studied to gain a full appreciation of the revolution- 
ary Black dimension as ongoing. That includes Africa whether as an in- 
person presence in West Africa in the 1960s during the fight for inde- 
pendence (#3184), or South Africa with Frantz Fanon, Soweto and 
American Black Thought (#10528). 
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that nationalism can be revolutionary when it is inse- 
parable from internationalism. Whether that be 
Africa and the Caribbean, or whether that be the 
Black freedom struggle which inspired the West 
European proletariat in establishing the First 
Workingmen’s International, headed by Karl 
Marx, this has been the truth of American civiliza- 
tion for over 100 years. 

For that reason the National Editorial Board of News 
& Letters, in 1963, issued a general statement, Ameri- 
can Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard, 
that has now been re-published and expanded four 
times. Because this pamphlet is so urgent for today’s 
freedom struggles, we offer it for Black History Month, 
along with the autobiography of the editor of N&L, In- 
dignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, and a spe- 
cial six month subscription to the biweekly N&L. 

We invite you to participate with us in the current 
freedom protests and join us in discussing Marxist-Hu- 
manist works on the Black dimension. 

— Lou Turner 

Experience the Black Dimension 
as Ongoing with this special offer 

American Civilization on Trial; Black 
Masses as Vanguard. The true history of 
[ America from the Civil War to th'e 1980s. Includes 
“A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the ; 
U.S. and Africa” by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal. By Charles Denby. The autobiography 
of a Black autoworker, growing up in the South 
and moving to the Northern factories to become a 
Marxist, a civil rights activist and editor of News & . 
Letters. • , 

News & Letters 

A half-year subscription. Read about the world 
dimension of the Black struggle from in-person re- 
ports from South Africa, Haiti, and South U.S.A. 
as well as the columns of Lou Turner (Black 
World), John Alan (Black/Red View) and Raya 
Dunayevskaya (Theory/Practice). 

All three for $8. (A $12 value) 

Order from News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren,' 
Room 707, Chicago, II. 60605. 


PROTESTING THESE UNCIVILIZED UNITED STATES’ 

After all the racism we have seen er, so we had better not risk any disuni- 

coming out .so openly in this country,. I ty by bringing women’s liberation into 

feel that it is important to keep alive the discussion. At the begining of the 

the view that the IJ.S- can be changed* rally, someone said: “We’re not just re- 

am! changed totally. I went back to viving the civil rights movement, we’re 
reading Charles Denby’s Indignant making a new beginning for human 

Heart: A Biaek Worker’s Journal rights!” I hope that is true, but it will 

and my eye fell on what he said have to happen in spite of the leader- 

afaeut the suddenness and revolutionary ship I saw at that rally, 

character of the Montgomery Bus Boy- Participant 

cott: "Few can look out upon a calm Queens, NY 

sea and tell when a storm will rise and * * * 


the tides will sweep aU filth to shore. 
Mo one can set the time, date or place 
for the self-activities of the Blacks...” 

Bgack activist 

, ( New Jersey 

i ■ ,,-i ! , , 

I had never been to a march before, 
felt 1 1 went to protest the racist killing 
in Howard Beach because I fed that at 
Some time in your fife you have to take 
a g^a|tcq. We can’t allow this kind of 
treatment in our society. This feels like 
South Africp, not, the United States. 

60-year old Black man 
New York City 
; V’ - > '! : • *•<’*-’ * . ; . ’■ . ‘ 

The reports on the lynching in How- 
ard Beach, N.Y. and toe demonstrations 
against it (Jan. 30 N&L) were excellent. 
What was most shocking to me were 
the racist counter-demonstrators, who, 
with Reagan in power, have no shame 
at all. You saw it in Forsyth County, 
Georgia too. Despite toe fact that toe 
eyes of the whole world were on them, 
over 1,000 shouted racist epithets, and 
proclaimed their support for the KKK. 
It reminded me of the headline in N&L 
some 19 years ago, after the murder of 
Dr. King: “These Uncivilized United 
States.” 

Civil rights veteran 
Illinois 

I participated in the Jan. 21 demon- 
stration against the racist attacks at 
Howard Beach. I joined the march as a 
white woman who was not only sympa- 
thetic with the Black cause, but to sav 
that I cannot be free in a racist world. 
But at the rally 1 was not impressed 
with the emcee who persisted in making 
anti-gay remarks. And I didn’t like it 
when Lisa Williamson spoke about how 
Black men and women loved each oth- 


More than 200 people marched in 
frigid weather, Jan. 26, to protest toe 
appearance of Attorney General Edwin 
Meese at the graduation ceremony of 
the Detroit College of Law. Both chants 
and picket signs showed people’s disgust 
with his racist, sexist attitudes and 
especially his most recent attempt to 
wipe out the Supreme Court’s Miranda 
ruling requiring police to inform sus- 
pects of their legal rights. It’s obvious 
that this country’s top legal officer— like 
the Adiphustratioii he represerits-48 
hell bent on eliminating people’s rights, 
not protecting them. 

i/.A ’-U V Protester 

Detroit 



Your article (Jan. 30 N&L) on the 
Chinese students was very good. How- 
ever the students don’t have much pow- 
er, but perhaps the student protests 
give a chance to young people in the 
army. The two areas in China that have 
power are the Party and the army. 
Deng’s designated successor. Hu Yao- 
bang, had no base in the army and he 
was removed. You have to see what the 
army will do. The economy is getting 
worse. Deng’s policies aren’t working. 
He is causing great dissatisfaction 
among certain people in the Party. But 
he is so old that he will die soon. 

Teacher from China 
California 

* * * ‘ ; 

Chinese students in New York have 
been supporting the student protests in 


China you reported on in the last issue 
of N&L. They are among more than 400 
at American universities who signed an 
open letter condemning repression of 
dissidents. I attended an open forum 
held by a Chinese student group at Co- 
lumbia University. One young student 
told me he found it strange that U.S. 
commentators portray Deng as an 
“open-minded” ruler. He attributed this 
to the alliance Nixon formed with Mao 
against Russia in the early 1970s, and 
to the port call last fall by an American 
warship, the first to visit the Chinese 
mainland since World War II. 

This student said: “In China one has 
no hope for advancement without join- 
ing the Party. All struggles and debates 
about China’s future are supposed to 
take place within party ranks. This is 
not toe case with the cunrent protests, 
and therefore the entire ruling class is 
frightened.” 

Calvin Brown 
Manhattan, NY 

UNION STRUGGLES IN U.S. 

The story about the organizing of the 
IBP meatpacking plant in Storm Lake, 
Iowa (Jan. 30 N&L) was very interest- 
ing. I had no idea that Southeast Asian 
workers were being brought into that 
area, and I didn’t know about the way 
they are now joining the union. This is 
the kind of thing that makes your paper 
so unusual. Congratulations on N&L 
coining out every two weeks. With the 
situation workers are in now, under 
Reagan, and the union leaders at the 
International level, we need all the help 
we can get. 

Black worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

We have begun to feel the crunch! 
It’s going to get worse when GM closes 
these 11 plants. How are they going to 
relocate all these people they are put- 
ting out on the street? The person 1 
live with has almost 8 years to retire- 
ment, but by 1995 what will he have 
left? As Felix Martin wrote, retirement 
is in the hands of GM every time con- 
tract talks begin] How much are we as 
workers going to give up and give back 
before we stand up for our rights? And 
if this is what’s happening with large 



corporations, what’s small business 
without unions doing to their workers? 

Worker 

-i-tt'p. ’.Oklahoma City 

> ■ •• - : V ■ r -J 1j* [J*- ijt) Tift £ V •' J. \ ■ • 

During the voting on the Kaiser con- 
tract the physical threats from union 
bureaucrats shocked me. I didn’t have 
the hindsight on union bureaucrats that 
Andy Phillips shows in your pamphlet 
on the Miners General Strike of 1^49- 
50. It was a very eye-opening pamphlet 
because I see a lot of parallels with 
what we went through op a smaller 
scale. I agree with toe pamphlet that 
the ,only way to defeat “two-tier” is to 
have an active rank-andifije organiza- 
tion and our own philosophy apart from 
the union leadership. 

Kaiser hospital worker 
Oakland, Calif. 


.„AND SOUTH AFRICA 

I read the article ffdift Sohth Africa, 
(Jan.; 30 N&L) on the unregistered trade 
Unions. There are a lot ‘of unregistered 
unions in South Africa, but we haven’t 
developed a basic philosophy of unions. 
If a union is weak in the industrial 
council, it is crushed and there is toe 
possibility of sellouts. Once you have a 
philosophy you guard against sellouts 
by formulating a philosophic pattern of 
operation. 

In my own experience, management 
tries to delay meeting with the workers. 
But when workers take initiative in 
their own hands and sit in — that minute 
the director will fly in from anywhere. 

Black South African 
i in the U.S. 


TEACHING CAPITALISM 

John R. Siiber, the right-wing presi- 
dent of Boston University, was com- 
planing recently about how American 
school teachers don’t teach high school 
students the difference between capital- 
ism and Marxism. He said, "Too many 
of our teachers and too many of our 
young people think capitalism is about 
exploitation, and it isn't.” Oh, really? 

Student 

Illinois 
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Dupre reviews Dunayevskaya 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

National Chairwoman, News and Letters Committees 

I am turning over my Theory / Practice column to a cri- 
tique of my works, particularly Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
by the Hegelian scholar Louis Dupri. — R.D. 

Reprinted from the Owl of Minerva (Journal of the 
Hegel Society of America) Vol. 18, No. 1 (Fall 1986). 

* * * 

This book is neither a biography of Rosa Luxemburg, 
nor a detached, objective study of her thought. The 
reader unfamiliar with Luxemburg’s life or writings will 
vainly look for the missing pieces or the balanced evalu- 
ation. As we know from her previous works, Raya Du- 
nayevskaya does not believe in critical detachment. She 
Writes in * the kind of polemical style, introduced by 
Marx andt fsince Lenin carried to ever higher pitch, 
Which features invective as its principal figure. As for 
the form; her book, in spite of continuously numbered 
chapters, consists of three different essays of which the 
first is connected with the other two only by occasional 
statements of the main subject’s position (however mar- 
ginal) on women’s liberation and on the significance of 
Marx’s dialectic. 

Despite this problematic presentation Dunayevskaya’s 
work conveys fresh insight into both Luxemburg and 
Marx. Rosa Luxemburg occupies a rather unique posi- 
tion among twentieth century Marxists in that she not 
only broke with the leaders of the Second International 
but also, on a crucial issue, opposed Lenin himself. Rad- 
ically internationalist, she resisted all nationalist libera- 
tion movements as well as the German Socialist Party’s 
1914 support of the war. An active feminist, she never- 
theless refused to grant the emancipation of women a 
priority in revolutionary theory or practice. 

THEORETICALLY SHE IS most remembered for her 
critical study of Marx’s theory of the reproduction of 
capital, Die Akkumulation des Kapitals (Berlin: Sin- 
ger, 1913). Marx deemed a continued accumulation of 
capital possible even in the closed market economy of a 
single country, because, so he argued, capital creates its 
own consumption. For Rosa Luxemburg, on the contra- 
ry, the capitalist economy is able to continue its expan- 
sion only because of its exploitation of noncapitalist, un- 
derdeveloped countries. 


On these premises only an imperialist policy can pre- 
serve capitalism from collapse through 
underconsumption. Confronted with the perplexing 
choice between loyalty to her Marxist subject and loyal- 
ty to Marx himself, Dunayevskaya opts for her master. 
Luxemburg, she argues, is forced to introduce revolution 
as an external element, resulting from a “revolutionary 
will” rather than from the very laws of capitalist prod- 
uction. But to attribute the collapse of the capitalist 
system to any cause other than the “contradictions” in- 
herent in surplus labor, as Luxemburg does, is to aban- 
don the main thesis of Marx’s theory. To be sure, no 
one would deny the revolutionary ardor of a woman 
who broke with Kautsky’s German Socialist Party be- 
cause of its “evolutionary” doctrine, and who, among 
the first, predicted the coming of a revolution in Russia 
that would initiate a world revolution. But Dunayevska- 
ya raises the question: “Does the solution come organi- 
cally from your theory or is it brought there merely by 
‘revolutionary will’?” (p. 45). A pertinent question in- 
deed! But is her own thesis, that Marx’s model for the 
collapse of capitalism is a correct one, more than an as- 
sumption for which only the truest believers in Marx’s 
doctrine Succeed in finding any evidence? 

Readers of The Owl will probably be most interested 
in the third part of this book, on the dialectical element 
in Marx’s theory. Here, once again, the writer aligns 
herself with those “leftist” Marxists who stress the 
Hegelian philosophical element in their theory. With 
Lenin, Dunayevskaya asserts that Hegel’s dialectic 
“needs to be studied in and for itself.” She is not satis- 
fied with Luxemburg’s defense of the dialectic as “the 
method of thought” in the revolutionary movement, or 
even with Marx’s own note to Engels that Hegel’s Logic 
“has been a great service to me as regards the method 
of dealing with the material [for the writing of Capi- 
tal]” (p. 135). No; for her Marx’s historical materialism 
is nothing less than “the self-determination of the idea” 
(p. 125). The transition from theory to practice signifies 
a philosophical move, rather than the abandonment of 
philosophy. Did the young Marx himself not write that 
“the practice of philosophy...is itself theoretical. It is 
criticism which measures the individual existence 
against essence, particular actuality against the Idea” 
(p. 123). Contrary to most other interpreters, Dunayev- 
skaya considers this early position one which Marx nev- 


er changed. The assumption of such a continuity allows 
her to justify the reappearance of Hegelian language in 
the Grundrisse, the preparatory notes for what was to 
become Capital. Against those who assume the exist- 
ence of a break between the early and the mature 
Marx, the author considers the later period the one in 
which Hegel’s dialectic was more fully assimilated. 

DUNAYEVSKAYA’S INTERPRETATION may rest 
on a rather selective reading of Marx’s texts. Yet the 
continued impact of Hegel seems, indeed, undeniable. It 
is supported by her instructive analysis of the long first 
chapter of Capital in the light of Hegel’s Logic. I doubt 
whether any commentator since Jean Hyppolite has su- 
ceeded better in such a Hegelian interpretation of Capi- 
tal. Nor does Dunayevskaya consider this chapter a" 
mere “imitation” of Hegel’s doctrine of the notion — as 
Lenin termed it. Quite the contrary! Nowhere does 
Marx’s theory oppose Hegel’s intentions more radically 
than here. r 

It is the Great Divide from Hegel, and not just 
because the subject is economics rather than phil- 
osophy. ..No, it is the Great Divide because, just 
because, the Subject — not subject matter but 
Subject— was neither economics nor philosophy 
but the human being, the masses. ..This dialectic 
is therefore totally new, totally internal, deeper 
than ever was the Hegelian dialectic which had 
dehumanized the self-development of humanity in 
the dialectic of Consciousness, Self-consciousness, 
and Reason, (p. 143) 

Few students of Hegel will agree that his dialectic 
can be “deepened” or even preserved in Manx’s rein- 
terpretation of it. (I have developed some of the major 
difficulties confronting Such a position in chapter 3 of 
my recent Marx’s Social Critique of Culture.) Marx 
presents us something altogether new. Dunayevskaya 
rightly denies that Marxism simply “applies” Hegel’s 
dialectic, as orthodox communist doctrine would have 
it, but she herself errs in considering its theory continu- 
ous with Hegel’s thought. 

Dunayevskaya remains the liveliest, probably also the 
best informed, theoretician of the far left, deeply com- 
mitted to her Marxist cause, yet remaining fiercely in- 
dependent-even with respect to her own heroes, Lux- 
emburg, Lenin, Trotsky, and, most exceptionally, Marx. 

— Loius Duprd, Yale University 
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latest movements of U.S. war ships in 
the Mediterranean, make me wonder 

on the Mendiola Bridge, was really 
damaging to the Aquino government. 

in Moscow and engage in a project with 
them. It was after Chernobyl, and the 


REAGAN’S WARS FROM 
SKIES; AND ON GROUND 

The point Raya makes in her article 
on “Star Wars from the Skies,” (Jan. 30 
N&L) that Gorbachev might be willing 
to rescue Reagan from his current trou- 
bles, is most intriguing. It was certainly 
worth recalling that “Brezhnev did the 
very same thing for Nixon” at the mo- 
ment when Nixon was raining down 
bombs on Hanoi. Of course, Mao was 
also willing to exalt Nixon. If we are 
going to end Reaganism, I guess the 
moral of the story is that neither the 
liberals nor the so-called socialist pow- 
ers will do it for us. ' 1 

■ '■ - Long-time ‘reader 

; ?l Massachusetts 
* * * 

The headline “Platoon: not just the 
past,” (Jan. 30 N&L) was very helpful 
in thinking about the movie. The por- 
trayal of Vietnam was so powerful and 
real that it is easy to accept the media 
discussion qf “Platoon” as a re-assess- 
ment of America’s past. In truth, it is 
the present and future of Reagan’s wars 
that is called into question by youth 
now. Fuller’s column proves this beauti- 
fully just by having conversations with 
youth as they came out of the theatre. 
That was a simple and profound idea. 

Older anti-war activist 
Michigan 

* *: * 

That column you had on “Platoon” 
was really good. When I was a kid, I 
used to think that if I go to war, I will 
become a hero. But now I know it is 
about killing people and getting killed. 
Reagan is sending eighteen and nine- 
teen-year-olds to fight in Central Amer- 
ica while he is sitting back and planning 
a bigger, war. 1 will never go. 

Black junior H.S. student 
Chicago 

* * * 

I am still thinking about the Editorial 
Statement in the Dec. N&L, especially 
Dunayevskaya’s description of the two 
superpower summits last year as mo- 
ments when the superpowers declined 
to launch a nuclear holocaust. And then 
she asked: “How long will that moment 
of acknowledged unreadiness last?’’ The 



whether the “unreadiness” might end at 
any moment. I feel that N&L going to a 
biweekly publication is quite nervy, but 
very needed. 

Teacher 

’V'-'V- 1 ' ■ Michigan 


DANGER 

TO 

WOMENS 

LIVES 


On Jan. 17 I went to my first rally 
for women’s reproductive rights. (Jan. 
22 is the anniversary of the Supreme 
Court decision legalizing abortion). We 
carried sighs with the names of health 
and abortion clinics that had been 
bombed by the right-wing. This was 
very personal to me because my own 
medical records were destroyed when 
the Feminist Women’s Health Center in 
Los Angeles had been burned down. 

This clinic provided all kinds of medi- 
cal services to women, including abor- 
tion, which is . a woman’s choice. I 
thought, what if a woman had a serious 
problem that needed, immediate, atten- 
tion? Without medical records, how 
many women’s lives had been put in 
danger? ; 

Ginny Adams 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I read a report by a women’s group 
here on the over 10, (MX) tribal women 
missing in the past several years in In- 
dia. The majority of these women were 
engaged by contractors as laborers or as 
household help in cities like Bombay, 
Delhi and Calcutta. Some were forced 
into the flesh trade. Once out of their 
villages, these women were not allowed 
to return home and were treated as 
bonded laborers...! like very much the 
quotation from Marx you use: “To be 
radical means to grasp something at its 
root, and the root of mankind is man.” 

Feminist 
Bihar, India 


PHILIPPINE ELECTION 

The event that took place yesterday 
(Jan. 22), when peasants were murdered 


They have been working to avert a po- 
tential disaster for the country from the 
factions in the military... Facts show 
that military coup plotters are really 
bent on grabing power. Only last week 
there was another coup attempt, though 
the government denied it. The crucial 
period is from now till Feb 2, the date 
of the ratification of the 1986 Constitu- 
tion. The military will be staging sepa- 
rate incidents to break apart the mo- 
mentary alliance between the Aquino 
government and the sectors of the prog- 
ressive Left opting for a critical “yes” 
vote on the 1986 Constitution. I enclose 
a position paper from this viewpoint... 

■ 'Subscriber 

Manila, Philippines 


MOSCOW TRUST GROUP 

The Moscow Trust Group, a non- 
aligned , pro-peace and anti-nuclear pow- 
er group , based in Russia, invited sever- 
al U.S. peace activists to visit the group 
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Moscow group said that educational 
leaflets on radiation hazards were need 
ed. And since the visit was arranged foi 
early August, 1986, it meant that it 
could also commemorate the victims ol 
tfie U.S. bombing of Hiroshima. 

On Aug. 3? both U.S. and Russian ac 
tivists met at the entrance to Gork) 
Park and began to hand out leaflets 
They wore picket signs that said ic 
Russian and English: “Peace and envf 
ronmental safety for all. No more Hiro- 
shimas, no more Chemobyls.” Nearly 
all the leaflets were handed out in 5- 1C 
minutes, and then the cops grabbed the 
leatleters. After brief detention, the U.S. 
activists ' left Russia. The Trust Group 
Abroad, the Western branch of the 
Moscow Trust Group, is encouraging 
others to take similar actions." For more 
information, or to make a donation, 
contact: 

Boh McGlynn 
528 5th St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11215 


SUPPORTING MARXIST- HUMANIST JOURNALISM 


What impresses me most, about the 
Marxist- Humanist position is the focus 
on the revolutionary subject. N&L is 
truly unique, especially concerning the 
crucial peasant dimension!. With a 
Marxist-Humanist philosophy one no 
longer has to accept the facile anti-im- 
perialist analyses of many Left groups, 
nor the elitist vanguardism of organized 
“Marxist” parties, nor even the guerrilla 
concept of revolutionary as meaning 
those who can fire a gun and bring the 
revolution to the masses. I can’t see 
how those attitudes towards the masses 
are significantly different from the 
forces they are supposed to be fighting. 

Student Activist 
Los Angeles 

I just wish that somehow we could 
get more workers to read N&L and see 
that you don’t have to be an intellectu- 
al to understand Marx’s philosophy. I 
have to struggle to understand the 
words, hut once I get past that, I not 
only understand, but most of the time I 
feel the meaning. Woman worker 

Oklahoma 


I’ve read through two issues of N&L 
and found them to be of high quality. 
Many Left newspapers, unfortunately, 
simply spout “orthodox” Marxist rheto- 
ric and party lines. N&L has much 
more substance than this. I like the 
guide at the top of each paper: “Human 
power is its own end.” I particularly en- 
joyed the article on Emma Goldman 
(Oct. 1986 N&L). In general, from read- 
ing N&L and thumbing through Raya’s 
book on Rosa Luxemburg, I can safely 
say that I’m very sympathetic with the 
goals and ideals being presented... 

Student activist 
SUNY- Binghamton, NY 
* * * 

Here’s a contribution to defray the 
costs of my subscription to the biweek- 
ly. I don’t know if greater frequency of 
N&L is the answer. I suggest taking 
over a TV network. 


U'/'l ZXllj 

Ed. Note : Thanks to all our subsa 
U)hq responded to our call for he, 
meeting the increased costs of pri 
and postage for a biweekly N&L. 
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BIA spreading lies at tribal council 


^ jjy shainape Shcapwe 

On Dec. 30 the Fort Totten Reservation held its 
semi-annual tribal council meeting at the Sioux agency. 
In the past there have been a couple of BIA (Bureau of 
Indian Affairs) police at the meetings, but we usually 
ignored them. This year about eight officers were 
brought in from Turtle Mountain, and agents from the 
BIA office in Aberdeen, South Dakota stood at the door 
taking pictures of people coming into the meeting. They 
claimed it was to show how good the attendance was at 
the council meeting, and that the meeting wasn’t being 
run by the BIA. But the real reason they came was to 
threaten people, and to claim we're troublemakers. 

The meeting was held to re-elect tribal council mem- 
bers, and to discuss immediate problems with services, 
mainly federal cuts in medical services. (See my column 
in Oct. 1986 N&L.) But before we could begin discus- 
sion, one BIA official warned that if we insisted on 
making a bigger issue of the cuts, we would “make it 
harder” on ourselves. He said fewer cuts were being 
made than first indicated, and that national headlines 
had made tiie cuts appear much worse than they actu- 
ally were. He said we only “hurt ourselves” when we 
wrote in local and state papers asking for volunteer help 
in, medical services. And he also said leftists were “hav- 
ing a lot of fun with your pathetic plight.” 

The volunteer medical help is vitally important now. 
County health nurses from all over North Dakota are 
using their own time off to go to four reservations. 
They have been giving training in CPR, taking blood 
sugar and other tests. Fundraising is also being organ- 
ized to buy instruments to measure blood sugar. 

People at the council meeting weren’t fooled or 
intimidated by the BIA agent spreading disinfor- 
mation, and he knew that we all knew he was 
lying. An older man said if we don’t help our- 


selves, the federal government sure as hell won’t. 
This is a different response from even 10 years 
ago, when we felt we should be "grateful” for 
help, like the government-sponsored housing pro- 
gram. That low-grade housing is so bad that peo- 
ple can’t stay in it in the wintertime. The feeling 
at the council was that we’ll do whatever we have 
to do to get what we need. A march and protest in 
Washington this spring is still being discussed. 


' ' v.» ,.•*** ■ , 




Bleak scenes and 70% unemployment on Pine 
Ridge reservation, South Dakota. 

I think there are a couple of reasons for the change 
in attitude from years past. First, is that we have had 
to fight so hard for everything we needed and got. And 
I also think that we as women have been fighting to 
speak out, to be heard and to take part in decisions; it 
has encouraged everyone to struggle. 

Here in Michigan there is a movement called the 
Sweetgrass Roots Movement, of Chippewa, Ottawa, and 
Potowatamie people. In January they held a protest at 
the state capitol in Lansing. Their movement to get 
services restored and improved is different, since they 
deal with the state instead of the federal government, 
but it is part of the same struggle of Indian nations. I 
will write in the future of their movement here. 


In-person reports: Forsyth County, Ga. 


(continued from page 1) 

the speakers — I was sitting in the second row. 

When I arrived the whole thing was like a family 
reunion. 1 would see someone recognize a friend they 
hadn’t seen in 20 years. They would hug each other 
and cry. It Was so powerful. 

I went to a nearly all-white high school in Alabama 
and I’ve had lots of experiences. I didn’t trust white 
people. But when I heard Dean Carter speak with that 
southern accent — I couldn’t believe it because what he 
was saying made him so human. 

There was a lot of discussion concerning why we were 
marching in Forsyth- We wanted this march to be a 
teaching march. That’s why we remained silent — we 
just wanted to march through and say we had no ani- 
mosity. We just wanted to walk through. The leaders of 
the march said they never saw that level of violence in 
all of their experience in the Civil Rights Movement. 
On the first march, the police were trying to intimidate 
the marchers. They were dropped off at the point of a 
Klan- rally. When the marchers decided to go ahead 
with the march, the sheriff got scared. He really started 
shaking. 

I never saw this kind of animosity and hate before, as 
iyt; is in Forsyth county. — 18 year old student 

* * * 

At the Friday night preparatory rally at West Hunter 
Baptist church, many speakers made a very strong con- 

‘Day of outrage’ 

New York, N. Y.— -Upwards of 5,000 Black pro- 
testors marched on the “Day of Mourning and Ou- 
trage,” Jan. 21, in memory of Michael Griffith, brutally 
beaten and murdered in Howard Beach by white racists 
a , month earlier. Demonstrators rallied at the Marti- 
nique Hotel in midtown where many homeless people 
live. Black students from all five boroughs led the 
march. Some of the hand-made signs underscored deep 
passions: “Self-determination is a must!” “Down with 
American Apartheid!” and “KRK Howard Beach is Am- 
erikkka.” . ■ ■ ■ i . 

As we marched toward Mayor Koch’s home near 
Washington Square, the crowd of a few thousand 
swelled as sympathizers joined from the streets. 

The hour-and-a-half-long rally at Koch’s residence 
featured many speakers that thousands stayed to hear 
in twenty degree, windy weather. A former homeless 
woman declared, “We’ll march to the end of the world 
for freedom. We’re not fighting for Civil Rights any- 
more. We’re fighting for human rights.” She told every- 
one to be mindful of the many Blacks not there, who 
were on the streets of Harlem, whom we need to con- 
nect with. 

What was new in the talks by the many speakers — 
Black Muslims, nationalist students, Vernon Mason and 
Alton Maddox (attorneys for the survivors of the How- 
ard Beach incident) and the others — were the most stri- 
dent attacks on established Black leadership in New 
York. Maddox noted that 31 Black spokesmen literally 
stood with Koch and police chief Benjamin Ward in de- 
nouncing the survivors, Sandiford and Grimes, and then- 
lawyers for deciding not to cooperate with the racist 
and untrustworthy District Attorney Santucci. Those 
Black spokesmen were not at this march. But Maddox 
and Mason as well as a South African revolutionary 
went further than those criticisms, Maddox said the es- 
tablished Black leaders had no confidence in the reason 
of Black people who did not believe in the justice sys+ 
fern: ; - : - ..... • - - ^.participants 


nection with what occured in Howard Beach and the 
general mood in the country as a whole. 

In terms of what is happening in the U.S., I find 
there are a great deal of similarities between the U.S. 
and South Africa. The racism here is' much more subtle; 
it is not sanctioned by law as in South Africa. It is so 
subtle to the extent that many people are not aware of 
it, At the march, one of the banners the racists held up 
said “The U.S. will trade with South Africa — their 
whites for our blacks.” I spoke to a friend tonight and 
apparently the South African government and its media 
are having a field day with what is happening in For- 
syth. They are saying: “See, racism is everywhere.” 
They are using it for their own advantage. 

— South African professor in the U.S. 


At the march there were students from schools all 
over the country: Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Califor- 
nia, Washmgton D.C. and from the Carolinas. It was re- 
ally impressive. It is clear that there is a new genera- 
tion born after the Civil Rights Movement. They are a 
response to history — a history they have not lived. 
They felt compelled to make a move. There were buses 
from Chicago and Ohio as well. The tires on the Ohio 
buses were slashed on the night before the march. 

This was the largest march in the South in a decade- 
and-a-half and it was against the Klan. It is clearly a 
renaissance of feelings and passions of thousands of peo- 
ple who came out to march. You could see hundreds of 
cars and buses carrying people out to march in a cara- 
van line. 

The SCLC is now pressing for an investigation on the 
violence in 1912, that originally forced Black people out 
of Forsyth County 75 years ago, when Black people lost 
their jobs, their housing, their way of life. These are the 
issues that surround what happened in 1912. 

Today, it is the Reagan administration that has con- 
tributed to the climate in this country. It is a vicious 
expression of Moynihan’s policy of “benign neglect.” 
The racism in the U.S. is Reaganism. It is an agenda on 
which Black people are expendable. — Lucius Outlaw 

Visiting professor at Spellman College 


Black/Red View 


Constitutional racism 

by John Alan 

This year Black History Month falls within the year 
of the bicentennial of the U.S. Constitution. The con- 
junction of these two events gives us an opportunity to 
look at the relationship that exists, and has existed, be- 
tween the U.S. Constitution and Black History. 

Black History Month (originally Black History Week) 
is not as old as the U.S. Constitution, but it has the sig- 
nificant distinction of being able to trace its birth as an 
idea that emerged out of the Black mass freedom move- 
ment that began at the time of World War I. At that 
time Black Americans began their great migration from 
the terror of an oppressive South to the relative free- 
dom of the North. At the very heart of that historic mi- 
gration was a new transforming Black self-consciousness 
that created both the Garvey Movement and the revolt 
of the Black intellectuals, such as Carter G. Woodson, 
against the distortions and trivialization of Black histo- 
ry by white historians. 

However, the birth of the U.S. Constitution in 1787 
did not signal the birth of Black freedom, although the 
men that wrote that document were steeped in the phil- 
osophy of the “inalienable rights of man.” 

SLAVE TRADE ENDORSED 

Most contrary to their expressed philosophy, the 
“founding fathers” at Philadelphia produced a document 
that provided for the recognition of the foreign slave 
trade as a source of labor power by stipulating that 
Congress would not interfere with that trade for 20 
years. The Constitution also provided that if a person 
who is a Black slave, who “owed service or labor” ran 
away to another state, the latter would have to return 
him or her to the party to whom the service was owed. 
Thus slave masters were protected against loss of then- 
human property whenever a slave sought asylum in a 
free state. 

At the same time, the authors of the Constitution 
conceptualized the absolute dehumanization of Afro- 
Americans by designating them to be counted as 
"three-fifths of a man” when determining representa- 
tion of states in the House of Representatives. 

We return to this history today, not just for history’s 
sake or to be able to point to the fact that the “sacred” 
founding document of the United Stages was racist in 
conception as well as in practice from the moment of its 
birth. Even liberal interpretations of the Constitution, 
at times of revolution and social unrest, have failed to 
eradicate anti-blackism as a lethal, potent political/eco- 
nomic force in the U.S. 

Today, Reagan’s six year war against Black civil 
rights and economic security is manifesting its true self 
as raw racism. 

ONGOING RIGHTS BATTLES 

Official Black leaders, as always, are quite prepared 
to defend in court the legal rights of Afro-Americans. 
Up to this point they have impeded the persistent at- 
tempts of Reagan’s Attorney General, Edwin Meese, 
and William Bradford Reynolds, the chief of the civil 
rights division in the Justice Department, to get the Su- 
preme Court to narrow the Constitutional interpretation 
of Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, the statute 
outlawing discrimination in the workplace. 

A conclusive legal victory will not cause the per- 
manent army of Black unemployed, the so-called 
"underclass,” to disappear into thin air. This prob- 
lem, like) racism, is not simply legal or. Sociological, 
but arises from the general crisis of capitalism in 
this changed political/economic world that propels 
Reaganism forward. 

How do we go beyond the narrow concept that Black 
liberation stops at formal political rights, and catch that 
the opposite to this perpetual crisis that denigrates peo- 
ple everywhere is real human emancipation in a totally 
different kind of society? Although Black masses have 
yet to bring their full force of opposition to bear against 
Reagan’s retrogressionism, we can still start thinking 
about what that opposition would mean in terms of a 
new society. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signalled a new movement from prac- 
tice which was itself a form of theory. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices 
of revolt from below could be heard unseparated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
became editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is 
the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy 
and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
which spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s 
Humanism internationally, as American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way road between the U.S. and 
Africa. These works challenge post-Marx Marxists 
to return to Marx’s Marxistri. ’ . . ; j > 

News and Letters Committees, an organization of 


Marxist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new hu- 
man relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

We organized ourselves into a committee form of 
organization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 
The world development of a half-century of Marx- 
ist-Humanism is recorded in the document^ bn mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title, The Raya 
DunayeVskaya Collection, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Ur- 
ban Affairs, Detroit, Michigan. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim.. .to promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both Capital and labor.” We do not separate the 
mass ac^yities from the activity of. thinking. . 
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After the massacre in Manila Youth Confront 
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Filipino peasants speak out 


Manila, The Philippines— After a week of dem- 
onstrations, including camping out in front of the Min- 
istry of Agrarian Reform (MAR) for more than one 
week, 10,000 peasants and supporters marched to the 
Mendiola Bridge on Jan. 22 in order to directly con- 
front the Aquino administration’s failure to act quickly 
on the urgent need for a genuine land reform program. 
Below is an in-person account as told to a revolution- 
ary student activist and a friend from the U.S. 

Before the Marines shot into the crowd, we heard 
shots overhead. We ran toward the side of the streets to 
retreat. After we recovered from that sudden burst of 
gunfire, we returned back to the middle of the street, 
and that was when the Marines started shooting at the 
crowd. Two were killed instantly. 

After that first burst of gunfire, we saw the situation 
was really futile. We realized the soldiers were aiming 
to kill. People retreated but soldiers followed them in 
jeeps, firing with rifles and throwing tear gas cannisters. 

We had been waiting for 1,000 other peasant activists 
to join us. But we fled to Liwasong, Bonifacio (one ki- 
lometer away from Mendiola Bridge) where the Marines 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 



Dozens of students demonstrated for divestment at 
Pennsylvania State University. 


* * * 

Over one million students in Spain have participated 
in a campaign of high school strikes and demon- 
strations, ongoing since December, that have forced the 
Education Minister to offer increased scholarships, 
school spending and “student participation.” Neither 
that offer nor the violence of police and right-wing 
counter-demonstrators has stopped the students’ de- 
mands for free and open university admissions. 

* * * 
l 

In South Korea, a wave of student outrage and pro- 
tests met the disclosure Jan. 19 that 21-year-old Park 
Jong Chul had been tortured to death by Seoul police 
five days before. To cover up how systematic is the tor- 
ture of student and labor activists and other dissidents 
by the “anti-Communist” police squad that murdered 
Park, Pres. Chun Doo Hwan fired his Interior Minister 
and his National Police Chief. 


opened fire again, 20 minutes later. The Marines were 
now forming a phalanx to entrap us. We retreated to- 
ward the post office. SWAT teams were lining up. Eight 
more people were killed as the Marines advanced and 
opened fire at us. They arrested several of our friends. 
Some scampered to safety. Women were screaming. 

Even now, some survivors are in prison. But they 
won’t say where. The others they released only after 
the human rights lawyers intervened. 

I was suffering from muscle cramps. If not for the 
highly-organized peasants, I would have been left. But 
fortunately two old peasants carried me to safety. We 
found a passenger jeep and finally escaped. 

Our major demands include rejecting the policies 
of the M.A.R. and implementation of genuine land re- 
form. The prices of fertilizers and other farm imputs 
controlled by big business and foreign capitalists 
should immediately be lowered, especially in Nueva 
Ecija (an area north of Manila). We demand an end 
to the landowners’ capitalist agricultural projects. 

Look at the proposed constitution. You can’t find any 
provisions for the peasants. If the Aquino government does 
not have any policies that are pro-peasant, then we will 
have to do it for ourselves like we did at Hacienda Tinio. 
Last January we took over 27 hectares of land in that area. 

Our struggles are intensifying to attain our legitimate ob- 
jectives. We assume other struggles abroad will help up in 
whatever way they can. Other than that we will try to do 
our objectives on our own. — Jun and Willie 

Revolutionary peasants 
San Fernando, Pamponga 

5,000 protest Star Wars 

Orlando , Fla. — On Jan. 16 over 100 people took a 
train from Boston and New York to Florida to protest 
the first test flight of the Trident II Missile, a Star 
Wars weapon. This was the first major anti-nuke dem- 
onstration in the South. Five thousand people attended. 
At Cape Canaveral 138 people were arrested performing 
civil disobedience. 

The majority of demonstrators were women. Many on 
the train formed all-women affinity groups. They dis- 
cussed ways of making their protest free of competition 
and other patriarchal values. A few gave their names as 
Sojourner Truth when they were arrested. 

A Quaker woman told me she felt that the organiz- 
ers made a mistake scheduling the event around 
Martin Luther King’s birthday. The Black community 
of Orlando was not at the rally, because they were at 
a march honoring King. She said that all the brick 
roads in the town were built long ago by slaves. 

One of the few Black demonstrators told me, “I’m a 
Black woman. I know the history of racism in Florida. 
So when an activist tells me that I should get arrested 
and try to disarm the police with a smile, then it’s obvi- 
ous he’s suffering from naivete. I have no intention of 
getting anywhere near the police.” 

There was a small group of counter-demonstrators. 
One wore a “Buckwheat” T-shirt. Another wore a pic- 
ture of a Black African being assassinated. 

Many on board the train felt peace could be achieved 
by putting faith in Gorbachev. When I tried challenging 
their views and said I didn’t like Gorbachev or Reagan, 
I was called an anarchist. — Hal Stone 


Selected Publications From 
News & Letters Committees 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
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‘merchants of death’ 

Costa Mesa, Cal. — 1,500 peace activists, including 
hundreds of youth, confronted the “merchants of death” 
Jan. 26 at their annual winter arms sale conference, 
Wincon. Every major weapons system built in the last 
20 years, both nuclear and conventional, was first intro- 
duced at Wincon. 

There was a lively dialogue between the protesters, 
which included teenagers on skateboards, and local resi- 
dents. Hundreds of cars “honked for peace” as they 
went by. Some passersby even joined the picket line. 

The youth also actively defied the taunts of aggres- 
sive, pro-Star Wars, pro-contra Reaganites who counter- 
demonstrated and claimed to represent “Young Ameri- 
cans.” At the same time, they resented being branded 
“Communist”; one 19-year old said, “The U.S. and Rus- 
sia are both in it. All I want is no more war!” A 16-year 
old said, “This is great. So many people are out here 
against. Reagan’s wars!” — Anti-war activist 


Bulletin from Chile 


Editor’s Note: In Chile today there are many forms of re- 
sistance against the Pinochet dictatorship. In one neighbor- 
hood of Santiago, CODEM (Committee for the Defense of 
the Rights of Women) has been putting out a few mimeo- 
graphed sheets called “Oye Vecina” (Listen Neighbor). The 
latest issue contains a poem on the Disappeared, an editori- 
al on peace and an interview with Carmen Gloria Quinta- 
na, who along with Rodrigo Rojas was attacked and 
burned by Chilean military police last July. Rodrigo died 
and Carmen Gloria was sent to a Canadian hospital to re- 
cover from severe burns. Below we print excepts from “Oye 
Vecina." 

The bulletin is new 
in this area and exists 
so we may talk of im- 
portant matters which 
touch very close to 
home. ..Peace for the 
dictatorship signifies 
the absence of commu- 
nism, and for those 
who support a dia- 
logue with the oppres- 
sors peace signifies 
containing the yearn- 
ing of the people’s 
struggle for their 
rights. For us peace 
signifies justice, work, 
health, education, life, 
liberty and we know that we will only achieve this 
when we are able to exercise and govern these rights... 
INTERVIEW WITH 
CARMEN GLORIA QUINTANA 

“(On July 2, 1986) I and my sister, Luis, Florencio 
and Maria Eugenia came out of my house very early, 
having decided the day before that we were going to 
protest in the streets. We went looking for a demon- 
stration to join but we didn’t find any. Then, suddenly 
we met Marcelo and Rodrigo. We began to make a bar- 
ricade We were intercepted by a patrol in a van. 

“...They all had their faces painted black and thejj 
carried submachine guns across their chests. First they 
got Rodrigo and began to beat him... He was left uncon- 
cious... They asked me for documents and I told them I 
was a university student. They became angry... said 
they were at war with us... 

“Two civil guards arrived in a yellow van. They want- 
ed to take a picture of me with the tires in my hand, as 
if arming a barricade. I didn’t want to. ‘Take' the photo 

you mother f ,’ they said. They put me up against 

the wall and sprayed me with benzene from head to^ 
foot. I asked them why and they laughed... Then one 
guy threw a lighting device between Rodrigo and me. 

“I began to burp... I tried to put out the fire with my 
hands but I couldn’t. They stuck a gun butt in my 
mouth while I was burning because I tried to put out 
the fire. Rodrigo was burning and I became uncon- 
scious. 

What they did is not a human act. I do not believe a 
conscious human being would be able to do that...” 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


Abortion in Spain 

On Dec. 30 Spain's Supreme Court 
supported the suit filed by a rightist 
anti-abortion group called Family Ac- 
tion by striking down a month-old gov- 
ernment decree that had eased a wom- 
an's access to abortion. 

Last November, under pressure from 
the women’s movement, the government 
had eliminated a review board that de- 
cided whether a woman was eligible for 
a legal abortion in public facilities. 
“Qualifications” included rape, a de- 
formed fetus, and danger to the moth- 
er’s life. 

The government-sponsored Institute 
of the Woman estimated that since lim- 
ited abortion was legalized in 1985, 
27,000 women should have been ap- 
proved as eligible for abortions. But un- 
der the bureaucratic, conservative re- 
view system, only 200-300 abortions 
were performed legally, while an esti- 
mated 100,000 other women had to seek 
other means in Spain or abroad. 

The November decree came about af- 
ter feminists had helped set up a net- 
work of family planning clinics where 
women could go for safe but “illegal” 
abortions. When word surfaced about 
the proposed easing of restrictions in 
November, police raided some of the 
clinics in Madrid, Salamanca and Mala- 
ga, arresting those inside and seizing 
clinic files. Women’s groups have organ- 
ized to prevent prosecution of those ar- 
rested. 

Women are . protesting the Supreme 
Court ruling, and continue to struggle 
for a woman’s right to decide when she 
will experience childbirth. 

Haitian Chronicle 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti— From Feb. 
7, 1986, the date of the overthrow of 


Duvalier, to today, not one torturer 
from the old regime has been brought 
to court to answer for his crimes. The 
most notorious ones are: Albert Pierre 
(now in Brazil), Col. Franck Romain, 
Col. Jean Valmd, and Col. Williams Re- 
gala [today a member of the National 
Governing Council (CNG) and Minister 
of the Interior and National Defense]. 

The first National Congress of Demo- 
cratic Movements has been called for 
the three days beginning Jan. 28 in 
Port-au-Prince. Working for demacouti 
zation [removing Tonton Macoute col- 
laborators], attempting to form a uni- 
fied organization, elaborating a concept 
of (a new) society — these are the points 
which we expect to develop during the 
Congress. The Congress will unite se- 
veral democratic organizations such as 
KID (Committee for Democratic Uni- 
ty), Mobile Institute for Democratic Ed- 
ucation (IMED), National Organization 
for the Defense of Youth (ORNA- 
DEJE), February 7 Political Club, etc. 
The call for the Congress reads in part: 

“Since the operation-dechoukaj (up- 
rooting) of Feb. 7 (1986), touched off by 
the determination of the Haitian people 
to live free or die rather than accept 
the continuation of the Duvalier dicta- 
torship, a big gulf has grown between 
the CNG and the people’s aspirations 
for democracy and reconstruction of the 
economy. The first National Congress of 
Democratic Movements hopes to be the 
expression of the collective will which, 
so recently — during the great street 
demonstration (of 200,000) on Nov. 7 
and the general strike which followed 
it — has shown its determination to see 
its demands satisfied. The Congress or- 
ganizers are citizens groups, especially: 
peasant, youth, women’s, town and 
neighborhood associations; groups work- 
ing for human rights, political freedom 
or democracy.” _ Renjm H< , douviUe 


Chernobyl and Europe Contadora collapse 


In the Jan. 25 elections in West Ger- 
many, Helmut Kohl’s ruling coalition 
got a far lower than expected vote, and 
the Green Party won some small victo- 
ries. The vote was one aspect of conti- 
nuing concern over the Chernobyl nu- 
clear disaster and the more recent mas- 
sive chemical spills in the Rhine River. 
In late December a demonstration of 
5,000 was held at Wackersdorf, at the 
construction site of West Germany’s 
first nuclear waste recycling plant. 
Wackersdorf is also a launch pad for 
U.S. cruise missiles. 

Dr. Velikhov, a Russian physicist, tes- 
tified to the U.S. Congress in January 
about the “successes” of the clean-up at 1 
Chernobyl. Untold sums have been 
spent to entomb the blown-up reactor 
and to decontaminate the surrounding 
area. Untold lives have been spent too, 
now and years into the future. Velikhov 
said that 31 people had died, and an- 
other 237 had radiation sickness. But 
Velikhov said most of the ill were out 
of the hospital and back to work. He 
projected no rise in the cancer rate in 
the area. The Russian plan is to in- 
crease nuclear power five-fold into the 
21st century. 

In Europe, studies continue to show 
that the Chernobyl radiation fallout is a 
present danger. In northern Sweden, 
moose, reindeer and wild animals are 
being contaminated as they eat berries 
and fir needles, in which cesium has be- 
come concentrated. Radiation is also 
present in water and livestock fodder, 
and contaminated reindeer are being 
taken off the food market. In contradic- 
tion to Velikhov’s forecast, Swedish sci- 
entists predict a rise in cancer rates ini 
20-30 years in areas such as central: 
Lappland, hardly around the corner 
from Chernobyl. 


(continued from page 1) 

billion debt, that it has been forced by 
the U.S. to distance itself from the San- 
dinistas in order to continue receiving 
IMF (International Monetary Fund) 
and World Bank loans. Indeed, the very 
week of the failed Contadora initiative, 
the second payment on a $1.7 billion 
IMF loan came due, 

The silence on the part of Mexico’s 
rulers, however, is being shattered by 
the latest protests of the students at 
the National University (UNAM) who 
began a general strike Jan. 29 against 
the government’s efforts to raise fees 
and restrict entrance to the University. 
Hundreds of thousands of students par- 
ticipated in the strike, whose power was 
reflected in the banner that students 
hung from the walls of the Engineering 
Building: “The first free territory in 
Mexico.” 

In the course of four months of conti- 
nuous protests — which have involved 
several rallies with more than 100,000 
attending — the students have succeeded 
in getting the administration to agree to 
a public discussion on the cutbacks. But 
the students now insist that their strug- 
gle against the university will continue 
until their demands are met— which in- 
cludes a demand for a doubling of the 
University’s budget, which has been cut 
by 40% over the past five years. 

It is the constant re-emergence of 
such voices from below that is the most 
fundamental type of opposition, both to 
the native rulers and Reagan himself. 
That becomes ever-more the determi- 
nant, in view of the fact that Reagan l 
will not let the furor i over his involve- J 
ment in Irangate distract him from his • 
effort to destroy the Nicaraguan Revo- • 
lution. I 


Reagan’s America: racism, pauperization, militarized science 


i u 


(continued from page I) 

The Reagan-inspired racism gripping Forsyth County 
is seen nationwide. Most shockingly of all, in Howard 
Beach, New York City, it has resulted in the death of 
23-year-old Michael Griffith at the hands of a gang of 
white racists. On Jan. 21, thousands rallied against rac- 
ism in New York by marching on Mayor Koch’s home 
and attending teach-ins. 

On Jan. 19, 15,000 rallied in Phoenix against newly 
elected Arizona Governor Evan Mecham’s decision to 
rescind the state holiday honoring Martin Luther King, 
<fcr. Mecham openly courted racist sentiment, stating: 
“When the majority says, ‘We won’t take it any more,’ I 
fear for Blacks.” 

In Chicago, tom once again by open racist appeals 
against Mayor Harold Washington in the mayoral pri- 
mary, a report for the Metropolitan Planning Council 
released on Jan. 25 called the Chicago area the most ra- 
cially segregated in the nation. 

THE GRAND ILLUSION OF REAGANOMICS 

The real state of the union is also joblessness, pover- 
ty and lowered wages for the majority of Americans. 
Overall unemployment stood at 6.7% for all of 1986, 
with the rate for Blacks double that at 13.7% and the 
rate for Latinos 10.5%, while that for Black teenagers 
stood at a catastrophic 36.1%. As bad as these figures 
are, they do not count the millions of discouraged work- 
ers who did not seek a job in 1986, or the millions of in- 
voluntary part-time workers. Including these would dou- 
ble or triple the official rate. The non-governmental 
Council on International and Public Affairs’ November 
1986 study on “Joblessness and the Pauperization of 
Work in America” found that over 90% of the new jobs 
created in 1986 were in the service sector, where work- 
ers earn an average of only a little over $9,000 per year. 

* In addition to our central cities, and our increas- 
ingly Appalachianized Midwest industrial region, 
whole new areas of economic crises have emerged. 
Thus, once prosperous Houston now has an official 
unemployment rate of 10%, higher than that officially 
recorded for the Detroit area. 

In the face of this reality of an increasingly pau- 
perized America, which today has the world’s largest 
national debt, Reagan’s speech boasts hollowly: 
"We’ve rescued our nation from the worst economic 
mess since the Depression.” That illusion is not 
Reagan’s alone, but that of the capitalist ideologues 
as a whole. As we put it in our "Marxist-Humanist 
Draft Perspectives, 1986-87”: "The Grand Illusion, 
however, that all capitalist ideologues...have created 
about this nuclear world with its robotized prod- 
uction was achieved by forgetting that Alienated La- 
bor is the irreplaceable foundation, essence and uni- 
versal form — the creator of all values and surplus- 
values.” The Reaganites can escape into Star Wars 
and Hi-Tech robotics,, but we live here on earth. The 
new pauperization is as much a result of robotics 


displacing workers as of wage cutbacks in many in- 
dustries. 

Since December, 2,500 workers have been locked out 
by Iowa Beef Processors in Dakota City, Nebraska. 
Iowa Beef s contract offer would have them making less 
in 1990 than they had in 1980, somewhere around $7 
per hour, plus accepting a two-tier wage system. 

In California, 1,000 workers at Watsonville Canning 
and Frozen Food Company have been out for 16 
months, with the company trying to reduce wages from 
$7 to $4.25 per hour. A martial law atmosphere reigns 
in Watsonville against the mainly Latina women work- 
ers. 

In Indianola, Mississippi, 950 workers at the Delta 
Pride Catfish Processors have won union recognition af- 
ter a nine-month drive. Mainly Black women, the work- 
ers gained the support of the local Black movement 
against horrendous conditions, including women’s rooms 
without doors and working all day while standing in 
cold water. 

In the biggest recent labor battle, USX steelworkers 
are facing an extremely retrogressive contract after six 
months on strike. 

HEIGHTENED MILITARIZATION 
OF SCIENCE 

Reagan is not only sticking to his Star Wars plan at a 
cost of $500 billion, but is determined to fnove toward 
early “deployment” in the 1990s, at a cost of $100 bil- 
lion. While they will never be able to protect the U.S. 
from missile attack, the new lasers might very well be 
able to destroy Russian cities from space. Helping to 
whip up war hysteria for Reagan is ABC-TV’s $32 mil- 
lion, 12-hour mini-series, “Amerika,” to be broadcast in 
February. Reagan now wants to build a vast $6 billion 
atom smasher 52 miles in circumference “to restore 
America’s competitiveness” in world markets via what 
he calls “pure” scientific research, in reality the building 


blocks of further militarization. 

In addition, $80 million is being spent on research 
into the arcane subject of antimatter. But according to 
the New York Times (1/20/87): “Right now this work f 
is pure research, but scientists say that in the future 
antimatter could be used in rocket engine power genera- 
tion, and other applications.” 

As Marx wrote over 100 years ago: "Even the pure 
light of .science seems unable to shine but on a dark 
background of ignorance. All our invention seems to 
result in endowing material forces with intellectual 
life, and in stultifying human life into a material 
force.” (Address to the Peoples Paper 1856.) 

Against this Reagan retrogressionism, forces of oppo- 
sition have appeared. In addition to the tens of thou- 
sands protesting racism in Forsyth County, Georgia, and 
Howard Beach, New York, the new year has seep other 
protests: : 

On Jam 17, 4,500 demonstrated against the Trident II 
missile at Cape Canaveral Air Force Station. One hun- 
dred thirty-eight people, including 83-year-old Dr. Ben- 
jamin Spook, were arrested for climbing the gate. Most 
of those arrested were forced to spend the night out- 
doors. (see story, p. 7) 

In St. Raul, when 300 demonstrated against use of the 
Minnesota National Guard in Central America over the 
objections even of Governor Rudy Berpich, they and re- 
porters Were doused with fire hose® on a night’ when the 
wind-chill index was 36 degrees below Zero. 

From Georgia to Minnesota and from California to 
New York, the American masses continue to suffer un- 
der Reaglanism, with worse in store for 1987. Far from 
Congressional investigations saving us from Reaganism, ■ 
it will take continuing and deepening hard-fought bat- 
tles of workers, women’s liberationists, youth and 
Blacks even to begin to roll back his six years of retro- 
gression. That fight has reached a new and decisive 
stage in 1987. 
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One year after Marcos ouster: an in-person report 


Farmworkers 
used up and 
thrown away 


The Philippines: coups, mass opposition 


by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

On New Year’s Eve, after working a full eight-hour 
day, 300 onion field workers at Boskovitch Farms in the 
Santa Clarita Valley in California were suddenly fired, 
without any warning. These workers were stunned, as 
tnany of them had been with the company from 15 to 
30 years. New Year’s Eve these workers were given 
their last paycheck, and were told that they would not 
be rehired or relocated to another Boskovitch property. 

The Boskovitch family, which had grown rich from 
the bent backs of these workers in the Santa Clarita 
Valley, is moving much of its farming operation to Mex- 
ico where, according to them, they can get field workers 
for a whole day for what they pay a worker here to 
work for one hour. 

30 YEARS AND OUT 

These farmworkers worked from sunrise to sunset, 
sometimes two weekg without a day off, sometimes by 
the lights of their cars, when the company had large or- 
ders to fill. One woman, Rosa Delarosa, said she had 
worked in spite of back pain and arthritis when she was 
needed to help fill large orders for Boskovitch. And now 
suddenly: no job. 

In the “Workshop Talks” column in the Feb. 13 N&L, 
John Marcotte wrote about how the new so-called “im- 
migration reform” law is really an attack on American 
labor. He discussed one aspect that shows how the big 
growers have made sure to guarantee themselves a sup- 
ply of cheap labor, no matter how else immigration poli- 
cy in this country changes. But what is never guaran- 
teed is the worker’s right to a job. 

What kind of system is capitalism, when one per- 
son has the power to control the means for another 
to exist? It’s against the law to kill another, but what 
is the difference in killing a person or taking away 
his or her means to live? 

I went to Newhall in the Santa Clarita Valley to try 
to meet some of these workers to hear their story. I 
went to what they call the “outdoor unemployment of- 
ice” — the lot outside a market on San Fernando Road 
where workers gather hoping for day labor. 

I met one worker who had been working for Bosko- 
(continued on page 3) 


America’s 

Black 

fouchstone 


by Lou Turner 

Two recent accounts — one appearing in the Feb. 13 
issue of News & Letters by Lucius Outlaw on the mass 
Civil Rights march in Forsyth County, Georgia, and the 
other, Jesse Jackson’s Op-Ed article in the Jan. 28 New 
York Times — represent compelling responses to distinct 
and ongoing struggles of Black America. 

Jesse Jackson reminds us that Ronald Reagan openly 
drew Klan support when he first announced his candi- 
dacy for President in Philadelphia, Mississippi, where in 
1963 three civil rights workers — Schwemer, Chaney and 
Goodman — were murdered. Nevertheless, Rev. Jackson’s 
reminder was not for the purpose of drawing the inesca- 
pable conclusion that Lucius Outlaw does, namely, that 
"racism in the U.S. is Reaganism. It is an agenda on 
which Black people are expendable.” 

JESSE JACKSON AND REAGANOMICS 

Rev. Jackson wants us to look past the “symbol” of 
the racist, neo-fascist episodes that occurred in Howard 
Beach and Forsyth County, to A he real “source” — Reag- 
anomics. “The farmers in Forsyth County feel like an 
endangered species,” Rev. Jackson tells us, adding: 
“What can they expect from an Administration that has 
presided over the decimation of family farming? When 
people lose their hope, it is hard for them to be open 
minded.” In other words, Reaganomics made them do 
it! 

Once, the late African-American poet Robert Hayden 
expressed what binds the symbol to the source of Amer- 
ican civilization: ...what do 

they fear mistrust betray more than the freedom they boast 
of in their ignorant pride... 

america...as much a problem in metaphysics as it is a na- 
tion... ("American Journal”) 

(continued on page 6) 
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AIDS: questions of sexuality and freedom 


by Terry Moon 

AIDS, the disease from which no one recovers, has 
forced a national debate about TV ads for condoms, and 
brought new arguments into the question of sex educa- 
tion and clinics that give out birth control devices and 
information in high schools. Surgeon General C. Koop 
seemed to give legitimacy to this debate when he stat- 
ed in November that we must do something to stem the 
AIDS epidemic and that, next to abstinence, condoms 
are the best known safeguard. 

While it sounded as if that fanatical Reaganite anti- 
abortionist, Koop, had at last said something that made 
sense, that illusion was dispelled on Jan. 30 when Koop 
instantly capitulated to Education Secretary William J. 
Bennett, who insisted that the emphasis had to be on 
morals and abstinence. 

It is not only that Reaganism and the Catholic 
Church ignore reality when they insist, as Koop and 
Bennett’s joint statement did, that “Young people 
should be taught that the best precaution is abstinence 
until it is possible to establish a mutually faithful mono- 
gamous relationship.” What is so sickening is that if 
they can’t impose their twisted concept of “values” and 
“morals” >n the women and youth of the U.S. and con- 
trol our sexuality to fit their ideas, they would just as 
soon have us die. 

MARX NOT SO FAR AFIELD 

While it may seem far afield, what this debate 
brought to my mind was what Marx wrote in his Eco- 
nomic-Philosophic Manuscripts in 1844. I found myself 
thinking of one sentence in particular: “To what degree 
the needs of man have become human needs is also 
seen in this relationship (between men and women), i.e., 
to what degree another human is needed as a human 
being...” Here Marx was not talking about needs like 
food arid shelter; he was working out what being a hu- 
man being meant and could mean in a new society. 

That kind of thinking about what it means to be 
human is totally missing in the whole debate going 
on today, because this administration doesn’t give a 
damn about what our human needs are. Not only do 
they run roughshod over- our needs for human digni- 
ty, meaningful work, the right of women to control 
our own bodies; even the necessities like food and 
shelter— which could be met even in Marx’s day — are 
either brutally denied or ignored, or we are forced to 
fight just to keep them. 

Even with the liberals it is not human needs that is 
on their minds. Their attitude is that we have to be 
pragmatic because an AIDS epidemic in the next 10 
years would be more devastating than the bubonic 
plague, and because the number of teenage women in 
the U.S. becoming pregnant averages near 3,000 every 
day, with more than half giving birth and half of those 
births to women who are not married. 

REAGANISM’S PUNITIVE ATTITUDE 

On the other hand you have Reaganism and the 
Catholic Church, whose attitude to all these questiolfe 
can be summed up in one word: punitive. Their atti- 
tude is that, by god, if you have sex without being mar- 
ried, or with too many people, you’re going to pay. 
You’re going to pay by getting pregnant, in which case 
they will do everthing they can to keep you from hav- 
ing an abortion — especially if you are poor — or from 

Philippine indignation 

Manila, The Philippines— On Monday, Jan. 26, 
an indignation rally was held condemning the violent 
dispersal of the peasants’ march held on Jan. 22 (see 
Feb. 13 N&L), where 20 people were killed and more 
than 96 wounded in their march to Mendiola. The in- 
dignation rally was the biggest held since President 
Aquino assumed power. 

More than 20,000 people of various organizations 
of the Left movement took part demanding the im- 
mediate investigation and punishment of those in- 
volved. It was a tense moment for both sides. Despite 
the mainstream Left’s avowal to "settle accounts,” 
nothing happened to mar the peaceful rally. What 
could have been a potential burst of violence -fras 
diffused as some Cabinet officials and leading per- 
sonalities of the cause-oriented groups took part in 
the rally. 

If violence had occurred in the rally, the rhilitary 
i coup plotters could have stepped in and justified their 
' intervention ' by saying that 1 the government did not 
have control of the situation any longer. They calculat- 
ed to take the political initiative the moment the Aqui- 
no government, was Wracked with internal , crises. At the 
: moment, the situation apparently seems to be normal 
after a landslide victory of “yes” for the 1987 Constitu- 
tion. 

The peaceful indignation rally created an atmosphere 
wherein the ultra-right and militarist forces could not 
implement their coup plan successfully. It was intended 
that ai series t of . destabilizing moves take place before 
the Feb. 2 : plebiscite. A clear legalistic mind was behind 
the whole plot, and none other than the dictator Mar- 
cos must have hatched the plan. 

The takeover of Channel 7, the armed confrontations 
between the government forces and the coup plotters at 
Villamar airbase and at Sangley Point, only confirmed 
the general plan of taking major military installations as 
a precondition for a successful takeover. In the last day 
of the three-day siege at Channel 7, a glaring lack of ci- 
vilian support for the “mutiny” showed the utter failure 
of the coup d’etat. The first bid to grab power was over. 

— Corresponent, The Philippines 


getting birth control information m the first place. Or 
you’re going to pay by dying of AIDS. 

When young people first *begin to explore their 
own sexuality, how can they do the kind of thinking 
that Marx was talking about if the very question is 
drowned in ignorance and fear of death and of preg- 
nancy? Shall we pick a lifelong partner so that we 
won’t get AIDS? Will we end up needing another hu- 
man being so that we can have regular "safe sex”? 
No doubt Koop and Bennett think thattis what wom- 
en are for; I think women and the youth of the 1980s 
have a different notion of what we need and want. 

That different notion finds expression in the fight 
against Reaganism. We know from our own experience 
that it is precisely when we are fighting for our freedom 
that we sometimes, quite suddenly, grasp what it means 
to be fully human and what our needs are. I think that 
is what Marx meant when he talked of how we are 
“only .individualized through the process of history.” 


IVomcn- 

Worldu'ide 



Women in Lebanon continued their protests (see 
Jan. 30, 1987, N&L). On Feb. 3, Moslem women dem- 
onstrated at Beirut University demanding the re- 
lease of four professors who were kidnapped last 
month. Over 500 people took part in the march as a 
general strike called by students protesting the kid- 
napping paralyzed West Beirut. 

* * * 

The Detroit, Mich., Cadillac Tower maintenance em- 
ployees found out they are not alone when on Feb. 2 
more than 300 people joined their picket line (see Jan. 
30, 1987, N&L). They were protesting the firing of 20 
workers on New Year’s Eve, who are now awaiting trial 
for chaining themselves together in the lobby of the 
building on Jan. 5. One group of supporters came from 
Local 26 of the United Food and Commercial Workers, 
who have been on strike against Cook Family' Foods 
since the beginning of January. 

V * * * 

Israeli women are up in arms over discriminatory laws. 
Women in the town of Migdal Haemek protested the 
rabbi’s decision to bar all women — even women rela- 
tives— from the gravesite of 105-year-old matriarch 
Hannah Chamu, because 11th century mystical writings 
could attribute the town’s recent misfortunes to the 
presence of women at gravesites. Throughout Israel, 
women are as well demonstrating against divorce laws 
which require the consent of both parties, yet give more 
freedom to the man. It took one woman, who left her 
husband because of repeated beatings, 23 years to ob- 
tain a divorce. 

Working pregnant & angry 

Detroit, Mich. — I read in the newspaper about Lil- 
lian Garland, the Black woman in California who got 
pregnant, and when she came back to work after having 
her baby, her job was gone. (See Feb. 13, 1987, N&L.) A 
woman at my job came back to work after her pregnan- 
cy. I asked, “Did you come back because you wanted to, 
or because you had to?” She said; “I had to, because af- 
ter my six-week check-up with my doctor; he said 1 was 
physically OK. After that, I couldn’t pick up any more 
benefit checks.” 

At our job, you don’t get paid for pregnancy leave 
by the company, but from sick and death insurance 
benefits. Our contract slays you can collect for 13 
weeks. When women are pregnant, or after they give 
birth, a lot of people say, "Stick it out as long as you 
can. That way you’ll have more time with your bafby 
after it’s born.” But you can’t do that unless you’ve 
got a lot of money saved up. 

' Yob get $90 a wteek iri benefits. It’s ‘not much 1 but it 
sure beats hotliing. But they tkke away eVeri that $90 a 
week you’re entitled to under the contract when man- 
agement and the insurance company get together and 
say, “The doctor says you’re OK.” So my co-worker got 
her benefits cut off six weeks after she had her baby. It 
wasn’t her choice to comb back td work, she had to. 

I d^n’t think this is fair. Our contract Says’ we’re 
entitled to 13 weeks of sick and accident insurance. 
Then too, if yiou have a serious injury, you need to 
be off more than 13 weeks. But they won’t pay for 
the full time you are disabled. So either the benefits 
don’t last long enough, or you cap’t collect for the 
full term. 

You can feel tired from the strain of labor and child- 
birth, though physically all your drgans are all right and 
you’re able to Walk. But you just feel like you want to 
rest. It seems like rest and relaxation are supposed to 
be only for the wealthy, and leisure is something a 
worker is never able to have at all. — Working woman 


II * FEBRUARY 27. 1987 

Russian feminist speaks 

Editor’ a note — Tatyana Mamonova was exiled from Rus- 
sia in 1980 for her editorship of the samizdat book, Wom- 
an and Russia: an Almanac by Women about Wom- 
en. (See July 1980 and Jan.-Feb. 1981 N&L.) That work 
revealed a diverse Russian Women’s Liberation Movement 
and exposed the sexism in that state -capitalist land. Below 
we print excerpts from an article she recently sent to News 
& Letters. 

...Women doctors, lawyers and engineers in the Soviet 
Union certainly have a greater chance of realizing their 
potential now than they did before, but the patriarchal 
society demands from them untiring proof of their right- 
fulness. You want new rights? Fine! But you remain ac- 
countable for all that was earlier required of you by na- 
ture and tradition. If you can cope with both the old 
and the new responsibilities, we will raise you to higher 
spheres. And don’t complain — it’s your choice. Be 
strong. Be quiet... 

Methods of birth control are primitive, and this is 
an area with practically no development in the Sovi- 
et Union. Naturally, women must resort to many 
abortions. This affects their health, so government 
officials thoughtfully begin to raise the question of 
banning abortions. A new dead end. 

So, too, was the way in which the new exploitation of 
women in heavy industry such as construction and rail- 
road work was ended in 1981— following underground 
feminist criticism which was penetrated from above — 
with a ban which identified 460 jobs as dangerous for 
women, such as driving buses, trams, airplanes and- 
steamships. A doubtful solution. 

I find myself in a vacuum. While in the Soviet Un- 
ion, I was not allowed to attend international wom- 
en’s conferences, just as I was not allowed on the 
Committee of Soviet Women, It would seem that all 
doors should be open to me now. 

However, my efforts to attend the Copenhagen Wom- 
en’s Conference immediately after my exile in 1980 were 
unsuccessful because I did not have a passport. In 1983, 
the French feminists invited me to UNESCO in Paris, 
but then informed me that being a stateless citizen, I 
did not have the right to speak there. 

In 1985 the Kenyan Consul denied me a visa for a 
trip to the international women’s conference in Nairobi 
for no apparent reason. Neither in Vienna, from where I 
tried to escape to Copenhagen, nor in Paris, nor in New 
York where I was denied a visa, did anyone come to my 
aid. My appearance in Boston on the program “The 
Women’s Conference in Nairobi” received a strange an- 
swer from the international committee: “Do you belong 
to any organization? We do not concern ourselves with 
individual questions...” What a pity. Wouldn’t it be 
worth it for them to compare experiences so as not to 
repeat mistakes?... 

— Tatyana Mamonova 

Women students at 
Wesleyan ‘break the silence’ 

Editor’s note: In October, six women students at Wesley- 
an University in Connecticut began interrupting campus 
tours to discuss the problem of sexual assault with prospec- 
tive students and their parents (see Jan. 30, 1987, N&L), 

We were found guilty in January by the Student Ju- 
diciary Board (SJB) of violating the non-academic code 
of conduct. We had been charged with verbal harass- 
ment, which is included in the same section of the code 
as coercion and sexual assault. We were not found 
guilty of that. However, we were found guilty of “inter- 
rupting the institutional process in a way that endan- 
gers the safety or freedom of others.” 

Our trial lasted seven hours, from 7:30 pm to 2:45%m. 
Three of us were put on non-academic probation, which 
is a political censorship. If we’re found guilty of violat- 
ing the code again this semester, according to the terms 
of the SJB and the administration we will be suspended 
or expelled. 

After this semester we’re still censored because if one 
is found guilty of violating the same section of the code 
: again the SJB is supposed to augment the punishment. 
The three others were issued letters of warning because 
they don’t have a past record, whereas the three who 
were put on non-academic probation had been arrested 
last year when 128 students blockaded the administra- 
tion building demanding divestment in South Africa. 

What we actually said on the campus tours was mod- 
erate. We did it as a way to increase awareness and 
break the silence about sexual assault. We said that we 
know it’s not specific to our campus but we’re not satis- 
fied with the resources, available at Wesleyan and feel 
the administration could respond in better ways. 

Targeting the admissions office is not taken well by a 
corporate body like Wesleyan. This is only an educa- 
tional institution insofa* as it doesn’t affect the corpo- 
rate end. Of course when the disenfranchised speak out 
you’ll “interrupt the institutional process.” 

1 This is not the only form of activity that was going 
on here. There is an ad-hoc committee researching 
the history of sexual abuse at Wesleyan. We also 
held a teach-in on sexual assault at which 50 people, 
both women and men, spoke out about their own ex- 
periences. 

The university tries not to pay any attention to these 
problems. The police say there were no incidents re- 
ported' to them last semester. But based on third-party 
i reports to the Middlesei Hospital Crisis Center, we esti- 
mate that at least 30 Wesleyan students were sexually 
assaulted last semester. 


— A participant 
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Boycott Hormel— rally in Austin 




Dear Workers, ' Austin. Minn. 

The Hormel Company has been promoting that they 
and the city of Austin are in a healing process. The 
problem with that statement is over 850 families, in 
Austin alone, disagree. A total of nearly 1,400 workers 
have not returned to work, and no provisions have been 
made to get their jobs back. 

In August of 1985 when Local P-9 tried to negotiate 
the criminal injury rate of 202%, the reduction of bene- 
fits and wage* 5 , and the union rights that belong to 

UFCW unionbusting allows 
Oscar Mayer takebacks 

' Los Angeles, Cal. — Contract negotiations are be- 
ginning here at Oscar Mayer. At the first session the 
union team walked, because all the company put on the 
table was a cut in wages and benefits. We haven’t had a 
raise since 1981. Our local is saving we will get back the 
medical benefits we lost. It is the same runaround. 

The company just laid off another shift. They are re- 
placing the workers with the most seniority with ma- 
chines. In slice-pack, where they put baloney into pack- 
ages (bubbles), they are eliminating eight jobs. Those 
workers had 15 or more years seniority. Last year we 
had a full department (22 people) shut down. Only ten 
of those were able to do another job. The rest were 
forced to retire. 

Back in 1984 when we negotiated our last contract, 
the mechanics working in our plant were on strike. The 
International (United Food and Commercial Workers) 
told us we had no right to honor the picket line. Our 
‘Union was used to break another union. This is where 
union struggles are divided. It shows that as we conti- 
nue to divide ourselves we become weaker and weaker. 

Labor right now is going backward. Many only 
think about the buck, not our rights. They don’t real- 
ize that if we don’t make our voices heard now, we 
will have to work harder to make the buck down the 
road N 1 can see the manipulation that is going on. 

y, ■■■: — L.A. Oscar Mayer worker 

GM, UAW ignore jobless 

Oklahoma City, Okla. — So many times in the 
past workers have given and given and given, and they 
still close the plant, leaving us without a job, or lower 
wages. Where I work, at GM Oklahoma City, they laid- 
off 245 workers from this plant. Under the 1984 contract 
they form a job pool. This is called job security. 

We spent seven hours in a class, being told how GM 
has been producing cars at a rate for 50% of the car 
market, but they only have a market of 40% in the U.S. 
The foreign car makers show an 8% profit, GM shows 
only a 5% profit. We are supposed to see their point. I 
think this showed what the company really wants is a 
higher rate of profit. More and more profit. That is 
what capitalism is all-'about. Production for production’s 
sake. Nothing is produced for people, just for profit. 

A young Michigan worker said, “I don’t know how 
workers can give back everything my father and grand- 
father got their heads busted on the picketline to get.” 
This same worker said he knew he had too much work 
when he didn’t have time to blow his nose between 
jobs. I myself don’t have time to walk less than a hun- 
dred feet to get a drink of water, a human necessity. 

Now that the Christmas season is over I wonder how 
those laid-off workers are. Our local union, 1999, wanted 
to give a turkey to these laid-off workers. But the Inter- 
national UAW would not sanction that. This is our own 
local money. We cannot even use it for what the local 
people want to do with it. The local did take up a gate 
collection. But I never did hear if they collected enough 
for all the laid-off workers. These laid-off workers will 
probably not be called back to the plant. — GM worker 
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them, the Hormel Company had no intention to budge 
from their concessionary position, even with record- 
breaking profits. 

Over 800 people who crossed the P-9-sanctioned pick- 
et line in -January of 1986 are currently operating the 
packing plant, most of whom live out of state. The loyal 
union people who refused to cross a picket line are 
being called dissident vandals. Anyone who tries to fill 
out an application for employment is automatically re- 
fused when it is discovered they were with P-9. 

Only with media such as News & Letters can the 
rank-and-file be informed of the truth and draw their 
own conclusions. Without papers such as this and the 
support generated, the P-9 families would have gone 
hungry long ago. Your continued support is the only 
source we have to feed the striking families. As has 
been said for years, an injury to one is ah injury to all. 

Over the past 17 months Local P-9 has tried many 
things to try to settle this problem, one of which is to 
call people to Austin to help understand the problems 
we all are faced with in the workplace. On March 14, 
1987, the Austin United Support Group is having a rally 
to bring people together in solidarity. No one should go 
away with any unanswered questions. Speakers and en- 
tertainment will be provided for the entire day. If we all 
stand together we can put an end to this destruction. 

In Solidarity, 
Denny Mealy, 19-year member 

BOYCOTT THESE PRODUCTS. 


It Horme l 1 
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For contributions and information, contact 
Hormel Rank & File Fight Back Fund, PO 
Box 903, Austin, MN 55912, (507) 437-4110. 


TV ad all too real 

The latest Dunkin’ Donuts ad on TV really epi- 
tomises capitalism. Instead of revolving around the 
market place, like most ads do, it is all about 
“production for the sake of production” — of donuts. 
The donut maker leaves his house in the early ear- 
ly morning bleary eyed and tired saying, “got to 
make the donuts.” The next shot, he arrives home, 
dragging himself through the doors saying, “made 
the donuts.” The film speeds up (just like the prod- 
uction line!) and you see him going in and out the 
door through rain, sleet and shine, one of him say- 
ing “got to make the donuts," the other saying 
“made the donuts.” He is now spending every mo- 
ment of his day making the donuts, even in his 
sleep. The ceaseless production of donuts has made 
him insane. — Receptionist, New York City 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

vitch for five years. He made $4.65 an hour — more 
than minimum wage because he was an onion washer, 
which was “above” a picker. He said that out of the 
crew of 100 the company kept only 20, and that four 
crews of 100 each were laid off. He said: “Boskovitch 
will hire new people and pay them minimum wage. He 
fired all of us who were making $4.65.” 

FARMWORKER DEATH CAMPS 

I read another article in the Los Angeles Times 
about the working conditions in San Quintin, Mexico, 
where Mixtec Indians, natives of Southern Mexico, 
come to work in the fields for $3 or $4 a day. They live 
in crowded labor camps. One woman featured in the 
story, was Maria Parra. Her three-year-old son died 
from dysentery the day before. ; 

This was not the first child the Parras had lost. The 
last time they worked in San Quintin they lost a son, 
two years old; he also died from dysentery. They are 
worried about their six-year-old daughter; the day they 
buried their son she had been sick from diarrhea and 
bleeding. The Times writer reported that the conditions 
in the camp are typical of the area. The children often 
get sick and die from dysentery or malnutrition. 

Is this what the American capitalists are running 
south of the border to do? Is this the cheap labor 
they exploit and brag about? To me these capitalists 
should be brought to trial and fund guilty for crimes 
against, humanity. 

Even here in the (J.S., it was only this month, Feb. 6, 
1987, that a court ordered the Labor Dept, to issue reg- 
ulations requiring farmers to provide toilets and drink- 
ing water to farmworkers in the field! Men, women, 
and children. This covers over half a million workers. In 
our great civilization, the richest country in the world. 

And the capitalist growers with their lackies in Wash- 
ington have t ppposetj these rules and still oppose them. 
And , evpn if (there are regulations,, that doesn't mean 
they will be enforced. It’s going to take labor itself, in 
the fields and the factories and the mills, to make rules 
for ourselves, to bring a human change. 


Making worker fit machine 
shows capitalism’s values 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The roofing tile production 
plant where I work just bought a new shingle machine 
and created a new third shift. The company didn’t cal) 
back the workers laid-off a few years back, but hired in 
workers from another roofing company. 

These new workers were put right on the line their 
first day of work without a breaking-in period. The atti- 
tude of the plant manager is that there is no excuse for 
a loss of production time — not even a mechanical break- 
down, much less a physical injury — when they need to 
pay for this expensive new shingle machine. 

Even an experienced worker like the coater ma- 
chine operator, who had been on the job for 10 
years, was rushing to do his job and got his pants 
leg caught in the coating pump coupling. His leg was 
broken instantly. 

A few new workers quit their first day on the job. 
One woman worker stated that she was not even able 
to get a drink of water, much less go to the restroom if 
she needed to. Another worker told me that they were 
not used to working without a break every two hours: 
“It’s a federal law that they don’t observe here, and the 
union doesn’t seem to be any help.” 

Our plant has many unsafe working conditions, from 
speed-up to silicon dust and asphalt fumes in the air 
due to a bad exhaust system. To top this off the state 
doesn’t give a damn either. Gov. Deukmejian plans to 
dismantle Occupational Health and Safety (Cal OHSA) 
and wipe out local efforts to criminally prosecute em- 
ployers whose negligence results in workplace deaths, to 
save the state $8 million a year. ■ > . 

The company were I work is a reflection of a system 
gone mad, where a death-defiant pace is required to 
maintain a job, and we must compete against other 
working people to survive. —Gene Ford 

Union talk at NJ store 

Newark, N.J. — “The torture never ends,” reads a 
button a fellow worker wears every day. That speaks 
totally to what’s going on in this retail store, part of a 
big chain. Profits are up through the roof, the stock is 
about to split, and none of it is going back to us, even 
though through Christmas we were told we better work 
60 hours-plus a week. 

Management has instituted a new way to try to di- 
vide us, called “department heads,” workers who get a 
little more money and are made to be stooges. They 
promoted or fired all the assistant managers. That 
means that department heads now do what assistant 
managers used to do. 

They tell department heads, “Do not do any work — 
get somebody to do it.” It is a division between mental 
and manual labor — they do the thinking and order 
somebody to do the work. One department head said 
she doesn’t want to tell us what to do, but now it’s her 
job that’s at stake. 

Now that we just had our lay-offs, we are told key 
people will be brought in on cut shifts: seven hours 
here, nine hours there, till 8 or 9 pm, when they 
want you. Unfortunately, the most militant fighters, 
the youth from the inner city, were laid-off. After the 
Christmas rush, if you’re not playing ball 100% their 
way, you’re out. Some of us have been fired for "mi- 
nor infractions,” and others have been warned that if 
we don’t fall in line we will be fired. 

Because of all this, discussion of unionism has come 
up. Even those who have been here awhile- — who when 
a union first came around seven or eight years ago were 
glad management shut the door on them, sent out for 
food and wouldn’t let the union reps in — even they are 
talking union. — David Anderson 
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ing the nuclear warheads of Reagan 


In the largest protest ever held at the Nevada Test 
Site, more than 2,000 people demonstrated Feb. 5 
against Ronald Reagan’s continual testing of nuclear 
weapons. The demonstration came just two days after 
the first announced underground nuclear test of 1987. 
This challenge to the nuclear madness of the Reagan 
administration — over 400 were arrested when they 
crossed the boundary line and entered the test site — 
marks a new moment of anti-war opposition that is very 
necessary, and which must be developed. 

Far from the exposure of the Iran arms deals and 
the illegal funding of the Contras’ terrorism against 
the people of Nicaragua slowing down the nuclear 
warhead of Reagan, the period since the scandal has 
become public has been one in which new pro-war 
actions have taken place, especially concerning Star 
Wars: 

• The militarization of the space laboratory — This 
past December the Pentagon suddenly insisted that all 
negotiations with U.S. allies concerning their participa- 
tion in the construction and work aboard the space lab- 
oratory be suspended. (See “Star Wars from the Skies,” 
Jan. 30 N&L.) The Defense Department wants no inter- 
national agreement that would preclude its use of the 
space station for anti-missile and other military re- 
search. 

• An attempt to gut the anti-ballistic missile (ABM) 
treaty of 1972 — In order to rush to Star Wars testing 
in the skies, and not only on the ground, the Reagan 
administration has turned the language of the treaty 
upside down. Borrowing from the Orwellian language of 
doublespeak, the Pentagon, led by Caspar Weinberger 
and his warhawk cohorts, has invented terms like LCI— 
legally correct interpretation — to make a “broad” inter- 
pretation as opposed to a “narrow” one of the ABM 
treaty. This obfuscation of treaty language will destroy 
the meaning of the treaty. 

• A Pentagon Star Wars shuttle — In December the 
Pentagon requested its own heavy lift shuttle to put 
Star Wars parts into orbit. Not content with the fact 
that the military is the number one user of the crippled 
“civilian” NASA space shuttle, the Pentagon wants bil- 


lions for its own space shuttle. 

• Rushing for early deployment of a Star Wars sys- 
tem — Kinetic kill vehicles, which are space-based rock- 
ets, Exoatmospheric Re-entry Vehicle Interception Sys- 
tem, or ERIS, 
which is con- 
cerned with 
ground-based 
interceptors, 
and High En- 
doatmospheric 
Defense Inter- 
ceptor, or 
HEDI, which 
would inter- 
cept warheads 
as they re-en- 
ter the atmos- 
phere — all are 
part of Star 
Wars pro- 
grams that 
Reagan wants 
to be in place 
by the mid- 
1990s. This administration hopes to be so far into the 
program that no future president could stop it. 

At the Nevada Nuclear test site demonstration were 
several members of Congress. As well, the Chairman of 
the Senate Armed Forces Committee, Sam Nunn, ques- 
tioned the Reagan administration’s interpretation of the 
ABM treaty. But Congress does not represent any fun- 
damental opposition to the Reagan policies. After all, 
Congress in the Reagan years has given the military al- 
most all it has requested on a silver platter. 

No, to stay the hand of this nuclear president no 
action or act of Congress will do. Only a deepening 
of the activity of the anti-nuclear movement can as- 
sure a fundamental challenge. 

The demonstrations at the nuclear test site were ac- 
companied by protests at dozens of college campuses 



across the country. But the question of deepening is not 
alone one of numbers. In June 1982 some three-quarters 
of a million people marched and gathered in New York 
City in the largest anti-nuclear protest in U.S. history. 
However, in the years since, Reagan has seen fit to go 
full steam ahead on both his nuclear and conventional 
war plans. The possibility of an invasion of Nicaragua is 
not something separate from his Star Wars schemes, 
but part of the same retrogressionist mentality. The 
same can be said for many of his reactionary policies 
right within the United States against labor, women, 
Blacks, youth. 

Thus, an opposition to Reagan’s nuclear plans cannot 
be separated from building a movement to change 
America root and branch. If the anti-nuclear move- 
ment that demonstrated in Nevada and across the 
country can begin to confront that reality, a new begin- 
ning can be at hand. 
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AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL: THE STATE OF REAGAN S AMERICA r- 1987 


When you see the hate from the 
whites in Howard Beach, NY and For- 
syth County, Georgia, you understand 
how Marcus Garvey got six million 
Black Americans to support his move- 
ment. You wonder if there is any way 
out here. Furious 

Rlinois 

* * * 

I’m one of the few Blacks who live on 
the upper East Side. I’ve been living 
here for 16 years, but at least once a 
week I’m stopped by a white plain- 
clothesman and asked for identification. 
He says, “You look like someone we are 
looking For.” When I complained to one 
cop he told me that 90 percent of the 
prison inmates are Black. It’s a humili- 
ating experience. I’m indicted for being 
a Black man everytime I step out of the 
door. Jim 

Manhattan 

* * * 

We need to ask: “who speaks for the 
Black masses”? We mustn’t lose sight 
of the fact that the movement made 
King a leader. N&L from the beginning 
called the movement not “civil rights,” 
but “freedom now.” Contrast this with 
the recent NAACP “image” awards cer- 
emony on TV, which seemed only to be 
trying to show that a Black’s intellect 
could be the equal of whites. 

Kings memory is being corrupted. It’s 
disgusting to see George Schultz linking 
arms with Coretta King and singing 
“We shall overcome”... 

Long-time activist 
Brooklyn, NY 


WORKERS’ LIVES 

Have you seen the Feb. 2 issue of 
Newsweek? The cover story is “Your 
next boss may be Japanese.” Inside 
they tell you that this is “where the 
jobs are” in America, now, and give ad- 
vice • on “How to win over a Japanese 
boss.” Here are some of their hints: 
“Work long hours; be patient; eat raw 
fish; move to a small town.” Unfortu- 
nately it is no joke; it is outright, dis- 
gusting racism. Here is Reagan’s “com- 
petitive edge” in all its xenophobic glo- 
ry. 

Working woman 
v Chicago 

John Marcotte’s column “Immigration 
law attacks labor” (N&L, Feb. 13) 


showed what a sham the new “liberal” 
immigration control act is. I believe an- 
other reason that this law is anti-labor 
and anti-immigration is the fact that 
the working conditions of undocument- 
ed workers dovetail with the capitalist 
drive towards a two-tier society. The 
very structure of this new law is that of * 
a two-tier system, giving growers the 
option for hiring “guest workers” at 
even lower wages. , • ■* 

Labor activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I’ve read in history books about how 
orphans used to be sent off to work 
houses. Now Governor Blanchard says 
he wants to bring all that back. He says 
it’s supposed to be a “learning experi- 
ence” for teenage delinquents. If a 
youth is caught at shoplifting or some- 
thing like that, they want to send him 
or her off to what sounds like a work 
house, although the Governor isn’t call- 
ing it that — he’s calling it “camp.” 

Worker 

Michigan 

* * * /' 

I recently met an El Salvadoran and 
we got in a good discussion. He told me 
about how the Salvadoran government 
takes Indians out of the mountains and 
puts them in the army. It reminded me 
of how the U.S. government takes 
Blacks and Chicanos from the ghetto, 
where there are no jobs, and puts them 
in the army. My new Salvadoran friend 
was happy to see from my response 
that not all white Americans are red- 
necks. 

Revolutionary white worker 
California > 


-.THE HOMELESS 

There are more and more abandoned 
cars on the streets of Detroit- The tow- ; 
ing companies don’t make enough mon- 
ey towing them so the cars just sit , 
there. So many people are homeless in 
Detroit by now that people are living in 
some of these cars. N&L’s Native 
American columnist, Shainape Shcapwe 
told me that it was like this back home 
on the reservation in North Dakota. 
People lived in old cars there so long 
that you would see cars with wood 
stoves in them. This “renaissance city” 
looks more and more like the reserva- 
tions whose brutal conditions of life 


pushed many Native people into the 
cities in search of something better. 

Steve Fletcher 
- Detroit 

* * * 

On Feb. 6 the homeless here started 
a Reaganville tent city in the park next 
to Berkeley’s city hall. It is great be- 
cause we realize we are not alone. I got 
out of college recently, ended up cook- 
ing in a restaurant, and when business 
was slow I lost my job. I couldn’t pay 
my rent and got booted on the street. 
The hardest thing is depression. You 
wonder when you’re going to be able to 
get cleaned up to go out and find work. 
The permit we have is for 20 people to 
stay out here. They don’t want all of us 
to get together. When people see they 
can stay out here, and start talking to 
each other, things will change. 

Homeless 

Berkeley 


MILITARISM 

According to a recent Wall Street 
Journal, “Official U.S. policy holds that 
the Sovjet needn’t worry about the Tri- 
dent II’s first-strike threat because the 
U.S. would never start a nuclear war.” 
But many Americans are not so san- 
guine. Over 7,000 converged on Cape 
Canaveral in mid- January to protest the 
first flight -.test of the Trident nuclear 
missile. More than 200 were arrested , 
for various acts of nonviolent civil diso- 
bedience. Strong national networks will 
sustain this struggle, as Americans be- 
come more and more aware of the mili- 
tary intrusion on all aspects of our 
lives. Your readers ! can get more in- 
formation from: ’ ! ■ 

National Mobilization for Survival 
853 Broadway, Rm. 418 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
* * * 

I read your column on Platoon and 
saw The movie. It made me think that I 
never learned anything about what the 
Vietnam war was like in history books. 
Didn’t John F. Kennedy start the Viet- 
nam war by sending troops to Vietnam 
to “build roads”? Now Reagan is send- 
ing the National Guard to Honduras to 
start a war. Nobody is listening to the 
public, neither Reagan nor Gorbachev. 
Both superpowers put all the 'priorities 1 
on money. 

High school student 
Chicago 



DUPRE/DUNAYEVSKAYA 

Louis Duprd’s argument in his review 
of Dunayevskaya’s works (N&L, Feb. 
13) is difficult and very new. It is cer- 
tainly surprising to see this Hegelian 
scholar dwelling on the most economic 
parts of both Marx and Dunayevskaya:. 
It is not surprising, of course, that when 
he quotes Dunayevskaya’s analysis that, 
in Capital, Marx had actually “deep- 
ened” the Hegelian dialectic, Duprd em- 
phatically disagrees with her. But what 
is nothing less t,’;an startling is the last 
line of his review — his conclusion that 
Dunayevskaya is “independent of” 
Marx. Is Duprd saying that Dunayev- 
skaya has made explicit what Marx, 
himself, did not yet see in his own his- 
torical materialism? It is a most 
thought-provoking and original revieW 
of Dunayevskaya’s work! ! 

Mike Connolly; 

Chicago 


It was most illuminating to see that 
someone like Louis Duprd concentrated 
his review of Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution on Part III of that 
work, which he called “the dialectical 
element in Marx’s theory.” It was also 
illuminating to see Dunayevskaya give 
her column over for a genuine dialogue 
to a review that so clearly disagrees 
with her work. 

Young intellectual 
Chicago 

| ORAL ROBERTS FUNERAL FUNd| 

The John Lennon Society, a prog- 
ressive student activist organization at 
Northern Illinois University in DeKalb, 
111. has established the Oral Roberts 
memorial funeral fund. Should he die 
on March 3i, all proceeds will go to his 
widow to cover funeral costs. In the 
event that he does not die by the antic- 
ipated date, all proceeds will be used to 
build a progressive student movement 
at N.I.U., with a focus on ending CIA 
recruitment at N.I.U. and complete di- 
vestiture of financial interests in South 
Africa held by the N.I.U. Foundation. 
Donations should be sent to: 

Help Bury Oral Roberts 
P.O. Box 1013 
DeKalb, IL 60115 
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Theory/Practice 




by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Chairwoman, National Editorial Board 

The December 1986 month-long student demon- 
strations in China brought into the open the present 
turmoil, but they were neither the cause nor the conse- 
quence of what is bringing the crisis to a climax. Behind 
the in-fighting within the Communist Party leadership 
trying to shift the blame for the present crisis from it- 
self to the rank-and-file, fr*ere is a great deal more in- 
volved than either finding scapegoats, or the “West’s” 
dogmatic and vulgar glibness about economic “reforms” 
and political “democracy.” 

Clearly, in one respect, it is a question of the succes- 
sion to Deng 5j|aoping which will be on the agenda in 
the fall when the Thirteenth National Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) is held. But even that 
is only a partial answer, for it is not a question of who 
will follow Deng, but what will follow any successor. To 
avoid the answer to that type of burning question, Mao 
Zedong had called the near-civil war of the 1971 Lin 
Biao affair “the great disorder under Heaven.” 

There is no doubt that that had been the most seri- 
ous crisis since winning power, and that the crisis came 
not from the outside or from capitalist elements within 
the country, but from within the ruling Communist Par- 
ty leadership, from the very one Mao had constitution- 
ally designated as his successor (“closest comrade in 
arms”)'.' 

A whole decade has passed since Mao’s death. The 
disasters of his final decade called the Cultural Revolu- 
tion have been halted. Yet the “new” world stage he set 
in motion by rolling the red carpet out for Nixon in 
1971 is exactly what happens to national questions in a 
global world when two nuclear Behemoths are strug- 
gling for single world mastery and you do not unfold a 
truly independent challenge. 

■THE 1985 YOUTH CHALLENGE TO DENG’S 
OPENING TO JAPAN AND OTHER 
STRUGGLES 

The Youth have always had a very special role in the 
Chinese revolutionary movements, and none more im- 


portant than the 1960s (to which we will return). But to 
fully understand the ongoing demonstrations in 1986-87, 
we have to turn to the demonstrations the year before, 
to the final quarter of 1985. The demonstrations in Chi- 
na in 1985 were not on any youth problems; they were 
a challenge to Deng’s new policy on Japan. The stu- 
dents read Prime Minister Nakasone’s militaristic visit 
to the shrine where World War II officers lay buried as 
signifying the same retrogressionist move as Reagan’s 
visit to the Bitburg cemetery in Germany, which prod- 
uced the same type of outcry against this so-called con- 
ciliationism with the Nazi-japanese militarist past. It 
was a direct challenge to Deng’s deviationism, not only 
on Japan but globally, and not only on “foreign affairs” 
but nationally, from the labor/capital relationship at 
work (witness the steel workers’ strikes) as well as re- 
flecting the continuing restlessness in the People’s Lib- 
eration Army. 

That the CCP leadership understood that’s what 
the students were doing could be seen as early as 
Oct. 9 , 1985 , when the Japanese Foreign Minister, 
Shintaro Abe, arrived in Beijing to discuss the new 
Peace and Friendship Treaty that had been signed 
between China and Japan. The Chinese Vice-Premier 
Li Peng agreed with him that relations between Chi- 
na and Japan were now on an even keel, but never- 
theless reminded the Japanese Foreign Minister of 
all the difficulties that there have been between the 
two countries. 

Indeed, the Japanese news agency Kyodo reported 
that “Li obliquely blamed” the Japanese government 
for having caused certain “unstable elements in their 
relationship.” Since clearly the student demonstrations 
against Japan continued, it certainly cannot be consid- 
ered an accident that the CCP official at that moment 
confirmed that “rapprochment talks were going on be- 
tween it and the Japanese Communist Party,” 1 


1. See the Quarterly Chronicle and Documentation Section of the 
China Quarterly, no. 105, March 1986. Indeed, the Documentation Sec- 
tions of the magazine from the whole period of Oct. 1985 through Sept. 
1986 are important both for military affairs and foreign affairs, with Ja- 
pan on the one hand and Russia on the other, as welTas actual econom- 
ic developments in the country. 


At the same time there were contradictory reports, 
(more or less deliberately contradictory) so that the 
reader didn’t know which one set the direction for the 
year. Was it, for example, a fact, denied by China, that 
it and the United States engaged in joint naval maneu- 
vers, or was it a fact that China itself was undergoing 
great technological and militaristic developments in the 
Pacific? (See nos. 106 and 107 of the Quarterly Chroni- 
cle and Documentation Sections of the China Quarter- 
ly)- 

FROM MARX TO MAO 

To fully understand what 1987 has in store for China 
in light of what has been developing in the objective sit- 
uation on one hand and the wrestling with the Mao leg- 
acy on the other, we have to turn to 1983. The signifi- 
cance of 1983 rests on the fact that it was both the 
Marx Centenary Year and the 62nd anniversary of the 
founding of the CCP. 

What is of more immediate importance is Mao Ze- 
dong Thought. On Nov. 27, 1981, the Central Commit- 
tee of the Chinese Communist Party finally passed a 
resolution entitled, “Mao Zedong’s Historical Role and 
Mao Zedong Thought.” To prove that though Mao had 
made “gross mistakes in the ‘Cultural Revolution’.. .his 
merits are primary and his errors secondary,” they sum- 
marized Mao’s Thought as follows: “Mao made a theo- 
retical synthesis of China’s unique experience in its pro- 
tracted revolution in accordance with the basic princi- 
ples of Marxism-Leninism...many outstanding leaders of 
our party made important contributions to the forma- 
tion and development of Mao Zedong Thought and they 
are synthesized in the scientific work of comrade Mao.” 

By 1983 there was a great deal more than just the 
continuation of Mao’s Collected Works. The question 
was what is that collectivity that produced Mao Zedong 
Thought? They have now issued the Selected Works of 
the present-day recognized leaders — Zhou Enlai, Liu 
Shaoqi, Deng. Deng is the only one living, the orie with 
the power, the one who is bringing about the most chal- 
lenges to his own rule, The first who had to fall as 
these demonstrations reached a climax was his protege, 
Hu Yaobang. 

Let’s never forget that youth have a very special role 
in China in the 20th century. Back in the mid-1960s 
they even thought that they could use the Cultural 

■' (continued on page 7) 



TOOTING OUR HORN’ 


N&L doesn’t toot its own hom loud 
enough. The “changed world” N&L has 
been talking about as a dramatic shift, 
ever since last April, is now dear to 
everyone since discovery of the second 
government in the basement of the 
White House. 

M. Frank! 

Bay Area 

* * * 

I like very much your trying to make 
N&L an organ of reader and editor 
communication. What you are doing is 
something rare and phenomenal. There 
are few weeklies and journals about 
which I know anything that follow any- 
thing like such a program... The space 
you already give to your readers sur- 
prises me; I am especially happy, not 
only for this, but that you also publish 
letters expressing strong disagreement 
with your stand on various matters.,. I 
am sending a small contribution. 

Veteran socialist 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

V ’ 

Please make my subscription retroac- 
tive. I want ultimately to work my way 
back insofar as past issues are con- 
cerned because I think of N&L in terms 
of a personal reference library. 

Reader 

Massachusetts 

Editor’s Note: Bound volumes of N&L are 
available at $25 a volume for the following 
years: 1963-70; 1970-77; 1977-84. Unbound 
copies for 1984 to the presetif can be col- 
lated on request. 

ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 

I was very encouraged to rdad the '.re- 
port on the strikes in Romania in your 
Jan 30 issue. Over the past 15 years 
there have been several outbreaks of 
strikes in Romania, including the mass 
strike of Jiu Valley coal miners in 1977 
and 1981 which shook ^Ceausescu’s re- 
gime to its foundations. In 1979 there 
was also a major attempt to organize an 
independent trade union movement 
which attracted support from thousands 
of workers, mainly from the Hungarian 
and German minorities. These events 
’point to how vulnerable is the state 


capitalist regime in Romania. The next 
wave of mass resistance in East Europe 
could begin there, and at any time. We 
must be prepared to mobilize full soli- 
darity. :■ 

In the spirit of Gdansk, 

Bruce Allen 
Polish Workers’ 
Solidarity Committee 
PO Box 284, Main Station 
St. Catherines, Ontario 
■ ■ . . . : : V;u 
My interest has always been in mass 
movements and their ideological forma- 
tion, but such movements do not exist 
in Italy today. Anyone who tries to 
form a group or organize a demon- 
stration that is not connected with a 
recognized political party risks ending 
up in jail. When some Communist 
youth and Democrazia Proletaria organ- 
ized a demonstration of a few hundred 
against a nuclear reactor center not far 
from Rome this winter there were more 
policemen than demonstrators. The 
presence of “Autonomous” protesters 
was used as a pretext by the police to 
use tear-gas and beat people on the 
head — and when the demonstrators 
tried to escape into the buses in which 
they had come, the police threw tear 
gas into the buses. Some ten or so “au- 
tonomous” people were arrested. 

The same is true for strikes in which 
Italian workers have traditionally en- 
gaged in massive demonstrations. Now 
they are settled by union leaders, man- 
agers and government arbitrators who 
sit around a table and decide on con- 
tracts. I have not given up all hope, but 
certainly it is a difficult situation. 

Correspondent 

Milan 



NO GOOD BOSS 

At the New ’'fork Marxist School, a 
CUNY professor, William Tabb, spoke 
on “Ivan Boesky in Historical Perspec- 
tive.” He said that there were twq types 
of corporate raider, one a . right-wing , 
type, the other a populist figure who 
wants to improve the company, He 
missed the important point Charles 
Denby made in Indignant Hearts— there 
is no such thing as a good boss. 

Tabb says he is not a “doomsday 
Marxist,” that he has faith in the sys- 
tem being able to play itself out. Isn’t, it 
obvious that neither capitalism nor, 
state-capitalisin is' working? Now China 
plans to open up a stock market. They 
claim that their stock exchange will not 
permit any speculation. But aren’t the 


leaders already gambling away the lives 
of the people for increased capital? 

Observer 
New York 



NEW HUMANISM OF YOUTH’ 

I was disappointed with the article by 
the Teacher from Paris on the “French 
students vs. Chirac” (N&L, Jan. 30). I 
was waiting to read about what Le 1 
Monde had called “the humanism of 
the youth”... When the teacher spoke of 
the movement being apolitical, what ex- 
actly did he mean? It was only apoliti- 
cal insofar as it was not dominated by 
any political organization. It max not 
have contained the rhetoric of 1968, but 
I do not think it can be reduced, as the 
bourgeois press has tried, to mere “jus- 
tice and equality.” 

Disappointed 
New York 

i\y- ; ' '■ 

X Most urgent throughout the first is- 
sues of the biweekly N&L is the need to 
work out direction for the movement — 
in activity, in thought, in organization — 
the ways in which people are doing 
that, arid the participation of our organ- 
ization, News and Letters Committees, 
with others in working that out. The 
Chinese and French youth and workers 
are rejecting the old political formulas 
and organizations and creating new 
forms to make freedom real, make it 
concrete — as Angela Terrano put it in 
her article on Howard Beach (N&L, 
Jan. 30). Is it that attempt to make 
freedom concrete that allows the 
French correspondents to insist that 
“...the struggles today do not proclaim 
any revolutionary ideal?” 

V Working woman 
Philadelphia 

* * * 

I learned a lot from your article on 
China. News commentators were saying 
that students got their ideas of democ- 
racy filtered from the West. But their 
movement comes from their own experi- 
ence, not foreign influence. Students’ 
concerns around basic necessities, over- 
crowding in dorms, dorm food, etc., is a 
focus of many student movements, as 
when I was in Mexico, or in France re- 
cently. 

Hospital worker 
Oakland 

* * * 

I’ve been going to a lot of demon- 
strations. Some kids who call them- 


& 

selves liberal only go so far as to say 
that the Republicans are bad and the 
Democrats are good. But I think the 
* Democrats are only a tiny step different 
from the Republicans. At the last anti- 
apartheid demonstration I went to, I 
joined a group of kids called the “sho- 
lem youth group.” It’s a youth section 
of a group of secular Jews. We meet 
once a month — just us, no adults — and 
discuss what’s going on in the world 
and what to do in demonstrations that 
are coming up. 

High school student 
Los Angeles 



DISTRIBUTING N&L— in HAITI, 

IN MICHIGAN 

I distributed News & Letters at the 
January 1987 National Congress of 
Democratic Movements here. At book- 
stores in Port-au-Prince, where I can 
place N&L for sale, I want them to also 
carry the French edition of Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’ s book, Marxism and Free- 
dom. It will sell well in Haiti— people 
here are interested in these ideas. This 
book is very developed, because it de- 
nounces the bad application of Marxism 
in certain countries: for example, Rus- 
sia. 

Correspondent 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

* * * 

In front of a small factory notorious 
for unsafe conditions, a worker who en- 
thusiastically paid 50c for his copy of 
N&L said, ,.“I like this paper because it 
contains lots of truth. Inside the condi- 
tions get worse and worse. They don’t 
even do proper repairs on the machines. 
For six months I’ve looked for a better 
job, but when you’re over 50, you can’t 
find anything new so I’ll just have to go 
on supporting these people with my la- 
bor.” 

N&L Committee member 
Michigan' 

* * * 

What a great headline to shout out at 
our distribution there: “U.S. Auto Radi- 
ator Makes You Sick!” Maybe you 
should test-holler all your headlines! 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 

. f ' 1 

Editor’s Note: Bundles of N&L are 
15<t per copy. Can you distribute the bi- 
weekly in your area? 
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Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

Although the “pot of gold" that Rev. Jackson believes 
is at the end of his Rainbow politics is the Democratic 
Party sweepstakes, the “symbols” of Howard Beach and 
Forsyth County have led to a deeper realization by Af- 
rican-Americans that electoral politics have no real 
transforming power. So objective has that become that 
not only have their overstrained expectations, which 
welcomed political power, turned to disappointment, but 
that disappointment is only one step away from revolt. 

In Rev. Jackson’s ideological drift toward the “center” 
of the Democratic Party, he falsely counterposes “eco- 
nomic” to racial violence, allowing Howard Beach and 
Forsyth County to be soft-pedaled as the activity of 
“the lunatic fringe.” Speaking at California State Uni- 
versity in Los Angeles, he told a student audience that 
“This generation must not wallow in diversion.” This is 
said just as a new generation is emerging on the scene. 

What Lucius Outlaw correctly refers to as a ”re- 
naisance of feelings and passions” among this new 
generation of youth activists, also expresses their 
search for new philosophic beginnings that go be- 
yond the results of the ’60s. Any generation that 
would satisfy itself with "results” previously 
achieved only succeeds in turning the past into "a 
piHow for intellectual sloth.” 

What Rev. Jackson has yet to grasp is that it is not 
the “source” but this new subject which wall determine 
the course of the movement. And already his econom- 
ism has thrust him far from the cutting edge of it. 

RACISM: SYMBOL AND SUBSTANCE 

Even so moderate a Black spokesman as John Jacob, 
executive director of the Urban League, finds no confus- 
ing disparity between the symbol and the substance of 
American civilization — its racism. As he puts it: “The 
Justice Department’s war on affirmative action and the 
powerful disinformation campaign it wages to convince 
the public that affirmative action is actually reverse dis- 
crimination cannot but prejudice attitudes and encour- 
age hostility toward Black citizens.” 

Words like waging "war” and "disinformation 
campaign” cannot but underscore the fact that the 
present racist climate is no mere passing "symbol,” 
Wht rather flows from the well-springs of American 
civilization. What Rev. Jackson has not sufficiently 
grasped is that the new generation of civil rights ac- 
tivists are not the only ones for whom the status quo 
is intolerable. It is also intolerable to the Reagan-in- 
spired racists who want to turn back the clock on 
every civil rights gain of the 1960s. 

Both liberals and Reagan would do well to consider 
Marx’s warning to Pres. Andrew Johnson, written in 
1865 in the name of the First International Working- 
men’s Association, when Johnson was attempting to dis- 
mantle the first Reconstruction, at its birth: 

Injustice against a fraction of your people having been 
followed by such dire consequences, put an end to it. De- 
clare your fellow citizens from this day forth free and equal, 
without any reserve. If you refuse them citizens’ rights while 
you exact from them citizens’ duties, you will sooner or later 
face a new struggle which will once more drench your coun- 
try in blood.”* 


*See W.E.B. DuBois’ Black Reconstruction in America: An Essay 
Toward a History of the Part Which Black Folk Played in the 
Attempt to Reconstruct Democracy in America, 1860-1880, 1935; p. 
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Direct from South Africa 


Emergence of unemployed union 


Johannesburg, S. 
Africa — For quite some 
time in South African cir- 
cles of trade unionism, 
the unemployed masses 
were left without a place 
or rather a union of ref- 
uge where their problems 
could be catered to. 
When employed workers 
in their respective trade 
unions are laid off, they 
have no shoulders to cry 


Due to all the prob- £*% .jp.* 

lems and grievances 
voiced by the unem- * mf*** 
ployed, the idea of form- ■ -- 

ing a union of the unem- w **"* i * i 
ployed emerged. It took a ' JmSK 

period of four years for unemployed workers with some 
of the progressive trade union federations to come to- 
gether to try to alleviate this problem. A committee has 
been formed to undertake the task of organizing the un- 
employed. After development, the union will hopefully 
exist as an affiliate of COSATU (Congress of South Af- 
rican Trade Unions), one of the largest federations in 
South Africa. 

We, the suffering group in capitalist society, have now 

U of M students 
outraged at racism 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — Some students slipped a 
Klan-style notice declaring “open hunting season” on 
Blacks under the door of a meeting of Black women 
students in a dormitory. Immediately following the inci- 
dent, a group of anti-apartheid student activists, sorori- 
ty and fraternity members, dorm residents, all united in 
outrage. We organized a committee to hold a march and 
demonstration several days later and to make demands 
on a silent university administration. On Feb. 6, over 
100 students marched from the dorm where the inci- 
dent took place to the central campus where we 
were joined by 200 more students to express our an- 
ger and unwillingness to sit back as little-publicized 
racism continues. 

Howard Beach and Forsyth County we saw at a dis- 
tance, but here was a declaration of “open hunting sea- 
son” on Blacks right here at home. The same weekend 
eight white students jumped a Black student on cam- 
pus. When the police arrived, they asked if the Black 
student was from Detroit. 

Some people here seem to think these incidents are 
being taken “too seriously” — that they are only a joke 
or isolated occurrences. Clearly that is the way the uni- 
versity views it. But we do not view it as humorous or 
unusual in any way, and have made demands for the 
creation of an Ad Hoc Committee on Racism as a first 
step toward ending this type of behavior at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. And we will continue our struggle 
against racism at home. 

— University of Michigan student 
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found a home where we can brace ourselves for a better 
living without the help from the bourgeoisie in this 
country. 

The committee, which first was named the “Unem- 
ployed Workers Co-ordinating Committee” (UWCC) be- 
came nationwide in the second week of January 1987, 
when the committees mound South Africa gathered to 
form a National Unemployed Workers Co-ordinating 
Committee (NUWCC) in the offices of COSATU. 

This committee is aiming to achieve what trade un- 
ions failed to take a closer look at — the problems of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund (UIF) and campaigns 
for new jobs. The committee also intends to support 
workers in different struggles on the factory floors, in- 
cluding the demand for a living wage. 

So far, the committee is operating around Transvaal 
and a few other areas within the borders of South Afri- 
ca. A major task will be organizing and later erecting 
co-operatives for the unemployed so they will be able to 
make a living for the starving families who suffer mal- 
nutrition because of unemployment. There is now hope 
that the unemployed of South Africa will combat capi- 
talism with all its destructive intentions. 

— Supporter of NUWCC 

Notes from the Gambia 

The IMF is a debt trap 

Serre Kunda, The Gambia, W. Africar— 
What the International Monetary Fund (IMF) has suc- 
ceeded in doing to this small country is to get it into a 
debt trap. The starvation wages of the workers Still re- 
main stagnant while the price of basic commodities rise. 
The IMF recommended the reduction in the labor for*# 
which resulted in the termination of more than 2,000 
workers in 1985. This is known as the “Economic Re- 
covery Programme” (ERP), which is to last for three 
years and is now only one year old. 

Not only is the labour force affected by this pro- 
gramme, but there are also drastic cuts in government 
spending on social services. Among these, education and 
health facilities have been affected. Public health stu- 
dents who graduated are still roaming the streets with- 
out any jobs. Hospitals and clinics are empty without 
medicine and equipment. Certain schools have since 
been closed. 

• 

Ceremony for ‘Comrade Machel’ 

After the death of Mozambican President Samora 
Machel, a number of mourners gathered at Serre Kunda 
Primary School, wearing black arm bands. The mourn- 
' ing ceremony was chaired by the Secretary of the Gam- 
bian Anti-Apartheid Society (GAAS). One minute of si- 
lence was observed in honour of the late president and 
one day after his death, GAAS distributed leaflets in 
Banjul and Serre Kunda, accusing apartheid South Afri- 
ca and imperialism for the death of “Comrade Machel.” 

The two principal speakers at the gathering, Saikou 
Samateh and Gibril Faal, the Secretary General of the 
National Union of Gambian Students (NUGS), gave a 
detailed life history of president Machel as a fighter 
against imperialism, colonialism, neocolonialism and 
apartheid. After the presentations, young people of dif- 
ferent ages took the floor to express their solidarity 
with the peoples of Mozambique and South African 
freedom fighters. 

At the end of the gathering, a number of resolutions 
were passed, including renaming of the school “Samora 
Machel Primary School.” Materials, books and posters 
were displayed for sale to be able to support the GAAS. 

— Ba-Karang 

Stop Nevada nuke tests! 

Las Vegas, Nev. — Moving the nuclear test in Ne- 
vada up two days was a slap in the face to the move- 
ment. Nonetheless, 2,000 people were there on Feb. 5 
and 435 people were arrested. The amazing thing is that 
the whole thing was conceived only on Jan. 18. 

I feel we are just beginning. 1 was there because I 
wanted to be counted. We didn’t expect 2,000 people. 

There were not many minorities there, but a waiter 
in a restaurant in the all-Black section of Las Vegas put 
a big sign in the window welcoming the protesters. He 
said it was nice to meet people with something on their 
mind. He knew people that were dying because of the 
testing. 

In contrast to our polite arrests he told of police 
brutality. They arrested a handicaped woman for 
selling pencils on the street by handcuffing her to 
her wheelchair and) taking her away. 

Since the test site is on land belonging to the West- 
ern Shoshone Nation, we were handed applications for 
“permit to gather, go and come,” which their National 
Council can grant. 

Some people, like Carl Sagan and other professionals, 
stayed ta fancy hotels, but others were struggling. There 
were many people who barely had enough money tc 
buy themselves something to eat. We made it a point tc 
take care °f each other. 

The whole time I was there I kept thinking about the 
homeless. The bomb has already dropped on the home- 
less and the poor, people are actually dying. 

.■j — Diane A 
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Employed and unemployed 
young workers speak out 


by Gary Clark 

“What am I going to do when I get out of school? I don’t 
know. Get a job at a restaurant or maybe cleaning up, save 
up some money and survive. ” Woman high school senior 

“I haven’t found a job yet. I’ve been out of school for a 
year and apart from some short temporary jobs last summer 
there’s been nothing. Maybe I’ll join the army; it’s not much 
but at least I know it’s there.” 

19-year-old high school graduate 

When I started working on this article I wanted to 
find out what type of jobs the Reagan “recovery” was 
giving to youth. The first and most logical place was 
the government’s labor statistics. That presented a 
problem; it seems that in their desire to prove how 
wonderfully the economy is doing the government has 
decided that it is unnecessary to publish statistics con- 
cerning youth employment. The most recent reports 
available were from last summer and the data was fully 
a year old then. 

HORRIBLE STATISTICS AND LIES 

I The data was enough to give a partial view of the sit- 
uation. Chart upon chart of statistics when placed in 
human terms are quite horrible. The unemployment 
rate of 17-24 year-olds is as high as 55% in some cate- 
gories among Blacks and Latinos. Of those employed 
the greatest number were in the service sector: fast-food 
restaurants, retail sales, part-time jobs. The average 
length of young adults’ jobs is under nine months. 

A Black student caught the truth of Reagan’s use of 
statistics: “I’m not inclined to call someone a liar for 
just any reason, but Ronald Reagan is nothing but a 
liar. He’s been telling the country we have only 7% un- 
employment and to me this means that we should have 
93% employed. He either has the worst mathematicians 
working for him (which I don’t believe) or he’s lying. If 
he counts employment as starving in part-time mimi- 
nsum wage jobs, maybe, just maybe, he’s only bend- 
ing the truth.” V' v * 

A young working woman told me of her life after high 
school: “I ended up unable to find a job after I graduat- 
ed in 1985 for six months and, when I did, it was at Mc- 
Donald’s. I thought I was so lucky to get a job there 
and bought into their crap about advancement. 

“Just a few weeks later I found myself unsure week- 
to-week how many hours I would be working. Some 
weeks it would be 16 hours; some it would be 40. There 
was never afty indication what would happen next. The 
pay wasn’t any better, starting at $3.35/hour, I worked 
myself up to $3.65 after nine months, but was fired be- 
cause a customer complained to me about the service 
and I didn’t bow and scrape enough.” 

ONGOING ECONOMIC DRAFT 

This type of situation has pushed many youth into 
the military. Many of the youth I grew up with have 
been forced to join the military even though they have 
always voiced their opposition to what it is they do. 
The ongoing economic draft — the threat of jobless- 
ness and go-nowhere jobs — has forced hundreds of 
thousands into the war machine. 

And the economic draft is not all — just a few weeks 
ago a bill was introduced in Congress to reintroduce Ike 
draft proper for all youth. 

-Children vs. apartheid 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On Jan. 19, the holiday com- 
memorating Martin Luther King’s birthday, junior and 
senior high, school students organized a “Children’s Sit- 
In Against Apartheid” at the South African consulate in 
the heart of posh Beverly Hills. In the past, demon- 
strations in L.A. have basically been planned by adults. 
High school students who came generally were kids of 
parents who were there. This was different. 

The Student organizations that planned the event 
were Students for Consciousness and the Sholem Youth 
Group. The first newsletter of the Students for Con- 
sciousness at Fairfax High (10/86) had stated: “There is 
a new political force on campus. We call ourselves Stu- 
dents for Consciousness. We are not your average 
philosophy club or speech and debating society. We are 
a serious movement within : the confines of these school 
walls. We Will be addressing injustices going on in the 
world, as well as in school.” 

The organizers thought that maybe 75-100 people 
would come to the Jan. 19 demonstration, but 300 
showed up, from high schddls all 1 over the L.A. area. 
The event was covered by two network and three local 
news programs, CNN, and numerous radio stations, and 
made the front page of the L.A. Herald-Examiner. 

The spirit was energetic, spontaneous. People were 
singing and chanting. The protesters completely filled 
the consulate lobby and the city block in front. We put 
Signs on the doors that *said “'Abolish apartheid.” 

Alon'g with sitting-in at the consulate lobby and pick- 
eting outside, the organizers wanted to have a program 
that would be different, and get across why we were 
there and raise people’s spirits. The program contained 
reggae music, a speech by an African National Congress 
(ANC) member, a candle-lighting ceremony where stu- 
dents told the stories of imprisoned children in South 
Africa, and a dance by two junictr high school students 
symbolizing equality for all races and the handicapped. 

For many of the protesting students, this was their 
first political action, but, following the sit-in probably 
not their last. — Anti-apartheid high school student 


For youth the state of the union is chronic jobless- 
ness— some youth will never have jobs — and the threat 
of war. Today’s youth are the next generation of work- 
ers but the doors to employment are in the main closed 
and the few open are only to part-time mimimum wage 
jobs which will never allow them to support themselves. 

This cannot be our future. We must begin to think 
about a new vision of society and take to the task of 
working out and bringing that vision into reality today. 

Oppose closed campus 

Chicago, III. — Last week the school administration 
started a closed campus system at Steinmetz High 
School, which means that from now on we are not al- 
lowed to leave school for lunch. They say the neighbor- 
hood has complained about students because they sit on 
people’s porches or they fight. 

That is not all true. There are only one or two big 
fights at Steinmetz each year. What needs to be said is 
that the neighborhood is mostly white and many of 
them are prejudiced. The closed campus will make the 
conditions at Steinmetz even worse. We have only one 
lunch room for 2,000 students. — Two Black students 

Steinmetz has a few problems but no major problems. 
The neighborhood is bigoted. I’ve lived here many years 
and all of a sudden this issue (the closed campus) 
comes up. It’s not right to punish 2,000 students for 
what a few do. They don’t want Blacks around here. 
That’s what’s behind it. Some students talked about 
having a petition to oppose it but they knew they were 
outnumbered in the neighborhood. — White student 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 



Over 100 Northern Illinois University students rally 
on Feb. 5 against the first U.S. nuclear test of 1987. 


■ v.. * * * 

The Parents Support Committee in South Africa re- 
leased estimates of the number of detentions there in 
1986, saying 10,000 of the 25,000 detained were 18 or 
younger, some under 12 years old, and almost all for po- 
litical activity in opposition to the racist, totalitarian 
state. No figures were available for the number of 
youths sent to brainwashing camps. 

Angry protests by students and their parents forced 
the Tennessee National Guard to end its terrorization of 
high school students there.. Troops would storm a 
school assembly, firing blanks from automatic weapons, 
then reveal it was all staged, give a right-wing speech 
about “defending against Communism” and hand out 
little flag pins. 

A bus full of Black students from Boston returning 
from school in the all-white suburb of Newton were at- 
tacked on Feb; 4 by a mob of 30 whites, mostly non-stu- 
dents, with stones and a tire iron. Several parents ques- 
tioned how committed the officials of the 97% white 
school ire to combating rising racial tension there. 



(continued from page 5) 


Revolution as a point of departure, not just for democ- 
racy, but, as they put it, for having a real Paris Com- 
mune type of government. That is to say, a communal 
non-state form of government. - 

The Western commentators rushed all too fast to 
compare the 1986-87 demonstrations to the movement 
of Democracy Wall. There is no doubt that it was closer 
*o it in time than to 1968, when youth unfurled an alto- 
gether new demand in Sheng Wulien’s “Whither Chi- 
na?” manifesto that called China the centerpoint of 
world revolution precisely because it was the point of 
greatest world contradiction. But the placards for de- 
mocracy that the 1986-87 demonstrators carried were 
not just for Democracy Wall, but covered the labor 
struggles, the arts struggle, the really massive, ongoing 
opposition to the regime for altogether new human rela- 
tions. 

IS DENG DOING THE OUSTING, 

OR IS HE BEING OUSTED? 

Once, however, the, gates were opened to a “collectivi- 
ty,” it was not just a question of Mao or Mao’s succes- 
sors, but the Marx Centenary, and that meant Marx’s 
Humanism. That brought back the old theoretician-pro- 
padandist Chou Yang, who in 1957 had unleashed the 
theoretical fight against Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays; 
in 1983 he announced that he now welcomed them but 
perverted them “to include even bourgeois Humanism.” 

At this point, the issue is muddled enough not to know 
which side of the fighting Chou is on — with the so- 
called “hardliners” who consider themselves true Marx- 
ists, or “reformers” who want to shift from Sinification 
of Marxism to rejection of it. 3 

What has happened objectively? The foreign affairs 
and the theoretical disputes are not the only crises. 
What is the determinant is the crises at home on the 
production lines, the poor living conditions and unem- 
ployment of the masses, as well as the restlessness in 
the “technologically reorganized” Army, while seeing * 
the emergence of a new kind of profiteer. This is most 
evident in the five so-called special economic zones. Re- 
cently 4 the New York Times reported one such area, 
Shenyang, the industrial capital of Manchuria, which is 
evidently so high on “reform” that it emboldened one 
manager to announce that he had cut the work force at 
his factory from 1,000 to 800, adding, “I’ve still got 200 
people too many.” • 

The 1986 demonstrations only brought to the front 
the myriad crises that have been boiling up through- 
out the 1980s as China tried to catch its breath from 
Mao’s last disastrous decade. But China has found 
that once again it is facing the two nuclear Behe- 
moths and it dare not go to build an independent 
path. Has Deng, as well as "hardliners” and "softli- 
ners,” given up hope that there is an independent 
Third World that would lead to independence from 
both Russia and the U.S.? 

Integral to that is the international question: where to 
globally? Had one merely to choose between U.S. and 
Russia? Was Russia really enemy number one, so that 
Reagan could consider China his card? The latest thing 
that China was very quick about denying was the Kyo- 
do news account that China and the U.S. were partici- » 
pating in joint naval maneuvers. China said: absolutely 
no; they were just “exchanging greetings.” Somebody’s 
head will roll. Will it be Deng’s? 

Feb. 10, 1987 


2. For Sheiig Wulien documents see Philosophy and Revolution, p. 
176. A 1982 edition of Philosophy and Revolution has a new point of 
departure in its Introduction with my answer to Prof. George Arm- 
strong Kelly's critique in his Hegel's Retreat from Eleusis (Princeton 
University Press, 19781. 

3. This is not the place to work out Mao Zedong Thought as he tried 
transforming his substitution of guerrilla warfare for proletarian revolu- 
tion into a new universal. First was the Great Leap Forward. This was 
followed by the challenge to Russia as head of the international Com- 
munist movement. By the mid-1960s we were witness to the great disas- 
ters which Mao called the Cultural Revolution (1966-71), which was the 
Great Substitution for Marx’s revolution-in-permanence. See the two 
chapters “The Challenge of Mao Tse-tung” and “Cultural Revolution or 
Maoist Reaction?” in my Marxism and Freedom (1982 ed ), and as 
well '“Post-Mao China: What Now?” in my New Essays (1977). 

4. See New York Times, -Ian. 30, 1987. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


[ i J i - ' > .' : ■ . 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signalled 8 jnewi movement from prac- 
tice which was itself a iform of theory. * ' 

News & Letters was created so that the voices 
of revolt from below could be heard unseparated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart; A Black Worker’s Journal, 
became editor bf thk! paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the : Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Comjmittees, is 
the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy 
and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
which spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s 
Humanism internationally, as American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way -road between the U.S. and 
Africa. These works challenge post-Marx Marxists 
to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

News and Letters Committees, an organization of 


Marxist- Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the- development of new hu- 
man relations, what Marx ffrst called a new Hu- 
manism. 

We organized ourselves into a committee form of 
organization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 
The world development of a half-century of Marx- 
ist-Humanism is recorded, in the. documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title, The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, on deposit, at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Ur- 
ban Affairs, Detroit, Michigan. ’ 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim.. .to promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 




The six-and-a-half year-old Iran-Iraq war, which has 
taken almost a million lives and displaced four million 
people, intensified this month when Iran’s army reached 
to within six miles of Basra, Iraq's second largest city. 
Hundreds of thousands of residents tied Basra, while 
Baghdad, Iraq’s capital, came under heavy missile at- 
tack as tens of Iranian cities were bombarded by Iraqi 
planes, killing sixtv-eight school girls in Mianeh. 
Though the smoke of the battle has yet to clear, this 
horrible massacre zone has so far claimed more than 
25,000 Iranian and 9,000 Iraqi lives in only one month. 

What all military analysts agree upon is that the U.S. 
secret arms deal of $30 million of TOW anti-tank mis- 
siles and HAWK anti-aircraft missiles has been respon- 
sible for significantly improving Iran’s striking power, 
enabling it to destroy both T-55 tanks (Iraq’s main bat- 
tle tank) and Iraq’s sophisticated aircraft. The situation 
resembles that of February 1986, when information pro- 
vided by U.S. satellites was handed to Iran, aiding its 
military victory at the Fao Peninsula. 


NEWS & LETTERS 

Who’s to blame for 

The possibility of Iraq’s fall has created great anxiety, 
as was seen among the 46 members of the Islamic Con- 
ference Organization who met the last week of January 
in Kuwait, all of whose members condemned the war 
and kept their distance from Saddam’s Iraq. 

The U.S. arms sale to Iran has bolstered Khomeini’s 
regime militarily. Since the November 1986 disclosure of 
the secret arms deal, more than 27 countries have en- 
tered into diplomatic, economic, or military negotiations 
with Iran. France reached an agreement on a billion- 
dollar loan given by the Shah, while a comprehensive 
pact was signed with Russia. 

The U.S., Saudi Arabia and Israel all have their rea- 
sons for such bizarre tiltings. Israel sees an Arab under 
every bed and has long decided to lean towards the 
anti-Semitic and anti-Israel (though non-Arab) Kho- 
meini regime. King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, seeing the 
transformation of the Iranian Revolution into a clerical 
neo-fascist state, no longer fears the likes of the Mecca 
uprising of 1979. Most importantly, Reagan sees in the 
misogynist and anti-Marxist character of Khomeini’s re- 


Iran-Iraq carnage? 

gime a co-thinker in his battle against “Communism.” 

Meanwhile, the misery of both Iranian and Iraqi mas- 
ses continues. According to a recent U.N. report, there . 
are more than 100,000 political prisoners in Iraq, mostly ; 
Kurds and Shiites. In Iran, the ceaseless execution, im- 
prisonment and torture of political prisoners continues. 
Over half a million Iranians have escaped the draft by 
fleeing to Turkey. The situation has reached such grave 
proportions in Iran that even Khomeini’s ex-minister, 
Mehdi Bazargan, addressed an open letter to Rafsanja- 
ni, writing, “Who gave you the mandate to drive people 
towards complete annihilation under the pretext of re- 
moving Saddam Hussein, whereas his fall would lead 
into the establishment of a dictatorship or a govern- 
ment favorable to the U.S., an eventuality that you 
yourself have affirmed and accepted?” 

Clearly it is the counter-revolutionary and anti-Left 
character of Khomeini’s regime which has allowed it to 
find new friends in the East and West. Khomeini’s re- 
gime has emerged in 1987 stronger than ever, thanks 
especially to Reagan. — Neda Azad 




Spanish students 

The student strikes and demon- 
strations begun in December are still 
continuing. On Feb. 6, several thousand 
demonstrated outside the Moncloa resi- 
dence of social democratic President 
Felipe Gonzalez in Madrid, while on 
Feb. 4 students blocked downtown 
streets in Madrid and Barcelona. Also 
in Barcelqna, 500 high school students 
held a sit-in at the stock exchange. 

Students are demanding continued 
open admissions to college for graduates 
of academic high schools, as against the 
Gonzalez government’s plan to intro- 
duce elitist selection criteria. In addi- 
tion, students oppose plans by Gonzalez 
to sharply raise tuition costs over the 
present $350 per year. 


At their height in January, the pro- 
test actions involved one million stu- 
dents. Half of Spain’s high schools were 
shut down by strikes. Tens of thousands 
of workers and peasants joined student 
demonstrations for the first time in 
Spain in years. On several occasions, 
police have brutally attacked student 
demonstrations. But apparently drawing 
a lesson from the French upheaval last 



Palestinian women and children leaving the Burj al Brajneh district 
near Beirut, Lebanon. Mass starvation threatens the Palestinian camps 
which are under military siege. 


fall, Gonzalez has to some extent res- 
trained the police. Rightist groups have 
engaged in violent provocation with the 
apparent ^go-ahead from police. 


also demanding unemployment benefits 
for high school and college graduates. 

British printers 


Gonzalez has made some small con- 
cessions to the movement, but these 
have not ended it. Youth are facing a 
very bleak future, with the overall un- 
employment rate at 21%, but even high- 
er for youths. The demonstrators are 


On Feb. 5, the Society of Graphic and 
Allied Trades called off their strike and 
moved to negotiate a severance agree- 
ment with Rupert Murdoch. The Wap- 
ping struggle represents a severe set- 
back for British labor, following the still 
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more serious defeat of the 1984-85 min- 
ers’ strike. 

The decision to call off the strike fol- 
lowed a demonstration on Jan. 24 of 
12,000 workers and supporters who bat- 
tled police outside Murdoch’s fortress- 
like hi-tech printing plant in Wapping, 
East London. One year ago, Murdoch 
fired 5,500 printers from The London 
Times, The Sun, and The News of the 
World, and replaced them with 1,500 
workers from the Electricians Union, 
whose leaders had made a secret agree- 
ment with Murdoch to scab. 

Despite demonstrations and boycotts, 
Murdoch was able to get his papers 
printed and distributed, and his 1986 
profits were up a staggering 143%. At 
the Jan. 24 demonstration, British po- 
lice armed with' shields, clubs and water 
cannon, some of them on horseback, 
mercilessly attacked the 12,000 demon- 
strators, sending many to the hospital. 

The veneer of British “democracy” is 
wearing very thin for workers in 1987. 
“It is a disgrace to our so-called democ- 
racy that working people can be sacked 
and treated the way our members 
were,” stated one of the printers union 
leaders. 


The Philippines in revolt: attempted coups, mass opposition 


(continued from page 1) 

Dagatan Phase H resettlement area Navota, Metro 
Manila. Their major demands included implementa- 
tion of genuine land reform and repeal of an Aquino 
law, which demands fees for lots which the urban 
poor cannot afford. 

^ So politicized are these urban poor that the very first 
night of the coup attempt of Jan. 27, a group stood 
guard until dawn in front of Veritas, a Church-run radio 
station near the University of the Philippines, destroyed 
by Marcos forces during the events of the People Power 
Revolution of a year ago, but later restored, partly 
through the aid of international contributions. 

PHILIPPINE YOUTH, U.S. YOUTH 

I asked one activist whether the youth living in the 
shantytowns on the fringes of the campus demanded 
the right to study at the University of the Philippines. 

“The Government sets very low tuition,” he said, 
“but still no urban poor can attend. It is for the middle 
class. Some youth do resent this.” 

Yet there is an important history of relations between 
student activists and all other sectors. In fact, the Cam- 
pus is full of revolutionaries, including many laboring to 
develop theoretical perspectives capable of living up to 
the proliferation of freedom movements which have 
only now, in the overthrow of Marcos and its aftermath, 
begun to fully blossom. 

Not only is there thinking about what kind of new 
relations, based on a genuine theory of liberation, 
could be established between different sectors in the 
Philippines, but as well an intense interest in what is 
happening among people, especially youth, in the 
U.S. I was invited to both show a video of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s recent Chicago lecture, "Youth of 
the ’60s, Youth of the ’80s: The Other America and 
the Idea of Freedom,” at LaSalle University, and 
speak myself on the same topic for a student Politi- 
cal Science club, SAPUL, at U. of the Philippines. 

At the SAPUL meeting, I discussed the many activi- 
ties of youth opposing Reaganism in the U.S., including 
recent demonstrations against the racial attacks on 
Black youth in Howard Beach, New York, in the con- 
text of the history of youth as a revolutionary force, up 
'*• to and including the building of shantytowns on “elite” 
campuses. The persistent question among Filipino youth 
was, “Is there a real, live youth movement in the U.S. 
today, and how do we connect with it?” 

One student, who has done independent work on the 
question of Marx’s view of the Third World and indige- 
nous revolutionary forces, and has spent time organizing 
with fishermen in his home province of Samar, where 


Japanese and other corporations threaten the delicate 
ecological balance upon which their livelihood depends, 
said, “This is precisely the question of our national mi- 
norities. Some movements aren’t articulated as anti-cap- 
italist: the indigenous movements, such as peasant mil- 
lenarianism, are imbedded in the historical traditions. In 
terms of the whole society, they are against intrusions 
into their lives, like the Bontoc and Kalinga fight 
against the Chico River Dam, or other development 
projects. In the rationale of development — in line with 
developmental goals — the government says we have to 
create these projects. You can see the class question 
here. For whom will the national development goals 
promote well-being? For the national minorities, or for 
the corporations who will be coming in?” 

So eager are the spontaneous revolutionary forces to 
tell their own story, that an experience like speaking in- 
person with peasant activist survivors of the Mendiola 
Massacre, is truly unforgettable. Though these revolu- 
tionary peasants spoke not a word of English — rather 
Tagalog — they intensely and patiently related every de- 
tail of the horror to a Filipino revolutionary activist 
friend, who translated into English on the spot. They 
not only related the importance of their self-organiza- 
tion in limiting the actual carnage, but also projected 
their vision of a revolutionary transformation, which 
would mean not so much “land reform” as total trans- 
formation of human relations for all of Philippine socie- 
ty. While two peasants gave us their story, many more 
gathered around to listen and interject comments. 

Nearly all the activity has been iij the context of in- 
tense national debate on the Feb. 2 vote on ratification 
of the new proposed Constitution. Forums in schools, 


churches, urban poor communities, and the rural areas 
included vast numbers of newly politicized forces dis- 
cussing the issues involved. Two talks I was invited to 
give for Political Science classes at the University of the 
Philippines — on American foreign policy and the Third 
World-— were preceded by activists from BISIG, outlin- 
ing the positions of various groups on the proposed 
charter. What became vital with release of the “Adaza 
Tapes” (wherein it was revealed how the U.S. Govern- 
ment had manipulated the Constitutional Commission 
of the Philippines’ deliberations on American military 
bases) Was projecting the “other America,” in its opposi- 
tion to capitalist-imperialism, at the same time as a new 
type of revolution struggles to deepen in the Philip- 
pines. 

WHERE TO NOW 

The 60-day ceasefire between the Philippine govern- 
ment and the New Peoples Army has just expired, and 
the Aquino Government demonstrates little control over 
its military forces, with new clashes already breaking 
out. One young woman, who persistently asked about 
the American youth movement, described herself and 
her comrades as “martial law babies” who were hardly 
aware of the insurgency until becoming politicized in 
1984. It is these “martial law babies” and many of their 
parents who are among the tremendous diversity oi 
forces who are moving to uproot the old social relations 
in the Philippines and create new humat^ ones. Many 
challenges lie ahead for a revolutionary movement 
which has achieved maturity very quickly. It is a move- 
ment that offers to us in America profound opportuni- 
ties to create new, revolutionary, international relations 
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Living the 
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by 



I’d like to turn over my column this month to a worker 
with many years in the bakery industry, who shares with us 
the daily reality of life on the production line in Reagan’s 
America. — John Marcotte 

Workers today understand that no job is secure be- 
cause at any moment the owner of the company can 
bring in a new machine. When he does, the worker im- 
mediately knows that it’s going to eliminate jobs. The 
fear of ending up without work is a daily worry of work- 
ers today. 

This is happening in my factory right now. For exam- 
ple, this woman who is 56 years old was doing the same 
job on the line for the past eight years. Suddenly the 
supervisor transferred her to a job she had never done, 
a harder job. When she asked why, the supervisor said, 
“The machine can do your job. And we’re going to elim- 
inate more jobs.” 

But the machine by itself isn’t doing her whole job — 
the lead man is now doing that plus his job. But he 
didn’t protest. He gets 30 cents more to be lead man. 
Now that’s two jobs eliminated, one on each shift. 

ELIMINATION OF JOBS 

The workers, seeing these innovations eliminate one 
worker, who gets transferred to another job, tell them- 
selves, “If they bring in more machines, one person will 
end up without work.” The supervisors, seeing these in- 
novations, want to eliminate more jobs in more depart- 
ments. 

The workers react to this attitude of the supervisors. 
They call the union, saying, “How is it possible that 
this machine runs so fast, and they want to put two 
workers where there have always been three?” In that 
job you have to grab the pans at the speed of the ma- 
chine. When the pans stick together, you get a gap in 
the line and the dough falls in the empty space. So the 
supervisor yells at the worker, thinking that yelling will' 
solve the problem. But it’s not the worker’s fault, it’s 
the speed of the machine! 

The company talked about these innovations they 
were planning in contract negotiations last year. 
They said these innovations would cost a lot, and 
that’s why they couldn’t raise us more than 98 cents 
over three years. They said it would be good for us, 
that they would open a new line with 20 new jobs. 
But that new line makes three new products. What is 
the advantage to us of all the new production and 
(continued on page 3) 


Black/Red View 


Native Son, the film: 
tragedy but no indictment 


by John Alan 


As I watched the film version of Richard Wright’s 
classic novel Native Son, starring Victor Love as Bigger 
Thomas and Oprah Winfrey as his mother, I couldn’t 
rid myself of the thought that it has taken Hollywood 
more than forty years to get enough courage to bring 
Wright’s novel to the screen. This is an incredibly long 
time for a novel that was an instant success in 1940, 
selling a quarter-million copies in the first three weeks 
of publication and which was made into a critically suc- 
cessful play directed by Orson Welles, in 1941. 

NATIVE SON ’ADAPTED’ 


Richard Wesley, who adapted Wright’s novel for this 
film, has presented a tragic drama about the dreadful 
consequences of American racism that caused Bigger 
Thomas, a Black youth from Chicago’s South Side in 
the 1930s, to panic and accidentally kill his wealthy, lib- 
eral white employer’s drunken daughter out of fear of 
being charged with rape. 

Whether it be the dire poverty of the rat-infested 
slum that he and his family lived in, or his estrange- 
ment from his family and friends, Bigger’s hostility and 
fear of the white world, that had shut him out from its 
material richness, and finally his own self-regeneration 
as a human being on the eve of his execution, are pre- 
figured in the accidental death of Mary Dalton, the 
White woman. 

AU of this is in Wright’s Native Son but Wesley’s 
film fails to make clear that Wright wrote his novel as 
an indictment of American civilization. A “civiliza- 
tion,” Wright wrote while creating Bigger, which “con- 
tained no spiritual sustenance for him, no culture which 
could hold and claim his allegiance...” Wright, through 
Max, Bigger’s left-wing lawyer, explicitly accuses Ameri- 
(continued on page 6) 



Working women fight Reaganism 
with organization, strikes, ideas 


Boston nurses (left) and Watsonville, California cannery workers (right) on strike. 


by Olga Domanski 

International Women’s Day, 1987, marks a full 
year since 100,000 women poured into Washington, 
D.C. for a “National March for Women’s Lives.” 
They not only demanded that the Reagan admi- 
nistration keep its hands off legal abortion, but 
embraced as well, the anti- apartheid struggles, 
where women have been crucial, and the ongoing 
labor battles, particularly of working women. 

It is working women, especially, who have given new 
depth to the concept of “militancy” as not just force, 
but Reason, in their continuing battles over the whole 
past year. They have thereby opened pathways, not 
only for opposing the Reagan retrogression, but for 
helping to discover new directions in thought for the 
Women’s Liberation Movement (WLM) today. 

Consider the scope and variety of such battles as 
these: 

• The wife of a retired steelworker organized thou- 
sands of his fellow-retired LTV steelworkers to fight an 
attack on their supplemental pension benefits when 
LTV declared bankruptcy. They filled downtown 
Youngstown, Ohio with a massive 5,000-strong rally on 
Jan. 31. 

• The women of Local P-9 — the Hormel strikers in 
Austin, Minn. — have travelled everywhere to both ask 
support and give solidarity — from participation in that 
demonstration of 100,000 in Washington last March, to 
a conference of 350 women miners in Kentucky in June, 
and countless other events throughout the year. 

• A Black bank receptionist in California, forced to 
fight not only the Cal Fed bank, but both NOW and 
the ACLU, won her case all the Way to the Supreme 
Court which ruled that employers in California are re- 
quired to guarantee a woman’s job back after a mater- 
nity leave. (A new Family and Medical Leave Act is 
now to be placed before the 100th Congress — where it is 

The Philippines: 

Editor’s Note: Neither the proclamation of the new Consti- 
tution nor the resumption of military actions against the 
New Peoples Army on Feb. 10 have stilled the voices of re- 
volt in the Philippines. The following four diverse voices 
were recorded by N&L in interviews in Manila. 


Student, University of Philippines 

Manila, The Philippines— The reasons the 
peasants marched to Mendiola (on Jan. 21) included the 
fact that although the Church owns 14.5 million hec- 
tares of land, most farmers own only 1.5 hectares each. 
The peasants demanded that the new constitution give 
a detailed plan for land reform; that there be no “reten- 
tion limits” on land ownership, meaning almost all land 
could be eligible for redistribution; and, not to worry 
about “just compensation...” 

Most of the activists here want to revive the youth 
movement of the 1960s. We are talking about a new 
consciousness of youth today. 

Our organization has a log book, where we can 
write our ideas, thoughts, etc. From politics to love, 
but mostly politics— campus politics — issues. If you 
want to write, you bring it home, and then bring it 
back so others can read it. We tell people, "Join SA- 
PUL — where learning is fun, and relevant!” [SAPUL 
is a political science club.] 


On the Inside 


China and the Manrist-Humanist Archives . p.5 

Youth protests world-wide p.8 

South Africa: Deafening wall of silence ... p.4 


up against formidable opposition.) 

• New kinds of workers have been walking picket 
lines everywhere — from the flight attendants of TWA to 
the Visiting Nurses in Chicago; from the Black women 
in Mississippi who won union recognition at the Delta 
Pride Catfish plant after a nine-month strike, to the 
Hispanic women in California who are continuing a 16- 
month strike at Watsonville Canning Co. [As we go to 
press, the Watsonville strike has been settled] 

THE DEGENERACY OF REAGANISM 

What they confront is not only Reaganism’s conti- 
nued attacks on all the hard-won gains the freedom 
movements battled to win ever since they compelled the 
passage of Executive Order 11375, two full decades ago 
this very year — an order that included women along 
with Blacks and other minorities in Federal affirmative- 
action programs. What they confront is the degenerate 
stage of capitalism of which Reaganism is an integral 
part. 

Two million manufacturing jobs have been perma- 
nently wiped out in the 1980s alone; and of the new 
jobs created during that same period, fully 60 per- 
cent pay less then $7000 a year! 1 In a land where offi- 
cial poverty is judged to be anything less than $10,989 
for a family of four, the translation of “statistics” like 
these into the human terms of the 52 million Americans 
(primarily women and children) who are on some form 
of assistance, meager as it is, makes the demand by the 
current “welfare reformers” that welfare mothers be 
“required” to find jobs not so much ludicrous as vi- 
cious. 

(continued on page 2) 


1 The congressional Joint Economic Committee study prepared by pro- 
fessors Barry Bluestone and Bennett Harrison, which published this 
finding, was aptly entitled: ‘‘The Great American Job Machine: The Pro- 
liferation of Low Wage Employment in the U.S. Economy.” 

voices of revolt 

On campus, the existing parties are: the National 
Democratic Front organization SAMASA, or “For the 
People”; the social democratic organization TUGON, or 
“The Solution”; and, the Independent Student Block, 
not aligned with either above, which we are trying to 
make the third force. We want to try to introduce a 
new kind of politics. 


Human Rights activists 

Most of the areas we [Task force detainees of the 
Philippines] enter are highly militarized. We receive re- 
ports of violations, which we then verify by means in- 
cluding interviewing the victims or their families, and 
performing autopsies. 

In one case, people in our group were harassed by the 
military in South Tagalog. We saw military men with 
tanks, armoured personnel carriers, so we took pictures 
to have evidence. They cocked their guns and tried to 
get our cameras. Many were drunk. 

This is not the worst case, because some investigators 
have been fired upon and detained. 

These most highly militarized areas are also where 
the New Peoples Army (N.P.A.) goes. With the mili- 
tary chasing the N.P.A., the people are often caught 
between the two. Usually it is not the N.P.A. who 
harms the people, but rather it asks for food. The 
military, though, often kills some of the men of the 
community. 

In some provinces there is often no alternative to the 
N.P.A., because they wage armed struggle and hide in 
these remote places. No one would care or even know if 
you die in some places. 

These are usually small communities, which tend to 
(continued on page 8) 
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Working women 

(continued from page l) 

Faced with such economic decay — and as against the 
constant concessions and give-backs in both wages and 
working conditions which workers in one industry after 
another have been forced to give ever since that flood- 
gate was opened in 1979 by Doug Fraser to “save” 
Chrysler — consider the impact of such recent victories 
as those won by over 3,000 nursing home workers in 
Connecticut as members of Local 1199. In one home af- 
ter another, they not only beat down all the give-backs 
demanded by the nursing homes, but won increases of 
up to 15 percent, to bring their wages to $8.25 an 
hour — double the pay of workers in non-union nursing 
homes. The impact is even greater when one finds that 
many of those formerly locally-owned homes had re- 
cently been taken over by multi-national chains like the 
giant Beverly Corporation, the largest such chain in the 
country. 

“Beverly,” said one worker, “talks in hours and units, 
not patients and workers.” What the union victory 
meant to her, she said, was that “We are not on a 
conveyor belt here. The union means we care about hu- 
man beings.” It is that concern, not only with a decent 
paycheck, but with a totality of view, that has consist- 
ently been the mark of working women’s struggles 
through the decades. The struggle against the dehuman- 
ization of a computerized world has given it new depth 
today. 

’BIG BROTHER IN THE WORKPLACE’ 

Most revealing of all are the concerns taken up at the 
recent Communication Workers of America Conference 
of telephone operators, whose greatest focus was on the 
stress of a job that is constantly being monitored elec- 
tronically and measured by AT&T’s infamous AWT 
(Average Work Time) — which translates into plain and 
simple speed-up. 

“From the second an operator plugs in at the start of 
a shift,” says one report 2 , “computer equipment records 
the number and duration of calls handled, how many 
keys were pressed to find directory listings, and when 
and how long the operator unplugs for breaks, meals 
and trips to the bathroom... All the while, the operator 
struggles to maintain an AWT of so many seconds per 
call throughout the shift — usually between 20 and 28. 
seconds, depending on the office...” 

What they called "Erasing Big Brother from the 
Workplace” — their Resolution Number One — was not 
limited only to the monitoring of the telephone oper- 
ators. Rather, the conference considered that prob- 
lem part of a full assault on all workers’ rights, 
which included "polygraphs, brainwave testing, man- 
datory drug testing and computerized supervision 
and production controls.” 

Indeed, the clerical workers’ organization. Nine to 
Five, reports that one out of every five office workers is 
now monitored by a computer. “Big Brother,” one office 
worker told N&L, “is not the computer alone. It is 
Reaganism! All our calls are monitored. It is hysteria!” 

- , No wonder the most successful labor organizing drives 
we are seeing today involve clerical and health workers, 
whose issues center on the struggle against becoming 
“appendages to the computer,” and for new, human rel- 
ationships. 

All these battles have been taking place at the same 
time that there are signs within the recognized WLM of 
a new searching for pathways out of the retrogression 

2 “Big Brother in the Work Place.” CWA News, October 1986, pa 6. 

Mayor’s wife on strike 

Los Angeles, Cal . — It was quite an experience, 
being married to the Mayor of Austin, Minn, when the 
Hormel strike happened. My husband Tom was both 
the Mayor and a striker. 

I had people telling me, you’re the Mayor’s wife, you 
can’t do this; you’re the first lady, you have to set an 
example. .. My feelings were, I’m a human being. My 
husband ran for office, not me. I worked on the P-9 
> food shelf for the strikers, and I even had people calling 
me up, telling me I was terrible, helping these people 
get food. 

I always thought that human beings were more im- 
portant than material things, but with this strike you 
see how in this society it’s not the human being that 
counts. Priorities are so messed up; that really bothers 
me. There’s too much big money around that doesn’t 
care about human beings. 

There’s a lot of pressure on the family of a striker. 
And this is going to be happening to more families. I 
think spouses should sit down together and have a good 
talk, to say to each other: If this should happen to us, 
what route would we take? The spouse, woman or man, 
needs to support the one who’s on strike, although con- 
ditions can get hard, especially if you have kids. I think 
the woman often has to be the aggressive one, to keep 
the family together, to teach the children what a strike 
is about. 

I get mad when I hear the men and the politicians 
putting women down. Men say, “She can’t do that, she’s 
a woman.” A lot of these politicians make all these laws 
involving women — us! — our lives. I say, give me the food 
budget, the welfare budget, the medical budget for this 
country. There’s plenty of money out there, it’s just 
being wasted, spent the wrong way, so much into the 
military. 

I say we have to think about life, about what it 
means to be a human being. This is what counts. 

— Carol Rough 
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fight Reaganism 

everywhere around us — a different. kind of discussion of 
ideas than what has before characterized the WLM’s 
search for a theory to give its actions a direction. 

NEW DIRECTIONS IN THOUGHT 

It can be seen in the most recent issue of SAGE: A 
Scholarly Journal on Black Women, which is devoted 
entirely to Black Women as Workers, and which cov- 
ers everything from a study of the 100-year-long strug-. 
gle to organize domestic workers in the U.S. to a review 
of the Marxist- Humanist work, Women’s Liberation 
and the Dialectics of Revolution. 

The recognition of the importance of the Black Di- 
mension for any uprooting of today’s exploitative, 
racist, sexist society can also be seen in the choice of 
Spehnan, a Black women’s college in Atlanta, Ga. for 
this year’s National Women’s Studies Association 
meeting in June and in the call by NOW for what 
they call the first national conference ever on women 
of color and reproductive rights, to be held at How- 
ard University in Washington, D.C., May 15-17. 

Not only is there a new consciousness of the dimen- 
sions of labor and Black within the Women’s Liberation 
Movement, but the need to work out anew a philosophy 
of liberation for the Movement is beginning to be dis- 
cussed on a new level. It is seen most explicitly in the 
review of Raya Dunayevskaya’s works by Adrienne 
Rich in the Women's Review of Books. (Sept. 1986). 

It is that review which concluded: “What I hear Du- 
nayevskaya saying above all is that we have reached 
the point in history where real freedom is attainable, if 
we are willing to commit ourselves to a more inclusive 
definition of freedom than has ever been attempted. If 
indeed Marx was moving in such a direction, we can’t 
leap forward from Marx without understanding where 
he left off, and what he left to us.” 3 

When we see today the overwhelming majority of 
women still in the lowest paid, most sex-segregated jobs, 
still with no child care and no guaranteed maternity 
leave, still making 64c to every $1 of a man’s wage, 
when a Black infant bom within five miles of the White 
House is more likely to die than an infant bom in many 
destitute Third World countries — the challenge is to up- 
root all the old exploitative relations and create anew. 
Nothing short of deeply rooted freedom activities to- 
gether with the full vision that revolutionary philosophy 
provides can work out that task. 


3 See November and December 1986 issues of N&L for excerpts from 
Adrienne Rich’s review and Raya Dunayevskaya’s reply. 



Hundreds of women high school students and teachers 
in India blocked New Delhi’s busiest street for three 
hours Feb. 20, to protest the common practice of mol- 
esting women (called “Eve teasing”) on overcrowded 
buses. Protesters demanded the suspension of a bus 
driver and conductor who had refused to help two stu- 
dents who were being molested. They had to jump from 

the moving bus because the driver refused to stop. 

* * * 



International Women’s Day 


March 8 marks the celebration of International Wom- 
en’s Day, which originated in the strikes and organizing 
battles of American women garment workers. In 1910, 
at the Second International Conference of Working' 
Women, Clara Zetkin, a leader of the German Socialist 
Movement, proposed that Working Women’s Day be es- 
tablished in solidarity with the straggles of American 
working women. She had been deeply moved by the 
militance of the garment workers in the face of brutal 
beatings on picket lines and the “Uprising of the 
20,000” in protest of a lockout at what would later be- 
come the infamous Triangle Shirtwaist Company. 
March 8 was chosen because it was on this day that 
American women had marched in New York to demand 
better working conditions, an end to child labor and the 
right to vote. 

In Russia in 1917, women textile workers determined 
to celebrate International Women’s Day, went out on 
strike in defiance of party and union leaders. They 
called on metal workers and all women to join them. A 
mass strike developed which demanded not only bread, 
but an end to war and the overthrow of the Tsar. Thus 
began the “February Revolution.” 

This history was lost to us until today’s Women’s 
Liberation Movement “rediscovered” it. Celebrations in 
our age have included the following: 

1979 - Thousands of Iranian women demonstrated in 
Tehran (above) following the overthrow of the Shah, 
chanting, “Not Khomeini — Freedom!” They were sup- 
ported by the international women’s movement 
throughout the' world. 

1979-1986 - Women demonstrated against fascist re- 
pression throughout Latin America, from a Union of 
Housemaids in Chile to committees of Mothers of the 
Disappeared in several countries, who marched openly 
demanding justice for political prisoners kidnapped, tor- 
tured and killed. 

1981 - Ten thousand women marched in Rome, in 
opposition to the Vatican and demanding abortion 
rights. Their protests led to the fall of the Christian 
Democratic government. 

1986 - 100,000 women marched in Washington, D.C., 
against Reaganism’s attacks on abortion, affirmative ac- 
tion and workers’ rights. (See lead article, page L). 

1987 - The Struggle Continues! — Suzanne Casey 


Mexican women gannent workers, who organized their 
own September 19 Seamstresses Union after they were 
deserted by management and official unions following 
Mexico’s earthquake, have won a victory by having 
their union reinstated and recognized by the govern- 
ment. The women’s self-organization of a national and 
international solidarity campaign was the main element 
of their struggle. For more information, contact: Sep- 
tember 19 Seamstresses Union, San Antonio Abad, 

No. 151, Colonia Obrera, Mexico. D.F. 

* * * 

The current issue of Isis International Women’s Jour- 
nal, “Women, Struggles and Strategies: Third World 
Perspectives,” contains a collection of fascinating arti- 
cles of analyses and experiences on topics ranging from 
feminism in Sri Lanka and the development of women’s 
organizations in the Philippines, to using women’s 
drama to organize women in Jamaica and a discussion 
of women’s liberation as myth or reality in Nigeria. To 
order a copy, send $6 to Isis International, Via Santa 

Maria dell’ Anima 30, 00186 Rome, Italy. 

* * * 

Women in Ireland continue to defy a high court ruling 
of Dec. 19 which made it illegal for any individual or 
organization to give any information which might help a 
woman get an abortion. Initiated by the Society for 
Protection of the Unborn Child, the ruling closed two 
counselling services in Dublin, but women immediately 
formed networks of individuals willing to talk With preg- 
nant women. The Irish Women’s Abortion Support 
Group needs funds to assist Irish women forced to go to 
England for abortion or birth control information. Write 
to them c/o Women’s Reproductive Rights Informa- 
tion Centre, 52/54 Featherstone St., London EC1, 
England. 

* * * . 

The Toronto local of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union won a 4% pay raise and extended dental 
and health benefits. One thousand workers, mostly im- 
migrant women from many different countries, struck 18 
shops for four days in the first industry-wide strike 
there since 1932. Women learned each other’s languages 
to deter strike-breakers, and sang “Solidarity Forever” 
and “Union Maids.” 

—From off our backs & Canadian dimension 


A working mother’s life 

Oklahoma city, Oklahoma— Reagan has really 
hurt all people, even children. I spoke with a Black, sin- 
gle. mom Who works at GM here and who had to take 
three days off because her 17-month-old baby was very 
sick, so dehydrated that they had to put her on an IV. 
This woman is from Flint, Michigan, and has no family 
in Oklahoma City to help with her child. Yet her fore- 
man gave her a hard time to get the time off! No one 
realizes the pressure this can put on a single parent, 
much less that it could be a factor in why there is so 
much child abuse. But at least this woman can have 
the union represent her. What about women who work 
where there is no union? 

This whole system makes it very hard to work and be 
a mother. When I was a single mom, I had a job mak- 
ing $4.25 an hour in 1980 at Rocky Mountain Bank 
Note. It Was owned by the Mormons and the bosses 
were all male chauvinists. You couldn’t get ahead. I had 
to train my foreman to be our boss! Wien I gave my 
notice and told them I could never get a higher job be- 
cause they were sexists, I was told that men had fami- 
lies to support. I had a family to support, too. In order 
to do that, I had to work 12 hours a day, sometimes 
seven days a week, just to make it! When did I have 
time to be a mother? 

The elite stay in their ivory towers, safe from the real 
world, and some of them are women who don’t know 
what it’s like to get their hands dirty in order to sur- 
vive. It forces us to get into relationships full of abuses 
just to have a roof over our heads and food for our 
children. 

Women from every walk of life have had to struggle 
for what little gains we’ve made. Now Reaganism has 
made us go back instead of forward to be able to pro- 
vide for our needs. Capitalism has stunted all our lives. 
Yet it seems we’re afraid to butt the system. All Reag- 
an cares about is Star Wars. If even one quarter of that 
money was used on social programs and education, we, 
as a whole society, would be able to take care of all our 
needs. The day is coming soon that everything will be 
lost if we let one man hold our future in his hand. 

— W orking mom 
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Outrageous court decision against UFW 


Los Angeles, Cal. — I have just learned the full de- 
tails of a court judgment, Jan. 8, against the United 
Farm Workers union (UFW), and my blood is running 
cold. A big grower, Maggio Inc., sued the UFW for dam- 
age and losses caused by a strike in 1979 — and Imperial 
County Superior Judge William Lehnhardt ruled in fa- 
vor of Maggio and has fined the UFW $1.7 million!! 

During that strike, Maggio Inc. hired guards who 
were armed with shotguns, pistols, tear gas, and attack 
dogs. The guards suffered no serious injuries, but one 
striker, Amoldo Barrazo, had his skull cracked open by 
the butt of a guard’s gun, and another striking worker, 
Isauro Lopez, was permanently crippled when hit by a 
grower’s car. 

That was the strike when Rufino Contreras was 

Raw deal for custodians 

Chicago, III.— The University of Chicago has re- 
cently begun to contract-out its janitorial services to 
Admiral Maintenance Company. Custodians who once 
earned $8.40 per hour working for the University must 
reapply to Admiral for their previous jobs and, if they 
are hired, will earn $6.30 per hour. 

Workers are enraged by Admiral’s job application 
procedure which includes demeaning questionnaires and 
interviews. Workers are faced with multiple choice ques- 
tions such as “People who work at janitorial jobs are a) 
stupid and unpleasant, b) like anyone else, c) not nice 
people, or d) desperate for money.” The job interviews 
are videotaped and analyzed by a “voice stress evalua- 
tor,” a type of lie-detector. 

The student newspapers at the University, the Grey 
City Journal and the Maroon, have begun a campaign 
to support the workers. This is one of the first acts of 
solidarity on that campus between workers and students 
in recent years. 

Students are calling on professors and the community 
to support the custodians. For more information write 
to The Maroon, Ida Noyes Hall, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 — Neda Azad 

New management style? 

Philadelphia, Penn. — Our new plant manager is 
trying to get us “more involved” by including workers 
on “action teams” to tackle safety and training, intro- 
ducing machine operators as “experts” to customers, 
and eliminating quality control personnel and placing 
the responsibility on the operators. He is hiring supervi- 
sors holding degrees in management and engineering 
rather than people familiar with the machines and the 
product. ' 

Although management asks for our suggestions, they 
never listen. Machines aren’t maintained or repaired un- 
til they break down; safety precautions aren’t imple- 
mented until someone is injured. Machine modifications 
are never what we ask for, but some fantastic engineer- 
ing nightmare. We cannot tell a customer that a prod- 
uct is too' difficult to produce or ask them to alter the 
specifications. 

This new style of management is supposed to make 
our jobs more “creative,” but while more of the burden 
of production falls on us, we have less support and no 
control. “Involvement” is just another scheme to con- 
vince us to work harder. — Woman worker 


shot in the head and killed. I remember the massive, . 
somber, moving funeral and march for Contreras 
(see JV&L,March 1979); 7,000 farmworkers walked in 
silence for two hours on the highway to the ceme- 
tery. 

Three grower-supervisors were charged with Contrer- 
as’ murder, but the same Judge Lehnhardt dismissed 
the murder charges, saying that no one could say for 
sure who fired the fatal shots. When it was revealed 
that Lehnhardt’s wife Sarah was a scab in the strike, 
the judge denied that that biased his ruling in any way. 

I am a worker, a member of the working class of 
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America. This ruling is too much for me. How can we 
survive unless we rid ourselves of the power of these 
capitalist thieves and their lackies, and take the power 
of production in our own hands? The working people of 
this country need these bloodsuckers like a healthy 
body needs cancer. Let’s get together. I am ready — are 
you? " — Felix Martin 

| Floyd Lenoch, Local P-9 | 

On Saturday, Feb. 21, Floyd Lenoch died of a massive 
stroke. He was 61 years old. He had worked for the 
Hormel Co. in Austin, Minn., for 44 years, and served 
two terms as president of Local P-9, always elected by a 
great majority. I knew Floyd throughout my 31 years at 
Hormel. He was a man who cared about people and 
cared about problems. He was a real leader who fought 
for a fair contract, good working conditions and plant 
safety. 

He was highly respected by his fellow workers. You 
knew that if Floyd gave you his word, he would carry 
out what he had said. 

On Friday, Feb. 20, Floyd, together with the other 
Executive Board members of Local P-9, received a let- 
ter from the Hormel Co. stating that the entire Execu- 
tive Board was fired. Floyd had never given up' the fight 
and the hope that the striking workers would get back 
into the plant. He always said, “I want to walk back 
into the plant with my head held high.” At a support 
meeting, he would get up and boost your spirits. 

But this stress was now too much, and it killed him. I 
would headline an article about him, “P-9er loses his 
life fighting for what is right.” 

Twelve hundred people came out to his funeral in 
Austin, Tuesday Feb. 24. His work and his struggle and 
his hopes for a better future live on in all -of us. 

— Tom H. Rough, 
Former Mayor of Austin, 
P-9 Member 
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Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

profits they’re making on that line while they elimi- 
nate other jobs? 

To me, we are living the capitalist crisis in the shop. 
Eliminating jobs is one form the desperation for profits 
takes. Another form of pressuring the worker is through 
the daily lies, provocations and harassment by the su- 
pervisors. 

DESPERATION FOR PROFITS 

Last week, when a supervisor yelled at a worker, she 
told him off and called the union. The union rep told 
the supervisor he couldn’t yell at the workers, and he 
supposedly agreed. But then they change the way they 
attack the worker. This week, when this same worker 
punched in at 3:14 for the 3:15 second shift, the other 
supervisor took her card while she was working, crossed 
out the 3:14, and wrote in “3:17 — late!” 

And on one line, work ends at 1:15, everything after 
that is supposed to be overtime. But the supervisor 
works the line till 1:20 all the time. The workers were 
yelling, “If those b — supervisors can mark our cards 
and create a bad record for us, why do we have to give 
them five free minutes of our labor?” There are 30 
workers on that line— that’s one hour stolen by the 
company! 

I. see how angrily the workers react to these injus- 
tices. When the union rep came, not only the worker 
who had been yelled at complained. In fact, she was 
afraid to speak up. But as the rep went from depart- 
ment to department, every single worker angrily told 
the rep that that supervisor had yelled at them! In 
that moment, forgotten were the divisions, those who 
sell out to the supervisor — all spoke as one in their 
anger. 

This made me think. Here we are, 40 or 50 workers. 
In the whole country, how many would be thinking the 
same thoughts? The workers’ reaction to the supervi- 
sors makes me see that workers are by nature revolu- 
tionary; in the shop they are revolutionary. I believe/ if 
they had a philosophy of labor, if they knew that they 
have the power to change this whole situation-rthen 
there would immediately be a revolution! 

Like one worker told me, “All this that goes on in the 
shop, no one outside sees it. It’s like someone sleeping, 
covered up with a blanket. No one knows what we suf- 
fer everyday.” You cannot deceive the workers. Workers 
are human beings, workers think. And when they think 
something, they say it. 

Views from Australia 

Sydney, Australia — At present I am working as a 
gardener-handyman at a government elementary school, 
a job I find most rewarding except for the low pay. Our 
Education Dept, is undergoing staff rationalization, 
mainly on non-teaching staff since the teachers have a 
stong union. My working week has been cut to two days 
and this means that I cannot join the public service un- 
ion and as a casual I can be fired without notice. 

Under our “Labour” government’s class-collaboration- 
ist business-union-govemment accord, there has been a 
virtual wage freeze for roost workers for two years ac- 
companied by the lowest level of strikes this century. 
Meanwhile, wages in the corporate sector have risen an 
average 30%. Curiously our dollar only dropped after it 
was deregulated by our brilliant “Labour” treasurer, -a 
move the Conservatives could never have pulled off. 
The blame for our economic ills is laid at the feet of 
the workers, amid calls by the “New Right” to deregu- 
late the labour market, i.e., no minimum wage. 

I have been a lefty since my early teens. I opposed 
the Vietnam war and apartheid and supported the anti- 
war and civil rights movement, and our Whitham Lab- 
our Government. I have always sought to be well in- 
formed on political, social and ecological issues. I am a 
member of People for Nuclear Disarmament and a sub- 
scriber to Greenpeace magazine, am sympathetic to Gay 
Liberation and am seeking a deeper understanding of 
feminism. Since leaving school, I have worked as a lab- 
ourer, metal worker, driver, and have been unemployed. 

Recently I read Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and 
Freedom. I struggled with the terminology and philoso- 
phy, but drank in the history. Initially, I was disturbed 
by Dunayevskaya’s iconoclastic slaughter of Commu- 
nism, since I feared the onset of a nihilistic void. 
(Where are you taking me?) But as the book develops, 
a new world appears. I cannot find adequate words to 
describe its effect on me. I related heavily to the section 
on the American Scene, automation, speed-up. 1 worked 
for two years as a process welder once. My conception 
of the human world is changed forever. At present l am 
struggling with her Philosophy and Revolution. 

— Paul Shelley 
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South Africa: The ever-deafening wall of silence 


Over the past two years we have all been made con- 
scious' of the explosive development of the freedom 
movement in South Africa, but in recent months what 
has become most noticeable is not so much the news we 
are hearing from that land as much as the news we are 
not hearing. .For the South African government’s con- 
certed effort to restrict all TV and press coverage of the 
resistence to apartheid is creating an ever-deafening 
wall of silence that threatens to cut us off from the cre- 
ativity of the revolutionary mass movement. 

Ever since it banned TV cameras from the Black 
townships in November 1985, the racist-apartheid gov- 
ernment has made harrassment of reporters and con- 
tainment of news one of its top priorities. With the 
June 1986 declaration of the national State of Emergen- 
cy, hear total press censorship was imposed. Then, on 
Dec. 12, yet another series of press restrictions was en- 
acted, making it illegal to report the actions of the secu- 
rity police or any “subversive” resistance to the regime. 

SELF-CENSORSHIP OF BOURGEOIS PRESS 

That such sweeping curbs on the press were imposed 
is no surprise in and of itself, for that is always how 
rulers respond when threatened with a revolutionary 
upheaval. What is more surprising, however, is the suc- 
cess these restrictions have had in silencing the Western 
press. The number of articles and reports on the mass 
movement inside South Africa have fallen off sharply in 
recent weeks, as have reports of government repression. 

The bourgeois press may find it sufficient — as the 
New York Times apparently does— to include a par- 
agraph in its articles on South Africa stating "press 
restrictions prohibit us from reporting unauthorized 
information.” But all that has done is involve the 
press in a form of self-censorship. By printing only 
that information allowed out by the apartheid cen- 
sor, they have become an accomplice to the very 
crackdown against the press they so abstractly de- 
plore. 

What is involved here is something far more serious 
than a failure to report the facts. By adhering to the 
forms' of censorship imposed by apartheid, the press is 
preventing us from hearing the creativity and reason of 


-the mass movement. The stifled news accounts give no 
sense of the Humanism, the idealism, the revolutionary 
energy of the Black South African youth. 

This is what makes freedom of the press and of in- 
formation no abstraction. The compulsion of every free- 
dom movement is to be heard, not only by others but 
by itself; it is integral to expressing the Idea of freedom 
as a revolutionary power. In lacking any cognizance of 
that power, the bourgeois press is falling into the traps 
set by the apartheid government. It is as though a vir- 
tual conspiracy of silence is trying to choke off the two- 



Youth in South Africa 

way road of freedom struggles and ideas between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This is presenting the anti- apartheid movement in the 
U.S. with one of its most serious challenges. We must 
ask: Is the recent downturn in the number of anti-apar- 
theid activities on the campuses related to the crack- 
down against the movement in South Africa? Can it be 
that the anti-apartheid movement is already beginning 
to lose touch with the actual force and reason of the 
Black movement of Azania? The fact of near-total press 
censorship cannot be allowed to lull the movement here 
into taking for granted the concrete voices of human 
freedom that is the essence of solidarity. 

SOUTH AFRICA UNCENSORED 

It is for this reason that we in N&L have sought to 
present to our readers the voice of the uncensored 
South Africa. We have done so by creating a special 
section of our paper, “South African Freedom Journal,” 
which contains reports direct from the revolutionary 
movement; we have done so by printing letters and re- 
ports sent to us by trade unionists, women, and youth 


in the movement; and we have done so by turning over 
the Lead article in our December, 1986 issue to a Black 
activist-intellectual who wrote from the heart of the 
struggle. We intend to continue and deepen this effort 
to let the uncensored South Africa speak for itself in 
coming months. 

Far from that being a mere question of reporting 
facts, it is part of the vital effort to develop the two- 
way road of freedom struggles and ideas between the 
U.S. and Africa, that for four centuries has been the 
source of revolutionary beginnings on both sides of the 
Atlantic. But as crucial as that two-way road is, it does 
not arise or persist automatically; it takes hard labor to 
maintain and develop in face of the latest efforts of the 
rulers to thwart it. In face of that, breaking through the 
wall of silence trying to divide the struggles for freedom 
in the U.S. from Africa is more crucial than ever. You 
can begin by sending us your views on the material you 
have been reading right here in N&L. 
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LABOR: THE ONLY HOPE IS TO ORGANIZE 


I’m writing about the article by the 
Wilson Foods worker in Iowa (N&L, 
Jan. 30). I agree that we need to hook 
up all these rank-and-file movements. 
The problem is, you aren’t going to do 
it through the International UFCW. 
They are only interested in the “per 
capita.” They have raised dues in more 
than one local in Iowa and Illinois to 
get money to organize IBP’s non-union 
plants, and then you see something like 
UFCW V.P. Lewie Anderson inter- 
viewed in a Milwaukee newspaper, say- 
ing “IBP is not a threat yet.” He says 
this when they are locking out their un- 
ionized plant in Dakota City, and driv- 
ing wages down all over. 

The only hope for meatpacking is to 
organize, I agree. We need a meatpack- 
ers union with working leaders and di- 
rect election of officers, all the way to 
the top. How can Mr. Anderson justify 
his salary of $125,000 plus? 

Meatpacker/subscriber 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

In our factory, two women were 
showing me the story about the young 
Mexican woman who closed down the 
whole bar (“ ‘Illegal’ fights back,” Feb. 
13 N&L). We got a good laugh over it. 
Others at work say N&L is Communist. 
One, a union steward, goes to weekly 
prayer meetings and tells people: “Don’t 
read that paper; they’re against freedom 
of religion.” But J saw her looking at 
tire lead story on “Reagan’s America: 
rampant racism, pauperization, militar- 
ized science.” It must be making an im- 
pact if someone who is against it is 
reading it. 

/. Woman worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

I joined the picket lines of striking 
International Assoc, of Machinists 
(IAM) workers at Rohr, Inc., an aeros- 
pace firm. They are refusing to bow to 
a take-away contract; 8,000 machinists, 
in Riverside and Chula Vista, Cal. 
walked off the job on Feb. 16. There 
was mass picketing for two days, but 
then violence broke out when workers 
tried to prevent management from 
crossing the picket line to work the un- 
ion jobs. 

Several workers were beaten up by 
the police, and now a court order limits 
the number of pickets to two at the 
Riverside plant, standing 10 feet apart. 
About 500 workers crowded into the un- 
ion hall when a meeting was spontane- 
ously called for visiting workers from 
the Hormel strike, Local P-9 from Aus- 


tin, Minn. One machinist said, “Hormel 
and Rohr must have gone to the same 
contract school; they’re trying to do to 
us what Hormel did to the P-9 work- 
ers.” 

Strike supporter 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The Phelps Dodge Co. has begun to 
hire a few of the striking workers 
back — three years after the strike be- 
gan. I think that’s out of sheer necessi- 
ty, as the scab workforce they have now 
is still made up of unskilled workers. 
There have been several on-the-job 
deaths and accidents among the scabs. 
Two men died within a period of two 
weeks. Last week another man got his 
foot chopped off at the ankle. The em- 
ployees are the only ones who can ask 
OHSA to come and investigate, but I 
suspect that the scabs are afraid of get- 
ting fired if they blow the whistle. 

Subscriber 
Clifton, Arizona 

* * * 

Whenever you raise your voice they 
call you a Communist. But we are de- 
stroying ourselves and taking away the 
pride of the laborer. They brought in 
tiie National Guard in Austin, Minn, 
against the Hormel workers and they 
can do the same here. The employers 
have everything on their side, the law, 
the army, the bureaucrats. Freedom has 
to be experienced by the individual, or 
it is no freedom. 

Meatpacking worker 
Los Angeles 

• 

WOMEN: CONCRETE ISSUES 

Terry Moon hit the nail on the head 
when she called the attitude of the 
Catholic Church “punitive” (Feb. 27 
N&L). I read in the papers about how 
mad the Catholic Bishops are because, 
advertisements for condoms may be tel- 
evised. One actually said that AIDS 
was a “pretext” to get contraceptive ad- 
vertisements on TV. What kind of 
twisted thinking is that? They would be 
perfectly happy if there was a condom 
that would protect one from AIDS but 
not pregnancy. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 

* * * 

Some Black politicians are saying 
that schools shouldn’t give out birth 
control because it’s a form of Black 
population control. I want to say that if 
I got pregnant because I couldn’t get 


any birth control, and wasn’t able to 
have an abortion, I don’t know what I 
would do to myself. 

High school student 
New York 

* * * 

I liked Suzanne Casey’s point (Feb. 
13 N&L) on short-sightedness of some 
feminist and civil rights groups opposing 
women’s right to a job after pregnancy 
because that’s “not equality.” 

Similar lack of logic was shown by 
Sartre and the other existentialists op- 
posed to Richard Wright when Wright 
wanted them to come out against rac- 
ism in the American occupation forces. 
They wouldn’t because that would “rec- 
ognize” the occupation forces. 

It’s always the concrete that matters, 
which is why Marx said that the work- 
ers’ demand for an eight-hour day is 
greater than the pompous declarations 
of the "Rights of Man.” 

Long-time Black activist 
Berkeley, Cal. 


BLACK DIMENSION IN 
MARXIST-HUMANISM 

Lou Turner’s '“Black World” column 
on Jesse Jackson and Lucius Outlaw 
(Feb. 27 N&L) was very powerful. When 
I read of Jackson falsely counterposing 
economic and racial violence, and of 'the 
Black philosopher Lucius Outlaw, who 
sees a “renaissance of feelings and pas- 
sions” springing up anew, I was re min d - 
ed of something that I had read in 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s book, Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution. There Raya 
speaks of how Rosa Luxemburg had 
falsely counterposed theory to reality, 
both in her book Accumulation of 
Capital and her difficulty in seeing na- 
tional liberation movements as Subjects 
of revolution, as Reason of revolution. 

Listening to Jackson last night, after 
Harold Washington’s close win over 
Jane Byme, I really saw how Jackson 
sees the racist attacks as “symbols,” 
rather than the reality of America. Yet 
what is in the air today was expressed 
so well by Turner “the present racist 
climate...flows from the well-springs of 
American civilization.” 

Black woman 
Chicago 

* * * 

Black student protest of racist 
“jokes” aired on the school radio station 
forced the University of Michigan to 
shut down the station until after spring 
break. This, like the other incidents of 



harassment of Black students you re- 
ported (Feb. 13 N&L), is part of a spo- 
radic and continuing series of incidents. 
While most are anti-Black, anti-Oriental 
and anti-Semitic graffiti have appeared 
on campus, and one of the “jokes” put 
down the handicapped. 

Some say these are isolated incidents, 
but 1 think that given enough years of 
Reagan, it has become much more ac- 
ceptable to express racist feelings. 

Concerned 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
* * * 

I just read Frantz Fanon, Soweto 
and American Black Thought. I think 
it’s a good pamphlet and uncovers the 
truth of Fanon. In the sixties, many 
Black militant organizers distorted Fa- 
non and turned him into a crude advo- 
cate of “foco” theory, whereas this pam- 
phlet reveals Fanon’s internationalism 
and stresses his ground in Marxism. Fa- 
non uses concepts of humanism and 
Spontaneity, whereas those nationalists 
Who- distort him believe in the back- 
wardness of the masses. Your pamphlet 
puts Fanon where he truly belongs. 

- Black student 
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FOB WOMEN 

The National Organization for Wom- 
en (NOW) is calling “the first national 
conference ever held on women of color 
and reproductive rights.” The confer- 
ence will take place May 15-17 at How- 
ard Univ. in Washington, D.C. Women 
of color organizations in the U.S. have 
quadrupled from 1975 to 1986. Many of 
these organizations are involved in 
women’s health and reproductive rights 
issues. But in many cases, teen preg- 
nancy, infant mortality, and health care 
access have been seen as separate from 
controversial topics such as abortion, 
surrogacy and contraception. 

This new initiative recognizes the 
critical need for women of color to help 
Shape the debate on reproductive rights. 
For more information on attending the 
conference, contact Loretta Ross at: 

National Organization for Women 
1401 New York Ave., N.W., Ste. 800 
Washington, DC 20005 
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Direct from South Africa 

Freedom Journal 


Soweto, South Africa — One morning at about 
3:30 a.m. in a house in Soweto, the police force raided 
three girls who were sleeping by then. I interviewed one 
girl, Suzie, of about 16 years old in Soweto who gave 
me some of their experiences in the emergency cells. 

She said that it was early in the morning when they 
heard voices and knocks on the doors and windows. 
When they woke up they realized that the police were 
there and demanding entry into the house; they opened 
the door and let the police inside. The police, about 
twelve of them, both Black and white, started question- 
ing the three girls outside the house without even ask- 
ing their parents, who were present at the time. After 
some lengthy questioning one of the girls was taken 
away by the police claiming that they wanted her to 
give them directions to houses of the “comrades.” 

Suzie said for the whole morning she was forced to 
give the names and addresses of the “comrades” out of 
fear, even though the names were not exactly of mem- 
bers of the group. After arresting about 27 of them, all 
youth between 14 and 17, they were taken to Protea 
Police Station, Soweto, for interrogation. 

On arrival at Protea Police Station they were kept 
in a cell separated from boys, about 16 of them. They 
were then called one by one for questioning. She 
said most of the questions asked were: "Do you 
know who Mandela is?”, "Do you belong to UDF 
(United Democratic Front)?”, "Who belongs to CO- 
SAS (Congress of South African Students) and 
AZASM (Azanian Student Movement)?”, and many 
more relating to those mentioned. She said if you re- 
sponded or said that you did not know of such, you 

Organizing in Guyana 

Georgetown, Guyana — Our members work in a 
number of projects of various kinds without seeking to 
make them party organizations. To many parties in the 
Caribbean, this appears naive. It is not. It is a deliber- 
ate policy to help the masses of Guyanese to build up 
autonomous organizations for their use, representation 
or defense, and to defend the principle of such organiza- 
tions. The political system and practice in this country 
must never be marked by the dominance of a single 
party or coalition confronting a mass of citizens. 

Our central focus in the coming year will be on the 
campaign launched last August, The Town and Village 
Renewal Campaign. The PNC’s (Peoples National Con- 
gress) anti-democratic regime, lack of financial system 
in the area of local government and the general stagna- 
tion of the country over the last sixteen years not only 
crippled village and town development but sent the 
communities into reverse gear. 

Aspects of life which will receive attention include the 
environment and sanitation; drainage and irrigation, 
pure water supply; roads and streets, dams and bridges; 
educational buildings and fittings; institutions; self-ex- 
pression of the people; culture and classroom education 
and after-school training; recreation and sports; self-de- 
fense against dictatorship; people’s organization; care of 
the very young and the elderly. 

All of this work will be attempted as part of our pro- 
gram of multi-racial struggle and advance. It remains 
our commitment to support the Amerindians’ struggle 
for equality in whatever form they propose it. 

— Working People’s Alliance 


Black/Red View 


(continued from page 1) 

can civilization of having, “planned the murder of Mary 
Dalton.” Wesley never makes this explicit in his film 
adaptation. Therefore, the audience is left bewildered 
about the last scene, the final meeting between Bigger 
and Max, in which Wright had intended to register “the 
moral horror of Negro life in the United States.” 
BLACK CHICAGO REMEMBERED 

As a youth, I lived on the same South Side, at the 
time Richard Wright was writing Native Son, and I still 
have a vivid picture of the horror of the poverty, the 
kitchenettes, the rats and the garbage. Unlike Bigger, 
many of us organized action committees against these 
conditions to battle the evictions, landlords, restrictive 
convenants and to pressure City Hall to clean-up the 
rats and garbage. Many of us went to jail for this. 

The central meeting place for Black South Side activ- 
ists, at that time, was the Washington Park Forum. 
This was a free and open forum where speakers aired 
anti-capitalist ideas, as well as sharp criticism of the 
Communist Party’s policy toward Blacks. Wright often 
attended that forum. 

It would be a grave mistake to equate today’s op- 
position by Black youth to unemployment and under- 
employment to Wright’s fictionalized character, Big- 
ger Thomas, as some reviewers of this film have 
done. Even without malice, this shows a callous lack 
of knowledge of how Blacks have organized and bat- 
tled against racism in the 1930s and are still doing 
j so, today. Wright’s nihilistic Biggers and their single 
acts of rebellion, although symptomatic, never 
played a crucial role in this social battle. 

On the contrary, it was our activity on the South 
jr . Side that gave inspiration to CORE (Congress of Racial 
f ■ Equality) organizing on the campus of the University of 
| Chicago, and which in a direct way found its continua- 
| lion nr the birth of the Civil Rights Movement. 
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Soweto under siege 

were beaten with fists and choked by the throat to 
try to force information out of you. You can imagine 
a girl at that age forced to admit or name what she 
might not even have heard about. 

Suzie said, if the police cannot get any information 
from you, they then keep you in police cells for 14 days 
before they release you. 

These are some of the things that instill hatred in our 
youth, who now care less about death; hence, the so- 
called “necklace,” because of false information mostly 
given to the police by other youth or adults who are 
then labeled informer or sellout. These are some of the 
traumas Blacks in South Africa are trying to eradicate. 

—Soweto Activist 

'Divide and conquer’ fails 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Recently a Black worker I 
know was unexpectedly fired from his job as a stable 
cleaner and assistant groom at Santa Anita racetrack. 
The white boss told him: “I’m letting you go because 
my Mexicans have come back from Mexico.” 

How can Black workers respond to this? Do we jump 
on the anti-immigration bandwagon? Do we believe the 
stereotypes about servile Latino and Asian labor with 
which we cannot compete? Racist capitalists believe 
that immigrant laborers are “willing to work harder.” 

It’s true that working conditions in the Third World 
are so horrendous that some immigrants here will work 
arduously for little pay. And it’s also true that the lega- 
cy of slavery has created a legacy of Blacks fighting in 
response to disrespect and exploitation — a response the 
racist bosses don’t like. 

But the truth of our exclusion is how capitalists 
like to use "divide and conquer” tactics to set us 
against Latinos, while they twist Black workers’ re- 
sistance into "ignorance of the work ethic.” The 
Black bourgeoisie collaborates in this. A Jet maga- 
zine article called "Blacks Turn Up Noses While Jobs 
Go Begging” scolded Black college graduates for not 
grabbing minimum wage clerk jobs "as a start.” 

At the same time, Latinos as well as Asians have a 
rich revolutionary history which proves that they, too, 
reject the sweatshop as a way of life. If we see our- 
selves in competition with other low-wage workers, the 
capitalists will continue to keep us all down. We need 
to both recognize who our enemy is in this racist, capi- 
talist society, and see the vision of freedom contained in 
our history of resistance. — Wayne Carter 

Two-way road at SACCO 

Chicago, III. — On Feb. 26, members of the South 
Austin Coalition Community Council (SACCC), a com- 
munity organization on Chicago’s Black West Side, cele- 
brated Black History Month by a discussion with a 
South African trade union leader. He spoke movingly to 
the adult audience of 40 about the plight of domestic 
workers and the struggle of the South African people, 
especially the youth. 

At the same time he challenged SACCC — “Where are 
your youth?” he asked. “If this is a community organi- 
zation, the youth must be here and involved. Time 
waits for no one. The time is now.” 

Of his own life, he told of his participation in the 
march in Soweto on June 16, 1976, and the infamous 
massacre that resulted. He was 13 at the time, and 
told of his arrest at 15 and the five years he spent as 
a prisoner on Robben Island. 

Then he talked of the U.S.: “During my tour I have 
learned more than I was prepared to teach. I never 
knew about Black History Month and I am honored to 
have been invited to speak at this time. I never knew of 
the unemployment and oppression of Black people here. 
And I feel proud to be amongst a people who have such 
a history and continue to struggle. But I must ask 
again, where are your youth?” 

TWO-WAY ROAD 

The response was a vigorous discussion among 
SACCC members during which many took the floor. 
“We appreciate very much the comments of our brother 
from South Africa,” said one Black man. “We appreci- 
ate both what he has told us about South Africa and 
what he has observed about us. We must develop new 
methods of reaching our youth.” 

One woman responded, "I often hear people say 
that our youth don’t speak to us on the street. But 
do we speak to them? Do we ask them about what 
concerns them? When , we put out a leaflet for our 
meetings do we make a special effort to address it to 
the youth?” 

Another woman stated that, “This is not only about 
the youth. What about the men? It is we women who 
go to the demonstrations and the meetings, while often 
our men fail to participate and expect us to care for the 
children and have their supper ready on time. That has 
to change, too.” . 

“I agree with much of what has been said tonight,” 
said another woman. “I want to thank our brother from 
South Africa for his remarks and contribution to Black 
History Month. But, I also want to come back to Africa 
and say as we continue to struggle, none of us will be 
free until Africa is free.” 

The meeting closed with the singing of Civil Rights 
songs and a standing ovation for our South African 
guest and the spirit of the two-way road between the 
U.S. and South Africa that was so in evidence in South 
Austin at this Black History Month celebration. 

— David Park 


| E.D. Nixon, 1899-1987 | 

History — the history of the i 

Montgomery Bus Boycott of sSHr _ ? 

1955-56 — links the name of ■ 

E.D. Nixon along with Rosa Vf? ■ ■■ 

Parks and Martin Luther King, ■■ JMSS 
Jr., to the great spontaneous «| » S 

mass action that helped give wBjj 

birth to a new generation of . 
freedom struggles. The death ■HHBHWaiHHHr , 111111 
of ELD. Nixon on Feb. 25 calls .• ' ' 1 

us to remember his life in both gpPfji 
the labor and Black freedom movements. 

“The city pulled out all stops to try to break the bus 
boycott,” Charles Denby wrote in Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal. “Rev. King’s home was - 
bombed, as was the home of E.D. Nixon, a pullman por- 
ter active in the boycott. No one was arrested for the 
bombings, but both King and Nixon were arrested, 
along with 90 other Montgomery Blacks active in the 
boycott. The Alabama law used against them had been 
passed in 1921 to break a miners’ strike.” 

That the labor and Black dimensions were linked as 
targets of attack by the Alabama power structure was 
no accident. E.D. Nixon, in that same decade of the 
1920s, had helped A. Philip Randolph found the Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters. In the 1940s E.D. Nixon 
became President of the Voters League of Montgomery/ 
the first organization dedicated to Black voting rights in 
the 20th century South. The 1944 march on the Mont- 
gomery, Alabama courthouse, demanding the right to 
register to vote, was remembered by Rosa Parks as a 
watershed: “we were determined to speak out...we could 
not take it any longer.” 

As head of the NAACP in Montgomery in 1955, Nix- 
on was the one to bail Rosa Parks out of jail. He was 
the one to go to Martin Luther King, Jr. and ask him 
to take the leadership of the movement against bus 
segregation. None of them knew where the mass move- 
ment, especially the Black youth, would take the strug- ‘ 
gle then. But E.D. Nixon, Rosa Parks and Martin Lu- 
ther 1 King, Jr. listened to the aspirations for freedom 
and helped to see them expressed, in a year-long boy- 
cott, in daily mass meetings, in the self-organization of 
an alternate transportation system, in appeals to the 
whole world for support. We honor the memory of E.D. 
Nixpn, a friend and subscriber to N&L for over 20 
years. Today’s new youth protests are continuing the 
fight for his dream. — Michael Connolly 


Chicago election results - 

Chicago, III. — As the post-Democratic primary 
polls show, anyway you view it, Harold Washington’s 
slim electoral victory over former-mayor Jane Byrne on 
Feb. 24 reveals that the majority of Chicago’s white 
electorate would rather have “anybody but Harold”, so 
long as he or she is white. 

These are the facts: Washington got 53% while Byrne 
got 47% of the vote, with a 70,000 vote margin separat- 
ing the two. Though Washington did slightly better in* 
white liberal and Latino wards than in the 1983 elec- 
tion, clearly the measure wasn’t Washington reformism 
vs. Byrne’s term of retrogression. And in a Chicago 
Tribune poll of 300 Byrne voters taken after the Feb. 
24 election, 75% remain committed to the defeat of their 
own party’s nominee; 81% do not believe that Demo- 
cratic Party voters should line up behind Washington. 

In case it is still not clear what these statistics show, 
the emotional statement of a Byrne supporter leaving 
the Byrne campaign headquarters after the former may-*! 
or conceded the election speaks plain enough: “I’m 
packing up my children and leaving Chicago,? after this, 
because Chicago is becoming just like Detroit — too 
mahy Blacks”! — Lou Turner 
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Confronting campus racism means 
being rooted in Black dimension 


In the past few weeks I have received reports about 
the virulent racism that has been showing its face on 
the U.S. campuses, a racism brought to a new height af- 
ter six years of Reaganism: 

• At the University of Michigan, after a leaflet declar- 
ing “Open hunting season” on Black students was pro- 
tested by a march of 300 Black and white students, the 
campus radio station aired a program of racist jokes. 

• At Pennsylvania State University, KKK leaflets 
were distributed on the campus, threatening the anti- 
apartheid movement, while at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, a Black woman student was attacked by white 
students on her way home from work. 

• At Smith College in Massachusetts, a women’s cul- 
tural center was defaced with racist phrases after a 
Black woman student had written a letter to the cam- 
pus newspaper protesting the racism on the campus. 

• At the State University of New York, at Albany, 
Black students living in a dormitory were threatened 
with notices to “leave tomorrow or die.” 

DROP IN BLACK ENROLLMENT 

Even on campuses where there have not been reports 
of racist attacks, the tremendous drop in the number of 
Black students attending U.S. colleges tells the story. 
As one Black student at Wayne State University in De- 
troit told me: “Racism here is institutionalized. You go 
to class and find out that you are the only Black stu- 
dent. No one talks to you. Most people ignore you.” 

At the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, follow- 
ing the recent racist attacks, minority student groups 
have formed a committee which meets weekly to gather 
information on racist attacks and reports them to the 
university administration. But as one U. of M. student 
put it: “The administration keeps trying to pass off 
everything as an isolated incident.” 

What can we do not just to expose this racism but 
to confront it? I don’t think it can be done without 
young people becoming rooted in the history of how 
American civilization has been put on trial by the 
Black struggles. 

Recently I had a chance to discuss a Marxist-Human- 
ist work, American Civilization on Trial: Black Mas- 
ses as Vanguard (ACOT) with a Black student at the 
University of Illinois at Chicago and would like to share 
some of his reactions with you. He had appreciated 
ACOTs critique of Liberalism in its 1963 introduction 
entitled “Of Patriots, Scoundrels and Slave Masters:” “I 
find liberals’ claim that they are the alternative to rac- 
ism, comical. This introduction shows John F. Kenne- 
dy’s racism. He is still highly regarded by many as a 
‘champion of Civil Rights’ but the actuality is that he 
was forced by the Black movement to do the little that 
he did do for Black people.” 

READING BLACK HISTORY 

Reading ACOT had made him think of how much 
high school and college history books “avoided any dis- 
cussion of issues related to Blacks. Take the Abolition- 
ist Movement or David Walker’s Appeal. David Walk- 
er is a name you won’t find in public school books. You 
never get a sense of Blacks being systematically op- 
posed to slavery. You just hear of a few individuals. 
And textbooks always present the Abolitionists as the 
extension of Abraham Lincoln. But here you see that it 
was the movement of the fugitive slaves that created 
the Abolitionist Movement. Or take the opposition to 
U.S. imperialism. I was totally unaware that Blacks 
were the first to identify the Spanish American War as 
an imperialist war, and organized Anti-Imperalist 
Leagues.” 

What he had found so surprising was that "Karl 
Marx had studied the Civil War and the Abolitionist 
Movement so closely and that the Civil War had en- 
couraged Marx to re-write parts of Capital. I had 
never known about Marx’s relationship to the Black 
world. You often hear that Marx never discussed 
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Blacks but this pamphlet suggests otherwise.” 

To me, what this youth was expressing was the refus- 
al to separate the activity against racism from Black 
revolutionary history and thought. That type of discus- 
sion is what is so urgently needed between Black and 
white youth to confront the racism on the campuses, 
and to totally uproot this racist, sexist, class ridden So- 
ciety. 


For a copy of 

• American Civilization on Trial • 
See lit ad. page 3 



‘Let the children go’ 


Los Angeles Cal . — ' 


‘Let the children go,” read 


the signs carried by young protestors, among the forty 
who demonstrated Feb. 16 outside the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS) detention center in Ingle- 
wood, against the INS practice of arresting and detain- 
ing teenagers and children. 

The children and youth are picked up on the streets, 
for breaking curfew laws or other violations, and are 
turned over to the INS Inglewood jail. They’re kept 
there, often together with the adult population, and 
held for release to their parents. Then, if the parent is 
an “illegal,” he or she is arrested and deported: that, in 
fact, is the main purpose of the whole project. 

The INS closed their detention center in Hollywood 
because of all the protests we staged there, but now 
they’re planning on opening a whole new prison on Ter- 
minal Island. For all the talk of the Reaganites about 
“family” and “children,” they don’t care a bit about 
these young people’s families and lives. 

— Human rights activist 


Theory /Practice 


(continued from page 5) 

problem of how to industrialize non-capitalistically, 
while not being dependent on either the U.S. or Rus- 
sia, would center on the fact that "China’s main pos- 
session is not the machine, but the human being.” 
That Mao would spell this out in the barracks disci- 
pline and mass communes of the "Great Leap For- 
ward” was known to ho one in July, 1957. Neverthe- 
less, that is what flowed, consequentially, from his 
original revision of Marx. 

In Dunayevskaya’s 1959 work, Nationalism, Commu- 
nism, Marxist-Humanism and the Afro- Asian Revol- 
tions, written while the “Great Leap Forward” was still 
ongoing, she argued that “whatever ‘great leap forward’ 
was made, was made on the bent backs of the masses, 
not for them. What was being established was not a 
new society, but state-capitalist totalitarianism.” It is 
here that Dunayevskaya focuses on the “intellectual bu- 
reaucrat” out to lead the Third World revolutions, as 
the “greatest obstacle” to their development. They em- 
body the new category that arises from within the revo- 
lutions, the "administrative mentality.” “The proto- 
type and master of them all,” she argues, “is, of course, 
Mao, once a Marxist revolutionary.” 6 
1976-1987: POST-MAO CHINA 
AND MAO’S THOUGHT 

Now let us move to 1976. What has been the fate in 
China of Maoism after Mao? In the months before the 
current crackdown on China’s protesters, commentators 
outdid each other in contrasting post-Mao China to the 
legacy of Mao we have just traced. In the daily press 
they wrote of a “capitalist renaissance” in China; in 
Left papers, one read of Deng’s “betrayal” of Mao. 

Yet in the aftermath of the new repression, the paral- 
lels in China’s recurrent suppression of youth protest — 
1957, 1968, 6 1987 — demand another look at why the cur- 
rent rulers, even those who wish to revise Mao’s poli- 
cies, retain a great continuity with Maoism. It is not 
only that they represent the same state-capitalist class, 
though that is an ever-present reality. 

In “Whither China?” Dunayevskaya points to 1983 as 


5. Nationa lism , Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the Afro- 
Asian Revolutions, by Raya Dunayevskaya, #2702. For an in-person 
account of life and labor in the “Great Leap Forward,” see “Alienation 
and Revolution: a Hong Kong Interview,” #6771. 

6. The very title “Whither China?” alerts us to its revolutionary rela- 
tionship to the 1968 thesis of the same name by Sheng Wulien. They de- 
manded genuine socialist revolution in China and took the Paris Com- 
mune as their inspiration. A full discussion of Mao's “Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution” as the “great substitution” for Marx's “revolution 
in permanence” is found in Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, Ch. 5, “The Thought of Mao Tse-tung.” 
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Film: ‘Partisans of Vilna’ 

No one interviewed in the 1986 film “The Partisans of 
Vilna” is less than 60 years old; yet the film should be 
seen by all young people concerned with the history, 
practice, and philosophy of working out a movement for 
freedom. Director Josh Waletsky has combined inter- 
views with now-elderly Jewish partisans who fought the 
Nazis occupying Lithuania with newsreel films and still 
photos of the period. The story is about youth organiz- 
ing themselves and retaining a vision of a “whole new 
world.” 

The Nazis had confined the 80,000 Jews of Vilna into 
a ghetto and gradually exploited and starved them be- 
fore attempting their “Final Solution” — complete geno- 
cide. It was the young people, many of whom had been 
part of the socialist, Bundist, Zionist, and Communist 
groups before the war, who discovered that their friends 
and relatives were not being sent to “work camps” but > 
to . a killing field, Ponar, a few miles south of Vilna. 

Through reminiscences we learn how they began 
to organize themselves to plan an uprising; how they 
helped Jews escape to the woods to join the non- 
Jewish partisans (fighters); how those with varied 
political philosophies worked together; and how they 
contacted non-Jewish resistance efforts. In so doing 
these youth came into sharp conflict with the majori- 
ty of the ghetto population (by now reduced to 
20,000) and its leadership. 

Many ghetto residents believed the Nazis Would 
“spare” an orderly and efficiently-laboring ghetto, or at 
least minimize the number of Jews killed. The young 
partisans believed they would die, but dying with honor 
was their goal. When it became clear that there would 
be no mass uprising in Vilna, they escaped to the 
woods. 

But as partisans, they faced horrible anti-Semitism 
from their Lithuanian, Russian, and Polish “comrades.” 
They were not permitted to have their own units; they 
had to give up many of their hard-won captured weap- 
ons; they were told to stop bringing more escaped Jews 
to the units; and they constantly feared a bullet in their * 
backs from their co-fighters. 

Yet, incredibly, there was a vision of a new way of 
life. One young partisan had refused to shoot a 19- 
year-old captured SS trooper whom he had talked 
with the previous night. "We didn’t want to resort to 
the tactics of the Germans” he said. "We were fight- 
ing for a whole new world.” 

This film makes real for us the young East European 
Jews’ resistance to Nazi Holocaust in such a concrete 
manner that many lessons can be drawn for today’s 
movements, which hopefully will not face such extreme 
horrors. — Susan Van Gelder 


the year in which China’s leaders were compelled to 
spell out “Mao Zedong Thought” as the collective cre- 
ation of Zhou Enlai, Liu Shaoqui, and Deng, alongside 
Mao. Their compulsion to remain within the ground of 
Mao’s Thought, even while they sought to modify his 
policies, was anticipated by Marxist-Humanist analyses 
in 1976, within one month of Mao’s death. 

Here is how Dunayevskaya posed it in “Post-Mao 
China: What Now?”: “What is of the essence is not that * 
(Mao) has not designated any one, singly or collectively, as 
the ‘inheritors.’ It is that he has stripped all — and not only 
those he physically eliminated — of any actual roots in the 
Chinese Revolution, or its philosophy..AU history has been 
so rewritten that none exists with any historic past. In a 
word, there is no history of the Chinese masses except 
as an abstraction. The history of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion is the history of Mao; the thought of that revolu- 
tion is the Thought of Mao. None who now fight for his 
mantle have roots in either.” 7 r 

Indeed, in the last months of Mao’s life, the Fourth 
National People’s Congress — which Mao didn’t deign to 
attend — amended China’s Constitution to declare: 
“Marxist-Leninist-Mao Tse-tung Thought is the basis to 
guide the thinking of our nation.” This designating of 
Mao’s Thought, rather than the person of Mao, as the 
supreme authority, was no mere symbolic act. The pres- 
ent leaders of the CCP are stuck with Mao’s three origi- 
nal deviations from Marxism: prolonged “people’s war” 
as a substitute for proletarian revolution; the army, 
rather than the revolutionary political organization, as 
the leading body; Mao’s concept of contradiction, in- 
stead of dialectic philosophy. 

They are stuck with these deviations precisely be- 
cause, having failed to unfold any truly independent 
challenge to the domination of the superpowers, and 
having failed to face the actual class relations inside 
China, the pull of Mao’s Thought, the logic of its de- 
velopment, is powerful. Its origin, in opposition to * 
the new revolutionary subjects in the post World 
War H world who placed Marx’s Humanism on the 
historic stage and declared freedom as their goal, 
was absolutely objective. So was its development 
over the last three decades. Whichever faction of the 
Party rules China next, there is no escape from its 
pull for them. 

In returning to 1987, can we so concretely see the 
Marxist-Humanist Archives as perspective, rather than 
retrospective, that a study of “Whither China?” can of- 
fer each of us a glimpse into the future, just as our ana- 
lyses in 1957 and 1976 shed light then on the unfold- 
ment of events and ideas to come ? 

— Michael Connolly * 

7. As published in New Essays (1977), #5637. 
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Guatemala’s peasants 

A bit over a year since military rule 
ended, most Guatemalans feel little im- 
provement in their conditions of life 
and labor, and their struggle continues. 
Pres. Vincio Cerezo gave an anniversary 
speech in January. It was followed by a 
youth riot in Guatemala City’s center. 

Now the peasants, organized in sever- 
al national federations and over a dozen 
local groups, are strongest in voicing 
their dissatisfaction with Cerezo. His 
Christian Democratic government has 
said flat out it will not author or sup- 
port a comprehensive land reform pro- 
gram. A very mild land reform in 1954 
became the opening for a CIA-backed 
military coup that destroyed the Arbenz 
government. Cerezo is closer to the mil- 
itary he replaced than to the Guatema- 
lan masses. 

The minimum wage for a rural 
worker today is about $1.30 a day. 
Yet the price of basic food — corn 
meal, beans, sugar — has nearly dou- 
bled in the past year. Several peasant 
organizations have promised to start 
a new campaign for land distribution 
this year, to include marches and 
hunger strikes in Guatemala City and 
occupations of idle land in the coun- 
tryside. The small but renewed and 
growing union movement has also 
protested the price increases. 

The Mutual Support Group (GAM) 
of relatives of the disappeared continues 
its demand for justice for past crimes 
.committed by the military. Cerezo told 
GAM he would not prosecute military 
criminals, and that since the national 
police destroyed their records after the 
Christian Democratic Party won the 
elections, that was the last word. But 
Nineth de Garcia of GAM has said, 
“People who are seeking social change 
are still being murdered. It’s not hap- 
pening with the same intensity but it’s 
still happening.” 

She referred to one union activist 
who was murdered while in the midst 
of negotiations with management. GAM 
is now trying to develop relations with 
other organizations, including workers. 


Youth protests worldwide 




In Karachi, Pakistan, students 
were arrested while marching to a 
rally marking Student Rights Day, 
held on the eve of the third anniver- 
sary of a ban on student unions in 
Pakistan. 

* * * 

In Taiwan, students circulated peti- 
tions calling for removal of Kuomintang 
Party (KMT) offices from the campus 
of National Taiwan University, and an 
end to pre-censorship of student publi- 
cations by KMT university and military 
authorities. Underground publications 
have appeared at NTU and other uni- 
versities. One of them, Love of Liberty, 
referred in December to the student 
demonstrations in China, saying that 
“students in both places are confronted 
with the rule of party cadres,” and criti- 
cized the KMT and Chinese Communist 
Party for “distorting” the aims of the 
student movements. 


In Tampa, Florida, the revolt of 
the little shorties has erupted anew. 
About 200 Black youths hit the streets 
of Tampa, Fla., Feb. 19 and 20, enraged 
by the death of 23-year-old Melvin Eu- 
gene Hair after he was subjected to a 
choke-hold by police. Children as young 
as 11 were in the crowd that threw 
rocks at police and set fire to a store. 


In Lima, Peru, 8,000 demon- 
strators denounced police raids at 
three universities and demanded the 
release of the hundreds still under ar- 
rest. In the raids, 4,000 police, claim- 
ing to be seeking "terrorists,” arrest- 
ed 793 women and men, mostly stu- 
dents without ID cards, injured 
dozens of people, ransacked dormito- 
ries and stole belongings. 


In South Korea, over 20,000 peo- 
ple in four cities defied tremendous re- 
pression Feb. 7 to protest the police tor- 
ture-murder of a student in Seoul Jan. 
14. Police arrested 2,400 the day before 
and over 500 during the rallies. They 
attacked, beat and gassed many protes- 
ters, especially students, who, after 
much provocation, fought back with 
rocks and gasoline bombs. 


In Spain, high school student 
groups temporarily called off their 
strike while they await a new govern- 
ment proposal that will include increas- 
es in school budgets and financial aid. 
Yet the main student demand of free 
and open admission, or at least a sys- 
tem that doesn’t depend solely on a 
score on one single exam, has not been 
met. 


Japan’s economic crisis 

Nippon Steel, the world’s top steel- 
maker, announced in February that it 
would shut five blast furnaces and elim- 
inate 19,000 jobs over the next four 
years. This is the most recent chapter 
in the story of Japanese capitalism’s 
profound structural crisis. The soaring 
yen is a symptom and further aggrava- 
tion, but not the cause. Japanese work- 
ers are experiencing the first massive 
industry-wide layoffs in the post-war 
period: in steel, mining, ship building, 
transportation, electronics, and the pub- 
lic service sector. 

Statistics on unemployment serve to 
muddy the waters. Workers are counted 
as employed even when their hours 
have been reduced to one day a week, 
or they work only part-time. So-called 
voluntary retirements are often a cloak 
for layoffs. Older workers are being 
pressured to retire early. 

The retired workers are the ones 
whose labor created the post-war 
"economic miracle.” Now they have 
become a growing "surplus popula- 
tion” the government no longer 
wants. Pensions are traditionally 
small and have shrunk further with 
the soaring cost of living. Since pen- 
sions can’t provide an adequate living 
standard, workers must try to save 
money for retirement while they have 
a job. Many retirees search for work* 
but only a handful can find anything. 
Retirees also face housing problems, 
since growth of the cities in the post- 
war period has also meant the break- 
up of traditional family units. 

The government has pushed back the 
age for pension entitlement, and plans 
to make drastic cuts in subsidies for 
medical care for the elderly. Now the 
powerful Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (MITI) has come 
up with a plan for dealing with retired 
workers. It will export them to “vil- 
lages,” to be set up in Europe and the 
Third World by the early 1990s. Sup- 
posedly pensions will buy a better 
standard of living far from Japan. But 
as one worker about to retire said, 
“They just want to get rid of us.” 


The Philippines: voices of revolt today 


(continued from page 1) 

have a more communal way of life, even more than the 
urban poor, who must think of individual survival. In 
rural communities, outside of the planting season, peo- 
ple have more time for socializing, doing things togeth- 
er. But they are usually so poor. I spent one whole day 
in a barrio in Southern Tagalog, Quezon Province, 
called Villa Espina. It is a very economically depressed 
place. The people eat almost anything, including leaves. 

When the military enters these small communities, 
they destroy generations of precious belongings, like chi- 
naware and blankets, as well as the little food and 
houses, firing their rifles. 


Feminist in women’s coalition 

Feminism here is more responsive to Third World 
women than just issues of gender. Neither is social lib- 
eration sufficient for women’s liberation, as women can’t 
be fully liberated under capitalism. 

But it is a "non-issue” from the point of view of 
some. For example, in the important march of wom- 
en to the Ministry of Education, Oct. 28, 1985, some 
organizers wanted to project feminist symbols, or in- 
clude opposition to male chauvinism. Others insisted 
that all opposition must be to three "isms": imperial- 
ism, bureaucratic capitalism, and feudalism. While 
some women point to pornography and prostitution 
as pure gender issues, others say you must always 
relate them to the national issues, like rape to mili- 
tarization, or prostitution as transnational, link ed to 
imperialism. 

We try to discuss with women about sexism. The fe- 
minist nun, Sr. Mary John Mananzan was the one who 
said “social liberation is not sufficient for Women’s Lib- 
eration.” She pointed out errors made on the woman 
question, saying it could not be subsumed. We are tak- 
ing up actual Women’s Liberation, trying to expand 
women’s leadership, giving voice to women. Women 
continue to organize, but the continuing crisis threatens 
to subsume it. With, for example, Gabriela, fa women’s 


organization] you couldn’t see much difference with 
other mass organizations. We said it is not accidental 
that we are a group of women, but we are women for 
women. 

After the 1983 assassination of Aquino, there were so 
many women’s organizations developing. One was 
WOMB (Women for the Ouster of Marcos and Boy- 
cott), whose slogan was, “giving life to a new order.” 

Women will be the longest revolution. It is still com- 
mon for some women activists to say we aren’t op- 
pressed as women. In organizations we should be prac- 
ticing what a new order would look like. In some cases 
male comrades try to do this by working on household 
tasks, etc., but even today, in meetings themselves, the 
question is often not taken seriously. 


Woman student 

There is a lot of sexism in tt^e National Democratic 
Front organizations. When both a woman and a man 
are organizers, someone has to stop — the woman. They 


stay at home, serve the men. I really disagree. We have 
as much power as men to organize. If it happens your 
husband has to go to the countryside to fight, it may be 
7-10 years. Sometimes there is no co mmuni cation in 
that period. You can’t go out, because the life is secret. 
You are prohibited from talking to the opposite sex, be- 
cause it is against “morality.” 

Today, women’s organizations are starting to split, 
making independent groups, because men always come 
first. You can’t turn down suitors because of not liking 
them — only for political reasons. There is really no such 
thing as divorce. It depends on your collective. They de- 
cide if you should stay together, 

It begins with a “pink letter” from the man, which is 
like a ‘love letter.” After that, the two are allowed no 
communication during four months. After those four 
months, you will be given two months to see each oth- 
er, but only in the presence of members from the two 
collectives. 

The higher echelon people talk about the “politics” of 
the relationship. Realistically, you can only marry at 
your political level. Problems begin here... 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


Coming next issue 


Youth in South Africa 
Europe in crisis 


News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signalled a new movement from prac- 
tice which was itself a form of theory. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices 
of revolt from below could be heard unseparated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
became editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is 
the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy 
and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
which spell, out the philosophic ground of Marx’s 
Humanism internationally, as American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way road between the U.S, and 
Africa. These works challenge. post-Marx Marxists 
to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

News and Letters Committees, an organization of 


Marxist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new hu- 
man relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

We organized ourselves into a committee form of 
organization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 
The world development of a half-century of Marx- 
ist-Humanism is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title, The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Ur- 
ban Affairs, Detroit, Michigan. 

In Opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim.. .to promote 
the fijrmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate the 
mass jactivities from the activity of thinking. 
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Fred Thompson, 1900-1987 
One Big Union 



Fred Thompson knew labor history — a history he had 
lived from the first strike he joined at the Halifax ship- 
yards in 1920 — not as past, but as present and as future. 
The concept of “One Big Union” was the philosophy he 
lived by from the moment he joined the Wobblies in 
Canada, where he was bom, to the day he died in Chi- 
cago at the age of 86 after a lifetime of fighting to make 
that international goal a reality. His papers, housed at 
the Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Ur- 
ban Affairs, are a rich mine for today’s freedom fighters 
to dig into. 

Fred devoted his life to the emancipation of labor, as 
his book. The I.W.W.: Its First Fifty Years, shows 
from its first page to its last. At the height of its power, 
the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) claimed one 
(continued on page 3) 


Politics Of 
race in 
Chicago 



by Lou Turner 

There is nothing “political” about the current elector- 
al campaign for mayor of Chicago. With 82% of Chica- 
go’s white voters having cast their vote for former May- 
or Jane Byrne in the Feb. 24 Democratic Party prima- 
ry, and 98% of the Black vote going to Mayor Harold 
Washington, the social reality of race has subsumed the 
ideological one of politics. 

One of Harold Washington’s opponents in the general 
election, Cook County Assessor Tom Hynes, was right 
when he said, following the primary election, that “Ha- 
rold Washington had the scare of his life.” Mayor 
Washington had barely squeaked by with only a 4% 
margin of victory, thus narrowing the preoccupation of 
the political pundits to the single question of who would 
best be able to gamer the white vote to defeat Wash- 
ington. 

The sheer racism of that view was easily demon- 
strated when the Chicago Sun-Times (3/11/87) car- 
ried an editorial urging another of Washington’s op- 
ponents, his wily City Council foe Eddie Vrdolyak, to 
drop out of the race in order to give Hynes a one-on- 
one shot at Washington. What none of the pundits 
Want to consider is that perhaps neither Hynes nor 
Vrdolyak wants to drop out of the race, precisely be- 
cause neither wants to be defeated in a one-on-one 
race at the hands of a unified and politically con- 
scious Black electorate. 

Indeed, so much is the political solidarity of Black 
Chicago a force to be reckoned with, that the national 
Democratic Party can no longer afford to take it for 
granted. For that reason, and that reason alone, en- 
dorsements from national Democratic Party leaders im- 
mediately came pouring into Chicago for Washington, 
after four years of “benign neglect.” 

However, while this new and continuous Black politi- 
cal solidarity is a force to be reckoned with, few have 
taken it seriously as reason. It is for that purpose that 
I discussed the meaning of the Washington election 
with some grass-roots activists in the Black community 
recently. The following is a composite of what I heard: 

The most obvious difference is how we are welcomed 
when we go down to City Hall, as against previous admi- 
nistrations. Though we have strong differences, we have ne- 
gotiations. And people in the departments are more knowl- 
edgeable about the community. 

, (continued on page 6) 


West Europe’s masses pose new 
alternatives to deepening crisis 


by Mary Holmes 

Dissatisfaction in West Europe has been boiling 
over the last two months, in student movements 
and worker strikes. They have challenged govern- 
ments of the “left,” as in Spain and Greece, and of 
the “right,” as in France. At the same time, hang- 
ing over all the crises in West Europe, is the U.S.- 
Russia nuclear face-off with its U.S. Star Wars 
schemes and its Russian SS-20 missies, its NATO 
forces now equipped with intermediate nuclear 
weapons and its tens of thousands of Warsaw pact 
troops. 

None of the West European governments have been 
able to resolve the political, economic and social crises 
that are wracking the region, much less offer a distinc- 
tive alternative. Let us begin by looking at the ongoing 
crises in three countries of West Europe: Spain, Greece 
and Ireland. 

SPAIN: STUDENTS IN THE STREETS 

The most dramatic events of 1987 have occurred in 
Spain. There, high school students halted a school boy- 
cott after the Socialist Party government of Felipe Gon- 
zalez agreed to increase education spending and scholar- 
ship aid, to freeze tuition, and to involve the students 
directly in deciding education reform. But the Educa- 
tion Ministry refused to scrap “selectivity,” the exam 
system for admission to the state-run universities. And 
while the boycott is ended for now, the students conti- 
nue to hold marches and rallies. 

From the start of their movement, the students 
from academic and vocational high schools reject- 
ed what they saw as a government reform aimed 
at turning higher education into a privilege for the 
elite. Their central demands included an end to 
"selectivity” and quotas at the most popular uni- 
versities; more government funding for poor stu- 
dents; increase in teachers’ pay; and direct partici- 
pation by students in any future reforms. 

The marches and boycotts, which began in December, 
were nationwide and culminated in the class boycotts of 
January. The students were supported by a majority of 
their parents. In some cases, students appealed to work- 
ers at factory gates for their support and to raise mon- 
ey. In February, students in Barcelona marched with 


striking SEAT autoworkers in solidarity with their wage 
demands. 

No sooner did the students leave the streets of Ma- 
drid than they were filled by miners protesting job cuts. 
Agricultural workers from the southern provinces, 
whose movement for land distribution has been growing 
in the 1980s, marched in Madrid in February demand- 
ing “More hunger, No! Work, Yes!” 

Spain formally joined the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) on Jan. 1 with the highest unemploy- 
ment rate in West Europe — 22%. Entry followed three 
years of a sustained government austerity program, 
which has resulted in the decimation pf employment, 
from steel to shipbuilding. 

Most recently 50,000 students and supporters directly 
challenged Casper Weinberger’s two-day official visit 
with a march on the U.S. air base a Torrejon. 

GREECE: GENERAL STRIKE 

In Greece, workers have already taken their rejection 
of the “socialist” government’s anti-worker policies to 
the streets. On Jan. 15, and during a week-long period 
in February, some 2.5 million workers mounted a gener- 
al strike bringing Greece to a halt. They marched in 
Athens in the largest demonstration since the Greek 
colonels fell in 1974. 

Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou and his ruling 
Pan-Hellenic Socialist Movement (PASOK) have at- 
tempted to solve Greece’s economic crisis through the 
austerity route, with the aim of courting foreign invest- 
ments as well as loans from the European Economic 
Community and the International Monetary Fund. The 
crisis is being blamed on “consumerism,” which is to 
say on the workers themselves. One of the workers’ cen- 
(continued on page 8) 


Reagan and Gorbachev, two-of-u kind ? — 
Raya Dunayevskaya writes on the super- 
powers’ new nuclear gambit, page 5. 

International reports of freedom strug- 
gles — Iranian women, page 2; South Afri- 
can youth, page 7. 

Also — Racism on campus, page 4; Meat- 
packing struggles, page 3- 


Students rally against racism at NIU. 


DeKalb, III.— On March 5, 2,000 students attended 
a three-hour rally against racism, in the largest outpour- 
ing of student protest on this campus since 1970. Stu- 
dents came out in force to denounce anti-Black fliers 
which had. been left on campus buses a week earlier, on 
Feb. 24. That, by no coincidence, was the day of the 
Chicago mayoral primary. The fliers had a giant swasti- 
ka symbol and said “N s Get Out! Go Back to Your 

Slums!” 

On the day the news of the fliers appeared, activist 
groups on campus began to discuss what to do. A broad 
coalition for the March 5th rally soon formed at the ini- 
tiative of the radical activist John Lennon Society and 
the Black Student Union. It included the Student Asso- 
ciation, Latino student groups, the Gay /Lesbian Union, 
African, Iranian and Southeast Asian student groups, as 
well as fraternities and dorm associations. But even the 
organizers were stunned by the size and enthusiasm of 
the crowd who turned out on March 5, about one quar- 
ter of which was Black. 

Speakers included Black World columnist Lou Turner 
of News & Letters, who stressed that the liberals as 
well as the open racists were responsible for the resur- 
gence of racism in America, since the liberals had kept 
silent for so long. Pam Bozeman of the Black Student 
Union expressed the determination of the Black stu- 
dents to stop racism at NIU. Karen Seymour, Vice 
President of the Student Association (SA), stated that 
the S A regarded racism as illegitimate. 

The rally culminated a two-week period of campus 
activism. On Feb. 21 Jesse Jackson drew an enthusiastic 
audience of 1,500 people, on Feb. 24 CIA critic John 
Stockwell drew 600, and on Feb. 25 a South African 
trade union activist drew 75, while Sandinista Leonor 
Huper drew 200. Right-wing students were angered at 
this resurgence of campus activism, and as early as Feb. 
21, eleven students drove a truck around campus yelling 
“Kill Jesse!” and “Kill the n !” This university, draw- 

ing most of its 24,600 students from- the Chicago area, 
nonetheless has "a, student population that is ohly 4%% 



Students at March 5 anti-racism rally 

Black, and even that percentage is declining. 

At a meeting of the John Lennon Society a few hours 
after the rally, 50 student activists discussed what had 
taken place. A woman student said, “A friend of mine 
just joined the Marines. He’s stationed in Hawaii and 
they’re getting ready to be sent to the Philippines. They 
were told to make out a will. I find that frightening and 
that’s why I wanted to be at the rally.” Other students 
pointed to how activists last year protested the subcon- 
tracting at minimum wage of the Pow-Wow cafeteria to 
Roy Rogers, and then got NIU President Clyde Wing- 
field to resign over that and other issues. An Iranian 
student stated, “I was really impressed with what I saw 
today. Over and over everybody asks themselves if we 
can make changes, or if there is going to be change. 
Don’t underestimate the things we can do.” All saw 
March 5 not as an end, but a beginning. 

— Participant 
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Iranian women: the angry new generation Canada celebrates iwd 


Editor’s note: We print below excerpts from a tatt given at 
our International Women’s Day celebration in Chicago on 
March 11 by Parvin Bahar from Iran. 

We Iranian women, we wanted freedom so we took 
part in the demonstrations and strikes, and fought 
against the Shah’s regime in the hope that we would 
construct a new society with new relationships. But a 
new reactionary and oppressive regime came into power 
instead and aborted our efforts. 

What has been happening in Iran since 1979 is that 
we are training a female generation that is angry. I’m 
talking about different classes and different types of 
women, not just intellectuals, artists or theoreticians, 
but housewives, workers, women who are practically il- 
literate; women who during the first year of the revolu- 
tion, because they had a religious background, support- 
ed Khomeini and the regime. Gradually, however, these 
women have lost their jobs, or have seen their hus- 
bands, sons and daughters lose their jobs. This was the 
first step. 

The second step was that they could see the horror 
of the Iran-Iraq war. Not only could they see the 
horror of death, but also the economic pressure and 
frightening inflation. It is women who go to the long 
lines for food and every little item. Once the women 
are outside their houses, the housewives especially, 
they start getting together; you see little communi- 
ties forming in every locale. When they see there are 
no Revolutionary Guards around they start talking 
and discussing what has been happening. 

They call the regime names. There have been fights 
in these lines so many times that the Guards have trou- 
ble labelling these poor women “counter-revolutionary.” 
They are experiencing what the Islamic Republic is 
bringing to them, and it’s all misery. Even those women 
who don’t care about having to wear the chador and 
veils (and here I’m talking about women from religious 
families) are being hit by all these economic and psy- 
chological pressures of war. 

SENSITIVITY TO POLITICAL SLOGANS 

I should mention that any objection, any little step 
forward and they get rid of you. The prisons are full. 
They don’t bother with you, they kill you. So it is very 
difficult to do something and the opposition right now is 
these long lines and women complaining. Of course 
there are little demonstrations here and there, but what 
has happened which is not so much on the practical 
level, and is more on a psychological level, is that wo- 
men, religious or non-religious, middle-class and work- 
ing-class, have become sensitive to political slogans. 

In the beginning Khomeini said that he didn’t want 
to send the women back into the home. But on 
March 7, 1979, he declared that women should wear 
the chador and cover themselves. Thousands of 
women filled the street in protest. Then Khomeini’s 
agents started attacking the women, not only on the 
three days of the demonstrations, but on the follow- 
ing days. They attacked women with clubs, bricks, 
pieces of stone, broken bottles and acid. They scared 
and terrorized them. 

Many men said to their wives and daughters and sis- 
ters that “our revolution is in danger and there are 
more important things than struggling against covering 
and veiling.” Even the Leftist organizations underesti- 
mated the importance of the event and left the women 
alone in their struggle. 

So we had to use this uniform. The next stage was 
the color and pattern and design of these uniforms. At 
first women only had to wear the chador in ministries 
and government offices. Many women were then fired 


As Others See Us 


‘Global view of feminism’ 


Excerpts reprinted from: The Woman Activist, 2310 Barb- 
our Rd., Falls Church, Va. 22043, January 1987. 

Raya Dunayevskaya has provided for feminists of 
whatever stripe an account of women who have been 
totally engaged in the political offices of their countries, 
especially at times of movement and change. This 35- 
year historical, philosophical and global view of revolu- 
tionary feminism necessarily is moving and affecting 
change for those who need and study it. 

The women leaders of thought and action explored in 
this study are, as put by Dunayevskaya, “exemplars of 
reason and revolutionary force.” In striking detail and 
depth, Dunayevskaya proves Karl Marx to be a feminist 
with an intellectual underpinning of feminist theory rel- 
ating to change unknown to many women. 

Along with women who are historically familiar, 
she gives us new heroines of the past and present, 
the Iroquois women in America, Rosa Luxemburg, 
and today’s Anna Walentynowicz in Poland, the min- 
ers’ wives in West Virginia, the Women’s Rights 
Conventions and the abolitionists, Rosa Parks, Amy 
Jacques Garvey, the women in Iran against Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini, Vera Zasulitch, one of the three found- 
ers of the Russian Marxist movement in 1917, Har- 
riet Tubman and Sojourner Truth. Then there were 
the milk maids at the Paris Commune and the 
French Revolution... 

Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolu- 
tion is stimulating reading and should be required ridd- 
ing as women feel their way into national and interna- 
tional power struggles where more and more the need 
exists for a feminist world view, especially vis-a-vis 
Reagan and Gorbachev... — Flora Crater 


from the offices and sent home. Others were deprived of 
technical colleges and schools. I’m showing these exam- 
ples because they said they didn’t want to send the 
women back home, but these details show how step by 
step they actually did it. They made women dependent 
on men and then said that women can’t do these jobs. 

But it wasn’t only the government. Part of the blame 
also goes to the men, not as a sex, but as men carrying 
the residue of patriarchal culture. When we were talk- 
ing about all these stages, all the catastrophes which 
were going to happen, they would just say, “they just 
want you to cover yourself, so put that thing on your 
head and we’ll fight together against Western imperial- 
ism or the Soviet Union.” 

There are now different opposition groups as a result 
of this regime, and although they have been suppressed 
a lot you still hear their voices. But many women have 
become extremely sensitive to what they have to say. 
We want a government that is not religious, one that 
will not bring us war, and will give women a main pri- 
ority. Those are important conditions to start with. 
During the Shah’s time if you talked about those things 
you couldn’t relate to masses of women. But now, re- 
gardless of their literacy, their jobs, their class, those 
are their demands and that is the political growth and 
maturity they have achieved. — Parvin Bahar 


Indian women outraged 



Women in Raipur, India, demonstrating for jus- 
tice for Shweta Sharma. 


Raipur, India — On Jan. 9, 11-year-old Shweta 
Sharma disappeared. The police refused to do any- 
thing. Her body was found on Jan. 13. She had 
been raped for three days before being strangled. 
The next day women students held a 2,000-strong 
silent procession. From Jan. 22 through Feb. 2 
women held a relay hunger strike. Despite pressure 
to stop, they were joined by 3,000 state government 
employees who struck and marched on Jan. 28. 
Even though two young boys were arrested, no one 
believes they are guilty and the women’s demands 
had expanded beyond punishing those responsible. 
The women called for a statewide strike by women 
on March 8, International Women’s Day. 

— Information and Photograph from Mamisbi 


Phila. paper workers resist 


Philadelphia, Pa.— I work in a paper products 
plant that holds monthly meetings to boast of improve- 
ments in the production process. Back on the shop floor 
our supervisors freely violate seniority and overtime 
rules. Jobs that won’t run are moved from machine to 
machine; maintenance won’t make repairs and the raw 
material fails apart. People are laid off because a crucial 
machine is broken down and someone forgot to order 
boxes to pack the product in. 

Frustrated by deteriorating conditions, machine oper- 
ators in my department have bid on posted jobs that 
would get them out. Management issued a new rule in 
response: No one may bid on a lower-paying job- Since 
the starting rate for every job in the plant is below the 
operators’ rate, the intention is to trap experienced 
workers in their present positions. , . 

Resistance takes the form of absenteeism, lower prod- 
uctivity, refusal to cooperate with supervisors, aid in- 
creased hostility toward the company in union contrad; 
negotiations. When the plant manager comes around to 
thank us for our patience, we tell him that we are an- 
gry, that we want things fixed, and that they are work- 
ing us to death and don’t they know that we have a life 
outside this place? We talk to each other all the time, 
but can individual anger and revolt become collective 
action? — Woman operator 


A 35 year collection of 
essays— historic, 
philosophic, global . . . 


Part I: Women, Labor & the Black 
Dimension 


Part I!: Revolutionaries All 
Part III: Sexism, Politics and 
Revolution— Portugal, Poland, China, 

Latin America, The U.S Is There an 
Organ izational Answer? 

Part IV: The TVaii to the 1980s: The 
Missing Link— Philosophy— in the 
Relationship of Revolution to 
Organization 

Special offer for Women’s History Month, 
only $12.95, a savings of $3.00. Send ybitr or- 
der to: News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, IL 60605. Buy one for a 
friend and get them both for only $24.00. 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada^- More than 6,000 
women and men marched through Toronto’s main 
street on Saturday, March 7 for International Women’s 
Day (IWD). The march and rally came at the end of a 
full week of cultural events celebrating IWD, one of 
which was a benefit for the women on strike who clean 
Canada’s Post Offices. 

The women striking the Canadian Post Office also 
marched. Together with a feminist singer they had cre- 
ated a song — which drew enthusiastic support from the 
march participants and the spectators who were out in 
numbers in the rare summer-like weather. 

The theme, "Fighting Racism and Sexism Togeth- 
er,” was reflected in the march and rally. There were 
Native Americans, Black and immigrant women’s ^ 
groups, contingents for solidarity with South African 
women and with Central America, and groups like 
my own— Nurses for Social Responsibility who are 
concerned with health care issues. Speakers at the 
rally expressed the theme in four specific areas: Na- 
tive American women’s self-determination, reproduc- 
tive choice, affirmative action in employment of 
women, and housing and the homeless. 

People also are opposed to Canada’s new policy of 
closing its doors to Central American refugees. The very 
next day, on short notice, several church groups held a 
rally which drew 800 people. We resolved to write let- 
ters and take individual actions to make our opposition 
known. 

All in all it has been an exciting week. IWD is very 
important to me. — Participant, Toronto 


Women- 


Worldwide 


For several months, ILGWU Local 89-22-1 has been 
picketing fashion designer Norma Kamali’s stores and 
attempting to organize the mostly Asian and Hispanic 
immigrant women homeworkers, who make less than $2 
per hour. On Feb. 20, the New York State Department 
of Labor fined Kamali $10,000 on ten counts of illegal 
homework. Kamali responded to the ILGWU efforts 
with vicious racist attacks against their Korean- Ameri- 
can organizers. 

— Information from The New York Nicbibei 


* * * 

A coalition of ministers and community organizations , 
has joined high school students in support of a contro- 
versial plan to establish 100 health clinics in Michigan 
schools in the next five years. Conservative legislators, 
clergy and anti-abortion groups are actively working 
against the clinics, which would deal with teen pregnan- 
cy, suicide, drug and alcohol abuse, venereal disease and 
general health issues. Nearly 90% of more than 5,000 
students polled supported the climes while 74% said 
they should provide birth control information and 49% 

felt they should distribute contraceptives. 

* * * • ^ 


In the Third World 1,400 women die every day in the 
process of carrying or delivering their children, and in 
Latin America and urban Africa half of maternal deaths 
are due to illegal butcher abortions. This “hidden trage- 
dy” was the topic of a United Nations “Safe Mother- 
hood” conference held in Nairobi, Kenya in Febniaty. 
Rather than women’s freedom being seen as the solu- 
tion, the World Bank pledged one million dollars for a 
“Safe Motherhood Fund.” 1 ' 


Chanting “We are dangerous women and we will fight 
back,” more than 200 people participated in a candle- 
light vigil, Feb. 25, at Michigan State University to pro- 
test an increased number of campus rapes. At least six 
women have been victims of assault in recent months, 
iqcjluding ®pe attack very (right of the dpfepn- 
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Meatpackers’ solidarity in Cudahy strike 



Madison , Wis. — Local P-40 of the United Food 
and Commercial Workers Union is on strike against 
Patrick Cudahy in Cudahy, Wis. It is owned by Smith- 
field of Arlington, Va. They are making a profit, yet 
they want to lower wages. In fact the lowest-paid work- 
ers will face the greatest pay cut of $2.95 an hour, and 
they represent over 50% of plant employees. Cudahy 
wants to give some 50 people out of 850 a 50-cent raise. 
Talk about divide and conquer, this is it. 

P-40 is the one and only hog slaughtering operation 
left in Wisconsin. It was an old United Packinghouse 
Workers of America union before merging in 1968 with 
the Amalgamated Meatcutters. It has a proud heritage, 
as does P-9 in Austin, Minn. It is worth defending. 

K There is a boycott of Patrick Cudahy products. Local 
538, the Oscar Mayer local in Madison, has organized a 
food caravan to Cudahy for March 7. — A muckraker 
* * * 

Cudahy strikers welcomed the food caravan: 

Cudahy, Wis. — When you see a whole truckload 
of food coming from Madison it revives you. It’s just a 
great thing, when you see all the support, food and 
money. It shows that people are tired and it’s time to 
change the system. 

The’ scabs are making $5.75 per hour, but they have 


I Oscar Mayer bonus no gift | 

Los Angeles, Cal. — We’ve just voted in a new 
contract at Oscar Mayer — 176 workers voted for it, 13 
voted against, but half of the workers didn’t vote. 

The company gave a bonus of $1,000 for every three 
years, but the contract had a clause saying that if the 
contract wasn’t ratified by midnight March 1, we 
wouldn’t get the bonus. The company enticed and ma- 
nipulated people to accept the contract or forfeit the 
> bonus. The union shouldn’t have allowed the company 
to put that clause in the contract. They’ll probably use 
this form as a precedent and next time they’ll say, if 
you don’t agree by this deadline, you’ll lose... 

We got a 48-cent raise. We still can’t honor a picket 
line of another union or local at our plant Unless the In- 
ternational sanctions the picket line. The union 
i wouldn’t even bring up the issue with the members. We 
shouldn’t he forced to cross a picket line and have our 
jobs held hostage. That’s not what unionism is about. 

— Oscar Mayer worker 

LA housing sickout 

Lop Angeles, Cal. — The rank-and-file employees 
of the Housing Authority of the city of Los Angeles 
' held fi successful one-day “sick-out” on March 9. Ap- 
proximately 300 of the 500 clerical, technical, and main- 
tenance workers stayed home. They have not had a pay 
raise in two-and-a-half years, and the cost of their medi- 
cal insurance is up to $100 per month. 

Their contract does not expire until July, 1988, but 
* negotiations on a July, 1986 wage and benefit reopener 
have been stalled since last August! The contract has a 
no-strike clause, so the rank-and-file got together on 
their own, without the union leadership, and held four 
mass meetings in the months preceding their decision to 
stage this work action. The tenants whom the Housing 
Authority serves were not hurt by the action, and most 
were very supportive. 

“We believe it is only through this type of action that 
we will be able to get any decent offer on the bargain- 
r mg table,” several workers said. “We’re fed up with 
management’s cry of ‘No money.’ Some of us are in the 
samte boat as the low-income families We service and 
are ourselves eligible for assisted housing.” 

— Labor activist 


Marxist-Humanist Books 


Photo by Walter Finney 

A human chain of strikers and supporters at the 
P-40 union hall unloads food brought by Oscar 
Mayer workers. 

to pay for their own insurance, which makes it more 
like $5.10 per horn. About 47 people go to Trinity Hos- 
pital every day to be treated with injuries from Patrick 
Cudahy. They had 15 ambulances going there last week, 
and we were told there were two amputations. They’re 
trying to speed up the line and they have untrained 
people. That’s when ypu have a lot of accidents. 

— Two Cudahy workers 

i . . f . ■ f - .■ j ■ • * * * 

I have been ih this plant for six years. There are 80 
Spanish people here. Inside me I am angry when I see 
the scabs, but many of them are people who were sent 
here from welfare and told that they must get a job. 
What they want is for the American workers to cut 
wages so they receive as little as people in Mexico or 
other Third World countries. But we have to fight that. 

— Mexican- American worker 
* * * 

From the first day on, the stores have been boycot- 
ting Cudahy stuff. They couldn’t give it away, even in 
Milwaukee. Stores donate bread, donuts, etc. to the 
strikers every day. We are solid. Out of 850 workers, 
we’ve only had 35 cross the line, going into our third 
months 

On April 12 we are having a mass rally. We’ve invited 
Rev. Jesse Jackson to come and we invite all the work- 
ing people of America to join us in the city of Cudahy. 
Everybody is welcome. 

— Barg aining Committee member, Local P-40 


Boycott Cudahy products — no matter what label, 
all are stamped U.S.D.A. EST. 28. . 

No good news at WBBM 

Chicago, ///.—News writers are on strike here at 
WBBM Channel 2 as a result of CBS trying to imple- 
ment a “fire at will” policy, and technicians with the 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) have refused to cross our 
picket lines. The strike isn’t over money; the negotia- 
tions at the bargaining table broke down before the 
question of money even came up. The issue here is the 
desire of Lawrence Tisch, CBS’ new Chief Executive, to 
cut costs by getting rid of our jobs. 

We’re the ones who write the news, but we aren’t the 
ones the public ever gets to See on TV. Tisch thinks he 
can “turn CBS around” financially by getting rid of a 
lot of us, but already WBBM has had to cancel some of 
the five-minute “newsbreak” programs in the morning 
because of the strike. 

This effort to push a "fire at will” policy on us is 
part of a bigger picture. This type of concession is 
something that has been happening to the labor 
movement all over the country, ever since Reagan 
first got" elected. What is different here is that the 
corporations are now going after the professionals. 

We’re jsart of the Writers Guild of America, and the 
writers here have always looked at themselves as mid- 
dle-class. But now you can see that what was started 
with the concessions and give-backs in the manufactur- 
ing industry is being repeated here. As long as Reagan 
is running this country that is going to continue. 

The support this week from the writers and most of 
the' production workers has been pretty solid. I think 
the, strike won’t 5 fold so soon because what is at issue is 
job security, and that isn’t something you can just nego- 
tiate away. — Striker, WBBM 
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Lab workers demonstrate 

Editor’s note: A dozen staff members of the New York 
Blood Center, after working a full night shift, demonstrated 
in front of their lab on March 6. Protest participants ex- 
plain their demands below. 

New York, N.Y. — We, the staff of the New York 
Blood Center, represented by Local 1199, Guild Divi- 
sion, are in need of a new contract! We’ve been working 
since July, 1986 without one. We voted to strike March 
20 if we are not offered a satisfactory contract. All the 
workers involved with the blood work from Greater 
New York Blood Services’ five centers are covered in 
these negotiations. 

One test we do here is for the AIDS virus. The gloves 
we use are so lightweight that they split easily when we 
uncork the specimens. After a while the serum starts 
seeping into the glove. There are better gloves, more ex- 
pensive, but they try to get the cheapest ones. 

There’s not a proper waste disposal system, so we 
have to pour the serum for the AIDS test into the 
sink where we wash our hands. We shouldn’t have 
to negotiate over things that are health hazards. 
The fumes from the autoclave, where they heat the 
used blood to destroy the viruses, come right into 
the lab. We’ve told management this umpteen times. 
The last time it happened we walked out. 

They’ve been increasing the work load by importing 
blood from Europe. They promised us four more techni- 
cians, but they’ve only hired two. Now they are trying 
to force people to work overtime in case there’s a strike. 
Some people have been working 14 or 21 days straight. 
This is not only hazardous to our health, but to people 
receiving the blood from us. 

— New York Blood Center technicians 

| Fred Thompson, 1 900-1 987| 

(continued from page 1) 

million members, 100,000 of whom were Black. It was 
built on militant class struggle lines, industrial unionism 
30 years ahead of the CIO. Its philosophy of “one big 
union” sought not merely to better conditions of labor 
and raise wages, but to control production. 

Arrested in 1922 in California for “criminal syndical- 
ism” — union organizing — Fred spent the next five years 
at San Quentin; then went on to organize auto workers 
in the Midwest; became general secretary-treasurer of 
the IWW; taught in the Work People’s College of Du- 
luth, Minn.; and became a soap-box orator anywhere he 
could find others to join him in a discussion about the 
fight for a new human society. That passion never left 
him. 

He truly believed in a multiplicity of views and 
tendencies, and when Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism 
and Freedom was published in 1958, it was Fred 
Thompson who wrote the very first review — creating 
as his own subtitle for that work, "Relations of 
Worker to Job,” and publishing it in the IWW paper, 
Industrial Worker. When the historic Charles H. 
Kerr company — the oldest socialist and labor pub- 
lisher in the country, which had brought out the first 
complete English translation of Marx’s Capital — 
faced closure in 1971, it was Fred Thompson who 
joined with several people from other tendencies and 
a few new youth activists and became a central fig- 
ure in saving and revitalizing that important house. 

None of this was “past history” to this unique labor 
fighter. He embraced all struggles for a new world as 
they arose — whether class, Black or women’s battles. 
Most of all, he defended and identified with the youth, 
and with every tendency he saw opening up a new ave- 
nue to his goal. 

It was completely characteristic of him that he be- 
came one of the very first to answer N&L’s appeal for 
help in transforming our paper into a biweekly. He 
Wrote us at once: “I wish that folks in various countries 
would arrange some system of correspondence that in- 
volved no commitment to any ‘ism,’ but summarized 
current struggles, especially where boycotts or other 
feasible action could help, and gave some scope for the 
exchange of ideas about the possible good use of this 
globe. Here’s a contribution to your Appeal.” 

We honor the memory of Fred Thompson and his 
goal for the future that lives on in all those committed 
to creating a new, truly human world. 

— Olga Domanski 
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Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signalled a new movement from prac- 
tice which was itself a form of theory. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices 
of revolt from below could be heard unseparated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
became editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is 
the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy 
and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
which spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s 
Humanism internationally, as American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way road between the U.S. and 
Africa. These works challenge post-Marx Marxists 
to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

■ News khfl Letters Committees, an organization of 


Marxist- Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new hu- 
man relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

We organized ourselves into a committee form of 
organization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 
The world development of a half-century of Marx- 
ist-Humanism is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title, The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Ur- 
ban Affairs, Detroit, Michigan. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim...to promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both, capital and labor.” We do not separate the 
mass' activities from the activity of thinking. 
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Racism on the campus 

The Citadel in South Carolina, the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst, the University of Michig an 
at Ann Arbor, the State University of New York at Al- 
bany, these are just a few of the dozens of college cam- 
puses where racial incidents — ranging from verbal 
abuse, racist leaflets and graffiti, to outright physical at- 
tacks upon Black students — have taken place over the 
past several months. 

This time the racism cannot be blamed on the so- 
called “ignorance” of a Southern rural county or a 
Northern whites-only neighborhood. It has to be seen 
for what it is — a cancer within the very innards of 
American society, including within its most prestigious 
universities. 

The racism on campus has taken a multiplicity of 
forms. Most obvious have been the vulgar racist inci- 
dents which sometimes make the headlines. But in 
the 1980s, the forms have become much more di- 
verse, beginning with the continuing decline in the 
enrollment of Black students on campus. Where one 
of the important impacts of the Civil Rights Move- 
ment of the 1960s and early 1970s was an increase in 
the number of Black students on predominantly 
white campuses, today in the 1980s the percentage of 
Blacks on campus has dropped nearly to levels of 
the pre-Civil Rights days. 

We have become witness to the gutting of man y 
Black Studies programs and courses. Where the 1960s 
saw a whole push to make Black history, the Black ex- 
perience, a part of the college curriculum, the late 1970s 
and 1980s have witnessed both an attack on these stud- 
ies as not “academic” enough, and their slow disappear- 
ance from the university. 

The campus in the 1960s and early 1970s had a histo- 
ry of being a very diderent America. It was frequently a 
place where the Civil Rights Movement found a home, 
recruited many of its ardent young white participants, 
and became itself a participant in movements to trans- 
form America. It was the campus youth who became 
one of the prime sources for showing a second America 
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which was determined to break with the ruling America, 
with its racism, with its war adventures in Vietnam. 

In the mid-1980s we must not allow the campus to 
become the ground for a new racism. Despite the un- 
deniable rise of racism, there is an important new 
movement of opposition among student youth. Thus, 
at Northern Illinois University some 2,000 rallied in 
opposition to a racist leaflet on campus, (See article, 
page 1.) At the University of Michigan, hundreds 
protested against racist remarks on the campus ra- 
dio station and have formed a campus committee 
against racism. At literally hundreds of campuses 
across America there have been anti-apartheid activ- 
ities in the past two years. . ; 

It is from the students that movements to combat to- 
day’s racist climate can be forged. A movement to 
change America, especially its racism, needs a multi-di- 
mensionality of forces, ones which extend beyond the 
campus. But the student youth, women and men, Black 
and white and Latino, can be a powerful catalyst for 
such change, particularly if they are willing to confront 
the racism right at home, right on the campus. 


Reagan and Nicaragua 

Despite the Iran-Contragate revelations, Reagan has 
not budged one inch from his six-year campaign to de- 
stroy the Nicaraguan Revolution. While staff aides, mili- 
tary officers and terrorist operatives like North come 
and go at the White House, that constant of war on 
Nicaragua remains. 

Thus, on Feb. 15 the United States staged the biggest 
military “exercise” since 1983 in Honduras. Seven hun- 
dred troops from the crack 82nd Airborne Division took 
off from Fort Bragg, N.C. and only four hours later par- 
achuted into Honduras. As their officers bragged to re- 
porters, they could have landed in Managua in only an- 
other hour of flight time. These constant “exercises,” 
which also involve 872 Illinois National Guard soldiers, 
are nothing short of preparation for all-out war against 
Nicaragua. 

Meanwhile the U.S.'s ongoing contra war means 
death and destruction for Nicaragua’s people: "The 
contras came in shooting, and we had no soldiers to 
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defend tis. They stole cattle and burned our houses,” 
reported Dominga Solana, a 26-year-old Nicaraguan 
woman from the isolated Quisala cattle cooperative, 
which was recently attacked. During that same raid, 
Reagan’s mercenaries killed Solana’s mother and 
three other members of the cooperative. 

Despite such continuing horrors, no fundamental op- 
position exists among the Democrats in the United 
States Congress. Instead of so much as questioning the 
contra massacres of hundreds upon hundred of women, 
children and men, they base their opposition — in the 
rare moment it even emerges — on whether the money 
allocated by Congress has been properly accounted for. 

The year 1987 is a tremendously dangerous one for 
Nicaragua and its people. Whether via contras or out- 
right invasion, or some other means, Reagan intends to 
pursue his policy of overthrowing the gains of Nicara- 
gua’s Revolution. What forms of genuine opposition can 
we develop here at home to help stay the hand of 
Reagan? The April 25 mobilization in Washington, D.C., 
can be one important point of departure for building a 
movement against Reagan’s Central American war 
plans. All out for April 25! 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S MOVEMENT — STRUGGLES, ORGANIZATION, IDEAS 


Our country is very poor. We have 
drought again this year. It is very hard 
for us to raise enough money to sub- 
scribe to News & Letters, which we re- 
ally need so we can hear what other 
women are doing. Can you find a donor 
to pay for our subscription? We will 
send you news about women here in ag- 
riculture, in health and in development. 
These three things are the major ques- 
tions in our country. 

Shabanie Mine Women’s Club 
Zimbabwe 

* * 

As a member of Women’s Action Fo- 
rum, we have had the difficult task of 
tackling the issue of women’s rights in a 
theocratic state and the resurgence of 
fundamentalism in all Muslim countries. 
We thank you for News & Letters and 
are sending you our publication, Trin- 
jan. We are dealing with questions on 
defining feminism within the religious 
context and our next issue will carry a 
report on a Muslim Women’s Confer- 
ence last year about which we are con- 
tinuing discussions. Please send material 
on women for our resource center, and 
your comments on our material. In sis- 
terhood, 

Simorgh Women’s Resource Center 
PO Box 3328, Gulberg-II, 
Lahore, Pakistan 

Editor’s Note: From Zimbabwe, from Paki- 
stan, from all over the globe (including the 
U.S.), N&L receives requests for sub- 
scriptions from readers to whom $5 is 
an impossible sum. Can you help us 
send N&L to them ? 

* * * 

Detroit’s International Women’s Day 
celebration March 8 drew close to 500 
people. Dozens of women’s organiza- 
tions, social justice groups and individu- 
al artists had tables with literature and 
items for sale. The program included 
speakers from the Detroit Guatemala 
Committee and a visitor from the P-9 
Support Group in Austin, Minn. How- 
ever, News and Letters Committees was 
told we could not have a literature ta- 
ble because we are a “political” group. 
This calls the whole meaning of the 
event into question. It flies in the face 
of the very political origins of Interna- 
tional Women’s Day in 1911. 

What feminist principle were the or- 
ganizers practicing by so limiting the 
nature of the celebration? Worse even 
than the hypocrisy of makin g excep- 
tions for their own tendencies (Labor 
Notes and the Women’s International 


League for Peace and Freedom had ta- 
bles) is their attempt to strip Interna- 
tional Women’s Day of its militant, rev- 
olutionary content. How can we hope to 
fight Reaganism with that kind of stu- 
pidity? 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 

* * * 

I recently met a U.S. feminist study- 
ing the tum-of-the-century Japanese 
Marxist movement and its relationship 
to Marx’s 1844 Economic-Philosophic 
Manuscripts. She read the review of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s work by Adri- 
enne Rich and asked if what Rich dis- 
cusses is “for real?” Could an American 
feminist and Marxist philosopher be so 
original and yet hardly be discussed by 
the feminist movement in this country? 
When I also told her that Dunayevska- 
ya had been the first to translate 
Marx’s 1844 Essays into English in the 
1950s she exclaimed, “My God, they 
have almost buried her.” 

Feminist 

Chicago 

* * * 

... i ” : 

In your Feb. 27 issue, Terry Moon 
says society “will do anything to pre- 
vent you from having an abortion” 
while on the same page T. Mamonova 
complains women have too many abor- 
tions in the Soviet Union because of 
“primitive” methods of birth control. 
That, however, is an improvement over 
no birth control at all and the denial of 
abortions, the reality faced by millions 
of working-class women in the U.S...The 
problem with the Soviet attitude to- 
wards women is their idealization of the 
family, which will disappear along with 
the state under socialism. 

Subscriber 
Bronx, N.Y. 

* * * 

The Feb. 27 N&L showed how fragile 
women's rights are — not only under 
capitalism, but so-called “socialism” as 
well. We know all too well the U.S. gov- 
ernment s push to take back abortion 
rights; what was new was Mamonova’s 
discussion of abortion in Russia. While 
the right to abortion in Russia is guar- 
anteed, it is also the only form of birth 
control available and is beginning, to de- 
leteriously affect women’s health. When 
the women complained, the govern- 
ment’s. response was to offer to ban 
abortion altogether! ' > > < i 

As far as I’m concerned, pot drily 


does this show how far Russia is from 
socialism, but it also demonstrates that 
women’s right to control their own bod- 
ies has to be integral to the whole con- 
cept of revolution from tfre very begin- 
ning and can’t be left to the whims and 
manipulations of post-revolutionary leg- 
islation. 

Feminist 
Oakland, Cal. 


HIGH TECH AT WORK 

You were right, in your article on 
working women, (N&L, March 13) to fo- 
cus on the changing nature, the degra- 
dation, of the so-called “service” occu- 
pations. Automation has already done 
away with the days when clerical and 
retail sales workers had some autonomy 
and preftige on the job. Nursing and 
teaching are following suit. And now 
these jobs are becoming actually facto- 
ry-like in the pursuit of the “secretary- 
less office.” 

Instructor 
Salt Lake City 

* * ,* 

A friend who works in the printing 
trades doing layouts has ^een what 
computers have; done to that industry— 
and how the work can be farmed out to 
women at home. She brought it up in 
rm issue of WAGE several years ago... 
Just as Marcotte recently wrote about 
the garment industry loaning or renting 
machines for women , to use at home. I 
think we will see large clerically orient- 
ed businesses loaning or renting PCs 
and a modem so that clerical work can 
be done at home. That trend, plus the 
Right’s emphasis on women being at 
home dovetail nicely for , capitalism, so 
women workers will be as isolated as 
women homemakers. , 

Women’s Liberationist 
Bay Area, Cal. 

• } 1 • ® • • , l 

HUMAN RIGHTS: NO BOUNDARY 

The human rights issue has no na- 
tional boundaries. You cannot talk 
about Siberia or Nicaragua without 
talking about conditions in the United 
States. People speak of 50 dead here or 
100 dead there, and it becomes a quan- 
titative matter. To me a f human rights: 
violation is anything thit prevents’ 'a 
person from becoming, from growing. 

’ ; V , Indian activist < 

Philadelphia 


Read 


REVOLUTION AND ORGANIZATION 

The eyewitness report on the Philip- 
pines (N&L, Feb. 27) was very moving 
in its recording of all the forces from 
women, to students, to peasants. The 
depiction of this historic moment was 
so much like what I experienced in Iran 
that it made me take another look at 
the question Marxist-Humanism con- * 
stantly poses: “What happens after the 
revolution?” The critique Dunayevskaya 
has begun of Lenin’s ambivalence is no 
abstract question. It is a crucial one 
when you begin to look at the chal- 
lenges to the Philippine revolution. The 
counter-revolution emerges as concepts 
and ideas that speak “for” revolutions 
i while new forms of organization are 
reaching out for a totality of theory and a 
practice. That is the kind of thinking I 
believe is going on in the Philippines 
among those who are reaching out to 
the idea of Marxist-Humariism and to a 
“second America.” The importance of a 
revolutionary analysis is to make those 
voices speak louder . I 

: ■ Iranian exile 

San Francisco 

“ > f “ - ’ I" i ■■ ... •' ■ i- 

* * * ^ 

Your review of “Partisans of Vilna” 
(N&L, March 13) caught the spirit and 
impact of a tremendously complex sto- 
ry — a difficult task, indeed, for so brief 
a review. The only point the review did 
not include that I felt was important 
was the harsh reality of all the contra- 
dictions that arose within the move- 
ment, all the tendencies that confront- 
ed each other. Like Van Gelder, I kept * 
thinking of the youth I would urge to 
see it. But I also kept thinking of the 
impact it would have on Black revolu- 
tionaries — in fact, on all revolutionaries 
who know the “answer” is not a sim- 
plistic “unite and fight” slogan. 

Observer 

Chicago 

* * * 

I think N&L is the most politically 
correct of all the leftist groups I’ve * 
seen. I’m impressed by your wisdom in 
organizing as committees rather than 
• with a * centralized power structure 
(which would be Vulnerable to corrup- 
tion after the revolution). 

•Computer analyst 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Two of a kind: Reagan and Gorbachev 
and their bi-polar world 


Theory /Practice 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Chairwoman, National Editorial Board 

No sooner did the issuance of the Tower Report final- 
ly compel Reagan to admit that all the secret goings-on 
in the Iran arms-for-hostages affair (not to mention the 
“disappearance” of millions from those sales) happened 
“on my watch,” than out of the blue came Gorbachev 
to the rescue. He was waving the red flag of arms con- 
trol as if it were stars and stripes forever. 

While not exactly identical twins, these two-of-a-kind 
nuclear superpowers in their bi-polar world pair up at 
historic turning points, once it looks like someone other 
than they — like the people — are determined to take 
their fate in their own hands and decide when, indeed 
if, there is to be any armed confrontation between these 
two Behemoths. That was so when Brezhnev saved Nix- 
on in 1972, when the U.S. was raining bombs on Hanoi 
and mining Haiphong Harbor, saving Nixon from the 
wrath of the U.S. masses as the terrific Vietnam anti- 
war movement was reaching its height. 

What is now at stake is not the fate of a third coun- 
try. What is now at stake is nothing short of the very 
survival of humanity in Ronald Reagan’s helter-skelter 
nuclear race to Star Wars and the nuclear holocaust it 
would cause. 

VIEW FROM RUSSIA 

It isn’t that Gorbachev, like Reagan, isn’t also out to 
gain nuclear superiority. This becomes clearer when one 
sees that it was Sakharov who suggested “decoupling” 
the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) from arms con- 
trol. This nuclear physicist, who helped create the H- 
bomb for Russia and later became a “human rights ac- 
tivist,” has returned to Moscow from exile in Gorky to 
continue his scientific work, especially doing “further re- 
search” into Star Wars. 

It is idiotic to act as the Reagan A dminis tration is 
acting, which is that because they held out and were so 
tough, Russia has been “brought” to the negotiating ta- 
ble. Quite the contrary. The Russians are great believ- 
ers in Plan. Every single move at the Iceland non-Sum- 
mit was most meticulously planned for. First, whereas 


Reagan came completely unprepared for that extra all- 
night session, Gorbachev read from a prepared collec- 
tive statement of the Politburo, which made it clear 
that it was a package deal, no item of which could be 
separated from the epicenter, which is the non-deploy- 
ment of Star Wars. 

It is true that all things fell apart at that point. But 
it is not true that the Russians didn’t get a good part 
of what they came for, specifically these two 
achievements: 1) holding out to the world the vision 
of a nuclear-free world in their lifetime; 2) cutting 
Reagan down to size in plaee of his "victory” at the 
Geneva Summit. 

The new General Secretary at the helm in Russia 
knew how to turn even so great and global a disaster as 
Chernobyl into something we could “all” learn lessons 
from. After first trying to stonewall that disaster, 
though its radiation had already polluted Sweden and 
much of Europe, Russia appeared at the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna and accepted an in- 
ternational mechanism on nuclear safety. Gorbachev at 
one and the same time declared that Russia, like all, 
had learned a great deal from Chernobyl, but stretched 
out a hand to Europe, trying to uncouple it from the 
U.S. He declared, “We must take steps away from the 
nuclear abyss... we were guided by the motive of freeing 
the European peoples from nuclear catastrophe...” 
Could anyone at that point repeat the unforgiving cri- 
tique of Russia for stonewalling on Chernobyl, especial- 
ly Reagan’s trying to use that as “proof’ that Russia is 
an “evil empire” that cares neither for its people nor 
those in the way of wherever Chernobyl’s nuclear wind 
may blow? 

WHERE IS WEST EUROPE? 

What is necessary is to situate the significance of the 
two-of-a-kind designation of such national opposites as 
Reagan and Gorbachev in the concrete move (again for 
very different reasons) to decouple themselves from 
West Europe. That is exactly what is “new” about the 
proposal to remove Intermediate Ballistic Missiles from 


Europe. 

Kissinger, the erudite Nixonite and Pax Americana 
advocate, was so mad at Europe’s distancing itself from 
the U.S. in both resisting its wish to install new nuclear 
missiles in Europe as well as not going in for as deep ari 
increase in conventional military forces as the U.S. re- 
quested, that he suggested his own type of decoupling — 
removing many of the U.S. troops from Eiirope, giving 
Europe no U. S. “defense shield.” His arrogant writing 
West Europe off the map was in the same package as 
proposing that a European become the Supreme Allied 
Commander of NATO, if West Europe agrees to under- 
go more militarization. 

Gorbachev is doing the absolute opposite. Ever since 
he became General Secretary on March 11, 1985, he has 
increased Russia’s focus on Western Europe as well as 
the United States, trying to draw a division between 
Europe and the U.S. His reorganization of the Politburo 
was not just a replacement of the “aged” and drawing 
in new blood, but meant a total concentration on the 
U.S. That is to say, the “reforms” and a striving for 
technological efficiency were not posed outside the con- 
text of world policy. As he put it in his first report to 
the 27th Congress of the Party on Feb. 26, 1986*, Rus- 
sia, and indeed the whole world, had reached the turn- 
ing point: “It is not only in internal affairs that the 
turning point has been reached. It characterizes external 
affairs as well.” 

THE EPICENTER IS THE U.S. 

The concentration on the U.S. showed that it was 
more than a question of replacing the sour-faced Gro- 
myko with the smiling Gorbachev and Foreign Secre- 
tary Shevardnadze. Gorbachev also changed the whole 
character of what the Russians now call the “Interna- 
tional Department.” Thus, in addition to Dobrynin (the 
former Russian ambassador to the U.S.) being put as 
head of the International Department, he brought with 
(continued on page 6) 

•Quoted in Dimitri K. Simes, “Gorbachev: A New Foreign Policy?” 
in Foreign Affairs, Vol. 66, No. 3, 1987, p. 477. , 
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WORKERS CHANGING THINGS’ 

To many people, labor is a thing of 
the past. They say we are being 
“phased out.” They say our day was be- 
fore World War II, or in the depression. 

I like N&L’s labor coverage; you let 
workers speak to each other directly. 
And if you listen to what workers are 
saying, you see that we believe that our 
day is still to come. We aren’t waiting 
for the union leaders to change things 
because the conditions are too terrible 
to wait. We are acting now. Just look at 
all the strikes and revolts that are re- 
ported in N&L. You don’t see them in 
other newspapers... 

Production worker 
New York 

* * * J T ■ 0 i 

i. ...'T O 

Workers at our plant have suffered 
more than the usual number of injuries, 
some quite serious, since the first of the 
year. While that fact would seem to call 
for an investigation into causes, our 
plant manager has made it yery clear 
that he blames the accidents on our in- 
, attentiveness to “normal” hazards. 
“Nothing has changed in your work en- 
vironment,” he declared. It’s certainly 
true that nothing has changed for the 
better. , 

Woman worker 
Philadelphia 

* * * 

We don’t get cost-of-living at Coronet 
Parts. They say the statistics are at a 
standstill. They should try going to a 
grocery store! For the $148 I take home, ! E . 
friends ask me why do I keep working. 

Do they want me to do something ille- 
gal? I’m not going to do time! But 
working at Coronet is just like doing 
time — hard labor. 

Striker 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

* * * 

A Kaiser Hospital worker here, who 
was angry at his union leaders’ attitude 
toward their (Local 29) contract negoti- 
ations, said he was inspired by the Lat- 
in Americans in this country, especially 
the women jn Wat§onyille. The women ; , 
won their Strike against the Watsonville * ■ 
Canning Co. ,after being out for over a 
year and sticking .together in the face of 
a half-hearted union, the company and 


government authorities, including the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
The women took a cut in wages but all 
scabs were fired. 

It was the depth of their solidarity 
and their persistence that this worker 
felt was a new point of departure for 
the struggle needed at home to stop 
Reaganism. 

Activist 
* * * Oakland, Cal. 

The articles in N&L on what is really 
going on in China are very important. I 
keep remembering how the president of 
GM went to China in 1979 and told 
them they’d have to get the Chinese 
workers “under control” before GM 
would invest. GM acts the same way in 
South Africa. We workers have a com- 
mon enemy. 

Retired auto worker 
Pico Rivera, Cal. 

i 

SUPPORT T \ 

FROM 

SOUTH AFRICA 

; i ; > ! ; 

• ■ id I- : .; J. 

Due to the conditions prevailing in 
our countfy, we are unable to conduct 
all our activities. Sbuth Africa is mov- 
ing toward a police state where every 
motion will be under scrutiny. We have 
not lost hope,< but we do not want to 
victimize ourselves without looking for 
possible avenues where our youth can 
grasp a philosophy of liberation and be 
able to spread it... Since you are now 
biweekly, we hope to support N&L 
more than last year in spite of the pre- 
vailihg emergency conditions. 

Correspondent 
South Africa 



FIGHTING RACISM 

I like your idea of humanism. It’s my 
responsibility as a Black woman and as 
a Hispanic to be involved with changing 
this society. It’s important to talk about 
racism. Just beginning a discussion on 
these issues is doing something. 

In your pamphlet American Civiliza- 
tion^ on Trial you discuss total freedom. 
The idea of total freedom is too big. 
But in the struggle, people in the 1800s 
were saying stop slavery. In the 1960s 
they were saying let us have the consti- 



tutional rights we are entitled to. Now 
in the 1980s we are saying we want to 
be treated as full human beings. 

Honduran student 
New York 

* * * 

Have the Chicago Tribune strikers 
learned something in the 19 months 
we’ve been out of work? I think so. 
Some guys back in 1980 voted for Reag- 
an, saying, well he’ll go after the 
Blacks. Before they knew it, Reagan 
went against PATCO and all these give- 
backs started. I think deep down a lot 
of guys feel ashamed that their racism 
cut their own throats. And these con- 
cessions are continuing all over the 
place. I don’t know if a revolution in 
this country can ever be non-violent, 
but it will sure come if they keep trying 
to push every worker into poverty. 

30 years a typesetter 
Chicago 

* * * 

At Univ. of Illinois at Chicago (UIC) 
Edward Vrdolyak, the notorious racist 
who is running for mayor against Ha- 
rold Washington, got a packed crowd 
for his audience. That tells a very sad 
story about UIC. But even those of us 
who oppose racism don’t know much 
about what the Black struggles have 
represented in this country. I certainly 
didn’t know that Marx had talked 
about Black struggles in the U.S. I look 
forward to reading Charles Denby’s In- 
dignant Heart. 

Irish-American student 
Chicago 

* * * 

Charles Denby’s Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal is a great 
book. I grew up in Detroit and my fa- 
ther worked in the auto plants, yet 
when I was growing up I never really 
questioned him or knew what his life at 
work was like. But when I was reading 
Denby’s story, all about the unsafe 
working conditions in the plant, I kept 
thinking about my father. Indignant 
Heart is the kind of book that so many 
people could identify with. Denby 
shows that Marxism isn’t Communism 
like in Russia, or some monster to be 
afraid of, but human beings who want 
to be free. 

Black worker/student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Gwen Patton, a leading, spirit in the 
movement for racial and economic jus-- 
tice in the South, was fired from her 
job as teacher at Alabama State Uni- 


versity because she challenged the 
forces of political reaction in Montgom- 
ery, some of which are represented on 
the university’s Board of Trustees. 
While she is fighting her case through 
the courts, she wants to devote her en- 
ergies to organizing. But it takes money 
to keep an organizer alive. The Nation- 
al Committee for Independent Political 
Action is hoping to raise enough to hire 
Gwen as a southern organizer for a 
year. (Dave Dellinger, Anne Braden, 
Carlottia Scott, Arthur Kinoy, Leslie 
Cagan and Jim Haughton are our- Co- 
chairs.) Readers who can help or who 
want further information on our work 
and Gwen’s credentials can write: 

NCEPA 
290 LenoxtAve. 
N.Y., N.Y. 10027 

• 

DUPRE’S CRITIQUE 

It seemed to me that Louis Dupre 
was expressing some sharp disagree- 
ment with the work of Dunayevskaya in 
his review of Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution ( N&L, Feb. 13). I 
thought of it this way: there was k fa- 
mous geologist in the 18th century who 
first argued that the continents are in 
constant, turbulent motion, but no one 
listened to him because he couldn’t ex- 
plain the force that moved continents 
across the earth’s crust. Likewise, Hegel 
made a great leap in philosophy in 
showing that freedom is the aim of his- 
tory, but he couldn’t pinpoint the force 
that would prove it. Marx did prove it 
when he said that force was the masses 
who want freedom. Dupre is disagreeing 
with Dunayevskaya for keeping Hegel 
and Marx as one. 

Environmentalist 

Chicago 

Editor’s Note: For another discussion of 
Dupre’s contribution, see p.7. 

, • 

DUNAYEVSKAYA AT DEKALB 

Your readers in the Chicago area will 
be interested in knowing that Raya Du- 
nayevskaya will be speaking at North- 
ern Illinois University on April 13 at 7 
p.m. in Sandburg Auditorium on 
“Youth of the 1960s, Youth of the 1980s 
and the Idea of Freedom.” The lecture 
is being sponsored by the Campus Ac- 
tivities Board, the John Lennon Socie- 
ty, and the Departments of History, 
Philosophy and Sociology. 

, ProfedSbr 
DeKulb, 111. 
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Critique of Maoism as 

News & Letters’ ongoing (and current) analysis of 
China’s development has provided a theoretical base for 
my 1970s observations when I served as study-group ad- 
visor for the National Association of Black Students 
(NABS). 

Maoism had caught on like wildfire among Black 
youth. The Peking Review was required reading and I 
did not object to subscribing nor reading it. I did, how- 
ever, register strong criticisms of Maoism as the road to 
true liberation for the model for the Black Liberation 
Movement to emulate. 

My criticisms were rooted in my practical experiences 
as a fireedom fighter in the South during the 1960s. To 
wit: 

1. Imperialism (racism in the South) was not a “pa- 
per tiger” you could simply break through when the 
Vietnamese were bombed and napalmed to death 


Theory /Practice 


(continued from page 5) 

him two more specialists from the Russian embassy in 
the U.S. to Russia. The ambassador to Canada, Yakov- 
lev, and other “America watchers” were also brought 
back to Moscow. 

Gorbachev also has no intention of giving up a foot- 
hold in Latin America, in order to make the whole 
Third World see Russia as the alternative to U.S. impe- 
rialism. 

Instead, Gorbachev is out to make arms control, no 
matter how limited, appear as the decisive issue of 
all world political problems. This will give him the 
chance to continue with his "economic reforms” — 
that is, make the masses bear the burden of an ever- 
continuing rise in "labor productivity” by working 
harder and harder with no change in the exploitative 
labor relationships or wages or conditions of living. 

To attempt, at this time, to give credence to Gorba- 
chev’s claim of having a relationship to Lenin’s historic 
legitimacy of 1917 and Lenin’s demand that Stalin be 
removed as General Secretary, is every bit as onerous 
as the fantastic Reagan lies about the. “evil empire.” 
Don’t forget that when all is said and done, there has 
been no change in either the class nature of Russia 
since Stalin transformed it from a worker’s state into a 
state-capitalist society in the 1930s, or in Russia’s impe- 
rialist total control over East Europe, which it gained 
with World War II. 

What the incredible loss of 20 million human beings 
-that the fascist onslaught and superior military might of 
Nazi Germany drove home to the Russian rulers was 
that they must never be a basket case in either the 
economy or in militarization. The continuity of the class 
nature that Stalin established did not fundamentally 
change once Khrushchev finally decided on de-Staliniza- 
tion. The strive for first-edness can be seen in what was 
called the “hare-brained scheme” of putting nuclear in- 
stallations into Cuba. It is a fact, however, that our 
present super-wise computer specialists must remember, 
that it was not the U.S. but Russia that sent the first 
satellite. Sputnik, into space. Gorbachev’s present res- 
cue of Reagan is an attempt to save degenerate capital- 
ism’s continued existence by diverting all questions to 
the one of narrow arms control. 

REAGAN’S IMPERIAL PRESIDENCY— 

ITS PRIVATIZATION 

Ronald Reagan is continuing on his retrogressionist 
path, being a strike-breaker and racist as well as trying 
to roll back the whole range of women’s liberation ac- 
tivities, whether on abortion or the equality of wages 
between men and women or making pauperization not 
just a race question but one also of the feminization of 
poverty. 

The Iran-contra scandal reveals what privatization 
means to Reagan: 

• 1) The disappearance of a good chunk of the nation- 
al wealth (the state treasury) — the people’s money — 
into Swiss bank accounts, and then sent to mercenaries 
in Nicaragua attempting to overthrow a legitimate gov- 
ernment. 

• 2) The “creation” of a “moderate” wing in Iran, 
when they were actually talking to Khomeini’s repre- 
sentatives, signalled a change in the balance of power in 
the Middle East, perverting the stated policy on the 
Iran-Iraq.War. 

• 3) Another private person turned out to be the Sec- 
retary of State appealing to the richest man in the 
world, the Sultan of Brunei, for $10 million for a private 
contribution for one of the factions of the contras. 

• 4) The few American fat-cats who, when nudged by 
the President, contributed “privately” for this “anti- 
Communist” fascist purpose, are the very merchants of 
death who have helped to create the astronomical defi- 
cits that have transformed the U.S. from the greatest 
creditor nation to the largest debtor nation. 

• 5) Homelessness and pauperization of the masses 
has not characterized the U.S. this badly since the De- 
pression, when privatization had to be reigned in for 
capitalism to save its own skin. 

As we see, the Iran-contra scandal is not an aberra- 
tion. It is the whole six years of this imperial presiden- 
cy. The counter-revolution Reagan initiated and conti- 
nues, and which he intends to follow through on in his 
final two years, reveals that, on the same level as his 
obsession with Star Wars, is his obsession with Latin 
America attempting to go its own way. Which is why 
Reagan is driven to call Nicaragua a Russian “surro- 
gate.” To this we. will return in the next is$ue. 

—March 14, 1987 
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road to Black revolt 

(homes were bombed and people were murdered during 
«he Civil Rights Movement). The slogan could serve as 
a morale booster, perhaps, for freedom fighters, but it 
took conscious planning, with full understanding of the 
implacable forces imperialism and racism could wreak, 
to achieve victory. No revolutionary plan should have 
built into it a deliberate program to sacrifice the lives of 
freedom fighters. To become a martyr should, be an in- 
dividual decision. “Imperialism as a paper tiger” was a 
deceptive, suicidal slogan. 

2. Then there was the "Cultural Revolution,” which 
took the course of smashing all that was old. I sim- 
ply could not even imagine smashing my grand- and 
great-grand-parents’ artifacts, letters, memorabilia. I 
concluded in the 1970s that this was utter disrespect 
for the elders and absolute nihilis m, iconoclasm. Rev- 
olutionaries have to be analytical about the past, and 
all peoples’ pasts have to be preserved to serve as a 
planning base for the present and future. Nothing of 
the peoples’ cultures should be destroyed but rather 
preserved for continuity to show the zig-zag and les- 
sons in the effort to continue on the road to freedom. 

3. Contradictions will always be antagonistically irre- 
concilable. There may be a breathing-grace period, but 
contradictions will eventually give natural rise to con- 
flict until the parties involved will agree on merits 
(process, governance, system, ideology) which will truly 
uplift humanity. The methods to achieve agreement will 
take various forms, including revolutionary armed strug- 
gle. 

4. When I saw TV programs, a result of Nixon-Mao 
detente, depicting the "Great Leap Forward” with 
Chinese people toting a brick from one to another 
and manually plowing a field with a mule, I was re- 
minded of slavery times. It struck me as a medieval 
people thrust into contemporary times. If freedom 
meant that I had to return to serfdom, then let me 
stay oppressed! 

I understood why many Blacks emotionally identified 
with Maoism. The identity of their hardships with the 
Chinese hardships was close to home and all-consuming. 
The paradox is that Blacks’ hardships were/are under 
capitalism while the Chinese’s hardships were/are 
flaunted as a required component to build socialism. 
This is an antagonistic contradiction. Perhaps the reali- 
ty is that China was on the road to building state-capi- 
talism and the people’s suffering is a necessary compo- 
nent for this development. 

Thank you for providing the theoretical framework 
for me to analyze my practical observations. As I stated 
earlier, the struggle for freedom is a zig-zag, but I’m 
confident that all peoples will continue the legacy to 
stride toward freedom — it’s really a natural develop- 
ment despite the obstacles. — Yours in the Struggle, 

Gwendolyn M. Patton 
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Black Britain vs. police 


Oxford, England— The death of Clinton Mc- 
Curbin, a 23-year-old Black man, in Wolverhampton 
last month was far from accidental. McCurbin, who was 
alleged to have tried to use a stolen credit card, was 
seized by two policemen in “Next,” a trendy clothing 
boutique. Minutes later he was dead. Witnesses de- 
scribed how the two police had pinned him to the, floor, 
holding him tightly by the neck. 

As the news spread, a crowd of local youth gathered, 
and fights broke out with the police, who tried to cover 
up their action by claiming that McCurbin died of a 
heart attack brought on by drug abuse. A subsequent 
post mortem revealed no trace of drugs and established 
that the cause of death was “asphyxia consistent with 
restraint during a violent struggle.” In a word, strangu- 
lation. So feu no charges have been brought against the 
two police killers — a chilling indication of their immuni- 
ty and the low value put on Black life in this racist so- 
ciety. Some 2,000 people took part in a protest march in 
Wolverhampton on March 7. — R. Bunting 
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Racism in Chattanooga 

‘Before eyes of the nation’ 

Chattanooga, Tenn. — “We need a mass march 
against police brutality and Ku Klux Klan terrorism, we 
must put Chattanooga, Tennessee before the eyes of the 
nation, just as was done with Forsyth County, Georgia.” 
That is how Lorenzo Ervin of the Myles Horton Organi- 
zation and other Black activists at a recent mass meet- 
ing described the need for a national civil rights protest 
to dramatize the deaths of 22 persons by police shoot- 
ings, and eight others who died in police custody or in 
area jails since 1978. 

It is clear to the Black community and progressive 
whites that the Chattanooga political power structure is 
engaged in covering up these deaths and other racist 
acts of terrorism, which have included bombings by the 
Ku Klux Klan of the homes of the former leader of the 
NAACP, James Mapp, who had been carrying on a 27- 
year-old lawsuit against the racially segregated Chatta- 
nooga schools system, and another local civil rights 
leader, the Rev. Herbert H. Wright of the Action Coor- 
dinating Council, who barely escaped when his house 
was blown apart. In 1980 Klansmen ambushed and shot 
four elderly Black women in the back from a speeding 
car. When arrested and jailed, one of these Klansmen 
assaulted a Black youth with a knife. In fact Chattanoo- 
ga is listed as the Southern city with the second highest 
number of racist bombings (next to the city of Birming- 
ham, Alabama) and violent incidents against Blacks 
during the civil rights period. 

All of these incidents are listed as “unsolved crimes,” 
and nobody has ever been prosecuted for the bombings 
and beatings by police. In the court case of the 1980 
Klan shootings, the Klansmen were acquitted by an all- 
white jury or given a 30-day sentence! That is Chatta- 
nooga “justice.” 

Black people are fed up with these oppressive con- 
ditions and are organizing to overthrow this racist, 
corrupt political system. They are especially incensed 
over the police brutality and white racist violence 
which has been occurring with such regularity. They 
held a protest march of 350-500 people on Feb. 7, 
1987, over the numerous recent jail deaths that hap- 
pened during the week of Feb. 1. 

Although the Chattanooga Black community is strug- 
gling against this oppression, they need help to expose 
these conditions to the world. Civil rights activists and 
anti-racist organizers from all over the country should 
descend upon this Klan hotbed to join us and let the 
world know what we have had to suffer, and will not 
suffer quietly anymore. Please come and tell others to 
do so: Have your organization sponsor buses to 
leave your community. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
was killed 19 years ago in Memphis, Tennessee, and his 
death has been a constant source of shame to our state. 
Now another Tennessee city says “we will pick up his 
fallen banner and make his ideas a living thing.” We 
want this city to serve as the birthplace of a new free- 
dom movement for the Black and poor. This is why we 
have picked April 4 to have this national protest against 
racist and police violence. 

All out for April 4th, 1987. 

A mass march on Chattanooga, Tennessee! 

— Ad Hoc Organizing Committee for 
A Mass March On Chattanooga 
904 E. Sheridan Court 
Chattanooga, TN. 37404 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

I remember once, under the Byrne Administration, we 
wanted to go into City Hall and the police stopped us at 
the door. We asked if the Mayor would see a delegation. 
The policeman came back and told us that the Mayor told 
him that he wasn’t to allow us into City Hall. Under Wash- 
ington we have monthly meetings with different city agen- 
cies. We have never had that since I came here in 1945. 

When Governor Thompson, was elected he immediately 
wanted to rpise r taxes, after saying that he wouldn’t. 
Thompson says if people want better services, they have to 
pay for them. But when Washington said that, they jumped 
bn huh. He tdid people up front that he wOuld have to raise 
taxes; he didn’t fool the people. After all, he inherited a 
$146 million debt from the Byrne Administration. 

Give Washington credit for what he did accomplish 
with the opposition he has faced in the City Council. I’ve 
been here under other mayors, before Daley, and there 
were no new streets coming through here, until now. 

In his second term, I would expect that the Mayor 
would continue to do what he started, without the prob- 
lems he had before. Some of the problems will continue 
because as local government changed for the better, the 
federal goverMient under Reagan changed for the worse. 
When we iveni to HUD (Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment), we found out how Reaganized it had become. 
Funds have been cut back. That’s the way it was locally 
under former mayors Bilandic and Byrne. It has really 
required turning over the local political power structure. 

The ' first tithe we went down to City Hall after Wash- 
ington tbas elected, it was uncanny — we didn’t know what 
to do because we were actually greeted. For four years 
now, the Mayor’s Task Force on Utility Shut-Offs, which 
we helped create, has been in existence and been very re- 
sponsive. We still demonstrate, however. 

Few actually believe that the Washington administra- 
tion will ever truly come to reflect the grass-roots social 
forces within the Black community that put it in power. 
Nevertheless, the Black community’s current determina- 
tion to overturn the political racism that obstructed 
Washington’s first term and so sharpened Chicago’s ra- 
cial contradictions, merely foreshadows the serial strug- 
gle to come. 
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Direct from South Africa 

Freedom Journal 


Editor’s note: To show the origins and development of the 
ongoing revolutionary struggles of Black youth in South Af- 
rica, we print below excerpts of a News & Letters inter- 
view with a revolutionary who has been active there since 
the 1976 Soweto Uprising. 

I stained taking interest in politics in 1973, when I 
was 11. The important thing for me was the ongoing 
revolution in Zimbabwe. We used to turn to Radio 
Freedom, Radio Maputo, Radio Zambia, to hear some 
speeches made by our own brothers in exile. It was 
when the armed struggle was occurring, and the youth 
there were actively participating in the struggle for na- 
tional liberation. 

We were aware that people like Nelson Mandela and 
others on Robben Island had been arrested in the early 
1960s. Those arrests instilled a fear among lots of the 
youth. 

The other aspect was that parents were objecting to 
the youth fully participating in anything which might 
tend to be political. However, in my neighborhood, we 
used to sit with old-timers; they used to tell us stories, 
and eventually we got to discussing the situation in 
Rhodesia. 

The turning point came when the uprisings in 1976 
brought about a change in the outlook of the situa- 
tion in regard to the youth. At first the uprisings 
were only against Afrikaans being introduced as the 
language of instruction in our schools. But it did not 
end there, because at a later stage the youth decided 
to become more fully active and put more pressure 
on the government. After that, we came into a third 
phase that was for total liberation. 

After the June 16 mass demonstration there were 
other demonstrations, such as asking workers not to go 
to work. If people were harassed in one area by the po- 
lice they would move to another area. Police used to go 
to raid the school, using tear gas in the classrooms and 
dogs on the school children. In my school women were 
more active than men. Women played a very important 
role and they are still playing a very important role. 

SOWETO YOUTH ORGANIZE 

In August, 1976, I was invited by my schoolmates to 
serve in what was then the Soweto Students Represen- 
tative Council (SSRC). Formed after the June 16 upris- 
ing, it was a student representative body, responsible 
for coordinating demonstrations and boycotts, giving di- 
rection to the students throughout Soweto and other 
places and looking into the affairs of the students. 

A commentary on 

by Eugene Walker 

In reading Louis Dupre’s review of Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution (N&L, Feb. 13) I was struck with his pinpointing 
the sharp difference between Dunayevskaya’s concept of 
the dialectic in Hegel and Marx, where she sees both a 
Great Divide and a revolutionary continuity between 
the two, and his own view that argues that Marx’s rein- 
terpretation of Hegel had not deepened or preserved the 
Hegelian dialectic, and was thus not continuous with 
Hegel’s thought. 

He made me re-examine his Marx’s Social Critique 
of Culture, particularly chapter three on “The Structur- 
al Dialectic.” In turning to Marx, Dupre begins with a 
description of how Marx “understood the practical pow- 
er of this dialectical realism” and thus “objected to He- 
gel’s conception of the real in the form of pure 
thought.” This disagreement is followed through succes- 
sive stages of Marx’s development, from the doctoral 
dissertation to Capital itself. ■ 

FROM DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 1 ;■ 
TO CAPITAL 1 

I appreciated his commentary on Manx’s doctoral dis- 
sertation because of the concreteness with which he 
pinpoints his view of Marx’s dialectic at each stage. For 
the doctoral dissertation and Marx’s “Introductipn to 
the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right,” Dupre 
comments: “According to this early, critical conception, 
ideas exist prior to social reality and determine it ac- 
cording to their own patterns of rationality.” The philo- 
sophical, he adds, “turns into a critical power as soon as 
a new generation compares it to the existing reality.” 

Dupre’s commentary on what he tenps the second 
phase of Marx’s development — the pppind "marked 
by Ludwig Feuerbach’s anthropological reinterpreta- 
tion of Hegel's dialectic” — is illuminating in showing 
how Marx saw the inadequacy of Feuerbach’s cri- 
tique of Hegel, in demonstrating Marx’s difference 
from Feuerbach. Both in this chapter and in an earli- 
er commentary Dupre presents the difference: "Al- 
most imperceptibly, Marx had transformed Feuer- 
bach’s abstract anthropology into a concrete one of 
needs and production. He had understood the social 
inadequacy of Feuerbach’s theory from the start — 
Marx clearly moves beyond Feuerbach’s critique of 
religious idealism.” 

Dupre catches the centrality of labor in the crucial 
Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts: “The most signifi- 
cant feature of t^e Faria Manuscripts,, the npvqlty of 
which we might easily overlook because of its familiari- 
ty today, is the idea that man realizes himself through 
his work.” But Dupre wishes to reduce those Manu- 
scripts to an “anthropological critique”: “Until 1845 
Marx had used dialectic primarily as a method for an 
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A Soweto youth’s journey to revolution 


It was a school with students from 6 to 19 years of 
age. Those involved were mainly 13 to 19. At our meet- 
ings we discussed the ongoing problems faced by the 
students of Soweto. We discussed problems inside the 
school, such as teachers who were not teaching us in a 
proper way. 

During the year when the SSRC was in existence 
we were attending school, but boycotting classes. In 
some cases we would go to school and the police 
would say either go to class or go home. In all cases 
we decided to go home, because to go to class would 
betray the sentiments of the other students through- 
out Soweto. The whole school boycotted. 

After the SSRC was banned we formed the Soweto 
Students League. This was February 1978. In 1979, 11 of 
the SSRC were tried in a famous case, charged with 
sedition. 

The Soweto Student League planned a mass student 
boycott throughout the country, including the so-called 
homelands. The first person to be arrested was the 
president; two weeks later our secretary-general was de- 
tained. About three weeks later I and others were de- 
tained. I and five colleagues were maliciously charged 
with sabotage. After eight months detention and trial, 
in September 1979, at the age of 17, I was sentenced to 
five years on Robben Island. 

In prison we discussed a lot of issues: how we saw 
the ■ situation inside the country; the relationship in- 
side the country to the outside world; what we 


hoped to achieve; what it will take to get our libera- 
tion. 

Steve Biko was very popular, and is still very popular 
amongst the youth and the citizens. I was exposed to 
his ideas in 1978, before I went to prison, through some 
friends of mine who were members of the South African 
Student Movement (SASM). I fully identify with these 
ideas, they are the only ideas which will lead the Black 
nation to our ultimate goal. 

WORKER-STUDENT SOLIDARITY 

If workers are on strike it is the responsibility of the 
students to support that strike. The AZAPO (Azanian 
Peoples Organization) student and youth organizations 
have been active in picketing at the OK stores, a chain 
of supermarkets which had thousands on strike at 
branches throughout the country. 

When NUM (National Union of Mineworkers) was on 
strike, members of youth organizations were out assist- 
ing with the strike ballots. The relationships between 
trade unions and student organizations is very healthy. 
That is why this year my organization decided to use 
the theme: Black Worker-Student Solidarity. 

The new generation that has become active at this 
moment and those who are part of my generation are 
very progressive. They have absorbed the past ten years 
very thoughtfully and seriously. This past year we cele- 
brated a decade of resistance. It was initiated by our 
student movement. 


Students in Capetown, South Africa, march on National Detainees Day (March 12). 


Louis Dupre’s ‘The Structural Dialectic ’ 


anthropological critique of capitalist society.” 

Dupre’s brief section on “The Dialectic of Economic 
Concepts” is of interest both for his discussion of 
Marx’s critique of Proudhon and for his commentary on 
Marx’s introduction to Critique of Political Economy. 
Dupre helps us grasp Marx’s critique of Proudhon’s eco- 
nomic categories and his critique of the mechanical way 
Proudhon tried to present Hegelian categories. But 
what I missed were some references to Marx’s beautiful 
writings within Poverty of Philosophy on this new sub- 
ject of revolution, the proletariat. 

On Marx’s famous introduction to the Critique of 
Political Economy, Dupre used an expression about 
Marx’s relation to Hegel that I found very thought 
provoking: "On the cognitive level he (Marx) accepts 
the notion of the self-concretizing universal.” That is 
a wonderful expression — self-concretizing universal. 
It seems another way of expressing the concept of 
the Self-Determination of the Idea in Hegel. 

Dupre’s discussion of Capital within the structural 
dialectic is; entitled, “The Historical Principle Radical- 
ized: Capital.” Here much of the presentation is valua- 
ble, especially the discussion in relation to Hegel and to 
the historical character of the economic concepts: “Ex- 
plicit references to Hegel have sharply decreased. But 
the impact of Hegel’s dialectic of history has increased.” 
And afgafii: “Value is a universal economic category 
only within the capitalist economic system.” 

i : ' 

jMISSING: CAPITAL’S HUMANISM 

But the real key to Dupre’s discussion of “The Struc- 
tural Dialectic” in relation to Capital lies in what is not 
there. There is no discussion of what becomes so crucial 
to Dunayevskaya’s discussion of the structure of Capi- 
tal in her Marxism and Freedom: the sections on 


‘“The Working Day” and on the “Fetishism of Com- 
modities.” Dupre does have a discussion of the fetish- 
ism, but not in relation to the dialectic structure, rather 
in relation to culture. 

Thus Dupre fails to decisively present the revolu- 
tionary thread of humanism in his discussion in a 
way that allows the reader to begin to know how to- 
tally new and different is Marx’s new continent of 
thought and of revolution. ® 

This is what then brings us to the difficulties of 
Dupre’s final two sections of this chapter on “Dialecti- 
cal Contradictions Redefined” and on “The Ambiguous 
Legacy: The Three Laws of Dialectic.’’ Here Dupre 
wishes to trace what happens to the dialectic after 
Marx. Though critiquing many of those who claimed to 
be the followers of Marx, he nonetheless doesn’t show 
in sharp form the tremendous gap between Marx’s writ- 
ings and theirs. Thus he fails to grasp Marx’s project in 
its fullness, in its total revolutionary subjectivity and 
can state: 

“Clearly the dialectic of Capital lacks the moving 
agent of Hegel’s philosophy: a Spirit which by intrinsic 
necessity negates itself and, then, by the same necessi- 
ty negates its negation in a new affirmation.” 

But isn’t it precisely the opposite? What Marx called 
“the lie in his (Hegel’s) principle” was that his Spirit 
remained a revolutionary but abstract one, because, 
though freedom was its aim and essence, it was the 
freedom of the Idea, as if that idea remained independ- 
ent of concrete corporeal human beings. Because Dupre 
does not see that, his whole critique of those who come 
after Marx becomes posed as the ambiguous legacy of 
Marx, rather than the non-continuity with Marx, that 
comes, not from Marx’s legacy, but from the thought 
and practice of the post-Marx-Marxists. 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


Senegal students 

Over 15,000 high school and college 
students have just ended a five-week 
strike in Dakar, which they began on 
Jan. 22. They had been demanding 
timely payment of their scholarship 
money, removal of police from the Uni- 
versity of Dakar, the resignation of the 
top university administrator and the 
corrupt cafeteria director, and an ac- 
counting by the government of dead 
and wounded students. 

The strikers won most of their de- 
Anands except for the firing of the head 
of the university, but paid a very heavy 
price: at least one student dead and 
over 50 students seriously wounded as a 
result of police attacks. Police occupied 
the 15,000-student University of Dakar 
campus from the very first day of the 
strike, and immediately began beating 
up students, chasing them into their 
dormitories, tear-gassing the dorms and 
then ransacking them of any valuables. 
The dead student was killed while flee- 
ing tear gas by jumping out a third- 
floor window. 

The strike, which began over the 
scholarship delays, by the end became a 
broader confrontation by a new genera- 
tion of youth with the Abdou Diouf re- 
gime. Diouf succeeded world-renowned 
Negritude theorist Leopold Senghor as 
President in 1981, and he has continued 
Senghor’s generally pro-French and cap- 
italist-oriented policies. These had been 
promulgated by Senghor in the 1960s 
♦under a veneer of “African Socialism,” 
which, once in power, set up a single- 
party state ruled by an African bour- 
geoisie. Dioufs so-called New Industrial 
Policy has removed even that veneer of 
socialism by openly espousing Reaga- 
nomics, leading to worker and now stu- 
dent unrest. Most of the small Left-ori- 
ented opposition parties have also sup- 
ported the students and the workers 
against Diouf. 

New Caledonia farce 

On March 3, foreign ministers from 
thirteen South Pacific countries passed 
a resolution denouncing France’s fraud- 
ulent referendum on the status of its 
colony, New Caledonia, planned for 


July 1987. France’s rightist Chirac gov- 
ernment knows very well that the in- 
digenous Kanak people today constitute 
only 37% of the population of their own 
land, and thus France plans on “win- 
ning” a vote for its continued imperalist 
presence there through the support of 
French settlers and pro-French immi- 
grants. 

Such an electoral farce would perpet- 
uate French rule, begun by invasion, 
massacre and confiscation of Kanak 
land in 1853. It would deny self-deter- 
mination to the Kanak nation and is 
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The Dec. 5 issue of Bwenando reports 
on the situation in New Caledonia and 
contains beautiful photos of sculpture 
by Kanak youth. Bwenando is availa- 
ble at the News and Letters library in 
Chicago. 

sure to be boycotted by them, as was a 
similar 1984 vote. In December the UN 
also passed a pro-independence reso- 
lution. 

The true goal of Chirac is to keep 
New Caledonia as a French political 
and military base for the whole Pacific 
region, where France regularly tests nu- 
clear weapons. The region has declared 
itself a nuclear-free zone, but both 
France and the U.S. refuse to go along. 

Chirac and his supporters among the 
settlers want to crush the pro-independ- 
ence Kanak Socialist National Libera- 
tion Front (FLNKS) completely, as seen 


in a whole series of events last fall: Oct. 
19, a mysterious fire damages FLNKS 
offices; Nov. 16, the home of FLNKS 
leader Yeiwene Yeiwene is raked by 
gunfire; Nov. 17, the printshop of the 
FLNKS biweekly French-language pa- 
per Bwenando is severely damaged in 
another fire. Its revolutionary journal- 
ism has not however been silenced. 
Meanwhile, French soldiers patrol the 
rural areas, where Kanaks predominate. 

The U.S. press has been silent on 
these events. We urge the international 
movement to extend their political and 
financial support to the Kanak struggle. 
To get in touch with the FLNKS, write: 
Bwenando, B.P. 1671, Noumea, New 
Caledonia. 


India report 


The Government anti-poverty pro- 
grammes are being complemented by 
appropriate pro-poverty programmes. 
The export of rice and wheat was al- 
ready part of official policy; now, “infe- 
rior” grains which only the poor gener- 
ally consume, such as jowar, bajra, ragi, 
are also going to be exported. 

Earning foreign exchange has the 
highest priority, so why not earn some 
extra exchange by exporting the food of 
the poor too? The nation has become 
self-sufficient in food grains. There are 
around 32 million tons of grain current- 
ly in stock with the Food Corporation 
of India, so is there any reason for our 
not exporting grain? 

Close to one-half of the national pop- 
ulation go hungry each night. We have 
excess stock in grain only because the 
poor cannot afford the price. If you be- 
gin to export grain, grain prices will rise 
in the country and the poor will be 
even less able to buy them. 

Poverty and anti-poverty programmes 
march hand-in-hand in a dynamic equil- 
ibrium. What we sell overseas we could 
have used to feed our poor. The anti- 
poverty programmes are not intended 
to eradicate poverty but to ensure that 
the poor stay in line. And in case they 
tend to misbehave, have no fear, one 
can always push up the export of inferi- 
or grain and then push up the price. 
That will teach the poor a lesson. 

— Correspondent, India 


East Europe resistance 

In Hungary, 2,000 people, many 
of them young, marched in downtown 
Budapest March 15 to commemorate 
the anniversary of the 1848 rebellion 
against Austria’s rule. At the same 
time, the marchers, recalling the 1956 
Revolution, called for an end to repres- 
sion and for the withdrawal of Russian 
troops. Meanwhile, signers of an inter- 
national appeal last October (see Nov. 
1986 N&L) have been singled out for of- 
ficial harassment. The appeal, marking 
the 30th anniversary of the Hungarian 
Revolution and calling for democracy 
and peace in Europe, was signed by dis- 
sidents from Hungary and four other 
Blast European countries. 

* * * 

In Yugoslavia, the group Solidar- 
ity Fund has stirred the government’s 
opposition by circulating a draft propos- 
al to gain legal recognition and coordi- 
nate resistance to “ideological, political, 
economic and any other kind of repres- 
sion.” The group was formed last May 
to help Dusan Bogavac, an editor of the 
weekly magazine Komunist who was 
fired after accepting articles critical of 
the government. 

Since then over 600 Yugoslavs, many 
of them journalists, writers and other 
intellectuals, have signed statements of 
support for Solidarity Fund, whose 
name was inspired by the Polish Soli- 
darity movement. The ruling League of 
Communists, denouncing “imitations of 
foreign models,” threatened that “if 
anyone organizes political activity, they 
may be confronted with legal proce- 
dures.” 

* * * 

In Czechoslovakia, 150 protes- 
ters, mostly under 25, held a vigil fea- 
turing syncopated handclapping during 
the trial of five leaders of the Jazz Sec- 
tion. The five were sentenced on March 
10 to terms from four years of proba- 
tion to 16 months in jail for continuing 
to publish newsletters and books after 
the government declared the group ille- 
gal in 1984. 

The preceding week, Ervin Motl, a 
young Czechoslovak worker, was sen- 
tenced to three years in prison for read- 
ing forbidden literature, listening to for- 
eign radio broadcasts and discussing 
conditions at the factory where he 
worked. 


West Europe’s masses pose new alternatives to crises 
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(continued from page 1) 

tral demands is to reverse the “incomes policy,” a wage 
freeze instituted in October 1985. Since then, utility 
prices, rents, and other basics have gone up, and in- 
flation has remained close to 20%. 

Greek youth have also been active in the protests. 
Students from over 100 high schools demonstrated in 
December against government policies they said were 
airqed at increasing competition and specialization in 
education and which would result in fewer university 
students and more unemployed youth. 

IRELAND: MASSIVE UNEMPLOYMENT 

In Ireland, many of the jobless youth have been 
forced to take a different course. They are joining the 
out-migration of 30,000 people a year, approaching the 
level of the late 1950s recession. Nearly half of Ireland’s 
population is under 25. They see no end in sight to un- 
employment (20%) and economic decline. Heavy govern- 
ment borrowing and foreign investment have failed to 
produce any recovery in the 1980s. Nearly a third of the 
people must depend on some form of public welfare to 
live. 

*The Fianna Gael-Labor Party coalition government 
collapsed in January when former Prime Minister Gar- 
rett FitzGerald announced plans to make further gov- 
ernment spending cuts. In the February elections, the 
economic crisis dominated all other questions, particu- 
larly Northern Ireland and FitzGerald’s signing of the 
Anglo-Irish accord of 1985, as well as the social ques- 
tions of the right to contraception, abortion, and di- 
vorce. Sinn Fein ended a 66-year boycott of parliament 
but won no seats. The inconclusive electoral victory of 
Charles Haughey and Fianna Fail underlines the inabili- 
ty of Emy of the political parties to meet Ireland’s crisis. 

The political and economic problems in West Eu- 
rope are not limited to Spain, Greece or Ireland. 
In West Germany and France, the new year began 
with a decline in growth and increase in unem- 
ployment. Italy recently surpassed Britain to be- 
come West Europe’s third industrial power, but 
that only serves to underline how total the decline 
in Britain has been. Italy, too, experienced a re- 
cent sharp drop in industrial output and its three- 
year-old government coalition just collapsed. 

But West Europe’s current crises cannot be separated 


from its entrapment within the superpower vortex of 
the U.S. and Russia. Mikhail Gorbachev’s carefully-pre- 
pared and timed offer for a mutual removal of medium- 
range missiles from Europe is the latest step in a cam- 
paign to take advantage of West Europe’s opposition to 
Reagan’s Rambo policies. The offer follows the Russian 
moratorium on nuclear testing (which ended in Janu- 
ary), and the release of some political prisoners. (See 
"Theory/Practice,” p. 5). 

SUPERPOWER VORTEX VS. 

NEW ALTERNATIVES 

In seeming contrast, West Europe has had to face 
Reagan’s arrogant plans to go ahead with Star Wars 
testing and deployment, Eind to tear up the ABM treaty 
without any consultation. The rulers reject a total U.S. 
nuclear pullout from West Europe, but they must also 
answer to the overwhelming opposition within each of 
their countries to nuclear weapons and bases. 

That opposition did not stop the U.S. from beginning 
to install Cruise and Pershing missiles in 1983. These 
are the missiles that Gorbachev’s deal would remove. 
But the Chernobyl nuclear reactor disaster showed less 
than a year ago that Russia’s nucleEu policies stem from 
the same class basis as the U.S.’ policies.. It is a cloud 
which still hangs over Europe. Whether the European 
anti- nuke movement can develop a genuine alternative 


vision which opposes Russian state-capitalism, trying to 
appear as the “peace maker,” along with the U.S. and 
its own rulers is a challenge which remains to be an- 
swered. 

In a number of European countries there have been 
new demonstrations against the U.S. nuclear and mili- 
tary presence. On March 1, several thousand protesters 
formed a human chain around the U.S, air base at Tor- 
rejon, Spain. But it has been the youth demonstrations 
which have most shaken the Socialists, from Gonzalez 
on down. Many of them had been leaders and fighters 
against Franco in their youth. Now the youth of the 
1980s are opposing them for not being “socialist.” The 
youth are one of the new alternatives to the superpower 
vortex that has stifled any solutions to Europe’s crisis 
in the post Woitld War II world. 

One Spanish cabinet member complained that it was 
difficult to negotiate with the students because they 
were a "state of mind.” In fact, the students raised very 
concrete demands as well as far-reaching questions 
about where Spain is going. In the words of one stu- 
dent, “Once we finish our studies, we young people 
don’t see a clear way out for the future.” The alienation 
and revolt experienced by the youth, and increasingly 
by workers* has already put its stamp on West Europe 
this year, j : 


— Coming next issue— 

* Special section on labor revolt in meat- 
packing: In-person reports from Hormel 
strikers of local P-9. 

* Raya Dunayevskaya continues her Theo- 
ry/Practice column on Reaganism. 
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From IBP to Hormel: meatpackers 
fight companies, union bureaucrats 


by John Marcotte 

A woman worker got her whole hand cut off in a 
dough mixing machine this winter at the frozen baked 
goods factory my friend works in. The guard had been 
left off the machine. A few months later, a maintenance 
mechanic fell off the top of a high stepladder and 
smashed his elbow. He was lucky he wasn’t killed. Two 
hours later, another woman got her finger cut off in a 
machine. 

“The company talks a lot about safety rules. Any 
month there’s no accident, they raffle off a hundred dol- 
lar bonus. But accidents still happen. To me, this is be- 
cause of the supervisors’ own negligence,” explained my 
friend. “In the case of the maintenance mechanic, he 
was made to paint without a safety belt, with strong 
smelling paint. The steward told the supervisor that the 
fumes were killing the people working the line. The su- 
pervisor’s response was to hand out paper masks to the 
workers, and shut the door where the mechanic was 
painting. The fumes made him dizzy and he fell. Why 
couldn’t the company wait till the weekend to paint?” 

AUTOMATION INCREASES DANGERS 

What this brought to mind was the meatpackers on 
strike at Patrick Cudahy in Wisconsin, who had a story 
in the March 27th N&L where they said the scabs were 
getting about 47 injuries a day. And I remember the 
start of the Hormel strike in Austin. The workers said 
you could bet they weren’t going out over 69 cents an 
hour. The high rate of injuries, the speed-up, the prison 
discipline at this newest and most automated plant 
were all part of why this strike happened. 

Does meatpacking have to be cold, wet and hazard- 
ous? Does baking pies have to mean risking losing your 
hand? What has happened to the very nature of human 
labor along the way from the self-activity that it was in 
more “primitive” times, to the alien activity it is in to- 
day’s automated mass production? 

/ When my friend says the accidents are due to the 
supervisors’ negligence, that is true. But it’s also 
true that the supervisors are driven by the prod- 
uction numbers. I asked myself, are these industrial 
accidents really "accidents”? Two events came to 
mind: 

(continued on page 3) 


P-9 strikers from Hormel rally in Austin, Minn. 


vision of a worker-controlled, militant, democratic union 
movement out to end Reaganism’s attacks. 

LABOR SOLIDARITY IN AUSTIN 

From Clarksville, Penn, came women coal miners 
speaking about unsafe conditions in the mines; from 
Kansas City came striking TWA flight attendants; from 
Pontiac, Mich, came autoworkers fighting plant closings. 
Meatpackers from nearly every company in the industry 
drove to Austin from Iowa and Wisconsin, Kansas and 
Oklahoma, Illinois and Nebraska. In defiance of Austin 
Mayor John O’Rourke’s attempts to block the parade 
and his comment that “After all, we don’t allow dogs to 
run loose,” Hormel strikers led the parade by marching 
in mock dog houses. One striker’s sign read; “I’m P-9, 
not K-9.” 

The IBP strike and the Austin rally took place just 
(continued on page 8) 


by Michael Connolly 

Over 2,000 members of UFCW Local 222, work- 
ers at IBP’s Dakota City, Neb. beef-packing plant, 
voted March 15 to strike against a company-pro- 
posed concessions contract that would freeze wages 
for four more years— for a total of nine years with- 
out a raise — and impose a permanent two-tier 
wage system. The vote followed a three-month 
lockout at the plant by IBP, an announcement 
that the company intended to resume production 
with scab labor, and was taken in the face of a 
Nebraska law limiting strikers to two pickets every 
50 feet. One striker told N&L: “We know it will 
be a tough fight, but we can’t go back to wage 
cuts and the kind of injuries at work we had be- 
fore the lockout.” 

The IBP workers’ vote followed by one day a mass 
march and rally of 1,000 Hormel strikers and supporters 
in Austin, Minn, in which members of News and Letters 
Committees participated. “Revitalizing” is the word for 
the spirit seen in Austin, in the determination of the 
Hormel strikers of Local P-9 after 19 months of struggle 
against both the company and the UFCW (United Food 
and Commercial Workers) International leadership; in 
the solidarity of rank-and-file workers from other com- 
panies and industries who drove 10, 15, or 20 hours 
from all over the Midwest to join the march; and in the 
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UWUSA is a scab front 


Johannesburg, South Africa — The United 
Workers Union of South Africa (UWUSA), has em- 
barked on a unique organizing campaign to boost its 
membership figures — it has started organizing workers 
against striking COSATU (Congress of South African 
Trade Union) members. 

Factories where bosses have dismissed progressive un- 
ion membership have become fertile organizing terrain 
for this Inkatha- backed union. The union is said to be 
organized in at least two factories in Natal where COS- 
ATU members were dismissed. The Sarmcol factory in 
Howick is one. 

The UWUSA campaign is in keeping with an un- 
written commitment to clearing factories of any 
"radical worker presence,” But the strong determi- 
nation and unity workers have demonstrated to win 
back their jobs has proved to be a very real threat to 
the "scab front.” 

Bosses have been bowing to worker pressure and dis- 
missing UWUSA-backed scabs. This makes UWUSA ’s 
long term presence at strike-hit factories very tentative. 

It is therefore, not surprising that vigilantes linked to 
Inkatha recently attacked strikers in Natal when the 
unity maintained by the Metal and Allied Workers Un- 
ion became a threat to UWUSA’s presence there. Scab 
workers are not permanent workers. They are mostly 
used when workers are on strike. 

Editor’s note: Before the Botha regime gets too hap- 
py with its brilliant invention of a scab union, they 
should keep in mind that the greatest power strike in 
the U.S. — the Duquesne Power strike of 1948 — was be- 
gun by workers from inside just such a company union. 


Students challenge campus racism 


Columbia students march to fraternity row, 


U. of Mich, students link arms against racism. 


Columbia protests 


U. of Mich, demonstrations 


Ann Arbor, Mich. — After several days of protests 
over a series of racist incidents at the U. of Michigan 
campus, students in two coalitions — the Black Action 
Movement (BAM) and the United Coalition Against 
Racism (UCAR) won an agreement from the university 
admistration to increase the number of Black students 
and faculty on the campus. 

The agreement did not come automatically. It took 
blockading the entrance to the student union, a confron- 
tation at the Regents meeting and an all-night sit-in at 
the administration building before the University Presi- 

(continued on page '7)f ; ^ 


New York, N.Y. — A spirited group of close to 
1,000 attended a rally on March 26 called by the Con- 
cerned Black Students of Columbia in protest against a 
racist incident that occurred at the University several 
days earlier. The demonstrators, who demanded the im- 
mediate expulsion of four white students charged with 
assaulting several Blacks, marched in neighborhood 
streets to the area where the fraternity houses are lo- 
cated. (The students charged with instigating the racist 
attack were from' two fraternities.) 

The incident occurred early Sunday morning when a 
(continued on page 7) 


New federation of youth 

Johannesburg, South Africa — Youth organiza- 
tions have not only survived the emergency, but have 
grown from strength to strength. The proof of this is 
(continued on page 6) 








The Handmaid’s Tale, by Margaret Atwood, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston 1986. 

Margaret Atwood’s The Handmaid’s Tale takes us to 
Gilead; it is the United States one generation from now 
under the domination of a fundamentalist Christian 
sect. Gilead is race, class and sex segregated. Women’s 
roles have become strictly defined as wife, maid and 
breeder. 

Because the chemical and nuclear contamination of 
the earth has become so pervasive that women’s ability 
to bear healthy children has become impaired, Gilead 
has forcibly created a class of women, the Handmaids, 
whose sole function is to bear children for the ruling 
class. It is through the Handmaid Offred (Handmaids 
are identified by the name of the man to whom they 
are currently assigned, in this case Fred) that we expe- 
rience Gilead. 

This book is not futuristic science fiction, it is real 
and immediate. The immediacy is addressed in “histori- 
cal notes” at the end of the book, when Professor 
James Pieixoto, at a symposium on Gileadean studies 
held in the year 2195, argues that the seeds for Gilead 
could already be seen in the U.S. in the 20th century. 
The racism, sexism and fundamentalist Christian herit- 
age allowed the fundamentalist takeover to proceed 
nearly unchallenged. Pieixoto also compares Gilead to 
another monotheocracy of the period, Iran. 

SPECTRE OF IRAN 

The resemblance to Iran is striking despite the fact 
that one culture is Islamic and the other Christian. Par- 
vin Bahar (N&L March 27) described the step-by-step 
erosion of women’s rights that represented the first 
stage of the counter-revolution in Iran. These steps are 
duplicated in Gilead: women are first denied money, 
then travel, and then jobs. They must cover themselves 
with clothing similar to a nun’s habit, which also indi- 
cates to which class they belong. They are constantly 
watched by police, the “eyes of God,” for signs of blas- 
phemy in speech, dress or attitude. They are denied ed- 
ucation and are not allowed to read or write. They are 
completely separated from men. 

In an interview with MS. Magazine (January, 1987) 
Atwood said that she deliberately created a non-politi- 
cal woman in Offred because she didn’t want people to 
be able to say that she got what she deserved. But she 
does make Offred the daughter of a women’s liberation- 
ist of our era, and from that perspective she is able to 
take a searing look at Gilead and present day society. 

A limited critique of the women’s liberation move- 
ment emerges as well. Offred’s mother had argued 
that the goal of the movement was the creation of a 
women’s culture. But Gilead created a society with 
strong matriarchal elements, that was hardly the fu- 
ture the movement was seeking. Additionally, At- 
wood brings in the feminists’ involvement in the 
anti-pornography campaign, and implies that their 
ritual burning of pornographic magazines dovetailed 
with the aims of the fundamentalist right. 

The covering and isolation of women is dealt with at 
length. One of the Aunts explains to the Handmaids 
that there is more than one kind of freedom: There is 
the “freedom to” and the “freedom from.” In the old so- 
ciety women had the “freedom to” wear what they 
wanted, to uncover their hair, to interact with the men 
of their own choice. While those choices were now limit- 
ed, Gilead now offered the women “freedom from” the 
horrors and attacks that necessitated the Take Back 
the Night marches. 

NO ALTERNATIVE PRESENTED 

Neither the present nor the fundamentalist future 
solves the problems of women’s reality. The solution to 
rape is not the veiling of women. Atwood clearly agrees 
with that, but the more disturbing thing about this nov- 
el is that no real alternative is even hinted at. We do 
see the small gestures of resistance — the plugged toilets, 
the whispers, the suicides. There are small snatches of 
revolt on newscasts, as well as the existence of the Un- 
derground Femaleroad which helps women escape to 

Tigrean women’s struggle 

Sister Links, 38 King Street, London WC2E8JT, England 

This is a quarterly journal based in England, Sweden 
and Ghana which assists local women’s groups in Africa 
to fight abuses such as female circumcision, early child- 
hood marriage, and nutritional taboos affecting the 
health of women. 

The June, 1986 issue of Sister Links includes an in- 
terview with Besserat Asfaw, a woman leader of the Ti- 
grean People’s Liberation Front (TPLF) which controls 
85% of the Tigre region between Ethiopea and Eritrea. 
They have been fighting the Ethiopean forces for the 
last 10 years, and struggling against the famine crisis of 
the region. 

Asfaw describes the ways in which the TPLF has 
changed the situation of Tigrean women. Land has been 
distributed equally among men and women, the practice 
of female circumcision has been declared illegal, child 
marriage was abolished with young people being given 
freedom to choose partners, and parents being prevent- 
ed from intimidating them. Wife beating was made pun- 
ishable by law and both men and women were given 
the right to divorce. 

The TPLF has been fighting nutritional taboos which 
retard the growth of girls, and is fighting the stigma at- 
tached to women’s body processes, menstruation and 
child birth. The TPLF has also managed to challenge 
the concept of illegitimacy. 

— Neda Azad 


Canada, and the secret Mayday group. 

But how does this society end? We never know. 
The world of Professor Pieixoto is very smug in its 
assessment of itself as more intelligent than the soci- 
ety that created Gilead, and yet it itself is not free 
from demeaning, sexist comments, as when Pieixoto 
jokes that the Underground Femaleroad was the 
"Frailroad.” 

In the MS. interview, it was Atwood’s opinion that 
other countries such as Canada and England could es- 
cape a Gileadean future because they have solid reli- 
gious traditions that are not fundamentalist in nature. 
These are dangerous illusions to have, and as Atwood 
herself has so vividly illustrated in The Handmaid’s 
Tale, merely escaping a fundamentalist future doesn’t 
begin to solve the problem of women’s liberation today. 



More than 1,000 Hispanic workers ended their 18- 
month strike at the Watsonville Frozen Food and 
Canning Company in California, March 11, by ap- 
proving a contract to go back to work. The three- 
year settlement set wages at $5.85 an hour, guaran- 
teed the rehire of all strikers in order of seniority, 
accepted the union as the workers’ bargaining agent 
and pledged not to rehire scabs. Teamsters Local 912 
members originally walked out when the company 
cut wages to $4.75 an hour. 

* * * 

Demonstrations throughout Spain commemorated Inter- 
national Women’s Day, March 8. In Barcelona, 3,000 
women marched for the right to jobs, free and unres- 
tricted abortion and against rape. 

* * * 

Three hundred TWA flight attendants marked Interna- 
tional Women’s Day by picketing the sumptuous New 
York estate of owner and union buster Carl Icahn. It 
was the first anniversary of their strike. Five thousand 
of them are still seeking back pay and reinstatement 
through their union, the Independent Federation of 
Flight Attendents (IFFA). “TWA has turned the clock 
back 30 years,” said Patricia Stevens, an IFFA spokes- 
woman, “It’s the old sweatshop mentality.” 

* * * 

Women students and faculty at the University of North 
Carolina are openly challenging the statements of some 
of the school’s trustees who expressed concern that the 
growing number of women students (59.2%) could jeop- 
ardize alumni donations, and stated that “40% of the 
girls who graduate from Chapel Hill five years from 
now will not even be in the job market.” The trustees 
suggested that the number of male students could be in- 
creased by giving more emphasis to personal interviews 
and SAT scores, and less to high school standing. 
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Who’s come a long way? 

Oklahoma City, OK — After reading the lead arti- 
cle on working women in the March 13 issue, one thing 
stuck in my mind — that a woman makes 64c to every 
dollar a man makes. And I saw on the ABC Noon News 
that according to the 1976 census it was 59c to every 
man’s dollar. So in 10 years of working, women have 
gained 5$! We need to make more women aware of this. 

The cost of living has gone up more than 5<t in any one 
given year, and 5<t over 10 years is a joke. 

We have to stand up and be counted and voice our 
opinions loud and clear, because Reaganism isn’t help- 
ing and capitalism has done nothing for any worker. 

And the “fat cat” keeps getting more while we are at 
his mercy. 

Two women who work at GM Oklahoma City have * 
spoken and made the statement that with contract talks 
beginning in July or August, concessions are the issue. 

One woman, whose husband is salaried, stated, “If the 
union won’t recognize a strike, then maybe it’s time to 
change and let the union know who they work for, or 
get a new union!” 

Another woman said about the same thing and the 
funny thing is that these women don’t even know each 
other. Then how many other workers feel the same but 
will never say or discuss this with one another? It 
wouldn’t take too long to make the union and company 
realize workers do have an intelligence and mind, in- ■* 
stead of just their hands and body. 

We’ve been made robots so now we have companies 
building them to replace us. Look what they have done 
to a human body, which can’t be repaired like a robot. 

So workers as a whole have made fat cats fatter and 
stronger and we’ve lost all ground. 

Workers need to remember how hard our parents 
worked and not let unions and corporations take it all 
back. How many workers even lost their lives in those 
struggles? The Black movement really came to mind 
too. In the early ’70s the saying was “We’ve come a 
long way baby!” In the ’80s it seems to be “Take it j 
back, take it all back!” So what will the ’90s bring? I’m ] 
scared because there’s not much left to take. 

— Woman worker 

‘Scholar and the Feminist’ 

New York, NY — The 14th annual “Scholar and 
the Feminist” conference at Barnard College drew 
roughly 500 women March 21 to discuss “Women in the 
21st Century: Looking Forward and Looking Back.” It 
might have been more aptly titled, “Will Women’s 
Studies Step out of the Academy to Meet the Challenge " 
from Reaganism?” 

During the plenary session, the six speakers at least 
stuck a foot out into the real world of Reaganism. Sara 
Evans and Barbara Nelson, for example, discussed wom- 
en’s demands for comparable worth, while Temma Ka- 
plan, Director of the Barnard Women’s Center, focused 
on the problems facing poor women in and out of the 
labor force, problems we can expect to be exacerbated 
by the year 2000. 

Bell Hooks, who teaches Afro-American Studies and < 
English at Yale, was thte one speaker who addressed 
feminism as a concept of liberation during her talk, 
‘Toward a Revolutionary Feminist Pedagogy.” Calling 
feminist pedagogy a “union of theory and praxis,” she 
shared the experiences of students in her classes, espe- 
cially the Black students, working through the pain 
they feel from having grown up in this racist, sexist so- 
ciety. 

And yet, can the individual truly be freed within 
the world of the classroom? What kind of feminist 
theory will relate the individual’s self-development 
to the actual struggles for self-determination of 
working women, of Black and Hispanic Women, of 
women in the Third World, all of which were rarely 
discussed by the keynote speakers? 

The need for that type of theory was apparent in oth- 
er ways at the conference. In a workshop on “The Fem- 
inization of Poverty among Women in Puerto Rico,” the 
speakers, Carmen Gautier and Alice Colon, give statis- 
tics about the poverty of Puerto Rican women and men, , 
both in Puerto Rico and in the U.S. They were so dev- 
astating, given the reality of automation and runaway 
shops, that both speakers concluded with the need to 
transform society. 

— Laurie Cashdan 

Indian women ‘fill jails' 

Bihar, India — Bihar is really boiling. About 
700,000 government employees have been on strike. The 
state administration is completely paralyzed) All the 
schools are closed; none of the courts are functioning. 

All private buses and truck drivers were on strike for 
over one week. 

The strikers have launched a “Fill Up the Jails” cam- 
paign. More than 10,000 have been arrested. The wom- 
en employees are in the forefront of this agitation. Most 
of them are second-class employees — midwives and 
village workers. Many people were also arrested in the 
major cities for boycotting the Republic Day cele- 
brations and for hoisting black flags. 

All this shows that people in India are capable of 
fighting. Many times the Indian working class is more 
militant than that of Europe, since during strikes there 
is nothing like support from trade unions, and still 
strikes continue for months. However, one should note 
that Hindu philosophy has infused in many a spirit of 
tolerance, and that Gandhian politics encourages activi- 
ties led by “Messiahs.” 

— Correspondent 
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Meat packers fight automation, firings 


Hormel, Nebraska 

Fremont, Neb. — Hormel is trying to fire a worker 
they haven’t even allowed in the plant for over a year. 
Last month the personnel manager of the Hormel plant 
in Fremont sent a letter to a worker who had supported 
the P-9 strikers, accusing him of encouraging and sup- 
porting the boycott of Hormel products, even though 
Local 22 of the United Food and Commercial Workers 
was not involved in any labor dispute. The letter said 
his pick-up truck had been seen with a “Boycott Hor- 
mel” sticker on it and ordered him to remove it within 
a week or be terminated from the preferred recall list. 

I understand this worker wrote back that he was not 
encouraging the boycott, but that he was not the sole 
owner of the pick-up truck; he did not put the sticker 
on it, and so did not have the authority to remove it. 

This worker is the person with the most seniority on 
the recall list now — the list of workers who were perma- 
nently replaced when we refused to cross the P-9 picket 
line in February, 1986. But since that time, over 80 peo- 
ple have left the employ of Hormel at Fremont, yet not 
one person has been rehired. So the fact that he is first 
on the list hasn’t mattered. 

This same worker had been fired in December, 
1985 for wearing a "P-9 Proud” sticker on his hel- 
met. His case went to arbitration, but with no sup- 
port from the leadership of Local 22. Hormel called 
him back while P-9ers were picketing the plant, 
trying to get him to cross the picket line. But he was 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

One, the coal miners’ general strike of 1949-50, the 
first strike against automation. There, miners found the 
new automated continuous miner such a “man-killer” 
they used their seniority to stay off the machine. Auto- 
mation, far from making work safer by removing the 
human being from a dangerous situation, had made it 
more dangerous. They asked, “What kind of labor 
should people do?” 

ASBESTOS DISEASE COVER-UP 

Two, I was reading about how Mansville, the asbestos 
company, got its bankruptcy approved in December. 
The judge let Mansville separate into a profit-making 
producer on the one hand, and a trust to pay out injury 
claims from disabled workers on the other. What is 
shocking to me is the little history of asbestos that 
came out. 

As far back as 1899, there was evidence that asbestos 
. caused asbestosis, lung cancer and mesothelioma. By 
1918, insurance companies like Prudential were refusing 
to insure asbestos workers. In 1933, Mansville settled 
the first injury suit from disabled workers in exchange 
* for a promise from their lawyer never again to bring 
! such a case. All along, the company even kept x-ray evi- 
dence of disease from workers as long as they were not 
} disabled, so they’d keep working. Now, doctors estimate 
there will be between two and three million cases of 
asbestos disease over the next 25 years. 

What a monstrous separation between the labor- 
er’s very life and well-being, and the labor power he 
or she expends! Would that total separation be possi- 
ble were it not for the deep contradiction right with- 
in the method of production, within labor itself, 
"when the division of labor, characteristic of all class 
societies, has reached the monstrous proportions 
where all science, all intellect, all skill goes into the 
! machine, while the labor of man becomes a simple 
i monotonous grind, ... (in) a process that has trans- 
: formed the machine into an accumulated dead 
weight resting upon him, the living worker.” (Marx- 
ism and Freedom, by Raya Dunayevskaya)? 

Can there be any real solution to “health and safety” 
( until laborers take over and control production for 
themselves? Wouldn’t we then return to human labor as 
l the creative self-activity of free men and women, an ac- 
tivity so totally different from today’s alien and hazard- 
ous forced labor that “health and safety” could not be 
separate from work itself? 


permanently replaced in February, 1986 when he 
wouldn’t cross it. 

The whole situation is a violation of freedom of 
speech in this country. Here they are, not paying him 
anything to feed his family, and yet they order him to 
take a bumper sticker off his truck. Will the next thing 
be that they “order us” to buy and eat Hormel prod- 
ucts? We have to fight for our rights or we won’t have 
any left. — Local 22 member 

Oscar Mayer, Chicago 

Chicago, III. — At Oscar Mayer there is so much 
confusion about seniority. They are laying off senior 
employees who have nowhere to work in the plant. It is 
getting worse and worse. 

One line, variety, is off for two weeks with the senior- 
ity workers having nowhere to go. Pork sausage has 
been taken out of the plant, which means more workers 
off. The 150 line will be going down in several months 
to put in a new packer and that will mean more seniori- 
ty lay-offs. 

The rules read that you have to bump the most jun- 
ior worker in the entire plant. These workers often have 
the hardest jobs in the plant. So it means a woman 
-.with 15 or 20 years in the plant would have to take 
that job and try and do it. Many feel they have no 
choice but to end on lay-off. 

The company is not thinking of people. Instead 
they are only thinking of more and more machines. 
But what I want to know is who will buy their prod- 
uct? Injuries are up. When the machines go as fast 
as they do, the people can’t keep up with it. It is 
coming to a point where people are saying they 
aren’t going to take it any more. 

After the lock-out at the plant I thought it would get 
better. It could get better if the union did something. 
But the leadership is pacifist. The people are in the 
middle. The company is on one side, the union leaders 
on the other. Both of them are squeezing us dry. 

— Chicago Oscar Mayer worker 


Coming off the press 

THE CORRESPONDENT 

A newspaper written by rank-and-file packing- 
house workers, for rank-and file packinghouse 
workers. For militant, democratic unionism in 
the meatpacking industry. Send us your articles 
on what is happening in your plant and your un- 
ion. Send us your financial help to get us start- 
ed. We need your support. Write to: 

THE CORRESPONDENT, PO Box 2, 
Cherokee, IA 51012 


Oscar Mayer, L.A. 

Los Angeles , Cal. — We’re at work now under our 
new contract at Oscar Mayer. Workers are upset be- 
cause of what happened with the $1,000 bonus in our 
new contract. We received our bonus check and instead 
of getting $1,000, we received $686.50. We were taxed at 
a rate of 31%. Someone started a petition demanding an 
explanation of the tax rate on our bonus. The only re- 
sponse we got from the company and the union was 
that this was not illegal. But no one explained this to us 
when we ratified the contract. 

People in the plant are talking about the strike of the 
Hormel P-9 workers in Minnesota. We know there was 
a rally being held there but heard nothing about how it 
went. This is what the workers here would like to find 
out. — Oscar Mayer worker 
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Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation— ac- 
tivities which signalled a new movement from prac- 
tice which was itself a form of theory. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices 
of revolt from below could be heard unseparated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
became editor of the . paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is 
the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy 
and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
which spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s 
Humanism internationally, as American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way road between the U.S. and 
Africa. These works challenge post-Marx Marxists 
to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

News and Letters Committees, an organization of 


Marxist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new hu- 
man relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

We organized ourselves into a committee form of 
organization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 
The world development of a half-century of Marx- 
ist-Humanism is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title, The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Ur- 
ban Affairs, Detroit, Michigan. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim...to promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women; youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. 


Stop GM plant closings! 

Detroit, Mich. — Three thousand auto workers 
came from all over Michigan, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana 
to a rally against plant closings. It was held on March 
21 in the parking lot of Local 174 in Detroit. The rally 
was organized mainly on the local level, and UAW 
(United Auto Workers) International reps were notice- 
ably absent. Most workers were saying how fed up, they 



are with the way they have been forced to reopen their 
local contracts and make concessions, only to be told 
later down the road that they will lose their jobs after 


all. 

One worker from Clark Street Cadillac (scheduled to 
close) carried a sign that said “GM promises are like 
Reagan’s memory — ‘I forget’. ” A Black worker with 22 
years at Detroit Fisher Guide (scheduled to close) said 
all the arguments about competition that the UAW and 
GM use to get concessions are nonsense, and that he 
and others are ready to strike for a day, a week, a 
year — whatever it takes. 

Just the night before the rally, workers at GM Inland 
in Livonia (Local 174) voted down a local contract 
which had a provision that management could assign 
more than one job to a worker. This would have meant 
a cut of some 1,200 workers, but GM and UAW had 
told the workers to take it. GM had threatened to shut 
down the plant if it didn’t get the contract. 

The March 21 rally is the biggest so far, but it is not 
the first or the last. On the anniversary of the February 
1937 UAW Sit-down strike victory, 2,000 auto workers 
rallied at the historic Fisher Body No, 1 plant in Flint 
(scheduled to close). In Detroit, around 500 GM work- 
ers from Michigan plants demonstrated in front of 
UAW Solidarity House on March 18. Also in Detroit, 
Local 15 at GM Fleetwood (scheduled to close) has held 
community meetings on the plant closings in Southwest 
Detroit. 

There is more activity to come. Workers plan a 
march on GM world headquarters here in Detroit, and 
another rally next month in Flint. And they plan to 
demonstrate against plant closings when the UAW 
opens bargaining sessions in Chicago on April 6. 

— Mary Holmes 

Longshore walkout 

San Francisco, Cal. — Over 1,500 members of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehouseman’s Un- 
ion (ILWU) walked off their jobs Friday, March 20, in 
an action that shut down every port in the Bay Area 
for almost six hours. The walkout was triggered when 
non-ILWU crane operators were hired at Redwood City 
to unload three barges of the Hawaiian Marine lines, a 
subsidiary of Crowley Maritime Corp. 

These barges had been tied up in the Oakland port 
since March 12. ILWU members there had refused to 
unload them because deckhands, who belong to the 
Inland Boatman’s Union, have been on strike against 
Crowley since Feb. 6. Workers learned that the 
barges were being moved to Redwood City during 
the night, and pickets began massing at 6:36 a-m. At 
11:30 a.m., longshore workers at the ports of San 
Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, Richmond, and Benicia 
walked off their jobs. By 2:30 p.m. the Redwood City 
port also closed, with the barges only partially un- 
loaded. 

It was the first time since the famous San Francisco 
General Strike of 1934 that a maritime terminal in the 
area had attempted to employ non-ILWU-affiliated 
workers. The strikers’ action was taken in anticipation 
of the June 30 expiration of the West Coast ILWU 
agreement with the Pacific Maritime Assn. Longshore 
unions elsewhere have agreed to wage concessions and 
are facing increased use of non-union labor. 

But longshore workers are determined not to let that 
happen here, and the March 20th action was viewed as 
a critical show of strength. One striking deckhand said, 
“I really believe this is it. This is going to make or 
break everyone.” Another picketer said, “This is a big 
plus for labor. We need something like this here in the 
Bay Area. It’s time we stood up and protected our 
jobs.” 

On March 21, a San Mateo County judge issued a 
temporary restraining order limiting the number of 
pickets at Redwood City. And Hawaiian Marine has 
filed charges against- the ILWU with the National Labor 
Relations Board. But as we go to press, the picket line 
at the Redwood City port is still walking strong. 

— Strike supporter 
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International economic crisis: 
market-monetary or production? 


The weakness of the U.S. economy was driven home 
on March 30, when the continuing decline in the value 
of the dollar sent the stock market to its third-largest 
one-day decline in history, at the same time as the price 
of U.S. treasury bonds dropped at record rates. 

The stunning decline in the stock and bond markets 
followed the decision of the Reagan Administration to 
impose protectionist trade sanctions against Japan for 
refusing to open its economy to U.S. semi-conductor 
manufacturers. But despite the effort to blame the eco- 
nomic crisis on intra-capitalist rivalry with Japan or on 
machinations in the money markets, the events of the 
past week have manifested a far deeper crisis — the crisis 
in production. 

All that the leaders of the Western capitalist nations 
have come up with in face of the continuing crisis, how- 
ever, was a meeting in Paris Feb. 22, which sought to 
establish a basis for the regulation of the West’s curren- 
cies. The countries in attendance — the U.S., Japan, 
West Germany, Britain, France, Canada and Italy — pro- 
jected the illusion that all would cooperate in “stabiliz- 
ing” their respective currencies. 

The main player in this stage-setting was the Ameri- 
can dollar. At issue was the precipitous drop in the val- 
ue of the dollar in relation to both the yen and mark. 

HIGHEST DEFICIT IN HISTORY 

This drop didn’t just “happen,” of course. The 
primary influence was the Reagan administration’s poli- 
cy of trying to cut the U.S. trade deficit by reducing the 
value of the dollar, thereby lowering the price of U.S. 
products for other countries. However, the U.S. trade 
deficit has continued to increase, so that it is now the 
highest in U.S. history. 

Currencies and deficits are obviously a product of 
national and international economic relationships, 
and while economists spin their theories of the vari- 
ous factors effecting the economic developments, the 
critical ingredien t— the essential nature of value — is 
almost never identified. 

The measure of value, ever since the emergence of in- 
dustrial capitalism some 200 years ago, has been labor- 
pcwer as a commodity. The cost of labor power as a 


commodity — the cost of the living worker, from whom 
both value and surplus value are derived — is what capi- 
talists of whatever nation are always striving to reduce 
to the minimum. Rather than stock market speculation 
and money market manipulation, it is the productive 
power of an economy — both as to the amount of dead 
labor (machines), and of living labor (labor power as a 
commodity) — that, in the end, is the true measure of a 
country’s economy, including its currency. 

When President Ronald Reagan declared war against 
U.S. workers by breaking the air traffic controllers un- 
ion (PATCO) in 1981, he wasn’t just telling American 
capitalists that they had his administration on their 
side. He was inviting investments internationlly by 
sending a signal to foreign finance capital that the cost 
of U.S. labor would be declining because he was launch- 
ing an assault against the living standards of U.S. work- 
ers. 

JAPAN’S INVESTMENT 

Japan in particular has read the message and has 
stepped up its financial capital forays in America. Hold- 
ers of $64 billion in U.S. debt securities, Japanese firms 
are expected to buy up three times the $5.6 billion in 
U.S. stocks and bonds they purchased last year. 

But now, so massive and crucial to the economy has 
the influx of foreign investment become, that many 
economists believe any further decline in the value of 
the dollar would cause a reduction in profits to the 
point where foreign investment would dry up and lead 
the economy into a recession. On the other hand, a rise 
in the value of the dollar would further exacerbate the 
unfavorable U.S. trade balance. No pathway out of this 
economic crisis lies ahead. 

The real truth of all the “free market” economies is 
that they are forever holding these international eco- 
nomic conferences to try to plan, plan, plan. While the 
national politicians attack the notion of economic plan- 
ning as “socialistic,” their conferences are nothing less 
than an effort to have their own state-capitalist eco- 
nomic planning, even if not yet on the scale of a Russia. 

In truth, some 120 years years ago Karl Marx in 
Capital showed that the true opposites were not 


"free market” versus "Plan,” but the "despotic plan 
of Capital” versus the "freely associated plan” of the 
workers. It is that which haunts all capitalist econo- 
mies — whether West or East. 

These capitalists, private and state, can never succeed 
in overcoming the crisis because the laws of capitalist 
economic development have their own logic that 
emerges from the relationship of labor and capital at 
the point of production. Capital reproduces itself by ex- 
tracting the maximum labor power from the worker 
while paying the minimum. The worker, to escape this 
exploitation and retain a human character, is necessari- 
ly driven to revolt against the capitalist system and the 
contradictions it generates. 

Those are the contradictions that have created the 
present chronic international economic crises, and the 
solution to those contradictions lies precisely in the 
hands of the workers and other revolutionary forces in 
society who are forced into daily confrontations with 
the increasing dehumanization. 
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BLACK WORLD: TOWARD UNIVERSAL FREEDOM FIGHT 


“South Africa: the ever-deafening 
wall of silence” (N&L, Mar. 13) was one 
of the best editorials you ever printed. 
It makes me sick to see the way the 
press is gagged by Botha. But it makes 
me furious to see the way the daily 
press here — thousands of miles from 
Botha’s censorship, gags itself. It’s like 
South Africa is out of sight, so it’s out 
of mind. Yet the jailings and murders of 
youth, women, workers go on. The sto- 
ries in N&L from South Africa are tre- 
mendous. Keep them coming. 

Long-time reader 
Massachusetts 

* * 

Dialogue is important; but is not 
properly appreciated even among revo- 
lutionary activists, I think. Last week I 
was involved in two conversations about 
solidarity with South Africa. One activ- 
ist said that we in the U.S. should rec- 
ognize that the African National Con- 
gress (ANC) is the legitimate liberation 
organization there, and give only their 
representatives a platform in the U.S. 
Another — a student at the U. of Chica- 
go — felt that we should offer a platform 
to other tendencies in the South Afri- 
can revolution because the differences 
between all the groups are “tactical” 
ones. 

I can’t agree with either position. 
Just read “A Soweto youth’s journey to 
revolution” (N&L March 27). Here is an 
AZAPO supporter, with deeply rooted 
ideas about the movement and about 
what vision of a new South Africa he 
has. Maybe we wouldn’t agree with all 
of it. But as American youth, it be- 
hooves us to listen to all the voices, vi- 
sions, debates coming out of the revolu- 
tionary ferment of today’s South Africa. 
The differences aren’t tactical, and 
maybe they aren’t insurmountable. But 
“unity” for the sake of unity is no act 
of solidarity. Listening, thinking, speak- 
ing, having a dialogue at the same time 
as we march and boycott — that is soli- 
darity to me. 

Solidarity activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

I heard a South African revolutionary 
on the radio last week. At the end of 
his talk, an indignant white South Afri- 
can woman called in. She insisted that 
his description of treatment by whites 
of Black domestic workers was exagger- 
ated. SHE was always kind to her maid; 
SHE paid her a better than average sal- 


ary; SHE gave nice used toys to the 
maid’s children, 

She reminded me of a classmate I 
had in college. He was from the royal 
family of an Arab “oil country.” He 
once admitted to me that women in his 
country have very few rights or privi- 
leges. “But,” he said proudly, “we give 
them everything they could ever want 
or need. We treat them like precious 
jewels.” I told him I would rather be 
free than depend on the wealth of 
someone who controls my life. 

Feminist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Like John Alan (N&L, Mar. 13), I 
loved Richard Wright’s book Native 
Son. I think Black youth today should 
read it — it’s about being Black and 
young and oppressed, and living in fear. 
It’s an indictment of white society. 

I didn’t completely agree**vith Alan’s 
conclusion that commentators are 
wrong if they compare today’s unem- 
ployed Black youth with Bigger Thom- 
as, whose revolt didn’t go further than 
a solitary nihilistic act of rebellion. It’s 
true that Black youth aren’t the same 
today as in the 1930s — but breaking 
away from the chains of oppression oft- 
en starts with an individual revolt, and 
from that there is the possibility of a 
self -movement towards a universal 
movement for freedom. 

Young Black worker 
Los Angeles 


O UFW 

NEEDS 

SUPPORT 

Last month a local California judge 
ruled that the United Farm Workers 
Union must pay $1.6 million in damages 
to one of the biggest agribusinesses. 
The case came from a strike 8 years 
ago. Such is the nature of justice here 
that this same judge had earlier dis- 
s- missed charges against grower foremen 
who had shot and killed one of our 
strikers. And this same judge’s wife had 
volunteered as a strike-breaker. (For 
more on this story, see Felix Martin’s 
article in N&L, Mar. 13, 1987.). 

Naturally we are going to appeal. But 
meanwhile, we are faced with one of 
the most serious financial crises in our 


union’s 25-year history. We have to 
come up with 10% of that judgement 
just to make our appeal, and the ap- 
peals process is very expensive. 

On Saturday, May 23, we plan a big 
celebration in Delano for our 25th anni- 
versary. Your help now will enable us 
to reach that date with strength and in- 
dependence... Send donations to: 

United Farm Workers 
PO Box 62, La Paz 
Keene, CA 93531 


TODAY’S LABOR BATTLES 

I have been a reader of N&L for 
about 17 years. I have always respected 
your balanced Marxist point of view, 
and your incisive analyses brought con- 
fusing issues into proper socialist per- 
spective. I am a ship scaler under the 
auspices of Ship Scalers and Painters 
Local 2, ILWU. Our duties include 
cleaning or “bringing up to scale” ships 
that harbor in San Francisco. 

There is a cry for justice in this let- 
ter. I was fired by a “temporary walking 
boss” and never sought any litigation in 
my favor. Basically a dispensible char- 
acter I was, and id make no protest, 
although I bad-mouthed the boss, and 
possibly threatened him verbally. I was 
unjustly accused of “refusing to go back 
to work,” “causing a work stoppage,” 
and other minor infractions. I could 
have won litigation easily, since I was 
never brought up on charges before. 
Now I face the loss of income from ship 
cleaning, or scaling, as it’s formerly 
called. Yours for “Justice for Brother 
Beck.” 

Comrade Fred Beck 
San Francisco, Calif. 

* * * 

When we had a meeting with the 
UFCW International, after 9 months 
out on strike, we told them: “you never 
even reported our strike and shut-down 
in your paper. Why do you ignore us? 
Only News & Letters has supported 
us.” We told them we are another Hor- 
mel in New York City. 

Hebrew National striker 
New York City 

* * * 

The March 14 parade and rally in 
Austin was a great experience. Police 
Chief Hoffman liked the march so much 
he videotaped it. No doubt what he has 
in mind is more Gestapo-type tactics 
against those he can identify and iso- 



late. Hormel isn’t convincing anyone 
that this strike is over. 

Hormel management has developed a 
serious fissure. The sales manager is in 
hot water due to the national boycott of 
Hormel products. The door-to-door 
sales campaign seems to have failed. 
They are planning “Hormel days” in 
Austin to celebrate the 100th anniversa- 
ry of Spam. We see this as a major op- 
portunity to show up wearing “Cram 
Your Spam” T-shirts. 

BOYCOTT ALL HORMEL PROD- 
UCTS! 

j Strike supporter 

Minneapolis* Minn. 


WHY N&L? WHY NOW? 

The “Reader’s View” last issue from 
the “Mine Women’s Club” in Zimbabwe 
meant a lot to me. It shows that what 
is great about N&L is the way it is a fo- 
rum for myriad voices; it is concrete, 
and that is what was essential for Marx. 

The philosophic articles interest me, 
but they are difficult. I’m slowly getting 
used to them though. I especially like 
that I don’t have to subscribe to a spe- a 
cial “theoretical journal” to read them, 
as is the case with so many other Left 
papers. 

New reader 
Chicago 

* * * 

N&L gives me knowledge about what 
other people in different localities think. 

We never hear this in the capitalist 
press. „ 

Union activist 
Baraboo, Wise. 

* * * 

The necessity for brevity in a small 
paper like N&L, especially in its new 
format, is clear. I’ll try to adhere to it 
in my own contributions in the future. 

But I hope the rule will apply to all 
levels of writers, not only for equality 
between the top theoreticians and the 
rank-and-file, but to turn N&L from a 
high-ranking theoretical journal (which 4 
I’m afraid isn’t always comprehensible 
to many of your readers) to a more 
popular propaganda paper of Marxist- 
Humanism. Mazel Tov in your new 
venture!" 

Supporter 

Israel 
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by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Chairwoman, National Editorial Board 

Part II 

The Iran-contra scandal, far from stopping what has 
been going on from the beginning of Reagan’s imperial 
presidency — the retrogression at home and the turning 
back of the clock in international relations, especially 
with Latin America — has now reached the stage where 
it is competing with the Strategic Defense Initiative 
(SDI) itself. What looked, just a week or so back, like 
the possibility of an arms control agreement with the 
other nuclear Behemoth, Russia, has now hit a snag. 

THE CONTINUING ACTS AGAINST 
NICARAGUA 

Instead, what is occupying the headlines are the prep- 
arations for military maneuvers, which the Reagan Ad- 
ministration is calling showing ai “continuing presence” 
in Honduras and the Caribbean, but which Daniel Orte- 
ga considers an open threat of invasion of Nicaragua. 

This May we will see the ifrightiest ever military 
practice against Nicaragua in maneuvers in Honduras 
and around the Caribbean, which the U.S. has been car- 
rying on for four years now. 

Operation “Solid Shield” will be conducted in Hondu- 
ras, the Caribbean, the island ofj Vieques off the eastern 
point of Puerto Rico, as well as at the Marine base at 
Camp Lejeune in North Carolina. The only reason some 
maneuvers will be held as far away as North Carolina is 
that the whole of Honduras has limited airfields, ports 
and roads. 

Here is Reagan’s hare-brained illusion that with U.S. 
money, military training, oratory and some old Somoza 
fascist National Guards well-practiced in atrocities, he 
can actually overthrow the legitimate government that 
had arisen from a fight of so many years against both 
the Somoza dictatorship and U.S. imperialism’s stran- 
glehold. j 

The U.S. armed forces’ maneuvers in May will total 
50,000 soldiers, sailors and mjarines, the largest ever 
since such maneuvers began in 1983. At Camp Lejuene 
two batallions of 1,500 paratrojopers will team up with 


Two-of-a-kind: Reagan and Gorbachev 
and their bi-polar world 


5,000 marines for a combined “mock assault,” while at 
sea Navy warships centered around aircraft carriers will 
be joined by cutters from the Coast Guard that are 
“normally” used to search for drug runners (not that 
the contras aren’t engaged in drug running too). The 
military air command of the Air Force will be responsi- 
ble for transporting the soldiers and equipment. 

I have not detailed all that the military officers have 
revealed, but it is certainly sufficient to establish that 
this is a great deal more than just a “mock manuever.” 
It is the practice for an invasion. 

Don’t forget that 1983 was the year of the invasion of 
Grenada. That kind of “practice” was at that time also 
aimed at Nicaragua, though tiny Grenada was a much 
easier target for achieving “victory.” 

Indeed, that artificer, Ronald Reagan, hasn’t slept a 
night ever since the Nicaraguan Revolution in 1979 suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the favorite of American imperi- 
alism, Somoza’s neo-fascist regime. 

Reagan’s excuse for his first acts against Nicaragua 
was the baseless charge that Nicaragua was spreading 
revolution to El Salvador, as if El Salvador didn’t have 
its own very urgent reasons for fighting that still- 
continuing militaristic “los catorce” regime. Not only 
Central America, but all 6f Latin America has always 
known that it must conduct its revolutionary struggles 
under the whip of counter-revolution. This involved 
fighting its own ruling class as well as U.S. imperialism, 
whose puppets these rulers were. 

It is true that Marxism in Latin America has long 
been, and will continue to be, a very pivotal element in 
its existence. But it wasn’t ever as a surrogate of Rus- 
sia. 

Marxism in Latin America has always been indige- 
nous, liberationist, original in the sense of always com- 
bining peasant and worker. Something totally new char- 
acterized the poSt-World War II world. Movements from 
practice burst forth as revolutions in technologically 
backward countries, East, South, Middle East, Latin 
America. Something new was bom — a Third World as 
well as a new stage of production in the technologically 
developed West, automation. The first new revolution 
was the 1952 Bolivian Revolution, which preceded the 


first-ever revolution against Communist totalitarianism 
in East Germany in 1953. But the next year, 1954, 
American imperialism showed its bloody hand in over- 
throwing the mild populist regime of Arbenz in Guate- 
mala. 

THE END OF THE 1950s AND 
THE BIRTH OF-A NEW WORLD 

By 1959 we had the true dividing line for all of Latin 
America — the revolution in Cuba against both Batista 
and U.S. imperialism. Russia had stiU been flirting with 
Batista when Castro, with no help from Russia, came to 
power. And Castro, like the East Europeans, at first 
called his philosophy “humanism.” Castro said in 1959, 
“Standing between the two political-economic ideologies 
or positions being debated in the world, we are holding 
our own positions. We have named it Humanism.. .this is 
a Humanist revolution because it does not deprive man 
of his essence, but holds him as its basic aim. Capital- 
ism sacrifices man; the Communist state, by its totali- 
tarian concept, sacrifices the rights of man.. ..This revo- 
lution is not red, but olive-green.” 

The Idea of freedom nevertheless failed to develop 
theoretically. Instead, Che Guevara tried substitutional- 
ism: “This is a unique Revolution, which some people 
maintain contradicts one of the most orthodox premises 
of the revolutionary movement expressed by Lenin: 
‘Without a revolutionary theory there is no revolution- 
ary movement’.... Even if the theory is not known, the 
revolution can succeed if historic reality is interpreted 
correctly.” But what is “correct interpretation” if it isn’t 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution? 

Without philosophy as action, dialectics of thought as 
well as of act, we have seen the transformation into 
opposite not only in Russia, but aborted, unfinished rev- 
olutions worldwide, be it Latin America or China, the 
Middle East or Africa. New revolutions are constantly 
emerging, nevertheless, as witness South Africa. 

In the specificity of Central America, it was in the 
late 1970s that two absolute opposites emerged— -on 
one side, the American Right never forgot the failure 
in Vietnam, not only because the Vietnamese won, 
(continued on page 6) 
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WOMEN’S ACTIONS, IDEAS 

We celebrated the 8th of March here. 
I managed to gather about 25 women 
from the slums around, and went with 
them to a public meeting, it was the 
first time they attended a meeting of 
that type and they were happy with it. 
The issue taken up was housing, as 
most of these people are continuously 
being evicted from their places and sent 
a few kilometers away in an attempt to 
“beautify” the city. We demanded per- 
manent house sites and sent a memo- 
randum to Rajiv (Gandhi, the President 
of India). 

Feminist activist 
Bombay, India 

* * * 

I am %rateful to have gotten the 
chance to read Women’s [Liberation 
and the Dialectics of Revolution as 
part of my studies. Raya opened up a 
new and eye-opening concept of Marx- 
ism for me, and that is the concept of 
Marxist-Humanism. As a young femin- 
ist, it is inspiring to read about women 
“not only as force but as Reason,” 
women who change society with then- 
ideas and are active in, andj lead, revo- 
lution. 

Laura B. 

De Kalb, 111. 

* » * I 

The • Lead article, “Working Women 
Fight Reaganism” by Olga Domanski 
(N&L Mar. 13) shows that working 
women are a part of the Women’s Lib- 
eration Movement today. The bourgeois 
press likes to think that women working 
is a new phenomenon (for second in- 
comes). The fact is that many women 
have always had to work to survive and 
feed their children, mostly in low-paying 
jobs without unions. 

Women workers in clerical and serv- 
ice jobs (like those mentioned in the ar- 
ticle at AT&T and in nursing homes) 
also fight for new human relationships 
at work. Domanski’s article makes it 
clear that as women fight against Reag- 
anism, they are fighting against capital- 
ism, and so the Women’s Liberation 
Movement today, as Adrienne Rich 
says, can benefit from an understanding 
of Marx. 

Young working-class woman 
Southern California 


The San Francisco Chronicle carried 
a review of Rosa Luxemburg: A Life, 
by Elzbieta Ettinger, calling this new 
work “the latest sign of and increasing 
revival of interest” in Rosa Luxemburg. 
The review by Oscar Eustis made an 
interesting criticism. He claims the neg- 
lect of Luxemburg’s “theoretical work is 
almost total” adding that “the slighting 
of her intellectual work smacks of sex- 
ism: Would any biographer of a male 
theoretician focus so exclusively on his 
private life?” 

To my mind he raised another ques- 
tion. Why have so many reviewers in 
big papers ignored Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution by Raya Dunay- 
evskaya? This work gives a thorough 
presentation of Luxemburg’s theoretical 
views in relation to revolution, to Marx, 
and in light of today’s Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement which refused to sepa- 
rate the personal and the political. 

Reader-activist 
Oakland, Cal. 


ANTI- 
WAR 
THOUGHTS 

Having seen the movie “Platoon” 
three times, I was glad to read Sheila I. 
Fuller’s review (N&L Jan. 30), particu- 
larly the quotes from youth who related 
Vietnam to Central America today. But 
I think one crucial element missing 
from “Platoon” was the political discus- 
sions amongst soldiers. A lot of us who 
were drafted were just steps away from 
the anti- Vietnam War movement, and 
political discussions were commonplace. 
It was during these discussions that I 
learned that the war in Vietnam was 
because of big business interests there, 
and we were drafted as their cannon 
fodder. 

Because of this, I had a reservation 
about Fuller’s quoting the lead charac- 
ter, Taylor, at the end of the movie: 
“The enemy was not outside; The ene- 
my was within ourselves...” This state- 
ment can mean a number of things. At 
any rate it is abstract and puts too 
much blame on the individual. Indeed, 
the enemy is outside ourselves, and this 
is what Fuller shows in the rest of her 
article. 

Vietnam-era veteran 
Los Angeles 



Sin Nombre, passes the paper on to an 
83-year-old woman political scientist, 
who in turn shows it to one of the 
Puerto Rican activists who came up to 
the table. The two women turned out 
to be from the Univ. of Puerto Rico, 
where they put out a journal and are 
interested in reviewing Women’s Liber- 
ation and the Dialectics of Revolution. 

Laurie Cashdan 
Manhattan, NY 


HOLY WARS 

Every night the news gives more de- 
tails about the “Holy Wars” of the 
right-wing, fundamentalist preachers. 
Bakker vs. Swaggert, Oral Roberts vs. 
Jerry Falwell. Frankly, I think it’s 
great. These are the hypocrites who de- 
nounced women’s liberation as “immor- 
ality.” Now look at them, with sex and 
greed exposed as the driving forces of 
their lives and thinking. This is the “id- 
eology” that justified Ronald Reagan 
for the last 6 years. It crumbles from its 
own hollowness. 

Working woman 
Illinois 


TWO OF A KIND: REAGAN AND GORBACHEV’ 

“Two of a Kind: Reagan and Gorba- too much doomsday mongers— seeing 

chev and their bi-polar world” (N&L, extreme crisis and lack of hope in every 

Mar. 27) made fascinating reading. The aspect of the general situation. We can- 

machinations of Reagan and Gorbachev not deny the possibility that for the 

are so complicated — at least they seem second time in the 20th century, a ma- 

complicated. I do think that Dunayev- jor revolution in humanism is happen- 

skaya is right that Gorbachev, for his ing in Russia — and that this new revo- 

own reasons, is now willing to help save lution may be more important to the 

Reagan’s Presidency, with his new of- future of the world than the first one 

fers on arms control. Since we have all was. 

marched for disarmament, it is strange Subscriber 

to be saying that “arms control” can be Yardley, Pa. 

a narrow issue, or serve a narrow pur- * * * 

pose. But that is exactly what is hap- of^Raya s Theory /Practice 

pening here, when the Geneva talks be- column was very helpful. We grow so 

come the smokescreen behind which all accustomed to the daily press compar- 

else is hidden. ing the US and Russia that we think of 

Enlightened tite “bi-P°lar world” as if it were the 
Chicago nature of this planet. Raya’s title re- 
* * * minds us that the “bi-polar” character 

I wish to take issue with Raya Du- emanates from the leaders of the two 

nayevskaya’s essay “Two of a Kind: superpowers, not from the common peo- 

Reagan and Gorbachev and their Bi-po- pie around the world. For us, the world 

lar World.” Gorbachev did not “save” isn’t “bi-polar;” it’s a world with many 

Reagan — he made him an offer he pathways for mutual support and soli- 

couldn’t refuse. Because Reagan was at darity, between South Africa, and 

the lowest point of his presidency, hav- America, between Polish miners and 

ing been criticized soundly by the Tow- British miners, etc. After all, isn’t that 

er Commission, Gorbachev used that the “real world,” the world to come? 
moment to further the cause of world Student 

survival. News & Letters has become New York 


The annual Mobilization for Peace 
Justice is being held on Saturday, 
April 25th, in San Francisco. It will 
assemble at 11 a.m., at the foot of Mar- 
ket Street, and march to the rally at 
Civic Center, in solidarity with its sister 
mobilization taking place in Washington 
D.C. the same date. 

The Mobilization is calling for: “No 
U.S. intervention in Central America 
and the Caribbean”; “End U.S. Support 
For South African Apartheid”; “Jobs & 
Justice, Not War”; “Freeze & Reverse 
the Nuclear Arms Race.” Look for the 
News & Letters table at the rally, with 
our comprehensive display of Marxist- 
Humanist literature. 

News and Letters Committee member 
Berkeley, Calif. 

• 

UNDERGROUND EXISTENCE’ 

At a feminist conference at Barnard 
College, we got a sense of Marxist-Hu- 
manism’s “underground existence.” Two 
Puerto Rican women rushed up to our 
literature table. They recognized N&L 
because a subscriber to N&L in Puerto 
Rico, who is associated with the journal 


rage o 


Direct from South Africa 


(continued from page 1) 

the imminent iaunch of a super-federation of hundreds 
of Youth organizations, the South African Youth Con- 
gress (SAYCO). 

Despite the state of emergency the organization of 
township Youth continues. SAYCO will be the largest 
grouping of Youth since the Youth League of the 
banned African National Congress. 



Youth at the launching of COSATU 


The idea of a federation of progressive Youth organi- 
zations in “coloured,” African and Indian communities 
was first put forward by the banned Congress of South 
African Students (COSAS) at its 1982 conference in 
Cape Town. 

Following the mushrooming of youth movements 
in the early 1980s, the National Youth Organization 
(NYO) was set up to coordinate progressive Youth 
organizations countrywide. A series of national con- 
ferences to plan joint strategy was staged. The first 
was held on Jan. 14, 1984 in Johannesburg, with sub- 
sequent meetings taking place in Durban and Cape 
Town in 1985 and 1980 respectively. 

The federation was to have nine regions — Northern 
Transvaal, Southern Transvaal, Eastern Cape, Northern 
Cape, Western Cape, South-Eastern Cape, Border, Na- 
tal and Orange Free State. 

According to the Southern Transvaal Youth Congress 
(STYCO), it would campaign to isolate vigilantes and 
other unprincipled political groups, by forging unity 
among all progressive organizations; for people’s educa- 
tion; for the neighboring states to stop harassing exiles 
and handing them over to the South African govern- 
ment. STYCO would also add “flesh and blood” to cam- 
paigns of the Congress of South African Trade Unions 
(COSATU). 

* * * * 

Health campaign launched 

Johannesburg, S. Africa — The Health Workers 
Association (HWA) launched its “Health Charter Cam- 
paign” and affiliated with the United Democratic Front 
at the end of a two-day annual congress at the Funda 
Centre in Diepkloof, Soweto, on March 1, 1987. 

The HWA has grown since its inception in 1979 with 
the primary objective of helping families rendered 
homeless in Soweto. It has a membership of more than 
25,000 health workers in the Transvaal and sympathiz- 
ers in other provinces. Its major test was the Baragwan- 
ith Hospital strike in 1985. 

Women’s reality in Haiti 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti— International Women’s 
Day is celebrated on March 8. In Haiti, out of a popula- 
tion of six million, there are a bit more than three mil- 
lion women. Women are an important part of the work- 
ing people of Haiti. However, when we analyze Haitian 
reality, we must declare that the woman is dehuman- 
ized, humiliated, abandoned. Haitian musicians and sin- 
gers try to dehumanize women by giving them negative 
descriptions such as: “Woman is the infidel,” or “Wom- 
an is a necessary evil.” 

Haitian women are in several social categories: stu- 
dents, working women, peasant women, unemployed and 
poor women. 

1) The woman student: This category includes all the 
women who attend schools (classical and professional) 
or the universities. 

2) The working woman: This category is the most 
exploited in Haiti. Working nine hours a day from 7 
a.m. to 4 p.m., the Haitian working woman earns $3 
per day. In recent years Haiti has become one of the 
biggest exporters of baseballs. Women are exploited 
by the capitalist system, and are living in near slav- 
ery...they cannot buy medicines against tuberculosis 
which infects nearly 60% of women. 

We should also speak of the bad working conditions 
of women. In the factories of Haiti, during the lunch 
break, the women workers have neither a cafeteria nor 
restaurants. They have to ’run out into the streets to 
find a plate of nourishment, often prepared indecently 
in deplorable hygienic conditions. 

3) The woman peasant: The women in this catego- 
ry live generally in the countryside. They devote 
themselves to cultivating the earth. They are on their 
own, because they have no agricultural equipment. 

4) The poor and unemployed woman: In this category 
one finds prostitutes, drug addicts... They are exploited 
as well. 

In sum, we must underline that the problems of the 
Haitian woman are complex. In the middle of the 20th 
century it would be desirable that all leaders of the 
countries on earth give attention to the problems which 
women suffer from in order to resolve them. Because no 
matter what country we name, the woman is a social 
force. — Renan Hedouville, Correspondent 
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Fight over Indian land 


by Shainape Schapwe 

_ Detroit, Mich. — I read an article in the New York 
Times (March 10) that both angered and excited me. 
The article reported that Senator Bill Bradley of New 
Jersey is working to create legislation to be passed by 
Congress, which would return over a million acres of 
the Black Hills of South Dakota to the seven tribes of 
the Sioux Indians to whom it originally belonged. 

Long ago, in 1868, Indian retention of this land had 
been agreed to by the federal government in the Treaty 
of Fort Laramie. But later, when gold was discovered in 
1876, the government forced the Sioux to give up the 
land by threatening them with starvation, and following 
through with a siege for over a year. 

The article told how Bill Bradley came to Pine Ridge 
when he was a basketball player in the 1970s. He saw 
how we wanted our land, and promised then that he 
would get it back for us if he could. Like the fairy tale 
that the rest of this story is, he waved his legislation 
wand and, like magic, we are to have our land back. 

Yet, the New York Times and Senator Bradley 
don’t talk about the years of litigation and money 
spent by Indians of the area to get the land back. 
They don’t talk about the threats made by the gov- 
ernment officials against us — that we had better ac- 
cept money or else forget about anything else to 
make up for the loss of this land. They don’t talk 
about how the government was still taking our land 
in the 1970s. I wrote about this ( News & Letters, Oc- 
tober 1975) when the people of Pine Ridge were 
being harrassed and intimidated following the shoot- 
ing of two FBI agents: 

“Since 1868 the Federal Government has taken mil- 
lions of acres from the people without their consent. On 
June 26, Dick Wilson, Tribal Council President, ceded 
one-eighth the Pine Ridge Reservation to the Federal 
Government, including one-half of the White Clay dis- 
trict where the shoot-out with the FBI occurred on the 
same day. I don’t see how that could have been a coin- 
cidence.” 

Yes, Bill Bradley needs to be thanked for his help. 
But it’s not just a question of passing a law. The gov- 
ernment has always demanded compromises and conces- 
sions against us. We need to remember that this land, 
which is only part of the seven million acres taken from 
us — if we get it — was won at a great cost to us. It took 
our time, and money, and lives lost by Indians. 



(continued from page 5) 


but because it produced, on the other side, the great- 
est mass movements in the U.S. itself in the anti- 
Vietnam War Movement which gave birth to new 
forces of revolution — Youth, Black, Women. It is 
they — the whole American people — upon whom 
Reagan wants to move the clock backward to pre- 
New Deal days. For Reagan, the scoundrel-type of 
patriotism must become the imperial rule. As corpo- 
rate takeovers and wild gyrations on the stock mar- 
ket show — where foreign capital, especially Japan’s, 
dominates, in disregard of our stagnant economy, 
high unemployment and myriad political crises — we 
live not only on borrowed money, but on borrowed ■•] 
time. 

Ronald Reagan’s attitude to Central America and the 
Caribbean, as if it were his lake and talking as if de- 
mocracy ruled those lands, is much like Gorbachev’s 
shadow-boxing in Afghanistan when he talks of having 
the Russian troops withdraw and a “pluralistic” regime 
be installed in Afghanistan. These two-of-a-kind nuclear 
superpowers have actually only one thing in mind, and 
that is each other’s race for world nuclear supremacy. 

Is Central America so predominant in Reagan’s vi- 
sion, his ideology, that even the possibility of being 
saved by an arms control agreement with Russia be- 
comes secondary? Is that the Damocles sword which is 
now hanging over us? 

WELL THERE BE A PAUSE OR 
RUSH TO NUCLEAR FIRSTEDNESS? 


Afro-Asian Revolutions 


“The fact that there is no way out ex- 
cept by a unified struggle of the masses 
the world over does not condemn the col- 
onial and ex-colonial countries to ‘inevi- 
table’ capitalist development. A people 
mature enough to fight for its freedom is 
mature enough to take destiny into its 
own hands in the matter of reconstruct- 
ing its own society.” 

Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 


$1.25 per copy 
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We must turn back to the latest snag that has ap- 
peared at the Soviet-American arms negotiations in Ge- 
neva. What is the significance of the re-appearance of 
the two very different interpretations of what happened 
at Reykjavik? Why should the Reagan Administration 
suddenly need to present what made everything fall 
apart at Reykjavik— the fact that Gorbachev would not 
agree to anything that wasn’t tied to the non-deploy- 
ment of SDI? Reagan wouldn’t consider non-deploy- 
ment of SDI under any circumstances whatsoever. 

Why is it that just a couple of weeks ago, the dramat- 
ic gesture of Gorbachev to decouple the question of SDI 
from arms control agreements was hailed as coming 
over to Reagan’s position, but now Reagan is introduc- 
ing a totally new point, demanding the transformation 
of those Intermediate Ballistic Missiles into “short 
range” missiles, instead of their destruction. 

Is everything just a bluff so that the next step by 
Schultz, who is to visit with Shevardnadze next month, 
will be played up as a victory? Or is each out for his 
own national interests? Finally, the West European gov- 
ernments, who were all for the “zero option” when they 
hadn’t yet voted to install the new U.S. intermediate 
weapons in their countries, are questioning the whole 
idea of it now that they allowed the installation of 
those missiles. 

We may get some illumination on this question from 
Thatcher’s visit to Moscow, but one point is clear al- 
ready: Gorbachev aims to draw a division between West 
Europe and the U.S. That is the dominant issue, and * 
this will determine whether there is a breakthrough or 
just the playing of a game for high stakes and alchemy. 

At this point Russia is saying that the Americans are 
still “negotiating with themselves.” 

Has Reagan so beguiled himself with the artifices of 
Star Wars that he will let go of this one chance to cov- 
er up the illegitimacy of his Presidency that the Iran- 
contra scandal has exposed, to proceed with the helter- 
skelter rush for nuclear fifsted-ness? 

— March 28, 1987 < 
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Youth speak out on teen suicide 


Alienation of human spirit 

Newark, N.J. — In the past two weeks, there’s 
been some talk about the problems of youth, stemming 
from the mass suicide in Bergenfield, N.J. of four 
friends and then the joint suicide of two friends in Illi- 
nois. When it comes to drugs and alienation in this soci- 
ety it is not a question of being for or against it, but a 
question of what is driving youth in increasing numbers 
to drugs and suicide in this country and all of the in- 
dustrial world. 

Is drug abuse a cause or the effect of something else? 
You see, that is the question that is driving me, coming 
out of the drugs/alcohol problem. What I see as the 
main thing that is driving people to drugs/alcohol/sui- 
cide is the alienation of the human spirit, and the 
“thing” relationship, where people equal machines to 
the rulers. 

Take the case of two people I know. One sells cars 
and pushes himself to the limit to make more and 
more money, coming out of the poverty of his home- 
land, Puerto Rico. But when the pressure of his life 
gets to be too much, he feels he must try to block 
out this feeling of alienation through the use of 
drugs. But by doing this he is going deeper and 
deeper into the feeling of alienation. 

The second person comes from an upper middle-class 
family of professional people. In college the pressure to 
succeed was so much, she tried to commit suicide. She 
and I were talking about the death of these young peo- 
ple and the one thing that’s the cause of all this to her 
is the alienation of the person as the result of this in- 
dustrial life. 

To some in the Left this may seem abstract, or unim- 
portant. But not to Karl Marx, starting with his break 
from bourgeois society and the writing of what’s been 
called his “Humanist Essays” of 1844. You can see in 
these essays that relationships in alienated life are the 
driving force in the push to freedom. 

But do not look to state-capitalist countries calling 
themselves Communist for the answer, because there is 
still the division between thinking and doing there. The 
alcoholic rate in Russia has been on the rise as the rul- 
ing class tries to sweat more and more labor out of the 
workers. 

The ruling class of both forms of capitalism would 
like to stop the drugs/alcoholism problem, because it 
cuts into the time and the amount of work. But they 
cannot, because of the relationship of capitalism itself 
that brings this about, be it state or private capitalism. 

But this is not so for the person who can see that the 
negative aspect of life is the driving force to work out a 
more human and free life for the people of this world. 
This is the challenge to all of us to turn the physi- 
cal/mental alienation against this society. 

— David Anderson 

■V. 

Today's school system 

Editor’s Note: The following is excerpted from a letter to 
the editor which appeared in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

...I am a youth of today. I have used drugs and alco- 
hol, I listen to rock music, and I have seriously contem- 
plated suicide more than once. I chose to drop out of 
school instead, so fortunately I am, at the age of 20, - 
still around to express my feelings. Let me speak for 
those of my generation who are no longer around to do 
so. 

The real source of the problem is not drugs, it is 
not alcohol, and it is certainly not rock music. It is 
society. More specifically, it is the part of society we 
are forced to deal with: school. Not education, but 
the ultimate paradox of education, today’s school 
system... 

Today’s system of education is a factory, trying to 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

In Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 2,000 students, joined by 
workers and peasants, demonstrated March 5, calling 
for the expulsion of both the contras and U.S. military 
forces. Many of the protesters had worked the land in 
southern Honduras before being forced off by the con- 
tras. 

* * * 

A nearly month-long boycott by 90% of the Black 
public school students in Senatobia, Miss., ended March 
14 after the school board agreed to demands that they 
hire a Black administrative assistant and school counse- 
lor within six weeks. The boycott was sparked by the 
board’s breaking its promise to hire a Black for the va- 
cant post of assistant superintendent. Blacks also pro- 
tested the board’s condoning of illegal transfers to Sena- 
tobia by 300 whites from neighboring counties with 
mainly Black schools. A boycott of white merchants, be- 
gun Feb. 27, still continues at press time. 

. * * * 

Reports have surfaced of the underground second na- 
tional congress of the Independent Students’ Associa- 
tion, held in January in Warsaw, Poland. The group, 
founded as part of the Solidarity movement, has been 
operating underground since it was banned in 1981. At 
the congress, delegates from across the country debated 
the situation in Polish colleges and universities, dis- 
cussed ways to fight ,the government’s attempts to di- 
vide students and established k' national commission. 


turn out preconceived packages of what adults think we 
should be. We are so confused! 

We are never taught to look within ourselves to find 
our life’s meaning. Instead, we are simply given a limit- 
ed number of possibilities to choose from, and then told 
that we have complete “freedom” to choose. Freedom? 
Hardly. 

...The only way to solve the suicide problem, the drug 
problem and the alcohol problem is not to come up 
with more rules that prevent us from escaping, but to 
create an environment that is so fulfilling that we have 
no desire to escape from it. 

We do not want to live in the environment that has 
been forced upon us. We want to come up with an al- 
ternative. Until we get one we will continue to try to 
escape our present environment. How many more of us 
must kill ourselves before our statement is heard? 

— Robert A. Henkel 

U. of Mich, demonstrations 

(continued from page 1) 

dent Harold Shapiro would even agree to meet with the 
students to talkover their demands. Those talks resulted 
in an agreement calling for an increase in the number of 
Black students and faculty “proportionate to their num- 
bers in the population.” 

But the heart of the protest was the students’ re- 
sponse to a series of racist incidents on campus. 
These included racist jokes aired on a campus radio 
station and a leaflet calling for an "open hunting 
season on Blacks” slipped into a meeting of Black 
women at a university lounge. Earlier in the school 
year, anti-apartheid shanties built on campus to sup- 
port the protest movement in South Africa had been 
maliciously destroyed. 

The university administration became the target of 
the students’ response because they felt the incidents 
were not isolated, but part of a climate of racism that 
had reached the U. of M. campus. Two weeks before 
the demonstrations, students in UCAR had first put 
forth demands for increased enrollment and recruiting 
of Black students, as well as other demands to end the 
racist climate. No university response was forthcoming. 
BAM also put forth demands. 

On Wednesday, March 18, the first actions began. 
More than 400 students organized by BAM III, (after 
Black student strikes and sit-ins in 1970 and 1975), 
blocked entrances to the student union building and 
threatened to shut down the university. 

On Thursday, March 19, five hundred students 
marched around the administation building in the af- 
ternoon; two hundred students. Black and white and 
other minorities, entered the building and refused to 
leave. The Regents had moved their meeting to an- 
other building. Students followed and asked the Re- 
gents to respond to their demands. When no re- 
sponse was forthcoming the students occupied the 
Regents’ seats. The sit-in continued at the same time 
at the student union. 

The next morning President Shapiro suddenly found 
time to begin discussion of the student demands. An 
agreement was reached, which included not only an in- 
crease in the number of Black students and faculty, but 
also the creation of a vice-provost for minority affairs to 
direct the recruitment and retention of Black students 
and faculty; allocation of an independent budget of U. 
of Mich, fimds for the Black Student Union; and the 
creation of a university policy against racist harassment 
that would include specific penalties. 

Whether the agreement will truly be implemented re- 
mains to be seen. In the ’70s U. of Mich, protests had 
produced other agreements on racism that have yet to 
be fully implemented. But the key here is that the pro- 
tests demonstated a strong response on the part of hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of students to the threat of a 
growing racism on university campuses. 

HOW TO CONTACT NEWS & LETTERS 

CHICAGO: 59 E. Van Buren, Rm. 707 

Chicago, IL 60605 (663-0839) 

Meets alternate Wednesdays and Fridays, 6:30 

DETROIT: P.O. Box 27205 

Detroit, MI 48227 

Thursdays, 7:00 P.M. -Central Methodist Church, 
Woodward and Adams 

SAN FRANCISCO: P.O. Box 77303 

San Francisco, CA 94107 (658-1448) 

Sundays, 7:00 PM. 

3122 Shattuck Ave. (rear) Berkeley 

LOS ANGELES: p.O. Box 29194 

Los Angeles, CA 90029 

Sundays, 6:30 PM.-People’s College of 
Law Building, 660 S. Bonnie Brae 

NEW YORK: P.O. Box 196 

Grand Central Station 
New York, N.Y. 10163 (663-3631) 

Mondays, 7:00 PM. -Grace & St. Paul Church, 

123 W. 71st St. Manhattan 

SALT LAKE CITY: P.O. Box 8251 

Salt Lake City, UT 84108 
PLCNT: PHILADELPHIA: 

P.O. Box 3384 P.O. Box 26603 

Flint, MI 48502 Philadelphia, PA 19141 


Closed-campus walkout 



Lindblom students walk out 


Editor's Note: After six months of a closed campus 
policy which prevents students from leaving school at 
lunch time, some 2,000 Black students at Lindblom 
Technical High School spontaneously walked out of 
classes on March 25, following a sit-in and two fire 
alarms which brought the Chicago police to the scene. 
Below Lindblom students speak out on reasons for the 
walk-out. 

Chicago, III. — Rules and regulations get changed 
all the time by the principal, Mrs. Pease, without any 
input from the students. We must have had eight or 
nine different tardy policies since I was a freshman, and 
we still don’t have an effective one. She tells us that 
our parents agree that closed-campus is good, but they 
don’t have to go here. Now it’s going to be like a pris- 
on, with more harassment in the halls. 

Mrs. Pease is supposed to have a meeting with 
parents and some' students who haven’t even gone 
around to find out what the rest of the students 
want. That way she can say that we now have better 
communication, but really nothing has changed. 

Because our scores went down they’ve been cracking 
down on us. In 1985 we had good SAT scores — we had 
open-campus. In 1986 they went down and Mrs. Pease 
imposed closed-campus. 

They make us pay $1 for temporary ID cards [if you 
forget to bring your permanent one]. And then they tell 
us that the money goes to students who can’t afford to 
take the bus to school! There must be 50 students a 
day who are forced to buy them. If you don’t have the 
$1, you have to go home. An^ if you’re one minute late 
you get three days suspension. The student body isn’t 
taken seriously. We are treated like children. 

We’re probably going to chill now. But if things aren’t 
changed, there’s going to be a boycott. 

■ — Lindblom students 

Columbia protests 

(con.tia.ued from page 1) 

Black student was attacked on campus. It was reported 
that a gang of about 20 white students, some of them 
football players, began beating up Black students in the 
vicinity, including two Black security guards. Black stu- 
dents were chased by white students shouting racist epi- 
thets. 

The first thing those attacked did was to organize 
meeting. They all felt that the university wanted to 
keep it quiet, and would make them rather than the 
racists the criminals. They felt that the deans who are 
to conduct their own investigation would try to white- 
wash the affair. 

About 60 Black students met and decided to march 
to the fraternity house where they believed the white 
students lived. As the march began, white and Latino 
supporters joined the demonstration. The next day 
word spread around campus and became the talk of 
College Walk. A solidarity and information meeting 
was held that evening in Malcolm X Lounge. As 
more and more students turned up the meeting room 
had to be moved twice to accommodate the 600 stu- 
dents, staff and faculty who attended. 

Black women from Barnard and Columbia College 
told what happened: “It was a lynch mob, I cannot de- 
scribe it in any other terms.... It was sheer terror. When' 
two Black security guards arrived, whites turned on 

them as well, calling them N s. I thought they were 

killing us. I ran onto Broadway and they came after us 
shouting...” 

“Maybe they were drunk,” one woman said, answer- 
ing the excuses from some white students, “but you 
don’t become a racist by having a beer.” 

In an open letter to Columbia President Sovem, the 
Black students demanded that the racists be immediate- 
ly expelled. They situated the racist climate at Colum- 
bia “as part and parcel of a national and global prob- 
lem. ..this Howard Beach type attack.. .should not be' 
seen in a vacuum, but rather as a predictable expression 
of the escalating racial hatred on white campuses na- 
tionwide.” 

Many felt that Columbia fostered the racist climate: 
out of 2,000 faculty members, only six are Black; Co- 
lumbia still does not have an Afro-American Studies 
Department, while its liberal arts core curriculum is 
completely Eurocentric; and it continues a policy of ev- 
ictions and gentrification in the surrounding neighbor- 
hood which kicks out minorities. 

The Concerned Black Students of Columbia and their 
supporters are demanding a change in these policies and 
that Columbia make a sustained effort to recruit stu- 
dents from the inner-city areas as well as provide suffi-- 
cient financial aid so that minority students are not 
forced to drop out. — Fred Shelley 
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NEWS & LETTERS 



by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


Yugoslav strikes 

A wave of spontaneous and “illegal” 
strikes has spread through Yugoslavia 
since late February. More than 11,000 
workers have walked off their jobs in 
Yugoslavia’s six republics, as well as in 
Vojvodina and Kosovo provinces. The 
strik-i actions have been most concen- 
trated in heavily industrialized Croatia. 

Yugoslav workers were jolted in Jan- 
uary and February by a series of price 
increases on rents, transportation, elec- 
tricity and basic foods. Working families 
often must spend half of their income 
for food. The last straw was an austeri- 
ty wage freeze which rolled workers’ 
current pay retroactively back to late 
1986 levels, and linked all future in- 
creases to “higher productivity and 
workplace discipline.” 

The Yugoslav government announced 
a 90-day freeze on the prices of some 
items on March 20. But Prime Minister 
Branko Mikulic followed that up two 
days later by threatening to call out the 
Army against strikers. The unprece- 
dented workers’ revolt continues, show- 
ing the true face of Yugoslav workers’ 
“self-management.” 

Occupation in Scotland 

Workers at the Caterpillar factory at 
Tannochside, outside Glasgow, Scotland, 
have occupied their plant since Jan. 15, 
when management announced the fact- 
ory would be closed this year. This de- 
cision was an abrupt about-face to the 
U.S. company’s announcement last fall 
of a multi-million dollar plant expan- 
sion, and the workers were furious. 

One project of the men and women 
occupying the plant was to assemble a 
bulldozer. They painted it pink and de- 
livered it to “War on Want,” a famine 
relief organization. The workers have 



Santiago, Chile — Hundreds demonstrated in front of the Justice Ministry 
to protest the torture of political prisoners. Some 400 prisoners are on 
hunger strike around the country demanding they be recognized as politi- 
cal prisoners and that their cases be heard in civilian courts. On March 27, 
some 40 demonstrators who chained themselves to a railing in front of the 
Justice Ministry were arrested. The 38 women and two men arrested be- 
long to an organization of families of people jailed for political reasons. 


received much local sympathy, in the 
form of money, food and services. Un- 
ion officials from Caterpillar plants in 
France and Belgium visited Tannoch- 
side and mounted an effort to have 
their own union members boycott parts 
that would have been produced in the 
occupied plant. 

Despite a big severance pay offer by 
management at the beginning of the oc- 
cupation, the workers refused to give 
up. With unemployment in Scotland at 
17%, there is no where to go and the 
workers have decided to fight. 

Saharawi guerrillas 

On March 6, Saharan guerrillas from 
the POLISARIO movement made their 
second attack within 10 days on Moroc- 
can positions. POLISARIO claimed to 
have taken-over a ten-mile stretch of 
the famed wall built to contain them in 
the Western Sahara desert by Moroc- 


can King Hassan. They destroyed a 
whole section of the wall and captured 
both prisoners and military equipment. 

Ten days earlier, a similar attack had 
taken place at another section of the 
wall, and this time French reporters ac- 
tually counted the 83 Moroccan soldiers 
taken prisoner. On Feb. 27 King Has- 
san, obviously stung by these new at- 
tacks against his “impregnable” wall, 
sent terrorists on a botched assassina- 
tion attempt against POLISARIO’s 
principal leader, Mohammed Abdelaziz. 

Hassan has fought the Saharans for 
11 years, at a cost of $1 million per day, 
most of it contributed by the U.S. gov- 
ernment, which considers the indige- 
nous inhabitants of the Western Sahara 
to be “Algerian-backed rebels,” and 
King Hassan “legitimate.” In fact, their 
history and culture on the land go back 
centuries, but it is Saharan mineral 
wealth, especially phosphates, that Has- 
san covets. 


Ecuador: protests 

A one-day national strike to protest 
government-ordered austerity measures 
prompted by the devastating March 5 
earthquake took place on March 25. 

With no oil revenues (which provide 
60% of government income) coming in 
after the earthquake, President Febres 
Cordero tried to shift the bill onto the 
backs of the Ecuadorian people. He 
nearly doubled the price of gasoline 
which set off other price increases, from 
transportation to food. Protesting stu- 
dents were joined by workers; together 
they battled police in several cities. 

Even before the earthquake, Ecuador 
was in economic shambles. The peas- 
ants, many of them Indians, never got a 
cent from the oil pumped across their 
lands from the Lago Agrio oil fields in 
the Amazon basin. When the govern- 
ment lost 50% of its income last year 
due to the drop in world oil prices, 
Cordero, a disciple of Reaganomics, in- 
stituted a series of austerity measures 
and cutbacks in public spending pro- 
grams. Despite that, Ecuador an- 
nounced in January it would not make 
the next payment on its $8 billion for- 
eign debt. U.S. Vice President George 
Bush dropped in for a photo-opportuni- 
ty visit to Quito promising U.S. aid. 

Number one priority for the govern- 
ment is to repair the ruptured oil pipe- 
line. The government places no such 
priority on repairing the main roads, al- 
though that is the Way the peasants get 
their food to market and receive sup- 
plies. The Amazon Indian organizations 
in the area have pointed out angrily 
that the earthquake has finally drawn 
attention to how little development — 
save for oil exploitation and massive 
land thefts by agribusiness — has gone 
into their communities. They are resist- 
ing government “solutions” to the pres- 
ent disaster, such as the plan to resettle 
families without consultation, and are 
turning to communal work efforts as a 
first step to rebuilding their lives. 


Meatpackers are fighting company and union bureaucrats 


(continued from page 1) 

as the Dept, of Labor was finally admitting what was 
plain to see — that the number of major labor dis- 
putes (strikes and lockouts) rose in 1986 for the first 
time since Reagan took office. Current meatpacking 
strikes include not only IBP and Hormel, but work- 
ers at Cudahy in Wisconsin, John Morrell in Iowa, 
and Hebrew National in New York. 

At the heart of all the labor upheavals — in meatpack- 
ing as in all manufacturing — is the fight to call a halt to 
^capitalism’s roll-backs of wages, benefits and conditions 
of labor, roll-backs that in meatpacking have been 
ceaseless from 1980-86. It is not only that average wages 
in the industry have fallen from $10.69/hour in 1981 to 
$8.07 in 1985, nor only that the UFCW saw its packing- 
house membership fall from 130,000 in 1979 to about 
90,000 today, while 30% of the industry is now non-un- 
ion. It is that massive automation and the drive for 
higher productivity have both extracted a terrible hu- 
man toll and brought forth from meatpacking workers a 
fundamental questioning of conditions as they are. 


AUTOMATION IN MEATPACKING 

Listen to a Hormel striker describe automation in the 
company’s new Austin, Minn, plant, opened in 1982 and 
built with money from worker concessions: 

In the old plant they had two chains to kill hogs; in the 
new plant they have, one that goes three or four times faster. 
They are doing almost 900 hogs an hour. The number of in- 
juries is incredible at that speed. People were stabbing each 
other, plus 75% of the workers have carpal tunnel syn- 
drome.... 

They brought in a new machine from Holland called 
“Protocon.” It sits on four legs like some giant in a horror 
movie. It’s got this gigantic piston in the middle of it, which 
comes down and de-bones the ham — squeezes the bone out 
of the meat. Each machine costs $375,000 and replaces 30 
workers. And the workers who are left each operate two ma- 
chines. 

About once a month one of these machines would blow 
thus giant piston with incredible force. You have oil hitting 
a ceiling that’s two stories high. A guy comes from Holland 
to fix the machine and tells them: ‘This machine isn’t de- 
signed to operate that fast.' It was deboning a ham every 15 
seconds. They are wrecking the machine. If they feel that 
way about the machine , how do they feel about the workers ? 

Another worker, discussing automation, was drawn to 
the chapter in Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and 
Freedom on “Automation and the New Humanism.” He 
singled out the idea that “from workers’ experience with 
automation comes a new Humanism.” Clearly meat- 
packing workers today are challenging the totality of 
the situation they face — and not only the conditions in 
. union and non-union plants, but their UFCW bureauc- 
racy. They are raking questions both about what kind 
of organization workers need now, and what kind of 


thinking should direct it, 

A Wilson Foods worker from Iowa told us. “Rank- 
and-file opposition k very widespread in the industry 
now. Up until the Hormel strike the International was 
very good at co-opting dissidents. Now that’s impossi- 
ble.” 

OPPOSITION TO UFCW 
LEADERSHIP IN ORGANIZING 

In an attempt to re-assert its control over the rank- 
and-file, UFCW Packinghouse Divkion V.P. Lewie An- 
derson called a national conference in November 1986. 
He issued a thick report “On the U.S. Meatpacking In- 
dustry and the Challenges Workers Face,” pointing to 
“organizing the unorganized” 30% of the industry as the 
key. IBP k the biggest of the non-union companies; 
only its Dakota City, Neb. plant k UFCW. 

Rank-and-file workers agree that IBP k a threat to 
all meatpackers, but they question whether the Interna- 
tional k serious about it. One volunteer organizer noted: 

The UFCW organizing drive at IBP is a joke. How many 
full-time organizers do they have for the whole IBP drive, 
in 10 plants ? Five! And they expect the locals to foot half 
the bill for the IBP campaign. It’s a matching fund. It lim- 
its the drive to the resources of the locals in the area. They 
have pulled the drive out of West Point, Neb., and Colum- 
bus Junction and Council Bluffs, Iowa. Now they are con- 
centrating on Storm Lake, Iowa and Emporia, Kansas. 

Here you have the largest union in the AFL-CIO going 
against the toughest anti-union company in the meatpack- 
ing industry, and they’re going at them with a pea-shooter. 
We know what needs to be done to organize IBP, but it’s 
like we have to raise our hands to the International, like 
we’re kids in class, and say: ‘teacher, can we do that?’ 

NEW KINDS OF ORGANIZATION 

What k happening today, in local after UFCW local, 
k that workers are not “raking their hands” anymore. 
They are establkhing worker-to-worker links among 
rank-and-filers at many plants of the same company, or 
even across company lines. These new kinds of organi- 
zation, new lines of communication, have taken many 
forms: 

• At Oscar Mayer, militant workers from Chicago, 
Madison, Wk., Davenport, Iowa, and Sherman, Tex., 
drove hundreds of miles in mutual support actions dur- 
ing their fights against new concessions contracts, and 
then exchanged names and phone numbers so that fu- 
ture information would not have to be channelled 
through the International. 

• At Hormel, P-5 strikers have fanned out across the 
country, speaking to union locak and rank-and-file 
groups, and supporting women’s liberation, civil rights, 
and anti-war struggles. 

• At Wikon Foods, workers are launching a new rank- 


and-file paper called The Correspondent, seeking to co- 
ordinate actions in different companies and locak. “The 
paper,” they say, “would advocate democratic unionism, 
and be open to different opinions about what to do.” Its 
name was drawn “from the Committees of Correspond- 
ence in the American Revolution, something we first 
heard about in high school hktory classes.” (see p. 3) 

A Wkconsin Oscar Mayer worker enthusiastically 
supported the idea of such independent papers, precise- 
ly because of her experience in organizing support for 
striking workers at Cudahy (see N&L, March 27). “The 
leadership,” she asserted, “doesn’t do anything. I call 
them the ‘brain-deads.’ They aren’t going to show up at 
night to load semk with food for strikers. That’s what 
the rank-and-file does.” 

No one can know in advance what forms of expres- 
sion will emerge from such bursts of worker creativity, 
though there are certainly many, from the UFCW lead- 
ership to the myriad Left organizations now active, who 
wkh to set the workers’ agenda. In Austin, P-9ers aban- 
doned by the UFCW have sought to create an alterna- 
tive union — the North American meatpackers (NAM- 
PU), pledging “a return to the one plant/one local phil- 
osophy that built our old union,” a “federation of 
locak— controlled by locals.” Others have been working 
to link caucuses within the UFCW, seeking to funda- 
mentally alter its direction and leadership. 

WORKERS’ WAY OF THINKING 

Hormel strikers travelling around the country for the 
boycott have drawn some of their own conclusions 
about what k needed now. One young worker told us: 
“The rank-and-file has to realize that they are the un- 
ion. The big thing I hear people say k ‘the union 
doesn’t do anything, and I’m paying dues.’ I tell them: 
‘You are the union,’ and that starts people listening. We 
need a whole different way of thinking.” 

Something as seemingly simple as forming worker- 
to-worker lines of communication, instead of having 
to go through the union bureaucracy, may bring 
forth the most far-reaching change, just because 
such dialogue of ideas, when united with action, has 
a development, a reaching for total freedom, that can 
go beyond even what those who began the contacts 
imagined. And these new developments in rank-and- 
file communication are not limited to the meatpack- 
ing industry alone, as we saw from the outpouring of 
supporters in Austin on March 14. 

Thus the mass rally there — which brought together 
meatpackers and miners, autoworkers and airline work- 
ers, steelworkers and telephone workers — may show 
what k to come in all industries. And not only did it 
give new impetus to workers’ solidarity, but to their 
“way of thinking.” That k sure to develop further when 
the P-9 strikers host the “Mid-America Conference of 
Rank-and-File Packinghouse Workers,” ip Austin Maj 
1-3. 
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pensions ma 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

I am a retired GM worker, bom in 1921. As far as re- 
ceiving Social Security is concerned, I am what they 
call a “notch baby.” At my UAW retirement meeting, I 
heard the words “notch baby” for the first time. There 
are ten million of us, born between 1917 and 1921. 

The meaning of notch babies is that the U.S. govern- 
ment is stealing at least tens of billions of dollars from 
us, who fought the capitalists’ wars and produced this 
nation over the last 50 years. We now find out that we 
are not getting our full Social Security payments. I 
want every damn penny that I have coming to me! 

SOCIAL SECURITY 'NOTCH BABY’ 

Hell, if it wasn’t for two sisters in Bell Gardens, Cali- 
fornia, Audrey Webb and Edith Detviler, we might nev- 
er have heard about this government rip-off. The two 
sisters worked in identical jobs for a printing company. 
They started work on the same day in the same year, 
1957, and retired on the same day in the same year, 
1982. But Mrs. Webb, who was bom in 1916, receives 
$735 a month from Social Security and Mrs. Detviler, 
who was bom in 1917, receives only $583! 

The way it was explained to us at our retirement 
meeting was this: During the Johnson Presidency and 
the Vietnam War, Johnson said we could have both 
guns and butter. His budget bought the guns, but there 
was no money to pay for the butter. So where do you 
think the “butter” money came from? It was “bor- 
rowed” from Social Security! 

This money , was supposed to be put back, but 
along came Nixon, Ford, Carter, and now Reagan. It 
never was replaced because of the continuing build- 
up of arms. We now have the greatest war-building 
machine ever in history — and this is supposedly a 
time of "peace”! 

So the way the government decided to take care of 
the problem was to take it out of the hides of workers 
who had paid into Social Security. They decided that 
they were supposedly “overpaying” us and they had to 
“adjust” our payments. I am getting about $120 less per 
month because I am a “notch baby ” — -that is, someone 
bom in a notch of time (after 1917) who is eligible for 
less benefits. 

I remember when Social Security first came out of 
the Roosevelt Administration. Most of the coal miners 
in Kentucky where I come from were saying: “It’s a 

(continued on page 3) 




From the 
Tuskegee 
underground 



by Lou Turner 

Editor’s note: This Black World column comes from Lou 
Turner on tour in the Southern Black Belt. 

Tuskegee, Alct. — The Tuskegee Institute of Ralph 
Ellison’s Invisible Man and the Tuskegee of ’60s stu- 
dent activism co-exist uneasily today. One is an over- 
confident epitome of the “administrative mentality,” the 
other is a cautious student underground in search of 
new ideas and opportunities to oppose the old ones. 
Tuskegee University (TU) president Benjamin Franklin 
Payton’s inviting Ronald Reagan to speak at commence- 
ment in May has moved the two Tuskegees from co-ex- 
istence to confrontation. That, however, is where the 
tensions between the two will climax; it isn’t where they 
begin. 

Dr. Payton announced a new tuition increase at a 
standing-room-only all-university assembly on March 30. 
Presumably, the increase is to pay for computer equip- 
ment made by IBM, a company that the South Africa 
divestment movement has long since exposed as an es- 
sential prop of the South African apartheid regime. 
CAUSTIC LEAFLET 

Before Payton confirmed the rumors of the tuition in- 
crease, and while anxiety spread among students con- 
cerning Reagan speaking at their commencement, an 
anonymous student leaflet surfaced on campus. Pushed 
under dorm room doors and tacked on bulletin boards, 
the caustic flyer became the subject of underground dis- 
continued on page 6) 
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New immigration law spreads fear; 
solidarity across borders needed 
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Left: "No to deportation until peace comes to El Salvador.” Right: Immigrant garment worker. 


by Michelle Landau 

On May 5 — the “Cinco de Mayo” holiday celebrated 
with great festivity in Mexican-American communities 
across the United States — the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act of 1986 goes into effect. “Cinco de Mayo” 
marks , the May 5, 1862 battle of a determined, poorly- 
armed Mexican garrison against an invading French 
army; it symbolizes Mexican independence and resist- 
ance to foreign domination. 

Far from a celebration of independence, Cinco de 
Mayo, 1987, brings fear and confusion to millions of 
Mexican and other immigrant workers and their fami- 
lies across the U.S., in the face of the possibility of an 
uprooting of their homes and lives: “It’s like a slap in 
the face,” a young Mexican-American woman remarked. 
“It seems deliberate that the U.S. government chose 
this date. It’s like they’re saying: There’s your Cinco de 
Mayo; now celebrate it.” 

That fear, confusion and uncertainly is precisely 
what the new act in designed to generate. While theo- 
retically the law is directed against all "illegal” im- 
migrants here without official authorization to live 
and work, its impact will fall heaviest on dark- 
skinned peoples, both English-speaking from the 
Caribbean islands and Spanish-speaking people. The 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) has 
targeted them as the "invading hordes” from the 
South, whom Howard Ezell, Western Regional Com- 
missioner for the INS, has advocated "grabbing. 


cleaning up and frying.” 

State-sponsored racism against immigrant workers is 
nothing new. It is as old as the birth of this nation, “a 
nation of immigrants,” as old as American capitalism 
and its hunger for cheap labor, its racist scapegoating of 
immigrants in times of hardship and unrest. In fact, this 
country’s first immigration law was the African slave 
trade, legalized by the Founding Fathers until 1807, and 
continuing all the way until the Civil War, that still-un- 
finished second American Revolution. 

"AMNESTY” A LIE 

Estimates of the number of undocumented workers in 
the U.S. range from five million to 20 million. Many 
risked their lives fleeing poverty and persecution to get 
here. They have worked long hours in the sweatshops 
and fields for minimum wage, or less, or no pay at all, 
subsidizing the American economy, not vice versa. Yet 
(continued on page 8) 
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High school students speak, take action 


Letter from Steinmetz 

Chicago, III. — Lindblom High School has every 
right to complain about closed campus (see story, 
“Closed-campus walkout,” in April 10 N&L) — they want 
us to act as adults, then they should treat us as adults. 
We are involved so we should be given a right to vote. 

At least at Lindblom the principal changed the rules. 
At Steinmetz High School things are not right — this 
neighborhood group called the Northwest Neighbors 
Federation (NNF) has been going around the neighbor- 
hood since last spring spreading stories about us. 

This time last year when kids were loitering around 
Steinmetz (they were not from Steinmetz) the police 
were called day after day, hour after hour with no re- 
sponse. Finally, we got more police response when we 
got a new commander named Matthias Casey at Grand 
and Central. 

You can ask the people on the 2900 block of Mulligan 
near the school to verify this. There have not been kids 
there in over a year. 

STUDENTS’ VOICES SHUT OUT 

St. Ferdinand Church has meetings in their church 
hall; everyone gets up and talks against Steinmetz — if 
you have a rebuttal you are not allowed to talk. They 
promised meetings to hear the other Side — no meetings. 

Alderman Banks promised to have public meetings to 
hear the other side — no public meetings. Who is behind 
all this? 

St. Ferdinand puts the names of every parish kid who 
is on the honor roll at every other school but Steinmetz 
in their weekly bulletin. Only bad things are spoken in 
their parish hall. Do you think this is mixing politics 


with religion, or what? 

Neighbors complain about papers on their lawn from 
school kids — these same neighbors bring their big dogs 
to Steinmetz to relieve themselves. We have to take 
gym on this lawn; our school teams play here; the po- 
lice go by constantly and don’t say a thing. Maybe the 
ordinance should be refreshed in their minds. What 
would you say was worse — their dog crap or a few pa- 
pers? 

SCAPEGOATING STEINMETZ STUDENTS 

All of this has been brought to the attention of Mr. 
Babbo — the leader of this group — and William Banks, 
the alderman. No response. 

(continued on page 7) 


New York’s ‘S.O.S. Racism’ 

New York, N.Y. — About three years ago, a 
French youth group called S.O.S. Racisme (Youth 
Against Racism) was formed. Students organized the 
group after specific racial incidents occurred, including 
an attack by whites on two North African immigrants, 
causing one to die. 

In La Guardia High School of the Arts in New York, 
a branch of S.O.S. Racism was formed two years ago. 
About 30 students attend our weekly meetings. 

We consider ourselves an educational group; we edu- 
cate others as well as ourselves. We have started a pro- 
gram which consists of going to elementary schools and 
giving workshops about racism. 

(continued on page 7) 
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‘Disappearance & Survival in Argentina’ 


The Little School: Tales of Disappearance & Surviv- 
al in Argentina by Alicia Partnoy (Cleis Press., P.0. Box 
14684, San Francisco, CA 94114). 

Today in Argentina, not only is the military launch- 
ing a campaign claiming that the problem with Argenti- 
na’s “dirty war” — where they murdered at least 9,000 
people and caused 30,000 to “disappear” — is simply that 
“others have told the story better than we”; but the 
Pope as well cares so little about those deaths that on 
his trip this month he did not even mention them. 

What we learn in a new way in reading Alicia Part- 
noy’s book on her experience of being kidnapped and 
tortured — disappeared — is that not only was it women, 
the Mothers and Grandmothers of the Plaza de Mayo, 
who were the first to strike a blow against the junta, 
but women were equally the victims of the dirty war 
and, even as victims, fought against it. 

That fight takes place where the “disappeared” are 
always blindfolded, where their hands are always bound, 
where they are made to lie on the floor for hours or 
days with hands tied behind their backs, where they 
cannot speak to each other, where they are beaten for 
the slightest infraction of rules they are never told of or 
for no reason at all, and where at any moment they can 
be taken out and murdered — and are. 

Their resistance takes many forms, from not giv- 
ing information when being tortured to daring to 
talk to a friend, to reciting poetry, to sharing bread: 
in short, keeping your humanity. In one incident 
Partnoy relates how they kept the guards from 
beating 17-year-old Benja. They asked for water, for 
bread, and then she had this idea. She challenged 
the guard: " 'I bet I can arm wrestle with you and 
win.’ ” She not only won, until he exhausted her 
starved body, but kept the guard from beating Ben- 
ja. . _ 

The body of the book is a moving poetic account of 
her experiences. But when you read the Appendix you 
understand why Partnoy had to write this book and 
why the Argentinian movement adopted the slogan of 
those who survived the Nazi Holocaust; “Never again!” 
The Appendix is her accounting of those who passed 
through the concentration camp called “The Little 
School.” Almost all were between 17 and 30 years of 
age, all had either done absolutely nothing or simply 
advocated and worked for democracy — and almost every 
one of them had been murdered. 

— Terry Moon 


Editor’s note: On March 27, Alicia Partnoy was in Chicago 
and spoke at the feminist bookstore, Women and Children 
First. Below are excerpts from her talk. 

I started to tell this story as a cold account of facts, 
as cold as I could make it. But I needed more ways of 
telling it and that’s why I wrote The Little School. I 
think there are not enough ways of repeating this to 
reach as many people as possible so that torture stops. 

It’s a very optimistic book. People tell me how brave 
you are to have gone through all this and that says that 
it is a dangerous book. My whole point is that these 
things shouldn’t happen in the first place. My whole 
point is that I’m not different from any others. The 
only difference is that I was lucky enough to survive. 

I wanted to rescue the mood of that moment in my 
country, the expectations of the youngsters, the ideals 
we were growing together, and I wanted to rescue the 
best of all of us under those circumstances. 

While I was in the concentration camp, the Moth- 
ers of the Plaza de Mayo started to meet — the moth- 
ers of the disappeared ones who march in front of 
the government house. They were one of the leading 
human rights forces who started to work hard on 


behalf of the disappeared ones. As much as they 
could, they released information to the people. That 
was the first step to the military stepping down 
from what they were. 

As an exile, I am very lucky because I have legal sta- 
tus here. I came as a refugee. There are thousands of 
people from Central America, from El Salvador, from 
Guatemala, from Honduras who are trying to come to 
this country, to do what I’m doing, reveal their lives. 



The drawing is by Alicia Partnoy’s mother, Raquel 
Partnoy. Alicia wrote in her Introduction: "Her suf- 
fering during the years of repression has given her 
the tools to show this terrible reality in her power- 
ful drawings.” 


Even if they can come, they can’t speak out. The 
process of talking about this makes you feel you are not 
defeated, that you can still do things. But if you come 
and you are not even allowed refugee status, then what 
do you do? You feel defeated. 

I don’t know if you can work on rehabilitation. The 
Nicaraguans were good. They had a lot of torturers 
identified and many were amnestied. Too good for my 
taste, to let them go out and let them come back as 
contras. At the beginning it was O.K., but now the con- 
sequences are very hard. But at least you have to hold 
them accountable in public. That’s the first step you 
have to take. That’s not revenge, that’s justice. 

— Alicia Partnoy 

Flight attendants protest 

Los Angeles, Cal. — One hundred seventy-five 
flight attendants, employees of American Airlines (AA) 
and members of the Association of Professional Flight 
Attendants, demonstrated outside the offices of Equita- 
ble Life Insurance here on April 7. Equitable is the larg- 
est stockholder in AA (it owns 12% of AA stock) and 
the flight attendants are asking people to pull their in- 
surance out of Equitable to put pressure on AA to stop 
its firings and union-busting efforts. 

In Dallas, 20 people were fired for passing out leaflets 
at the airport protesting American’s two-tier wage struc- 
ture for flight attendants. New attendants are getting 
scale B, just $11,900 a year as their base pay! Old at- 
tendants average $25,000-$26,000 a year (scale A). 

As of last month, 40% of AA flight attendants were 
already on the B scale and, at the drop of a hat — if a 
flight attendant on A scale has a spot on her uniform, 
or somebody says she said the word “damn” to a pas- 
senger — any excuse, they’ll fire her. They’re moving 
very fast to replace all A scale workers with B scale. 

About one- third of the demonstrators in Los Angeles 
were on the B scale. They’re really a poverty class. 
With that kind of pay, some of them who have children 
qualify for food stamps. — Long-time labor activist 
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Women- 

Worldwide 


Canadian, Italian, Argentinian and Brazilian women 
joined thousands of Chilean women in Santiago on 
March 10 to celebrate International Women’s Day. De- 
spite police brutality, over 100 arrests, tear-gassings, 
beatings and water cannons — often filled with sewage — 
the women danced in the streets, read poetry from the 
top of cars and managed to regroup in different parts of 
the city when dispersed by police. They shouted: “For 
democracy and life, we shall fight united!” 

Information from Outwrite 

* * * 

A coalition of 30 political, professional, church, civil lib- 
erties, Black and abortion rights groups — representing 
100,000 people — has mounted a campaign against a peti- 
tion drive to end Medicaid-funded abortions in Michi- 
gan. The People’s Campaign for Choice called the anti- 
abortion drive “misleading, deceptive and hypocritical” 
and an attack on the rights of the poor. 

* * * 

In Turkey, the Federation of Women’s Organizations, a 
coalition of 12 women’s groups, met on February 7 and 
issued a joint statement declaring: “We will never give 
up the rights that have been given to women.” Their 
president said: “Women must not give in to the reli- 
gious fanaticism going around.” 

Information from Outwrite 

Anti-pom conference 
debates direction 

New York, N.Y. — Anti-pornography feminists 
turned out over 700 people from around the country, 
Canada and England to a conference April 4 entitled 
“The Sexual Liberals and the Attack on Feminism.” 
The focus was to refute those who oppose outlawing 
pornography, whether because they are against all 
forms of censorship or because they are not against all 
forms of pornography, and to condemn the opposing 
branches of the women’s movement as “not feminist.” 

PORNOGRAPHY HURTS WOMEN 

Speakers explained that pornography hurts the wom- 
en photographed in it, teaches males to objectify and 
abuse women, and reinforces women’s powerlessness. 
They related it to rape, battery, incest, child abuse and 
prostitution. They called pornography — and this socie- 
ty — “women-hating.” But they failed to offer solutions 
to the problems of censorship being used against us, of 
how to define pornography, and of how not to aid the 
right-wingers who also oppose pornography. 

The turnout included theorists, writers, anti-rape 
and anti-violence activists, and curious students. The 
"Baby M” case was a focus of related discussion 
about the use of poor women’s bodies to serve the 
rich. Some came because Reagan’s America encour- 
ages violence against women. Women protesting the 
recent racial attack at Columbia University pointed 
out that the same white fraternity involved in that 
attack has been accused of sexual harassment and 
"date rape.” ; 

Some women criticized the conference for not having 
more speakers on other aspects of violence against 
women and other ways to fight woman-hating besides 
passing laws. A Black woman transit worker said, “Our 
oppression takes many forms, but the conference just 
focused on one. We come into contact with men in 
many ways. Sexual harassment and other mistreatment 
on the job is important to me.” At a panel on interna- 
tional feminism, Black women in the audience criticized 
the lack of non-white speakers and a discussion took 
place on the relation of pornography to Third World 
women’s other problems of survival. 

WOMEN INTERESTED IN MARXISM 

“Sexual liberals” was used to mean libertarians who 
exalt individual rights as if they were purely personal 
matters and as if we had free choices about our lives. 
Anti-pornography crusader Andrea Dworkin claimed her 
branch of feminism seeks to destroy “a sex, race and ec- 
onomic hierarchy which the Left had decided is not an 
important problem.” She accused “the Left” of aiding 
the right-wing in keeping pornography legal. She failed 
to distinguish among the tendencies of the Left, be- 
tween revolutionaries and liberals, or to admit that 
many in the right-wing agree with her on pornography. 

In spite of the speakers’ condemnations of the Left, 
we had lively discussions at the News & Letters liter- 
ature table about Marxist-Humanism, which showed, 
as had the "Scholar and the Feminist” conference 
held at Barnard College two weeks earlier, that a 
battle of ideas is going on and that women are inter- 
ested in a multiplicity of issues and ideas. 

I thought the main speakers relied too much on 
exhortation and not explanation pf their views on how 
to change the world. If they believe that eliminating 
pornography will empower women and thereby trans- 
form this society into a just one, then that is a view of 
change they should acknowledge and debate. I disagree 
with eliminating men from the process, and believe we 
need a broader uprooting of every facet of society, from 
how we wort) to how we love. 


— Anne Jaclard 
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Labor marches with Cudahy strikers 


Cudahy , Wise. — Striking workers at Patrick Cu- 
dahy, members of Local P-40, United Food and Com- 
mercial Workers (UFCW), welcomed supporters here 
April 12 on an enthusiastic march past the plant and on 
to a 2,000-strong outdoor rally. Their supporters — most- 
ly workers from southern Wisconsin to Chicago — also 
brought additional food and money, so that strikers in 
the fourth month of the strike receive $65 plus a bag of 
groceries each week, instead of just the UFCW strike 
benefit of $40. 

One P-40 striker said that as a maintenance worker 
he was one of the few workers scheduled for a raise in 
the contract the workers overwhelmingly rejected in 
January, while most workers were to be cut over $2.00 
per hour. “The company thought they could bribe the 
skilled tradesmen into crossing the picket lines, but only 
a couple did.” 

Not one worker in 20 has crossed the picket line, 
though the company has maintained some prod- 
uction with supervisors and scabs. The company has 
had the arrogance to apply for government wage 
subsidies for giving them job training! 

It was fitting that a delegation of locked-out rank- 
and-filers from Local P-9 came from Austin, Minn, to 
the rally, because it was their strike against Hormel 
that had inspired meatpackers and rank-and-file work- 
ers and made acts of solidarity such as support for the 
Cudahy strike possible. 

But Mark Rosenbaum, Local P-40 president, dis- 
missed them by saying it was time to move on to the 
next battle, and that they couldn’t afford a fight be- 
tween a local and the International — this about the In- 

Rust bowl refugees 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I guess we’re what you would 
call “American Refugees,” my wife and I. I lost my job 
at a mill in Youngstown, Ohio, seven years ago and for 
the last three years we’ve been on the road. We’ve been 
taking jobs with day-labor companies all over the coun- 
try; there never seems to be any real work in any of the 
cities we get to, so we work for the minimum wage for 
as long as we can, then we move on. 

You hear so much about the recovery on TV and I 
just can’t believe it. Since we’ve been travelling I see 
more and more people on the road. The one thing we’re 
sure of is where we’re going and that is nowhere. 

Right now I’ve gotten to L.A. and I’ll work here as 
long as the job holds out. Or until they ask me to scab. 
One thing I’ll never do is scab; that is what will always 
make me a union man. My union didn’t do a whole lot 
to help me but the idea of unions, that’s what I sup- 
port. — American worker 

P.0, defrauds temps in LA 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I work for the Post Office 
and the ways things are done makes me angry. The un- 
ion (American Postal Workers’ Union) has always been 
friendly with the Post Office management, not with the 
workers. Management thinks it’s the military here. The 
union is ineffective. Bidding for jobs by seniority is a 
joke. They just train the person they want for the job 
and then say that that person is better qualified. 

The NTE workers — Not to Exceed 90 days — work 
twice as hard for half the pay. They are led to believe 
they will get hired as regulars, but only two out of 100 
get a job. They are just being used when work is heavy, 
and they work without any benefits. 

I work in the bulk mail section, and the conditions 
are not safe. The building is overcrowded with 
equipment and machines. We have 15-minute manda- 
tory safety talks every week, but when we bring up 
the crowding we are ignored. 

Last week management gave their yearly public tour 
through our section. They cleaned up the place to make 
it look safe. They put most of our equipment in another 
building, and we were walking around trying to find the 
things we needed to get our work done. One woman 
said she felt like an animal in a zoo with the public on 
tour watching us — and they weren’t even seeing what 
it’s really like. — Woman postal worker 


temational that had put P-9 in trusteeship and signed a 
Hormel contract that left the scabs in and the strikers 
out on a waiting list! 

A couple of “long-haired preachers” also spoke. A 
priest criticized Patrick Cudahy in the name of the Mil- 
waukee Archdiocese for using the wealth the workers 
had produced against those same workers. Jesse Jack- 
son brought his presidential campaign to the rally, cit- 
ing forms of corporate terrorism, all of which are legal, 
and under Reagan commonplace. 

Continue to boycott Patrick Cudahy products, and 
anything with EST 28 on the label. Send donations to 
Local P-40 Strike Fund, 3559 E. Barnard Ave., Cu- 
dahy, WI. 53110. — Bob McGuire 

Victory over Land 0’Lakes 

Spencer, Iowa — About 270 meatpackers, members 
of Local 152, United Food and Commercial Workers 
(UFCW), have won a $9 million settlement of their un- 
fair labor practice case against Land O’Lakes. Land 
O’Lakes took over the Spencer Foods plant in 1979, and 
reopened it with new workers, refusing to bargain with 
the union or rehire its members. The workers charged 
that Land O’Lakes was a “successor” company and le- 
gally required to bargain with the union. 

“It is not a back-pay settlement in whole by a long 
ways,” said one worker, “but when you get anything un- 
der the Reagan rule, you have to take a look at it.” He 
pointed out that the settlement, which includes $2 mil- 
lion in back pay, $5 million in interest and $1 million in 
damages, falls far short of what the workers would have 
earned since 1979. But he pointed out that it is one of 
the largest back-pay settlements in National Labor Rel- 
ations Board history. 

Before the money is even paid out to the workers, 
however, officials in Clay County, Iowa, are searching 
for ways to force workers who got welfare while unem- 
ployed to now pay back the county. 

“The whole practice of reopening a plant under differ- 
ent management, with new workers and no union, is 
going on all over the place today. It has to be stopped,” 
said a UFCW activist. “Maybe this settlement will 
help.” — Packinghouse worker 
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From the civil war in South Africa: 
a revolutionary thinker speaks out 
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The shocking liaison of li.S.-lran 
and the need for a biweekly N&L 

The December 1986 issue of News & Letters 
was officially banned by the South African govern- 
ment. In issue after issue we present South Africa 
Uncensored in our " Direct from South Africa: 
Freedom Journal," as our correspondents send us 
reports on labor, women’s liberation, youth. Sub- 
scribe now to receive uncensored South African 
news as well as in-person reports of freedom activ- 
ities from around the world and across the United 
States and Marxist-Humanist theoretical articles. 

News & Letters 

Only $5.00 per year 

Subscribe and receive a copy of the banned 
December 1986 News & Letters free. 

Send to: News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, III 60605 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signalled a new movement from prac- 
tice which was itself a form of theory. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices 
of revolt from below could be heard unseparated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
became editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is 
the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy 
and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
which spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s 
Humanism internationally, as American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way road between the U.S. and 
Africa. These works challenge post-Marx Marxists 
to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

News and Letters Committees, an organization of 


Marxist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new hu- 
man relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

We organized ourselves into a committee form of 
organization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 
The world development of a half-century of Marx- 
ist-Humanism is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title, The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Ur- 
ban Affairs, Detroit, Michigan. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim.. .to promote 
the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. 


U.S. Auto shell game 

Detroit, Mich. — A few weeks ago at U.S. 
Auto Radiator, the company called a meeting to 
explain their new program. They call it the “Safety 
Incentive Program,” but really it’s the opposite. 
Th? plant is divided into groups. If in 60 days your 
group has no lost time due to accidents, you are el- 
igible for a drawing. The first four names drawn 
win $100, $50, $25 and $25. If your group has 180 
days that are accident-free, the drawing is for a tel- 
evision and a watch. 

This program is disgustingly ignorant. It says the 
worker is in the wrong, and puts groups of workers 
up against other groups. It amounts to them telling 
us we should do something about safety. But it’s 
the company who should do something about un- 
safe conditions and machinery. 

— U.S. Auto Radiator worker 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

buy-off to stop the labor movement.” Other miners were 
saying: “No, I believe it’s a pension plan. We pay in 
while we work; we have something to live on after we 
retire.” 

Most workers in those days in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky didn’t trust the government. They referred to it 
as “God” like this: “God giveth and God can take 
away.” 

Edith Hetrick is a 66-year-old notch baby who heads 
an organization of notch babies that has 50,000 mem- 
bers in California. They are planning a rally in Wash- 
ington in June. To me, it is great when she says, “We 
have to stand firm to restore our rights.” 

But when she says, “I have faith in our government, 
that the elected officials will do the right thing,” I know- 
she is misleading what she’s supposed to be leading. As 
a worker with 50 years in the labor movement I have 
no faith in the government. For “we the people” to 
mean something to a person today, you have to be one 
of the rich, including the death merchants of the mili- 
tary-industrial complex. 

STAR WARS STEALS FROM US 

We can wait till hell freezes over before Congress will 
right all these wrongs of the government. That’s like 
telling the wolf in the hen house, “Replace those chick- 
ens you just ate.” Reagan is out to steal Social Security 
and everything else in sight to build his Star Wars. 

There are libera] Congressmen, like Edward Roy- 
bal, who are supposed to be for us, but Roybal says 
he is 'Yeady to deal to get the best possible bargain” 
for the notch babies. But why do we have to be "bar- 
gained” for, when it is a question of our rights? 

To me all of this shows the importance of struggle, 
and how hard it’s going to be, how now we have to 
fight just to hold on to what we’ve already gained, 
whether we’re still working or whether we’re retired. It’s 
like Marx said, the struggle has to be continuous. You 
can’t overcome by fighting, and then laying back and 
saying, this is it. \ 

At my retirees’ meeting, all the retirees were angry 
and militant, pounding the tables — even the workers I 
used to have to fight with because they were right-wing 
when we were in the plant together years ago. Now 
their eyes are opened and they see what is happening. 

In my life, I have never heard or read about a revolu- 
tion that was started by old people. But I can say this: 
A lot of us are ready. 

Rally on Central America 

Detroit, Mich. — Six thousand people marched in 
downtown Detroit March 29 to “Stop U.S. Intervention 
in Central America.” The group reflected a broad coali- 
tion which is also organizing a contingent to participate 
in the national protest, the April 25 March On Wash- 
ington. 

The marchers came from Detroit and suburbs, and 
from more distant localities like Ann Arbor, Flint, East 
Lansing and Toledo, Ohio. There were members of 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish peace and solidarity 
groups; labor unions, welfare rights and women’s rights 
groups. 

Rally speakers also were diverse — from featured guest 
Ed Asner, to a woman from the African National Con- 
gress and City Councilwoman Maryann Mahaffey. 
Though Blacks were a minority among the marchers, 
the Rev. Charles Adams, President of Detroit’s NAACP, 
gave an impassioned speech and drew as much atten- 
tion as did Mr. Asner. 

But more inspiring than all the movement veterans 
was the strong presence of young people. Detroit’s Ren- 
aissance High School (which has sent students to Cen- 
tral America in solidarity work) had a group with a col- 
orful banner. 

Students from the University of Michigan, Michigan 
State, Central Michigan, and Eastern Michigan came to 
march. One young man from the University of Michigan 
told me he had sat in at the Regents’ meeting to pro- 
test campus racism (see April 10 N&L). 

— Michigan marcher 

All out for April 25 

March on Washington 
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Canadians seek independence from the 
United States and their own rulers 


Ronald Reagan took a little trip to Canada April 5-6 
to meet with his fellow right-wing head of state, Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney. It was Reagan’s first interna- 
tional trip since the Iran-contra arms scandal broke in 
November, and came at a time when Mulroney had 
seen his approval rating in the polls drop to 23%, the 
lowest for any Canadian leader since World War II. 
Each sought to boost his image as they discussed U.S.- 
Canada trade, acid rain and Star Wars research. The 
importance Reagan placed on this journey was pointed 
up in his decision to have both Secretary of State 
Shultz and Defense Secretary Weinberger accompany 
him. Yet so glaring were the contradictions that 
emerged, that the trip revealed not U.S.-Canada as 
“best friends,” but both the true nature of relations be- 
tween a superpower and its neighbor, and a glimpse of 
“two worlds” within Canada itself. 

Consider the issue of “acid rain,” that deluge of sulfur 
dioxide which falls on Canada and the U.S. Northeast. 
That it comes mainly from coal-fired electric power sta- 
tions and ore smelters in the U.S. is in no serious scien- 
tific doubt. That it has killed nearly all life in 14,000 
lakes in Canada, that over 80% of Quebec’s sugar ma- 
ples have become diseased from it, has been proved. 
Canada demanded a U.S. timetable to cut sulfur dioxide 
emissions now. Reagan first responded with an offer to 
spend $2.5 billion over the next five years to “study” 
the problem, and then, just before leaving Canada, 
grandly “agreed to consider” negotiating a “bilateral ac- 
cord” on emissions. But no sooner had Reagan left, 
than his Chief of Staff Baker was telling reporters, 
“We’re not committing ourselves to negotiate a treaty. 
It leaves both sides all their options.” 

MULTI-DIMENSIONAL PROTESTERS 
AGAINST REAGAN-MULRONEY MEETING 

The 8,000 protesters who marched outside Parliament 
during Reagan’s visit depicted U.S.-Canada relations far 
more honestly when they raised an effigy of Mulroney, 
dressed as “Uncle Sam,” with U.S. money bulging from 
his pockets. The demonstrators came from the labor 
movement and from Women’s Liberation, from Central 
America support groups and anti-nuke organizations. 
And whether they, carried signs saying: “Stop Killing 
Trees,” “U.S. Hands off Nicaragua” or “Don’t Trade 
Away Canada,” they made clear their opposition to 
both Reagan and Mulroney. Echoes of the demon- 
stration even reached into Parliament, where Reagan 
was heckled as he sought support for the contras. 


Much of the protest hit out against a proposed 
U.S.-Canada trade agreement — a supposedly "histor- 
ic” accord to eliminate trade barriers between the 
two countries. There is big money involved, since 
Canada and the U.S. are the world’s largest trading 
"partners,” with $129 billion changing hands last 
year. But it is no equal partnership— so thoroughly 
do U.S. corporations dominate the Canadian econo- 
my that nearly 80% of all Canada’s exports go to the 
U.S., and the vast majority of Canadian manufactur- 
ing is controlled by U.S. corporations. The broad op- 
position arising in Canada to a Reagan-Mulroney 
trade pact, however, includes both corporate leaders 
and union officials. It is an opposition -with sharp 
class divisions within. 

Canadian workers are asking whether a trade pact ne- 
gotiated now with Reagan the union-liuster would mean 
that the health and safety standards,/the conditions of 
labor, the benefits won through long struggle, would be 
forced down through concessions contracts. They have 
good reason to worry that Reagan’s aims would dovetail 
with those of Canadian-owned corporations. One of the 
most bitter of the many labor battles in Canada this 
past year was fought against Gainers, an Alberta meat- 
packing company owned by a thoroughly Canadian 
Reaganite, Peter Pocklington. 

The fact is that the multi- dimensional forces for free- 
dom which have blossomed in Canada in 1986-87 have 
opposed both U.S. imperial domination and their own 
rulers. The conflict has actually been sharpest within 
the union movement. In recent months we have seen 
fishing industry workers in Newfoundland quit the U.S.- 
based UFCW (United Food and Commercial Workers 
Union), while another UFCW local in Vancouver was 
attacked by thugs sent from the U.S. when it sought 
autonomy. 

CANADA’S MILITANT TRADITION AND 
NEW REVOLUTIONARY VOICES 

The militant traditions of Canadian workers have 
long been appreciated by U.S. union brothers and sis- 
ters. The simple right to a “tea break,” enforced by 
rank-and-file workers at Chrysler’s Windsor, Ontario, 
plant in 1968, sparked demands for a similar break by 
autoworkers across the river in Detroit. 

New revolutionary voices in Canada today, wheth- 
er workers fighting concessions in the shops, wom- 
en’s liberationists marching 6,000-strong in Toronto, 
or Native Canadians — Indians, Inuits, Metis — uniting 


nationally for the first time as they demand that the 
Canadian Constitution recognize the native right to 
self-government, need to be heard more clearly by 
the freedom movements here at home. 

In the 1960s American anti-war activists often roman- 
ticized Canada as a haven for those opposing the Viet- 
nam War. The October Crisis of 1970, and then-Prime 
Minister Trudeau’s imposition of police-state rule, 
brought such illusions to an abrupt end. Today’s Cana- 
da under Mulroney has ceased to be a haven for Cen- 
tral American refugees. With the passage of vicious new 
U.S. immigration laws, some 6,000 Salvadorans and 
Guatemalans sought asylum in Canada in January and 
February, 1987. Suddenly, on Feb. 20, entrance to Cana- 
da was also blocked. Against this attack, Central Ameri- 
can support activists have organized protests to “Keep 
Canada’s door open!” Their signs could be seen in the 
crowd outside Parliament on April 5. 

The lines of communication between the U.S. and 
Canada have long seemed to be one-way only — U.S. 
voices, whether corporate, government, or even labor 
leadership, doing the talking, and Canadians doing the 
listening. We need to open a two-way road of freedom 
ideas, a genuine dialogue of liberation for this whole 
North American continent. 
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REAGAN, GORBACHEV AND THEIR BI-POLAR WORLD 


I learned a lot from Dunayevskaya’s 
two-part column on “Two of a kind: 
Reagan and Gorbachev and their bi-po- 
lar world.” In Part I (March 27 N&L) 
she showed that Gorbachev would like 
to save Reagan from the disgrace of 
Irangate by cutting an arms deal with 
him; indeed, she first raised that pro- 
spect back in January (see “Star Wars 
from the Skies,” Jan. 30 N&L). But in 
Part II, she shows Reagan as so all-con- 
sumed with destroying the Sandinistas 
and so self-deluded that Star Wars can 
give him actual nuclear superiority over 
Russia, that he isn’t rushing to let Gor- 
bachev save him. 

Isn’t that what we’re seeing now with 
the hullabaloo about the Soviet spying 
On the U.S. embassy in Moscow — i.e., 
an effort to provide an excuse for not 
rushing into an agreement too soon? 
What I learned from Dunayevskaya’s 
piece, is that “two-of-a-kind” is not so 
simple as saying “plague on both your 
houses”; it takes a lot of deep digging 
to get at the meaning of ongoing events. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 

* * * 

Peace groups are nominating Gorba- 
chev for a Nobel Peace Prize! When 
you ask how he could get a peace prize 
while he’s fighting in Afghanistan, you 
are told it is a “complex issue.” That’s 
exactly what the establishment types 
said to me during the Vietnam War to 
stop our opposition. To me human 
rights are not that complex. Either they 
are observed or they aren’t. 

H.S. 

New York 

* * * 

I have been reading in the Marxist- 
Humanist Archives, in the period of the. 
1950s, before I was bom. Raya Dunay- 
evskaya’s report to the Founding Con- 
vention of News and Letters Commit- 
tees in 1956, “Theoretical and Practical 
Perspectives: Where to Begin,” has a 
view of the bi-polar world of the capi- 
talist rulers in the atomic age. She 
shows there how Russia and America 
are “two of a kind.” It hit me hard, be- 
cause I was also just reading her latest 


Theory/Practice column on “Two of a 
kind: Reagan and Gorbachev and their 
bi-polar world.” 

What she shows, then and now, is 
that the real “two worlds” is not Rus- 
sia/America, but the two worlds inside 
each country, the world of the rulers’ 
exploitation and crisis, and “the world 
struggling for a new freedom, a total 
freedom worthy of human beings.” I 
liked the quote she brings right into her 
founding Convention report from a 
worker, Angela Terrano: “Under a new 
society, work will have to be something 
completely new.. .It will have to be com- 
pletely tied up with life.” 

Young working-class woman 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I’m tired of being deluged with Rea- 
ganite lies. Start sending me your news- 
paper as soon as possible. 

Student 
De Kalb, Illinois 


... AND CHINA 

I visited China last year and every- 
where I went I heard talk of moderniza- 
tion. But when I saw a man loading a 
30-foot log into a truck bed by hand, 
alone, I wondered what he thought 
about it all. 

Chinese-American youth 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
* * * 

I never knew in the 1960s that “pow- 
er comes from the barrel of a gun” — 
which was a favorite slogan of mine in 
my Black Panther environment — came 
from Mao. I feel cheated now that I 
have learned how Mao manipulated the 



Black activist 
Los Angeles 


NO BORDERS 

A coalition of environmentally-con- 
cerned people from Windsor, Canada, 
Detroit and Detroit’s suburbs demon- 
strated here on the first day of during 


to oppose the $470 million trash- to-en- 
ergy incinerator now under construction 
in the central city near homes, schools, 
and the open-air Eastern Market. Cole- 
man Young’s administration has avoid- 
ed discussing the concerns over the 
plant emitting toxic fumes and wastes, 
as if the opposition to this plant is just 
part of the automatic resistance by the 
suburbs to anything built by a Black 
administration. 

But one mother with children in two 
public schools within sight of the plant 
found a favorable response to her flyers 
about the plant from a majority of the 
parents, Black and white. The Detroit- 
Windsor demonstration was the culmi- 
nation of a “No Borders Week — a Festi- 
val of Life.” 

Already coughing 
Detroit 


WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION 
& HUMAN NEEDS 


I thought Terry Moon’s column on 
“AIDS: Questions of sexuality and free- 
dom” (N&L Feb. 27) was one of the 
most critical discussions of the topic 
that I have read. Her context of what 
are “human needs” — Marx’s quote on 
“to what degree another human is need- 
ed as a human being” — is so different 
not only from the punitive attitude of 
the right-wing towards sexuality, but 
the attitude of the liberals. 

I’m all for TV condom ads, but I’m 
convinced that the only reason they’re 
receiving such powerful political and 
media support is that heterosexual men 
are suddenly worried about being able 
to have “safe sex.” Women have always 
had to worry about “safe sex” — about 
whether we’ll get pregnant (from those 
men who always refused to wear those 
same condoms), about dying from illegal 
abortions... 

Revolutionary feminist 
f Los Angeles 

Last week we were visited by two fe- 
minists, one from Lima, Peru, and the 
other from the U.S. We had meetings 


for them in many places, discussing 
feminism and class, feminism and so- 
cialism, feminist theory from an activist 
point of view. The trip was the result of 
the Nairobi Conference where they had 
met some Indian women who invited 
them. It was an attempt to bring closer 
Latin American and Asian women, since 
here in India there is little relationship 
to English and Spanish-speaking femin- 
ists because of the language problems. 

We have been involved in several 
demonstrations (one over the election of 
a “Miss India”); have attended an anti- 
nuclear conference; and are planning a 
fair for rural women in Spring and an 
all-India Conference in Bihar, where we 
hope it will give a push to the women’s 
movement. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Bombay, India 

■■ *-.*':•* y /'• 

I am sending you a letter to forward 
to Tatyana Mamonova whose article I 
just read in the Feb. 27 issue of N&L. 
As an Algerian dissident, I believe there 
are enough common experiences be- 
tween women in the USSR and Algeri- 
an women to initiate a valuable ex- 
change. 

We will also mail you the latest news 
about the struggle of five French moth- 
ers whose children were kidnapped after 
divorce by the Algerian fathers. They 
have been joined by a British mother 
for a 600-kin march from Paris to Gene- 
va to publicize the fact that Algerian 
mothers are considered just the bearers 
of children, while ownership belongs 
solely to the fathers. Women, of course, 
do not have the right to apply for di- 
vorce, only men do. 

Women have to think in terms of in- 
ternationalism. Over the past six years I 
have been asking organizers of feminist 
gatherings to invite exiled dissidents 
from the USSR but without success. 
Nevertheless, we will be heard, and 
soon. 

Algerian for solidarity 
Montpelier, France 
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1986-87: New illuminations on the philosophic 
expression of Marxist-Humanism 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

1 am turning over “Theory/ Practice” this issue to my col- 
league Eugene Walker — R.D. 

This past year Raya. Dunayevskaya has been in the 
process of writing a new book tentatively entitled Dia- 
lectics of Organization and Philosophy: The 'Party* 
and Forms of Organization Born Out of Spontaneity. 
This work has given new illumination to the Marxist- 
Humanist body of ideas. It is bringing to the fore the 
► manner whereby the Idea of Marxist-Humanism is re- 
newed and developed through a working out of new 
philosophic perceptions of Hegel, Marx and Lenin. 

At the same time, these new writings — Sometimes in 
the form of letters to intellectuals, sometimes in infor- 
mal notes she has entitled “Talking to Myself’ or “Ran- 
dom Thoughts” — have helped those of us who are in- 
volved in putting out a biweekly Marxist- Humanist 
newspaper in thinking about how we view objective 
events and how these events become reflected within 
our paper. News & Letters, as part of a Marxist-Hu- 
manist body of ideas. Here, I would like to share some 
’ of my thoughts on these new writings with the readers 
of News & Letters. 

PHILOSOPHIC EXPRESSION AND 
OBJECTIVE EVENTS IN 
MARXIST-HUMANIST WRITINGS 

Any summation/anticipation of objective events of 
revohition/counter-revolution through philosophic labors 
is, of course, by no means any sort of one-to-one corre- 
spondence. As Marx noted, the practice of philosophy is 
itself theoretical. New philosophic expressions within 
the body of Marxist- Humanist ideas may, at first 
glance, seem far removed from the ongoing rush of cur- 
” rent events. And yet, the working out of particular 
Marxist-Humanist concepts at given historic moments 
has cast illumination on the objective events of an era. 

Thirty years ago this May, Raya Dunayevskaya, after 
completing the manuscript for Marxism and Freedom, 
penned her Introduction to that first edition. Looking 
back over three decades in the biography of an Idea — 
| Marxist-Humanism — that had first been set forth in 
! book form at that time, we can see the impact of this 
work on an audience of enormous range. Eastern Euro- 
pean revolutionaries as in Czechoslovakia and Yugosla- 
via, who were searching for intellectual weapons to fight 
r Stalinism; African revolutionaries, in rural Gambia and 
elsewhere, who were exploring pathways to be free not 
only of colonialism and neo-colonialism, but newly im- 


posed single-party states; Japanese Leftists trying to 
find a non-Stalinist, non-Maoist context for presenting 
Marxism anew; Argentinian Marxists discovering the 
Humanism of Marxism as a needed indigenous dimen- 
sion to Latin American revolutions — all found their way 
to this book Marxism and Freedom, whose first edition 
numbered only a scant 5,000. 

And here in America Marxism and Freedom was 
taken up among coal miners in West Virginia, among ci- 
vil rights workers in the South during the 1960s, among 
New Left youth on campuses from Columbia and the 
University of Michigan to UC-Berkeley, among Black 
and white autoworkers in Detroit, among newly emerg- 
ing groups of women’s liberationists. And not least, 
Marxism and Freedom began to shape the work of the 
Marxist-Humanist group, News and Letters Committees. 

This first major Marxist-Humanist work became 
the basis for our work within News and Letters 
Committees both as activists and as theoreticians. It 
as well became the ground upon which we related to 
readers of News & Letters, who did not consider 
themselves Marxist-Humanists, but were writing in 
to our paper. In a word, what we projected in the 
years following the publication of Marxism and Free- 
dom, and what our readers felt an affinity to, was 
the conception that masses were not only revolution- 
ary force but were revolutionary Reason as well. 
This projection of Marx’s New Humanism for our day 
contrasted sharply with the totalitarian state-capital- 
ist practice that had passed for Marxism within Sta- 
linist Russia, and which had obfuscated revolution- 
ary thought and action globally for close to three 
decades. 

Philosophy and Revolution formulated a Marxist- 
Humanist conception of Hegel’s Absolutes, viewed not 
as static ends, but as revolutionary, philosophic, new be- 
ginnings. This book was published in 1973 as more than 
a decade of revolutionary activities and challenges to 
state power drew to a close. The ending of this era 
came as much from the failure of revolutionary activism 
without a philosophy of revolution as from the actuality 
of state-power repression. 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, written in the early 1980s, 
created the category of post-Marx Marxists as a pejora- 
tive, beginning with Marx’s closest collaborator, Engels. 
Its publication came on the eve, not alone of new intel- 
lectual debris thrown on top of Marx’s Marxism by non- 
Marxists and Marxists alike during the 1983 Mari Cen- 


tenary Year conferences and symposia, but of the 
bloody decapitating of the Grenada revolution from 
within by one so-called Marxist faction, thus providing 
the excuse for Reagan’s counter-revolutionary invasion. 

The most recent Marxist-Humanist book. Women’s 
Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: Reach- 
ing for the Future (1985), concretizes dialectics for a 
particular subject of revolution. It does this by situa- 
ting Women’s Liberation very specifically within our 
epoch both as to a new state of production, Automa- 
tion, and a new stage of cognition, beginning as a 
movement from practice, from masses in motion. 

In each of the above works Dunayevskaya has pres- 
ented “unorthodox” views of the thought of Hegel, of 
Marx, of Lenin, ones which have provoked a variety of 
responses from Hegel/Marx/Lenin scholars-intellectuals 
and revolutionaries alike. For more than four decades 
she has entered into a most profound “dialogue” with 
each of these thinkers as the manner by which she 
comes to grips with today’s ongoing reality. 

Now once again, as she is undertaking a new study 
for our day on Dialectics of Organization, Dialectics of 
Philosophy, she has begun her labors by digging into 
the ideas of each of them. Let us look at her new “dia- 
logues," though of necessity in a very brief and tenta- 
tive way. 

NEW PERCEPTIONS ON LENIN 1 

Dunayevskaya has begun a new study of Lenin which 
encompasses a critique of Lenin at his very highest 
point — his Philosophic Notebooks on Hegel’s Science 
of Logic. This is a stunning vantage point for her cri- 
tique when you realize that it has been Dunayevskaya 
who has pioneered and developed the most comprehen- 
sive view of Lenin as philosopher based precisely on 
these Philosophic Notebooks. In no sense does her 
vantage point mean a renunciation of those Philosophic 
Notebooks. Rather it means a further probing within. 

In order to grasp her new point of departure today let 
us trace briefly her view of Lenin as philosopher as it 
has developed over some 40 years. In 1948-49 she trans- 
lated Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks into English 

(continued on page 7) 


1. Those who wish to follow Dunayevskaya’s recent writings both on 
new perspectives on Lenin and on Hegel should consult “The Year Of 
Only 8 Months,” Report of the Expanded Resident Editorial Board 
Meeting, Jan. 3, 1987, which contains as well “An exchange of corre- 
spondence between Raya Dunayevskaya and Non-Marxist Hegelian 
scholars.” Order from N&I, for 50(t. 


Views 


► CAPITALISM’S OBSCENITIES 

At the Port Authority Bus Terminal 
in Manhattan I saw a sign in a clerk’s 
window which said, “Don’t give our 
panhandlers money.” I felt the sign was 
obscene, and the use of the possessive 
pronoun especially so. Capitalism tries 
to own everyone, but it will never suc- 
ceed. 

f- Observer 

New York 



WHAT CONCERNS YOUTH 

Young people have been sold a line 
about freedom and opportunity in this 
country. Then they have to face the re- 
ality of unemployment or nothing-jobs 
and the fear of being drafted into war. 

r As a youth I somehow knew that the 
American dream was bull, but such al- 
ienation did bring me to consider sui- 
cide. The articles on teen suicide in 
N&L (April 10) not only point out that 
the root of the suicide problem is in the 
society itself, but show the humanism 
of Marxist-Humanism. 

Youth 

California 

* * * 

* I think N&L is important because it 
shows that those of us who feel op- 
pressed by this society are many, and 
that together we have something to 
strive for. If you don’t see that, you can 
feel like you’re just pounding your head 
against a wall. This happens a lot to 
youth. I liked the article “Two-way 
road at SACCC” (N&L March 13). A 
woman in that community group is 
quoted as saying “Do we speak to our 

* youth? Do we ask them about what 
concerns them?” This is very important. 

Teenager 

California 

* * * 

Until the coup of 1 3s7 !, education was 
a social right of all Chileans, and free. 
The military government has now dis- 
missed 23,000 elementary and secondary 


teachers, claiming that the economy 
calls for “saving” wherever possible, and 
many public schools will not reopen this 
year. Thousands have rallied all over 
the country to protest this latest attack 
on Chileans’ fundamental rights, and 
are asking for support from teachers, 
students and parent organizations in the 
U.S. The Pinochet regime has received 
$16 billion in loans. Letters to Sergio 
Gaeto, the Chilean Minister of Educa- 
tion in Santiago, Chile, and to our own 
representatives in Congress could result 
in enough international pressure to help 
change the situation. For more informa- 
tion, write: 

Unitarian Committee for 
Democracy in Chile 
P.O. Box 42862 
Los Angeles, CA 90042 

• 

AN URGENT APPEAL 

Even the mass media are by now re- 
porting on the detention, torture and 
death of children . at the hands of the 
South African government. In Decem- 
ber it was reported that 8,000 of about 
24,000 people detained since June 12 
were juveniles. Photographs show a 
Black child marked by the scars from 
beatings and the bum marks left by 
electric shock on another child’s foot. 
The regime has lashed out by imposing 
the most drastic censorship in South 
African history. For over 30 years we 
have been defending detainees in 
Southern Africa. The first claim on our 
resources now must be the child detain- 
ees. Please ask your readers to help us 
help them. 

International Defense and Aid Fund 
for Southern Africa 
P.O. Box 17 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

• 

A CORRECTION 

I regret that in my lead on West Eu- 
rope in the March 27 News & Letters, 
the ruling party in the last coalition 
government in Ireland was referred to 
incorrectly as Fianna Gael. It is Fine 
Gael. 

Mary Holmes 
Detroit 


FIGHTING AUTOMATION 

I was talking about automation with 
a meatpacking worker at Hebrew Na- 
tional when he told me it came to their 
plant in the form of a “Kosher ma- 
chine” that replaces the rabbi! Needless 
to say, the workers feel strongly about 
continuing the fight. 

Strike supporter 
New York 

* * * 

On March 28, the Los Angeles P-9 
Support Committee, composed of politi- 
cal groups and labor activists, kicked off 
the national “Boycott Hormel” cam- 
paign for L.A. with an informational 
picket line in front of Ralph’s supermar- 
ket, which has a “special relationship” 
with Hormel to stock its products. . We 
talked to a lot of people going into the 


A South African speaker was asked at 
a meeting here where people can read 
about what is really happening in South 
Africa, since the press is so heavily cen- 
sored. The speaker, an organizer for a 
Black South African trade union, held 
up N&L and said, “This is where you 
can read reports directly from South 
Africa. N&L tells the truth about what 
is happening there. It is the only revo- 
lutionary paper in the U.S.” It made 
me wonder if the logo of N&L’s “Free- 
dom Journal” should not read: “From 
South Africa Uncensored.” 

Women’s Liberationist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Enclosed is a sub to N&L, which I’ve 
read off and on over the years. I mostly 
agree with Marxist-Humanist ideas I’ve 
read — breaking down the division of 
thinking and doing, the East bloc is 
state-capitalist, the emphasis on think- 
ing dialectically, etc. But I prefer to 
consider myself an ecological humanist... 
So many different ideologies go by the 
name of Marxism that the word doesn’t 
convey much, and the most prominent 
are associated with Social Democratic 
and Communist Parties. Those Marx- 


market, many of whom were interested 
and friendly, and we received local TV 
coverage. 

One man who came down to picket 
was from the Communications Workers 
of America (CWA), and he said that 
their union was giving full support to 
the P-9 strikers because CWA workers 
are involved in the same struggle, 
against Automation and contract con- 
cessions, that the meatpackers are fac- 
ing and fighting. “It’s like, with all the 
Automation, the companies won’t have 
any use for us anymore,” he said. “But 
we don’t want to be the unemployed 
blacksmiths of the future.” 

The next supermarket picket is 
scheduled for April 18, Easter weekend. 
BOYCOTT HORMEL! 

News & Letters Comm, members 
'■ Los Angeles 


isms have become ideological covers for 
statist forms of capitalism. 

From what I’ve read of Marxist-Hu- 
manism and N&L, I think I believe in a 
stronger role for a revolutionary organi- 
zation in projecting alternatives and ca- 
talyzing action, but I agree that the or- 
ganization’s function is educational and 
catalytic, not to take power on behalf of 
the people. The Green movement is 
very diverse ideologically and in the 
process of sorting itself out... I hope 
some of your people will come to the 
Green Conference in Vermont in July 
and challenge Greens with your per- 
spectives. 

Ecological humanist 
Vermont 

* * * 

A free and just society won’t come 
through a party but through organiza- 
tions like yours, critical of all existing 
ideologies. I speak of your work wherev- 
er I go. Thank you for you r support of 
Marxist Humanism in Eastern Europe. 
You more than any others have conti- 
nuously expressed your solidarity and 
support for our struggles. 

Dissident 
East Europe 
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Debates at Black Americas conference 


Los Angeles , Cal. — About 50 writers and stu- 
dents, mainly Black, attended an unusual, stimulating 
conference at Scripps College, April 2-4, entitled “Cross 
Examinations: A Discourse on the Black Americas.” It 
revealed the revolutionary nature of the Black U.S.-Car- 
ibbean dialogue, the Black intellectual reaching out to 
original revolutionary impulses — and the type of barri- 
ers that some would erect to dull this cutting edge. 

At one session, Michelle Cliff’s reading of a soon-to- 
be-published work focused on a young woman’s awaken- 
ing in the struggle against racism during the Black Rev- 
olution of the 1960s. It was a magnificent poetic descrip- 
tion of those political years; Cliff made the movement 
come alive through the voice of one individual, begin- 
ning to comprehend the full meaning of her own life’s 
experiences, her yearnings and passions. 

And yet, discussion of Cliffs reading by some of 
the Black intellectuals present was reduced to a cri- 
tique of her style — that she didn’t write in dialect — 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

cussions and meetings among students. 

The anonymous pamphleteer called on the TU stu- 
dent body to “band together Brothers and Sisters with 
U.S. (United Students).” At the same time, TU’s histo- 
ry of struggle was brought to bear on the present stu- 
dent crisis in the flyer in the following manner: 

“Tuition has increased by approximately 10% in the last 
two years. For damn sure the quality of education 
here at luxurious Tuskegee University has not im- 
proved. 

“Hey, the conspiracy is on and after a while Brothers and 
Sisters like you and I will not be able to afford this place, 
and that is what they, the people who operate this place 
want — out with the Field Niggers and in with the House 
Niggers— commonly referred to as the Bourgeoisie. Let us 
band together and send a message not to the White House 
but to the Red Brick House (Kresge administration build- 
ing) where our so-called masters labor. Let it be known to 
the Masters in the Big Red Brick House the Field Niggers 
built this place and Field Niggers are here to stay. 

“ Often times we are angered by the injustice that is hap- 
pening to our fellow Brothers and Sisters all over the world 
and, we wish we could do something about it, but we can’t 
because it is out of our hands. However, now the injustice 
is being done to you, not by the White man but directly by 
the Black man, and the situation is in your hands. You, my 
Brothers and Sisters, have the unique opportunity to change 
the direction and course of luxurious Tuskegee University’s 
policies that are forced upon you..." 

When the next underground leaflet appeared it was in 
response to Payton’s address at the all-university as- 
sembly, and it called for a noon day rally on April 3. 
Despite the legendary history of TU’s administrative in- 
timidation of students, faculty and staff, as especially 
portrayed in Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man, some 400 
students gathered for the rally, not at the exposed out- 
door location called for in the leaflet, but in the stu- 
dent-controlled College Union under the cafeteria. 

This spontaneous change of location by the students 
reveals to what extent student opposition to administra- 
tion policy is compelled to live an underground exist- 
ence in face of administrative intimidation. It also 
shows, however, to what extent students are determined 
to have their first act of protest not be their last. 

After all, Reagan is coming for May commencement 
exercises, and while Pres. Payton refuses to support a 
student conference on South Africa, presumably because 
it is “too controversial,” his tuition increase and Reagan 
invitation have now set in motion a student movement 
that promises to focus more controversy on TU than 
Booker T. Washington ever hoped to stem with his At- 
lanta Compromise. Students have “cast down their 
buckets” and brought up a new generation of struggle 
at Tuskegee University. 

Black Belt boycott 

Selma, Ala. — The sight has become a familiar one 
over the last several years in the Alabama Black Belt. 
Black community activists associated with the Alabama 
New South Coalition (ANSC) walk a picket line in front 
of a local white owned business on Broad St. in Selma, 
carrying picket signs protesting racial discrimination in 
the hiring of Blacks. 

The business this time Ls Pilcher- McBryde drugstore. 
Mrs. Marie Foster, the leader of the picket line, is a ci- 
vil rights veteran going back to the 1950s, who sets such 
day-to-day activities in the rich historical context of the 
movement she experienced. 

"Never have Blacks worked in Pilcher-McBryde, 
except in the menial jobs. We’re going to picket oth- 
er drugstores like this. They think they won’t feel 
the boycott, but few Blacks have crossed this line. 

“I was active in Selma against Sheriff Jim Clark back 
in 1964. We called in Dr. King and SCLC, then. My 
church. Tabernacle Baptist, held the first mass meeting 
in Selma on May 13, 1963. That was before Brown’s 
Chapel became the center of the Selma movement.” 

Pilcher-McBryde has refused to talk with ANSC 
about its discriminatory hiring practices, and when Mrs. 
Foster called to discuss the ANSC employment survey 
of businesses in Selma, she had the phone rudely hung 
up in her face. ANSC activists have used such picket 
lines to draw attention to the larger Dallas County gov- 
ernment, which remains as lily-white as Pilcher-Mc- 
Bryde. — Observer 


rather than an appreciation for the poetry of free- 
dom that sang in the young woman’s thoughts. 

As revealing was a session which centered specifically 
on politics and less on literature. Cedric Robinson’s pa- 
per on Frantz Fanon tried to disengage Fanon from 
Marx, who, according to Robinson, was the “representa- 
tive of the emerging bourgeoisie of the 19th century”! 
Robinson’s presentation as well divorced several of Fa- 
non’s sharp statements from the whole development of 
his ideas during the decade of the 1950s, making the 
Algerian Revolution into an abstraction. 

Robert Hill, the editor of the Marcus Garvey Papers, 
reduced Garvey to a “trickster” providing “cultural af- 
firmation”! A paper by Selwyn Cudjoe on “James, Har- 
ris, Melville” inadvertently demonstrated what Cudjoe 
himself had called “fiction in history books.” Cudjoe 
himself had called C.L.R. James’ return to a study of 
Melville’s Moby Dick in the period 1953-55 as a search 
for the “original American character.” 

But this was challenged by a Marxist-Humanist 
who showed that these were the very years James 
was pulling away from the American worker’s 
character, rejecting Marxism and the direction for an 
American Marxist paper that would be a unity of 
worker and intellectual. He referred to the docu- 
ments on James in The Marxist-Humanist Archives, 
specifically on "The Appearance of Differences in the 
Johnson-Forest Tendency.” 

Another Marxist-Humanist comrade, a Black worker, 
challenged the speakers to address the hunger for ideas 
of freedom in the Watts ghetto, and establish the link 
between their thoughts and those who are crying out 
for freedom as concrete now. 

Clearly, the animating spirit of Black thought is the 
struggle for freedom. The conference leaves one asking: 
why, then, do some of today’s Black intellectuals reduce 
the role of revolutionary thinkers and activists like Gar- 
vey and Fanon? — Cyrus Noveen 


Rally against racism 



Editor’s note: Three hundred University of Michigan 
students came out for the Second Annual March and 
Rally against Racism and Apartheid, held April 4 to 
commemorate the assassination of the Rev. Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr. It came at a time of new racist incidents 
and mass protests at the University.' (See April 10, 
N&L). The march began at the Diag on campus and 
went through town where it was joined by Black com- 
munity members fighting for quality, integrated public 
schools; religious groups; and a contingent from UAW 
Local 735, GM Hydramatic at Willow Run. Below we 
print an interview with a Black woman student who 
participated in the rally and is active in UCAR (Unit- 
ed Coalition Against Racism), a student organization 
active in the campus protests. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — About three weeks ago, my 
friend and I were walking from one dorm to another. It 
was dark but not really late. A carful of five white 
males pulled up next to us, and one guy screamed at 
my friend, do you want to have sex? We didn’t say any- 
thing, and he made some comment. They were talking 
and all of a sudden a rock came from the car and came 
close to hitting my friend’s face. They just took off. 
That kind of thing goes on every single day — maybe not 
a rock, but a lot <5 comments. 

The reason UCAR got together was to get the univer- 
sity, the communtiy and the students to do something 
about this. Nobody should have to live like that and be 
afraid to walk around. UCAR gets four or five docu- 
mented incidents everyday. We can’t do anything about 
the specific incidents such as what happened to us. But 
when we go to the university administration to show 
how bad the racism is, we have documented proof. 

When Jesse Jackson came here, he served as a medi- 
ator between UCAR, BAM III (Black Action Move- 
ment), other minority groups, and the university. Some 
things got ironed out and some didn’t. We’re back to 
the same old business as usual. 

Only two of the 12 demands have been dealt 
with— -the proposal to establish a vice-provost of mi- 
nority affairs, and to give an honorary degree to Nel- 
son Mandela. But there are ten more demands they 
haven’t said anything about, especially increasing 
minority enrollment, Black enrollment specifically. 

We have to continue and not just stop with one or 
two demands. Racism is everywhere, and I don’t think 
it’s just going to go away. If you’re not being treated 
fairly, you can’t just take it. No one is going to fight for 
you — you have to fight for yourself. 


Coming next issue 

Today’s struggles in the Black Belt 

by Lou Turner 



Domestic workers organize 


Johannesburg, South Africa^- The South Afri- 
can Domestic Workers Union (SADWU) is gearing up 
for action against employers to increase pressure on the 
government to extend trade union rights to its mem- 
bers. Domestic workers, like farmworkers, are excluded 
from legislation governing labour relations and workers’ 
rights. A memorandum sent to the Minister of Manpow- 
er more than three years ago has not yielded satisfacto- 
ry results. 

According to the union’s Transvaal secretary, Marga- 
ret Nhlapo, the minister has repeatedly delayed re- 
sponding to the memorandum. Nhlapo will not say what 
action against employers is being planned — but a strike 
has not been ruled out. 

But she cautions that a domestic workers’ strike will 
not have the desired impact unless the majority of 
workers outside the union are organized. 

The union has been organizing workers at a rapid 
pace. One of the major problems is organizing domestic 
workers into strong structures. This has not been easy, 
given the fact that domestic work is not as highly so- 
cialized as factory or mine labour. But the union has 
consolidated street committees, the equivalent of factory 
committees, in almost all regions. The major task of the 
street committees is to monitor working conditions and 
to take up grievances with employers in a particular 
street. 


Who are homeless? 

Los Angeles, Cal. — An afternoon rally on April 4 
drew 400 people to City Hall to hear the impassioned 
declarations of homeless organizers battling this most 
vile skeleton in America’s closet. “In this land of afflu- 
ence, homelessness should not be,” cried* spokesman " 
Ted Hayes. 

Listen to who the homeless are; not “the unfortu- 
nates,” but unemployed workers. One Black man col- 
lecting donations angrily informed donors that “I 
shouldn’t be here. I went to college and I have eight 
years experience in electro-mechanical assembly. No- 
body will hire me now, just because I’m homeless.” 

Another man expressed frustration at the move- 
ment’s stalemate, "All I see is that the leaders just 
keep going back to the county supervisor over and 
over, and nothing happens. Fm afraid those politi- 
cians are gonna drop the issue. It seems like helping 
us hurts their position- Another reason they don’t 
care — look around you — most of us are Black.” 

Nothing coming from the system has worked, despite 
continuous homeless people’s vigils. A different begin- 
ning was expressed at another rally later that same 
night; a rally linking South African, Central American, 
and homeless struggles, —Wayne Carter 


Marxist-Humanist Books 


□ Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 

and from Marx to Mao 

1982 edition. New introduction by author 372 pgs. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy 

of Revolution , , , ... 234 pgs. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics 

of Revolution: Reaching for the Future 294 
Pgs- . 

by Raya Dunayevskaya ..... $15.95 per copy 
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Youth 


Stop war drives, East and West 1 


by Sheila Fuller 

Two differing views on “Reagan, Gorbachev and their 
bi-polar world”* (Raya Dun^yevskaya’s Theory/Practice 
columns in the last two issues of N&L) have made me 
both very excited and concerned about the April 25 
demonstration against Reagan’s foreign policies. 

One view is from a 20 year-old working youth who is 
planning to go to the demonstration, who told me, “I 
like what Dunayevskaya had to say on Marxism in Lat- 
in America and the spontaneity of its revolutions. Reag- 
an and Gorbachev want to dominate and crush all spon- 
taneous revolutions. I’m sick of people not being able to 
dictate their own future because Russia and the U.S. 
are trying to dominate everything. Reagan’s practice for 
an invasion of Nicaragua scares the hell out of me.” 

The other view is from a N&L subscriber who 
wrote, "I wish to take issue with Dunayevskaya’s 
essay....Gorbachev did not 'save’ Reagan — he made 
him an offer he could not refuse....For the second 
time in the 20th Century, a major revolution in hu- 
manism is happening in Russia.” I think she repre- 
sents the view of many. How can those of us who 
are looking for a totally new human alternative, in- 
dependent of both nuclear- superpowers, confront 
this attitude that still wants to attach the movement 
to a state power? 

That question of how to oppose war by remaining in- 
dependent of both poles of capitalism and raising a ban- 
ner of what we are for is crucial to the movement to- 
day. Therefore, I want to look at how Marxist-Human- 
ism responded to the U.S, invasion of the Bay of Pigs 
26 years ago this month, and how that response can il- 
luminate our struggle today. 

OPPOSE BOTH NUCLEAR POLES 

The very day the CIA-backed invasion of the Bay of 
Pigs was announced, April 22, 1961, Raya Dunayevska- 
ya felt the insufficiency of waiting the few weeks for the 

Letter from Steinmetz 

(continued from page 1) 

Everything that goes on in the neighborhood is 
blamed on us. Kids from St. Ferdinand were caught by 
Steinmetz doing graffiti; do you hear about this? Oh, no. 

If you say you go to Steinmetz, people look at you 
like you have the plague. We are tired of it and are 
going down fighting. 

I think we have taken enough abuse, and so have our 
parents. We Would like to know what we did to have so 
much hate going on in our neighborhood. 

Come to Steinmetz anytime. 

Also, they put closed campus on a referendum in our 
ward (April 7). Only certain precincts were allowed to 
vote; people miles away from Steinmetz were allowed to 
vote; some people who are close to the school should 
have been allowed to vote and weren’t able to. 

St. Ferdinand parish also allowed this Mr. Babbo and 
his group to stand by the church while masses were 
going on and have people sign petitions against Stein- 
metz. People would say they didn’t know anything was 
going on. Mr. Babbo and Jay Clarke would tell the peo- 
ple stories so they would sign. Do you think this is right 
when some of their parishioners go to Steinmetz? 

This NNF had people outside Steinmetz the day of 
the primary voting, blocking our way — catching all the 
people who vote at Steinmetz with papers against Stein- 
metz. They were all the way up to the door, which is 
illegal, and no one stopped them. 

The students want to know. 

Who is behind all this? 

We are a group of students who like Steinmetz and 
who enjoy going home for lunch. 

Thanks for listening. 

If you care about students — try to investigate. 

New York’s ‘S.O.S. Racism’ 

(continued from page 1) 

So far, we’ve done one such workshop. We started by 
asking questions, inviting the kids to talk about racism, 
getting their ideas. We also discussed pictures that the 
second graders had drawn about racism. Towards the 
end of the teach-in, we played a game in which the 
children could understand how it felt to discriminate 
and be discriminated against. We have already set ten- 
tative dates with other classes and hope to be doing 
these workshops more often. 

On April 3, we held a benefit with high school bands 
and speakers. With the money we raised, we will pay 
for the reproduction of literature to educate people 
about racism. We will also buy materials for the men- 
tioned workshops. We hope to have another benefit be- 
fore this school year terminates. 

As a group, we also attend demonstrations. In Janu- 
. ary, S.O.S. attended the march and rally in front of 
Mayor Koch’s house to protest the Howard Beach rac- 
ist attack. (I was surprised to see the riot cops expect- 
ing violence at the rally.) 

S.O.S. and another New York youth organization 
have already filled two busloads to attend the April 25 
demonstration in Washington, D.C., for justice and 
peace in Central America and southern Africa. 

I personally put S.O.S. above schoolwork on my list 
of priorities. I think history is important to understand 
the present and future, but what good are logarithms if 
I get blown up by a nuclear bomb? I don’t see how 
sines and cosines (trigonometry) are going to stop a 
third world war. — Student activist 


publication of News & Letters to respond, and pub- 
lished a “Pre liminar y Statement on the Crisis over 
Cuba.”* It declared our opposition not only to Kenne- 
dy’s imperialism but to that other nuclear pole, Russia. 

It critically discussed the development of the Cu- 
ban Revolution from its beginning when Marxist- 
Humanism had greeted Castro's declaration that this 
was a humanist revolution, to Castro’s administra- 
tive mentality that was transforming the revolution 
into its opposite; and it singled out the ramifications 
of the U.S. invasion: John F. Kennedy’s attempt to 
clamp down on the movement at home: under the 
name of fighting "subversion.” 

It concluded: “This is what must concern us. This, 
and not taking sides other than opposition to both 
sides, is what we must single out as the threat to the 
struggle for the minds of men. This is far beyond the 
Cuban struggle. This is the American revolution. This is 
the world anti-war struggle. All this the Kennedy Admi- 
nistration has declared war on...” 

GORBACHEV IS NO ALTERNATIVE 

The point was to never separate the opposition to 
both poles of capitalism from the new human society 
that we were for. As horrible as Reagan is, the alterna- 
tive is not to be seen in a Gorbachev. 

It is Gorbachev, after all, who is waging war 
against the Afghan people, who, as Dunayevskaya 
points out in "Reagan, Gorbachev and their bi-polar 
world,” "out of the blue came” to rescue Reagan 
from the Iran arms-for-hostage affair "waving the 
red flag of arms control as if it were stars and 
stripes forever,” and whose interest in Europe is to 
"uncouple it from the U.S.” 

Today, 26 years after the Bay of Pigs invasion, the 
threat to the survival of humanity by the two super- 
powers’ race for nuclear superiority is much greater 
and, opposed to that, new revolutionary movements are 
arising around the globe. The need to not separate the 
opposition to war from a discussion of how to fight for 
freedom without following any state power becomes 
more urgent than ever. Would you like to join this dis- 
cussion when we march on April 25? Please look for the 
News and Letters Committees’ literature table there. 

* This statement became the first in a series of Weekly Political Let- 
ters that Dunayevskaya began to write as political-philosophic analyses 
of world crises. See Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Wayne State Uni- 
versity Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs, #2906-3153. 


Los Angeles, Cal. — A lot of students seem to be 
returning to fashion and disco these days, and they 
don’t have time for “uncool” things like politics. But, 
still, the “Students for Consciousness” group here at 
Fairfax High puts out a newsletter on topics like Cen- 
tral America, South Africa, Irangate, and the homeless. 
People must read them, because you see very few cop- 
ies in the trash basket. 

That newsletter must have an effect because it’s mak- 
ing some people angry. There’ve been editorials in the 
school newspaper saying, “Why don’t these guys keep 
this stuff to themselves, or else other groups like the 
KKK will also start exercising their Constitutional 
rights.” 

In our history class, we force the teacher to dis- 
cuss issues that are happening in the world. Other- 
wise, the history we’re taught could get a good rat- 
ing from a white supremacist group. There’s no 
Black history taught at all. All we do is prepare for 
this big test we are having in May; and we’re not 
going to get past World War H. We’re going to skip 
the Civil Rights Movement, the Free Speech Move- 
ment, the ’Nam protests — and nothing happened in 
the ’70s, they say, so there’s nothing to talk about 
there. 

They want to cut us off from the outside world. The 
school is like a jail. I read the article in N&L (April 10) 
about the students who walked out of the school in Chi- 
cago because of the closed campus policy. That was 
great. We also have that, which means you can’t go out 
at lunch. The gates are locked. If they see you walking 
around outside school, they’ll bust you. 

In fact, the school was designed by someone who 
designed jails. The windows are too high to crawl 
out of, too small to even look out of. You can’t get 
out or even look out. When you walk around the 
school, the administrators stare at you, just like 
you’re a prisoner. There are security guards with 
guns. 

It’s dehumanizing. You see all these fences, and you 
see people walking outside — and there’s a locked fence 
between you and them. You have to sneak around to 
get out. Sometimes it’s fun, but you really get tired of 
it, and wish they would let you relate a little with the 
outside world because they really are literally locking us 
away from it. 

It’s like, school life is school life, and anything outside 
of school you’ll learn about after you graduate. 

— Fairfax student 


New illuminations on Marxist-Humanism 


(continued from page 5) 

(Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm #1492). 
They formed the basis for a philosophic correspondence 
between Dunayevskaya and the two other leaders of the 
state-capitalist tendency, C.L.R. James and Grace Lee 
(microfilm #1595 and #9234). In 1953 came her Letters 
on Hegel’s Absolute Idea. Here she has a “dialogue” 
with Lenin on his breaking off his Notebooks on Hegel 
before he fully goes through the Absolute Idea. 

However, in her Marxism and Freedom (1958), the 
focus is not on any shortcut in Lenin’s encounter with 
Hegel; rather, it is on “Lenin and the Dialectic: A Mind 
in Action,” where she presents Lenin’s encounter with 
Hegel’s dialectic as the ground for what she terms the 
Great Divide in Marxism. In Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, her chapter on Lenin is entitled “The Shock of 
Recognition and the Philosophic Ambivalence of Lenin.” 
The discussion of philosophic ambivalence is not about 
Lenin’s commentary in the Notebooks, but about his 
failure to publish them and discuss them publicly, his 
ambivalence towards his own work. 

But now, in working out a book on Dialectics of Or- 
ganization and Philosophy, Dunayevskaya has felt the 
necessity to work out the philosophic source of Lenin’s 
failure to reorgahize his organizational conceptions. In 
her view it is no longer sufficient to work out the politi- 
cal reasons for his organizational attitude. (See Chapter 
XI of Marxism and Freedom, “Forms of Organization: 
The Relationship of the Spontaneous Self-Organization 
of the Proletariat to the ‘Vanguard Party.’ ”) 

Her new perception encompasses the fact that Le- 
nin’s ambivalence rested not so much on the ques- 
tion of the extension or "application” of his Philo- 
sophic Notebooks to "organization,” as it rested on 
the fact that Lenin’s Notebooks in and of themselves 
ended in a shortcut. He magnificently extended a 
hand to practice, but never fully immersed himself in 
the dialectic when the dialectic was the chapter on 
Absolute Idea in the Science of Logic. Instead, Lenin 
remains on the threshold of the Absolute in the Idea 
of Cognition, and restricts his comments on the Ab- 
solute to how Hegel presented it in much abbreviat- 
ed form in the Smaller Logic of the Encyclopedia 
rather than in the Science of Logic. And yet it is 
precisely that Absolute Idea which Dunayevskaya ar- 
gues holds the key for the relation between philoso- 
phy and revolutionary activity, including organiza- 
tion in our era when Absolute Idea is seen as New 
Beginning. (See especially "Absolute Negativity as 
New Beginning,” Ch. 1 of Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion.) 

Here is how she formulates the thrust of her work-in- 
progress in one of her “Talking to Myself’ notes: “What 
I’m driving at is that, unless we work out the dialectic 
in philosophy itself, the dialectic of organization, wheth- 
er it be from the vanguard party or that bom from 
spontaneity, would be just different forms of organiza- 
tion, instead of an organization that is so inseparable 


from its philosophic ground that form and content are 
one.” (Oct. 6, 1986) 

DIALECTICS OF PHILOSOPHY; 

DIALECTICS OF ORGANIZATION; 

IN HEGEL, JN MARX 

The working out of “the dialectic of philosophy itself’ 
in relation to “dialectics of organization” has compelled 
a return 2 by Dunayevskaya to the writings of Hegel. In 
particular she has chosen to concentrate on his final 
writings — both the Third Attitude to Objective for 
ed in the Smaller Logic and the final three ? 

of Philosophy of Mind added only in 1830-31, just be- 
fore Hegel’s death. 

Here is how she recently phrased the crueiality of 
this period of Hegel’s life-work: “Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Mind — which Lenin didn’t touch at all, especially its fi- 
nal three syllogisms — and all the prefaces, introduc- 
tions, attitudes to objectivity of the Smaller Logic, 
were written after the Science of Logic had already 
been completed and Hegel was re-examining his whole 
life’s work. Thus, the 1830-31 writings of Hegel are as 

critical as those of Marx’s last decade.” 

* * * 

Space will not permit us here to follow into the new 
work that Dunayevskaya has begun on Hegel as well as 
on Marx’s concept of organization, particularly under 
the impact of the Paris Commune. 3 Instead, I want to 
end where I began: with the new illumination on the 
philosophic expression of Marxist-Humanism that comes 
from new digging into the work of Hegel, Marx and Le- 
nin. As well the illumination extends to the kind of po- 
litical-theoretical-philosophic journalism we are under- 
taking with a biweekly News & Letters. Post-Marx 
Marxists are forever talking and writing of leadership, 
leadership, leadership, the Party, the Party, the Party, 
within their journals, as if that were the magic formula 
for facing the crisis within post-Marx Marxism and the 
insoluble contradictions of capitalist class society. 

But any serious grappling with questions of organiza- 
tion — whether of a Marxist group, or the self-organizing 
of masses in motion — cannot escape from working out * 
the dialectics of philosophy, the revolutionary philoso- 
phy that Marx created anew out of the Hegelian dialec- 
tic, and which is again the task of our age. Any short- 
cuts from this task will end in diversions from the revo- 
lutionary uprooting needed. The pathway toward new 
human relations, including organization, lies in working 
out and concretizing the dialectics of a philosophy of 
revolution. 

— Eugene Walker 

2. Raya Dunayevskaya’s writings on Hegel are quite extensive. Among 

the major ones to consult are Summaries of Hegel’s Major Writings: 
Notes on Phenomenology; on Science of Logic; on Encyclopedia of 
Philosophical Sciences (Microfilm #2806-2842); Letters on the Abso- 
lute Idea (#1797-1812); and “Absolute Negativity as New Beginning,” 
Chapter 1 of Philosophy and Revolution. 4 

3. For an earlier study of Marx on Organization, see “The Philosopher of 
Permanent Revolution Creates New Ground for Organization,” Chapter 
XI of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation «nd Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution. 
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Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


Chile: mass protests during the Pope’s visit 


The vast crowds which came out to 

f reet Pope John Paul II — 500,000 on 
pril 2 in the Santiago slum neighbor- 
hood of La Bendera, one million April 3 
in central Santiago, 400,000 on April 5 
in the working-class center Concep- 
cion — were not only strong in their 
numbers. Even more powerful was the 
bursting forth onto the world stage of 
their elemental anger at over 14 years 
of the fascist rule of General Pinochet. 

This was seen both in the impas- 
sioned speeches made by grassroots ac- 
tivists and in the pitched battles youths 
fought with police at each gathering. 

At La Bandera, a woman identi- 
fied as Jimina stated: "They want 
us passive, we have no freedom to 
participate and when we do, we are 
repressed and beaten. Many young 
people have been detained or ban- 
ished or were injured or killed for 
demanding dignified life.” Through 
prior negotiations with the regime, 
these and other calls to resistance 
were broadcast live on a nationwide 
TV station owned by the Catholic 
Church. 

In Concepcion, the fishermen’s feder- 
ation, the teachers’ union and the dock- 
workers’ union all addressed open let- 
ters to the Pope. They stated tnat any 
attempts to strike against starvation 
wages or to change repressive labor 
laws were “cruelly repressed.” A disa- 
bled stevedore spoke to the crowd of 
400,000, demanding “total freedom for 
workers’ organizations.” Everywhere the 
youth predominated. 

The Pope’s visit was nothing less 
than an attempt to take over the oppo- 
sition to Pinochet so as to prevent a 
genuinely revolutionary opposition from 
setting the agenda for a post-Pinochet 


Chile. On Chilean soil he did not speak 
out against the dictatorship, but warned 
against violent attempts to change Chi- 
lean society. 

Both Pinochet and the U.S. were 
jolted on Sept. 7, 1986 by a well-co- 
ordinated, pre-planned, and very 
nearly successful attack on Pino- 
chet’s motorcade by 20 guerrillas 
armed with automatic rifles and ba- 
zookas. 



Youth stone police in Chile 

In addition, new forms of revolution- 
ary organization are being worked out 
in the slums by grassroots groups oper- 
ating outside the channels of any of the 
Left parties. As an activist from Santia- 
go wrote last year: “Many of the self-or- 
ganized groups are anti-party because 
they have been used as tools by the 
mam parties.” 

Though some church officials have 


supported the fight against Pinochet, 
the Pope made clear who he thinks is 
the main enemy: “Comparison between 
Chile and Poland is incorrect. In Chile, 
the regime is by definition transitional. 
One cannot say the same thing about 
Poland.” The Chilean masses know that 
statement to be a lie, having suffered 
for so many long years under the totali- 
tarian regime of Pinochet. 

India: human rights 

Bihar, India — How does one pros- 
ecute the State? On April 19, 198®, in 
the small town of Arwal in Bihar, cen- 
tral India, over 500 unarmed, landless 
peasants belonging to the “Mazdoor 
Kissan Sangrash Samiti” (MKSS, 
Workers and Peasants Struggle Com- 
mittee) were demonstrating outside the 
local police station hgainst the inaction 
of the police when their lands had been 
encroached upon by rich landlords. The 
police cornered the gathering and 
opened blind fire on the people, killin g 
more than 23 and injuring many more. 

The legal system does not recognize 
state violence as a crime. But the Indi- 
an Peoples Commission for Human 
Rights has been formed and has taken 
up the Arwal case as its first one. 
Twenty eyewitnesses have entered de- 
positions before the sitting tribunal in 
New Delhi on Feb. 7-8, 1987. 

The Indian Peoples Commission for 
Human Rights is one of the first of its 
kind in the Third World. It is to receive 
petitions concerning violations of hu- 
man rights by the Indian state. 

With the opening up of markets and 
natural resources to foreign capital, the 
introduction of automation and the 
massive deforestation programs by in- 
dustries, the Indian state is becoming 
more and more undemocratic and vio- 
lent. The Indian Peoples Commission 
for Human Rights has the potential to 
shape a fitting reply. — JBR 


The Spanish clergy 

The Pope chose the eve of his depar- 
ture for Latin America to beatify two 
priests and three nuns executed during 
the Spanish Civil War. That act opens 
old wounds which the Spanish Socialist 
Government has been trying to heal. 

The service, held in St. Peter’s Basili- 
ca, was the occasion for the gathering 
of the nobility and Spanish clergy who 
have consistently supported Franco and 
fascism. The fascist clergy have been 
trying for years to raise to sainthood 
the members of the clergy who were 
killed during the Civil War. Pope Paul 
VI suspended the effort in 1964, but 
Pope John Paul II revived it in 1983. 

The Spanish Civil War, which took 
place when the military forces revolted 
against the legally elected Spanish Loy- 
alist Government, lasted for three years. 
The Catholic Church was inseparably 
linked with the fascist cause, and the 
resentment of the Spanish workers 
against the activities of the Church re- 
sulted in the deaths of hundreds of the 
clergy. Thousands of workers and peas- 
ants were slaughtered by Franco and 
his fascist allies. 

French workers 

On March 22, no less than 200,000 
workers demonstrated in Paris against 
the conservative Chirac government’s 
attempt to cut social security and wel- 
fare. The demonstrators came from all 
over France, in the greatest outpouring 
of French labor since the last days of 
the Giscard government in 1979. Even 
though the organization and leadership 
of the demonstration was entirely under 
the Communist Party/General Confed- 
eration of Workers (CGT) control, the 
demonstrators were not Communist 
only, but represented a large sector of 
the working class as a whole. This mas- 
sive labor outpouring followed closely 
after the November/December student 
movement and the December/January 
spontaneous railroad strikes from below. 


New immigration law spreads fear; solidarity needed 


(continued from page 1) 

most will not qualify for legalized resident status under 
the new immigration law. 

The key provisions of the law (known as Simpson-Ro- 
dino) center on: (1) civil and criminal sanctions against 
employers who, after Nov. 6, 1986, hire persons unau- 
thorized to work in the United States; (2) a legalization 
'or so-called “amnesty” program for immigrants who can 
prove they have resided continuously in the U.S. since 
before Jan. 1, 1982, and those who worked in agriculture 
for at least 90 days from May 1, 1985 to May 1, 1986. 

The regulations formulated by the INS to imple- 
ment the amnesty provision put roadblocks every 
| step of the way in front of even those who, by "in- 
tent” of Congress, do qualify under the limited legali- 
zation program: from the $185 per person legaliza- 
tion fee; to the disqualifying effects of absences from 
the U.S. or receipt of public assistance; to the ulti- 
mate trap — the need to show a five-year-long docu- 
mented life in the U.S. on the part of those who for 
years deliberately left no trace of their existence. 

“Everyone is anxious,” said a young Mexican worker. 
“No one knows what will happen. People are already 
being fired from their jobs. Husbands and wives have to 
decide what to do if only one qualifies; there is no ex- 
tension of legalization to spouse or children. Everyone is 
full of questions that no one seems able to answer.” 

The very concept of “amnesty,” portrayed as "gener- 
osity,” is being questioned on the Mexican side of the 
border. Jorge Bustamante, Director of Tijuana’s College 
of the Northern Border, has written of “the Mexican 
perspective [of] a migratory phenomenon characterized 
by a demand for cheap labor in the U.S... .‘Generosity’ 
has no place within this notion, but rather the very un- 
equal economic interests of ‘buyers’ and ‘sellers’ of labor 
in an unfair international market...” 

LABOR ACROSS BORDERS 

It is, indeed, control of labor that is at the heart of 
the “Immigration Control Act” of 1986 — not to “save 
American jobs,” as the propaganda asserts, but to en- 
sure a cheap, docile labor force, documented and undo- 
cumented, for American business and agriculture. 

* The special provisions for granting temporary legal 
status for certain agricultural workers hearken back to 
the bracero program of some 30 years ago, when its sti- 
pulations requiring adequate housing, food, wages ai 
working conditions for “legal” farmworkers (braceros) 
were rarely enforced. Bracero workers were often used 
as strike-breakers, and were themselves deported as 
“subversives” if they attempted to organize. 

It was following the ending of the bracero program in 
1964 that a new wave of successful farmworker unioni- 
zation began, but Cesar Chavez’s United Farm Workers 
had to learn through bitter struggle that successful 
farmworker organization depends on organizing docu- 
mented and undocumented farmworkers alike. In Arizo- 
na, the Arizona Farm Workers Union began on that 
ground, in the late 1970s, and extended their organizing 
and communication across the Mexican border. 


In the cities, garment worker organizers are finding 
that Simpson-Rodino is having its desired, if temporary, 
effect of hampering unionization and strikes. Antonio 
Orea of the International Ladies Garment Workers Un- 
ion in Los Angeles told News & Letters of the in- 
creased fear workers are experiencing. Nonetheless he 
told us of a current strike against Ideal Textile, where 
95% of the 200 workers are undocumented. 

In telling of the long struggle to get unions to rec- 
ognize the importance of organizing the undocument- 
ed (he himself had worked as an "illegal” in the gar- 
ment industry a decade ago), Orea added: "We said 
that the undocumented workers could be organized, 
and we did it. Some of the most militant workers 
were undocumented, as in a campaign a few years 
ago with a group of workers from El Salvador. They 
had the highest political consciousness of anybody. 
These people were ready; they were not thinking 
only about organizing a union, they were thinking 
more about what was happening in El Salvador.” 



The ties between workers in the U.S. and in Latin 
America are finding many new forms of expression. Last 
September, the California board of the Amalgamated 
Clothing and Textile Workers Union adopted as a “sis- 
ter union” the Salvadoran Textile Workers, and offered 
assistance to a group of women workers in San Salva- 
dor striking against a Levi Strauss jeans factory. 

SALVADORANS AND GUATEMALANS: 

APPEAL FOR SOLIDARITY * 

Reagan also has El Salvador — and Nicaragua, and 
Mexico — on his mind. Many Mexican activists interpret 
the Simpson-Rodino law, whose threatened employer 
sanctions can be selectively enforced, as a form of pres- 
sure on Mexican President Miguel de la Madrid to 
change his backing of the Contadora peace process, or 
face a flood of deported, unemployed workers and the 
attendant economic chaos. 

U.S. military assistance continues to fund death 
squads and torture, bombings and imprisonment, in El -j 
Salvador and Guatemala, where despite “civilian” re- 
gimes the disappearances and murders continue. Unem- 
ployment and poverty can mean a slow death for de- 
ported Mexicans or Haitians, but a quick, icy death 
could await deported Guatemalan and Salvadoran refu- 
gees. 

Precisely because of this heightened threat to their 
lives, Salvadorans and Guatemalans began mobiliz- 
ing and speaking out with urgent strength. Two 
thousand poured out for a rally in Los Angeles on 
March 22, tinder the slogan, "Without democracy and 
peace we cannot return: No deportations.” 

A Guatemalan man told News & Letters: “In 1984, 
my friends were disappeared. We were active, organizing 
in our neighborhood for basic reforms: wage increases, 
better education. I was 25 years old. The Guatemalan 
National Intelligence Service was searching for me with 
a helicopter equipped with a gun. I had to flee. I know 
that by speaking out openly I run the risk of being de- 
ported to my death, but I have to speak to the North 
American people the truth about Guatemala today.” • 

It is these truths of life and struggle that the new im- 
migration law seeks to smother with fear, and with rac- 
ist scare propaganda directed to American workers, as- 
serting that those from other lands are our enemies. 
The refugees bring a different message. The Latin 
American refugee from Mexico or El Salvador, and the 
Caribbean refugee from Haiti or Jamaica, brings to the 
U.S. rich dimensions of culture and color, and often- 
times the experience of freedom activities in his and her 
native lands. “The INS cannot get rid of all of us,” one 
Guatemalan woman said. “I appeal to North Americans a 
for solidarity.” 

It is this human solidarity that is so needed now. 
Deepened pathways to freedom can begin to unfold as 
we recognize that the struggles of “illegal aliens,” 
against deportations and for a new way of life, are inse- 
parable from all of our own needed struggles for free- 
dom and for new human relationships, right here in the 
U.S., and across all borders. 
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Ongoing struggles in Black Belt 
challenge revolutionary Black thought 

by Lou Turner 


The union 
has two 
' faces 

by John Marcotte 

I would like to turn over my column to the bakery worker, 
Huna, who wrote about “Living the capitalist crisis” in the 
March 13, 1987 N&L . — John Marcotte 

The company where I work just gave us the vacation 
schedule. The maintenance mechanics are yelling that 
they’re being forced to work two weeks before the vaca- 
tion, right through the two-week shut-down, and two 
more weeks after that — and then the eight mechanics 
' start getting their vacation one by one. So they’ll end 
up on vacation in September and October when they 
can’t be with their families. 

(continued on page 3) 


The journey 1 recently made through the rural South 
has cast new illumination on the ongoing nature of 
Black struggle in America for me. Not only can a new 
stage of Black political activism be found in the South 
that is unmatched anywhere in the U.S., but the many 
discussions I had with grassroots and political activists, 
workers, students, academics and journalists in the Ala- 
bama Black Belt and the Mississippi Delta show the 
Black South at a turning point, one which discloses new 
freedom struggles and old contradictions within. 

It would be impossible here to report on all the 
new developments which took me from Tuskegee 
University in Macon County and Lowndes County to 


Wilcox, Sumter and Greene counties in the west Ala- 
bama Black Belt; from a mass meeting around an ed- 
ucation boycott in Senatobia, Miss, to Sugar Ditch in 
Tunica, Miss. — a town whose Third World poverty 
makes it the poorest in the U.S — and from Black 
women catfish workers in Indianola and chicken 
processing workers in Laurel, Miss, to the Southern 
Poverty Law Centers in Montgomery, Alabama. 

Though I wid report on these in subsequent issues, 
here 1 want to begin with Lowndes County, Alabama, 
home of the late editor of News & Letters, Charles 
Denby. Lowndes County had historically been the scene 
of one of the fiercest civil rights struggles in the 1960s. 

LOWNDES COUNTY; POLITICS VS. PEOPLE 



Today, however, that struggle has been subsumed un- 
der the political antagonisms of the two contending 
Black political organizations in the state, the ADC (Ala- 
bama Democratic Conference) and the ANSC (Alabama 
New South Coalition). As one independent activist and 
educator in the school system told me: “Lowndes Coun- 
ty has made a lot of progress but there still needs to be 
a lot more done, especially to meet the needs of die 
children here. The two parties, ADC and ANSC, are 
hungry for power while education is in the middle and 
suffering. That’s my reason for getting out of politics 
and concentrating on helping youth. It's not like the 
1960s. We can’t accept that anymore.” 

Two years ago GE (General Electric) moved into 
Lowndes County, onto 6,200 acres of land. It replaced 
Dan River Mills (DRM) as the largest private employer 
in the county. What, however distinguishes DRM from 
GE is that while DRM employed only 275 workers, 85% 
of them were Black, whereas, GE employed few Blacks 
in the multi-million construction of the plant and ra- 
tionalizes the virtual non-existence of Blacks at its plas- 
tics facility, except in menial positions, by pointing to 
the poor educational system and lack of skilled labor. 
This is in a Black Belt county where more than 60% of 
the Black population lives under the poverty line and 
the unemployment rate is well over 20%. Alabama is 
48th in the nation in the amount spent per student and, 
according to a recent National Education Association 
report, gets only 16.5% of its educational funding from 
local sources compared to a national average of 42%. 

To this, one Lowndes County Black elected offi- 
cial rattles off a litany of criticisms; "Politically, 
we have Blacks in position in Lowndes County — a 
sheriff, four county commissioners, two Black 
mayors, a tax assessor — but things haven’t 
changed since the 1950s and ’60s, Take the school 
system. Test scores are some of the lowest in the 
nation. Yet, we’ve had a Black superintendent 
eight years. Black-on-Black crime is at a peak, 
with a Black sheriff. The court system is all white 
and we can’t elect a Black district judge. Hayne- 
ville and Fort Deposit are 60% Black, yet we have 
not one city council position, and Hayneville and 
Fort Deposit control millions of federal dollars. 

“Man, there are still Black people who have to go to 
the toilet outdoors, while we have a court house full of 
Black elected officials! And what is so tragic about it is 
that proportionately, Black folk have been paying more 
taxes than whites.” 

As one Black worker concluded: “Politicians are not 
looking for what they can do for the people but for 
what the people can do for them. We’re going to a dif- 
ferent form of oppression today, not with chains and 
whips but with no houses, no land, no food. If you could 
win, the white man has bought your winning power.” 

WILCOX COUNTY; LAND AND INDUSTRY 

push for “workfare” as a mandatory requirement for ries of the old. “ " If Lowndes County displays some of the contradic- 

AFDC recepients, if they want to get public assistance. Gorbachev, being no revolutionary and coming from a tions within the unfolding struggle in the Black Belt, 

The human targets of this "reform” are the 3.7 mil- qu i te different “climate,” could serve as a catalyzing the west Alabama counties of Wilcox and Sumter conti- 

w lion families receiving AFDC. The overwhelming ma- personality, but everything else has to ripen here. guous with the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway Pro- 

j jority of these families are single parent families It will take some time before “the ground” is prepar- ject, reveal the ongoing nature of that struggle. Wilcox 

j headed by women, a large percentage of whom are ed. History may surprise us of course. But so far there County, which has become the recent focus of national 

I Black, living in the decaying ghettos of the central is no indication of a rapid change. The sphere of culture media attention as one of Alabama’s poorest counties 

cities with a growing concentration of Black poverty. could be of some importance again, but that is perhaps while possessing some of the state’s most valued re- 

The average benefits that these women receive from the only common factor with the Late 1960s. What we sources, illustrates the Third World dilemma of “the de- 

AFDC range from $92 in Mississippi to $499 in Cali- have to face is, in my opinion, a rather long-term pro- velopment of underdevelopment” plaguing the Black 

forma, hardly enough money to give any family a de- cess G f several years before a “turn” could arrive. South. It also gives the lie to the argument that indus- 

| (continued on page 9) — Observer (continued on page 12) 
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100,000 in Washington D.C. 


50,000 in San Francisco 


Black/Red View 


The politics of poverty 

by John Alan 

In the politics of poverty and welfare, “workfare” has 
now become the current political theme for all those 
politicians in need of a popular political issue to exploit. 
Congress is now busily writing a national “workfare” 
bill that would replace AFDC (Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children). 

President Reagan has sent to Congress “workfare” 
legislation that would give states more leeway in forcing 
people off welfare. Last March the National Governors’ 
Association embraced the idea of replacing welfare 
benefits with work and job training. 

NOTHING NEW ABOUT 'WORKFARE’ 

There is nothing new about “workfare," it has ap- 
peared in other forms and was proposed to Congress in 
1981 by Reagan as a method to purge AFDC of an al- 
leged 800,000 employable recipients. 

What is new, however, is that both liberal Democrats 
and conservative Republicans have joined together to 


Letter from Prague 

Gorbachev in East Europe 

Prague, Czechoslovakia— Tins is being written 
on the eve of Gorbachev’s visit here. Many people have 
many hopes of something changing more quickly and 
more deeply because of his impact on the leaders here. 
Of course these hopes are naive wishful thinking and 
it’s the people here who have to make the changes, but 
this is just to show the atmosphere in which we live — 
and the old custom of these people to look up to some- 
body who would save “us.” 

An observer could see the scared men at the top now 
forced by circumstances — economic and of Gorbachevi- 
an origin — and from below, to pursue a policy that is 
becoming contrary to what they have been doing. No 
one can foresee the course of events. The cracks that 
can be observed— cracks in the walls surrounding the 
Fortress of the “Party and government” — widen, but 
very slowly. People just begin to open their eyes with 
what purports to be a more “open” policy now filtering 
into the mass media. But no comparison can be made 
with the situation of 1967-69, Prague Spring (see Czech- 
oslovakia: Revolution and Counter-Revolution, News 
& Letters, 1968). The situation is very different now in 
every respect, including the vouth and the bitter memo- 
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Reagan’s DRGs extract a pound of flesh 


by Suzanne Casey 


Almost every day now you can read or hear horror 
stories about what one physician writing to the New 
York Times called “medical atrocities” being inflicted 
on hospital patients — especially Medicare patients — un- 
der the Reagan administration’s diagnosis-related-group 
(DRG) program. For women, this is added to the sexism 
and paternalism already permeating medicine. 

Under the DRGs, which are administered by the mis- 
named Department of Health and Human Services, 
fixed hospital payments are mandated for every patient 
admitted with a certain illness or for a certain proce- 
dure. While these guidelines Allegedly do not control 
how a physician treats the individual patient, therp is 
tremendous pressure applied by hospital administrators 
to stay within these limits. 

If a physician prescribes extra procedures or addition- 
al days in the hospital, he/she runs the risk of the pa- 
tient’s insurance not paying beyond what the DRGs 
specify. (And Medicare and Medicaid definitely will 
not.) Because medicine is like any other capitalist busi- 
ness, patients and dedicated health care -workers are 
suffering tremendously under these restrictions. 


'MINOR SURGERY’ 

More and more surgeries are being classified as “mi- 
nor,” using local anesthesia, which is infinitely cheaper, 
although in many cases safer, than general anesthesia. 
However, each patient’s metabolism is different, and 
some patients experience intense pain because local an- 
esthesia alone is not adequate or does not take effect 
quickly enough. A friend who had a double mastectomy 



Women- 

Workhridc 


From women in Mauritius 


Editor’s note : Women’s Liberation- News & Letters just re- 
ceived from the Women's Liberation Movement of Mauritius 
their ‘‘Women’s 'Minimum Program," which was prepared 
for International Women’s Day, 1987, and sent to all major 
political parties there. Mauritius is cm island in the Indian 
Ocean smaller than the state of Rhode Island, with a popu- 
lation of nearly one million. Their 21 points included the 
following: 

•Amendment of the Constitution of Mauritius.. .to 
make unconstitutional all laws which discriminate on 
the grounds of sex. 

•Amendment of the Constitution so as to declare ille- 
gal any discrimination in any , field on the grounds of 
sex, race, place of birth, political opinion, colour or reli- 
gion. 

•Legislation to once again bring the legal marriage 
age up to 18, the age of majority. 

•Legislation to prohibit the employment of labour un- 
der 18 years of age; and as long as the work age is less 
than 18 years, we demand that the right to unionise be 
the same as the age at which one has the right to seek 
employment. 

•The repeal of the Industrial Relations Act and the 
Public Order Act so as to allow the right to strike, and 
the right to hold peaceful demonstrations. 

Specific demands for the work site included: 

•Break time increased to 20 minutes, 30 minutes and 
20 minutes. 

•Provision of sufficient good toilets with running 
water throughout all shifts in factories, and the setting 
up of chemical toilets on work lorries for agricultural 
labourers, and the provision of an adequate toilet for all 
domestic workers. 

•A workers’ mess (dining had) to be set up in all fac- 
tories, and a tarpaulin to be suspended next to work 
lorries for agricultural workers to have meals in shelter 
from rain and sun, and a decent place for domestic 
workers to take their meals. 

— Muvman Liberasyon Fam of Lakaz Ros, 
Antelme Street, Forest-Side, MAURITIUS 


Eighteen women who would otherwise be homeless will 
soon move into a downtown hostel in Toronto, Canada, 
where they will have their own rooms -and be allowed to 
stay until they become self-sufficient. They have organ- 
ized themselves to determine who needs this housing 
the most. All Saints Anglican Church is renovating a 
theater for this purpose. It is part of a growing move- 
ment in Metropolitan Toronto for and by the homeless, 
estimated at nearly 20,000 there. 


Women and children have been holding a protest “live- 
in” in the all-male hostels in which Black coal miners 
in South Africa must live. The women and children are 
supporting the National Union of Mineworkers’ (NUM) 
demand that the Anglo-American Corporation abolish 
the entire migrant labor system in the mines. The 
NUM has also demanded that until migrant labor is 
ended, the union must be allowed to run the hostels, 
and that the mining company begin to build subsidized 
housing for Black mine workers, as they now do for 
whites. The 250 women and children living-in (the pro- 
test began with 600) are determined to remain, and the 
NUM wants to spread the live-ins to other coal, gold 
and diamond mine workers’ hostels. 


had to have prostheses placed with only local anesthe- 
sia and said the pain was unbearable. I know of another 
case in which a patient’s surgical wound became infect- 
ed because she was sent home too soon. 


Recently, I had my own experience with the DRGs, 
when I had to have a surgical biopsy (lumpectomy) of a 
tumor which showed up on a routine mammogram. The 
biopsy — which was done under Novocaine, “just like at 
the dentist’s” — was excruciating and more extensive 
than I was led to believe, because the tumor was very 
deep. They were in such a hurry to get me in and out 
that I wore my street clothes and shoes right into the 
operating room! 


The nurse took my hand and told me to squeeze it 
when I needed to, which surprised me. Then the sur- 
geon injected the Novocaine and started cutting im- 
mediately. When it was obvious that I was feeling 
pain, he told the nurse to turn up the music being 
piped into the room. He asked me what kind of pain 
I was feeling and gave me another injection, but 
said that some pain was unavoidable. As if this were 
not callous enough, he proceeded to toss his instru- 
ments onto the side of my chest he wasn’t operating 
on. 


After the patholpgy report came back negative, he 
finished his part of the procedure, told the resident to 
close the wound, and left the room, patting my head on 
his way out. After it was all over, I felt better, because 
the Novocaine had finally taken effect. The nurse who 
had helped me through the procedure said that prior to 
the DRGs, surgeries like mine were always done under 
full anesthesia. 


DISREGARD FOR WOMEN 

She told me that 10-12 breast biopsies are done there 
each week, and that she and other nurses have pleaded 
with the surgeons to consider each case individually and 
to offer each patient the option of having some form of 
anesthesia or at least a tranquilizer to make her more 
comfortable. They have also asked permission to give 
out a questionnaire after surgery, so they could learn 
how the patients, themselves feel. The doctors have re- 
fused. We agreed that there is a special disregard for 
women’s complaints (whether nurses’ or patients’) that 
allows this suffering to continue. 


Reagan and his cohorts invented the DRGs alleg- 
edly to cut hospital costs. But when I figured out my 
hospital bills, here’s how they averaged out: operat- 
ing room, $3 per minute; radiologist, $3.30 per min- 
ute; and the surgeon-god, who explained nothing 
and answered all questions with insolence, $11 per 
minute. So where was the cost cutting? It was with 
me, the patient, who received only $5 worth of No- 
vocaine. 


“Medical atrocities” are the perfect words to describe 
what is being done to patients — human beings — in the 
name of profits. But it is not only Reagan and his ad- 
ministration who are to blame, but also those physi- 
cians and hospital administrators who have not only 
gone along with these inhuman guidelines, but who con- 
tinue to block the efforts of caring health workers who 
try to oppose them. 


Feminist gives insight 
on rights for disabied 


Editor’s note: The following are excerpts from remarks by 
Anne Finger, a disability rights activist, during a discus- 
sion at a “Feminist Forum” meeting, chaired by Betty 
Brooks in Los Angeles, April 20. 

I had polio when I was three years old, and have 
walked with crutches most of my life. I grew up both 
with an identification with other oppressed people, and 
also some self-hatred and internalized oppression. I 
didn’t want to associate with other disabled people — 
they were whiny, dependent, queer — I wasn’t like that! 

I first became involved in the disability rights move- 
ment through my involvement in feminism, in the re- 
productive rights movement. Women would talk about a 
"defective” or “deformed” fetus as a taken-for-granted 
reason why women would always have an abortion. 
That made me very uncomfortable. 

I’ve always been trqubled by the word “defective.” 
It’s a word that was first used for things, and it was 
only with the eugenics movement at the turn of the 
century that it began to be applied to people. Its mean- 
ing is that the thing is not fulfilling the purpose it was 
supposed to fulfill. When the word “defective” was ap- 
plied to human beings, it reflected the view of human 
beings as objects with the purpose to produce, rather 
than beings to themselves, with rich and various talents 
and experiences. 

We have to be clear that the fight for reproductive 
freedom is the fight for women to control our own bod- 
ies, not to get rid of social problems by aborting them. 

We can’t deny the existence of disabled people in our 
world. Some feminists have invented very ornate lan- 
guage to describe us — “differently abled,” “physically 
challenged.” But to me that’s a way to cover over a 
harsh reality that we all need to confront and relate to. 

It’s important that when we talk about reproductive 
rights we’re not talking about genetic engineering to 
make “better,” that is, “more productive” human 
beings. We want a better world for all of us, not to en- 
gineer a perfect race. ^ ^ ; 



This in-plant organizing committee, composed of 
pine women, won union recognition at Nation- 
wide Chemicals in Baltimore, Md. last month. 
Workers at the plant fought a management that 
offered no health insurance, no sick days, no job’ 
security, and no seniority rights.' Wages just 
barely exceeded the federal minimum wage. The 
drive was conducted under such secrecy that 
plant managers didn’t even know the women 
were organizing until they were presented with 
a petition for a union election. In the election, 
workers voted for the ACTWU by 57 to 32. 


April 25 marches 


Washington, D.C. — Neither cold, rainy weather 
nor A.FX.-C.I.O. leader Lane Kirkland’s call for a boy- 
cott deterred over 100,000 people who came to Washing- 
ton April 25 for the Mobilization for Justice and Peace 
in Central America and Southern Africa. They came 
from all over the Northeast, Midwest and Southern 
U.S. The large number of rank-and-file workers was im- > 
pressive, 

Young people, workers, Blacks, Latinos, members of ' 
peace, women’s, gay and lesbian groups, Filipinos, Haiti- 
ans, Iranians and many others brought a rich and new 
multi-dimensionality to this demonstration, which was ; 
the first mass protest since Reagan’s Iranscam. They 
exposed the fact that Reagan’s counter-revolutionary 
policies toward the South African and Central American 
masses have not abated; 

Their solidarity with the peoples of South Africa and 
Central America extended to the struggle to uproot 
Reaganism in the U.S. in the form of strike-breaking ^ 
and lay-offs. latino and Caribbean poultry workers at 
Barrett Foods left their picket lines in New York to at- 
tend. Their three- week -old strike to force the company 
to negotiate a contract has been supported by other 
meatpackers in the area. 

Most energetic were the thousands of youth from 
high schools and colleges in cities and small towns as 
far away as Austin, Tex. Many chanted. “Money for 
Education, Not for Contras!” Others carried banners op- 
posing racism in the U.S. m 

While speakers such as Ed Asner and Holly Near 
drew applause when they stressed the need for a deep 
commitment for standing up for each others’ rights, 
Jesse Jackson and Eleanor Smeal confined that commit- 
ment to the parameters of Democratic Party politics. 
On this rainy day, it was the breadth and depth of the 
participation itself which brought home the inspiration 
of the freedom movements in Southern Africa and Cen- 
tral America. — Laurie Cashdan 


» •« 

Scffl Francisco, Cal — The Western States Mobi- 
lization for Peace, Jobs and Justice drew over 50,000 
demonstrators to San Francisco on April 25 to protest 
U.S. intervention in Central America and the Caribbean 
and called for an end to U.S. support of apartheid in 
South Africa. Hundreds of buses brought demonstrators 
from all over the West §0 that there were banners and 
contingents representing campuses and organizations 
from California, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Nevada and 
Arizona. ' 1 * 

The march and rally were resoundingly anti-Reag- 
an in tone with nearly everyone pointing to the eon- 
tra-Irangate affair a a further evidence of the corrup- 
tion of the Reagan Administration at home arid 
abroad. A new element at this rally was the pres- 
ence of large contingents and organizations protest- 
ing the implementation of the Immigration Reform 
and Control Act, which is to go into effect May 5. 
Demonstrations are being planned in San Francisco 
and San Diego on that date. 

While everyone was excited by the massive turnout, * 
especially the large number of high school youth, and 
felt that it marked the re-emergence of protest activity 
in the U.S., there were several points of concent. It 
should be noted that A.F.L.-C.I.O. president Lane Kirk- 
land’s edict against union endorsement and participation 
seemed to split the unions, so that labor’s presence at 
the event was greatly reduced from past demon- 
strations. Also of concern was the large turnout of the 
Communist Party, which seems to be riding high as a 
result of the illusions sown by Gorbachev's “glasnost” 
policy. 4 

At the same time as the West Coast mobilization, 
more than 30,000 demonstrators marched through Van- 
couver, British Columbia, for the sixth annual Walk for 
Peace. The Canadians were protesting U.S. cruise mis- 
sile testing in Canada and Reagan’s Star Wars proposal 
for a space-based missile defense plan. 

-^-Participants 
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Editorial 


Stop Reagan’s war plans 
' for Central America 

rom all over the country some 200,000 people came 
march in Washington D.C. and San Francisco, Cal. 
•il 25, in protest against the Reagan administration’s 
tal policies in Central America and South Africa, 
dents boarded buses in Chicago; hospital workers 
le down from New York; Black activists from Phila- 
ihia and Central American refugees from Los Ange- 
rffwelled the numbers and added their own voices and 
is. It was the largest expression of opposition to 
igan’s foreign policy since he took office, 
he mass outpouring of protest in Washington, D.C., 
iws that the American people know that nothing pos- 
ses Pres. Reagan more completely than his dream of 
nunter-revolution in Nicaragua. Even the possibility 
an arms control treaty takes a back seat to this ob- 
sion. Nor has he “moderated” his position in the af- 
math of the Iran-contra scandal. 

ACTICE FOR AN INVASION 

from it. Instead, he is proceeding with plans for 
eration “Solid Shield,” beginning in early May. One 
the' largest U S. military maneuvers in the post- 
aid War II era, this operation will mobilize some 

000 troops in the U.S., Puerto Rico and Honduras. 
Raya Duhayevskaya put it in the April 10 N&L: 

his is a great deal more than just a mock maneuver, 
is the practice for an invasion.” An invasion of Nic- 
igua, by U.S. troops if necessary, is what Reagan has 
en aiming at since before he took office in 1981. The 
•asion of Grenada and the bombing of Tripoli — each 
th its own foreign policy objectives — were at the same 
ne directed against the Nicaraguan Revolution. 

No fiction writer could create as fantastic and insane 
interpretatin of the current turmoil in Central Amer- 

1 as Reagan himself. Here is his view, as presented 
e year ago: “Using Nicaragua as a base, the Soviets 
[d Cubans can become the dominant power in the cru- 
}d corridor between North and South America. Estab- 
hed there, they will be in a position to threaten the 
mama Canal, interdict our vital Caribbean sea lanes 
id ultimately move against Mexico,” No peasants 
ghting huge landowners, no workers facing starva- 
»n wages, no youth protesting U.S. imperialism, no 
omen demanding liberation, enter into Reagan’s 
Cture of "the Russian threat” in Central America. 
Thus his “solution” throughout the 1980s has been 
le of ever-escalating militarization— in Honduras, in El 
dvador, in Guatemala. U.S. military “aid” to Central 
merican armed forces soared from $14 million in 1981 
i $212 million in 1986. 

In Honduras over 50 military bases have been set up. 
he Honduran army has grown from 14,000 in 1981 to 
me 25,000 today. And now Reagan has proposed giv- 
g the Honduran armed forces $100 million worth of F- 
fet fighters, on top of some $80 million in military as- 
stance already budgeted. 

UMAN TOLL OF MILITARIZATION 

In El Salvador military aid has escalated from $10 
JHion in 1981 to $122 million in 1986, while the El Sal- 
idoran army has reached a bloated 57,000 troops, ver- 
ts 16,000 in 1981. But it is the human toll of seven 
jars of Reagan-backed death squad assaults on the 
easants and workers of that tiny land that tells the 
jgl tale of militarization’s outcome— 55,000 civilians 
Red, 5,000 “disappeared,” 1.5 million “desplazados” 
efugees within and outside El Salvador). 

Even Guatemala,, far from the Nicaraguan “war 
>ne,” has seen the same trajectory of swelling armed 
trees (from 18,000 in 1981 to 44,000 in 1986), mass mur- 
er$,,and floods of refugees. In the last few months, offi- 
al U-S. government estimates of the toll in the Guate- 
malan army’s war against mostly Indian peasant insur- 
ant^ have been made known. They reveal that some 
5,000 were killed from 1978 to 1985; that 440 villages 
fee^destroyed; that, 100,000 children were orphaned. 
These cold, numbing figures of death and suffering, 
f military power and imperial will, cannot hide the 
renter truth about the Central American masses — 
iat,they are determined, to liberate themselves from 
oth, their own rulers and U.S. domination. Reagan’s 
ttuck is sharpest against Nicaragua, which over- 
drew the U.S.-imposed dictator Somoza, became a 
eacoo of freedom to all Latin America, and which is 
ow engaged in a life-and-death struggle against 
eagtpi’s private, contra fwmy. 

It is this contra mercenary army which, with CIA 
elp, has pin-pointed such civilian targets as dams and 
ridges, produce trucks and livestock. Particularly vi- 
ious assaults have been launched in the last month 
gaiqst Miskito Indians returning to their homes along 
he Rio Coco. They- havp been subjected to mortar and 
nail arms fire from across the river in Honduras. A 
us carrying some 40 Miskitos was seized and burned; 
he passengers kidnapped. 

All of this is but prologue as far as Reagan is con- 
pmed. Within his remaining 21 months in office he en- 
isions a “pacified” Central America, one in which ail 
ociety — Nicaragua included — is firmly under U.S. rule. 
Tie only forces that can stay Reagan’s hand from such 
n adventure, that can prevent his obsession from be- 
oming the reality of a U.S. invasion, are those we saw 
ssembled in Washington on April 25. They are the 
oices of human Reason raised against the un-reason of 
teagan’s continuing plans for war in Central America. 
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Workers organize at Ideal Textile 


Los Angeles, Cal. — We have been on strike here 
at Ideal Textile since March 26. About 180 workers are 
out, almost the whole plant. The way it happened was 
that a union organizer, from the ILGWU, came down 
here and started talking to some of the workers about 
organizing a union. We want the union because a lot of 
people only make minimum wage, $3.35 an hour. 
There’s a man who’s been working here for 12 years 
and he only makes $3.75 an hour. 

Conditions are unsafe: we work with chemicals — 
fabric dyes — and these are not stored safely but left 
out in the open where we breathe in the fumes all 
the time. We have no insurance or medical plan. If 
you’re injured on the job, you go to the clinic here at 
the plant, and they just bandage you up to send you 
back to work, even if you have a broken arm. 

We started holding our own meetings to talk to each 
other about organizing a union. The company knew 
what we were up to and started harassing us — giving us 
warnings, sending us home — and then they fired some 



♦ The UAW negotiating conventon in Chicago in 4 

♦ April drew 3,000 delegates to discuss strategy 4 

♦ for upcoming talks at GM and Ford. Workers 4 
T are angry about how the companies have been ♦ 
J able to pit one plant against another — through 7 
4 threats of plant closings and lay-offs — in their J 
4 drive for more concessions. In response, some ^ 
4 delegates are demanding company-wide sen- 4 

♦ iority, even though it probably wouldn’t save 4 

J any jobs. ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<? 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

So the union rep came. The mechanics said they 
wanted to file a grievance. The rep said, “A grievance 
against whom? For what?” Then the manager and the 
union took out the contract and went over the para- 
graph on vacations, line by line. The whole paragraph 
favors the company! There’s not one line in our favor. 

UNION CONTRACT FAVORS COMPANY 

When we were negotiating this contract, we wanted 
to extend the vacation and put the rules in our favor. 
The company opposed this. But the union didn’t argue 
it. My point is, the role the union plays is to accommo- 
date itself to the company’s side and obey peacefully. 

The union has two faces. One face is generous, and 
that’s for the company. The other face is serious, and 
that one is for the workers. It is tough, hard; "You 
have to follow this rule. If you don’t you’ll be fired.” 

Where does that leave the worker? I am a worker. 
Because the owner pays me, the union says I have to 
do whatever he says. This resulted in a tragedy at 
work. There is a mechanic who was made to paint, high 
up on a ladder. Now he is a great mechanic, one of 
those mechanics who can take a piece of steel and make 
you any part you could want. But he is not an expert 
painter. He doesn’t know how to climb a ladder safely 
and so on. 

So there he was painting, saying, “What can I do? 
The supervisor told me I have to.” And he fell off the 
ladder, from so high it’s a miracle he didn’t get killed. 
He smashed his elbow and now the doctors say he 
won’t ever be able to bend that arm again. He can no 
longer work as a mechanic! 

WORKERS QUESTION THE RULES 

All the rules are written against us, but the union al- 
ways says, “You can’t go against the contract” Well, 

, when we were on strike for this contract, we got some 
other ’rules against us, but this time from the govern- 
ment and its police. We were stopping the trucks from 
coming into the plant, when the manager called the po- 
lice. The police ordered us to picket in an area far away 
from the gate. Workers said, “What kind of strike is 
this?” Then the manager drove in trucks full of scabs to 
take our jobs, and the police had us far away. 

Latin-American workers have compared their ex- 
perience here with that in their countries where na- 
tional general strikes are a form of struggle. They 
tell me, "What’s the point of 100 or 150 workers 
going on strike alone?” 

The form of organization of the union is to limit 
strikes to separate shops without communicating with 
any other group of workers. The old forms are rotten. 
We will not find any new changes there. Workers them- 
selves will have to find a new direction; will have to 
create a new form of struggle which does not yet exist. 
I don’t know what it will be, but I know it will have to 
be the workers themselves who create it. 


of the most active workers. They tried to divide us, giv- 
ing some workers raises. 

On March 26, the company fired another worker. 
Everyone in the plant stopped working and demand- 
ed that he be put back on his job. The owner came 
down to talk to us, and called us stupid and lots of 
other harsh names. The entire plant walked. 

Most of the workers here are undocumented, and our 
strike comes at the same time as the new immigration 
law is going into effect, but this hasn’t stopped us. Be- 
fore we began to organize, the company had promised 
to help workers get legal status; they stopped once we 
started to talk union. 

We’re continuing our struggle, picketing the plant and 
organizing a boycott. The company has hired about 30 
scabs, but it takes time to learn how to operate the ma- 
chines, and the cloth has been coming out spotted and 
with lots of mistakes. — Ideal Textile striker 

A meatpacker’s letter 

Editor’s note: We received the following response to our 
lead on meatpacking in the April 10 N&L. 

Madison, Wise. — We need a packinghouse union 
for a 50-person operation or a 2,000-person operation. If 
I hear any more about competing with other meatpack- 
ing workers, I’ll die. Who are we competing with? We 
need a master agreement that covers everyone. 

I am scared to eat meat that isn’t clean. All the ad- 
vertising in the world isn’t going to sell a product if it 
isn’t killed, cut and processed by experienced and proud 
people. If the final product is going, to be junk, the con- 
sumer may buy it once, but not a second time. 

Where should workers in meatpacking be going at 
this time? There is no democracy in the locals of the 
UFCW (United Food and Commercial Workers). None 
of the International is elected or stands accountable for 
their actions; nor the regional directors. People need 
freedom to think, and they need information. No in- 
formation from local to local ever gets through to the 
people. Where the labor song ‘Solidarity Forever” 
speaks of the feeble strength of one, it is so true. 

Workers need to realize they are not dumb. The lead- 
ership we have cuts people down. But people are the 
most important thing, and we all have brains. If people 
have freedom to think and have the facts, they can de- 
cide their own best course. 

— Oscar Mayer worker. Local 538 

High tech pressure 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I work as a technical illustra- 
tor. It has always been a most tedious trade, requiring 
long hours bent over a drafting table drawing and past- 
ing minute details. On the other hand, the job has a 
false glamour by being located near the aristocratic en- 
gineering and administrative departments. 

I work in the aerospace industry, but the fact that 
we are paid 25% more than comparable job classifi- 
cations in other industries has hardly saved us from 
the stress of today’s shaky economic atmosphere. 
Money from the war machine has enabled the sudden 
appearance of literally thousands of personal com- 
puter terminals at my plant, where some 4,000 of us 
silently sweat inside our "white collars.” 

Because of the strong foundation laid by union victo- 
ries in the 1940s and ’50s, the employer has not dared 
to force all the illustrators to learn the computers. But 
supervisors encourage all “not to be left behind” as high 
tech takes over. Those of us who have submitted to tins 
“inevitable” now find we are subjected to great pressure 
to produce more drawings and are forced to work over- 
time, in exchange for an alleged greater share of job se- 
curity. Meanwhile, graphic art shops in New York are 
folding, as publishing houses are getting lower-paid 
clerks to do our jobs on these “user-friendly” monsters. 

I hope more of us “white collars” will wake up and 
solidarize with other workers to reverse this movement 
toward even more monotonous drudgery and unemploy- 
ment. At the same time, the answer is not to be merely 
“anti- technology.” Whether by hand or by machine, 
work will bring neither fulfillment nor reward until it 
exists within a social relationship different from wage 
slavery. —Wayne Carter 
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REAGAN, GORBACHEV, 
GLASNOST’ AND ARMS TALKS 

The two “Theory/Practice” columns 
(N&L March 27 and April 10) on 
“Reagan and Gorbachev and their bi- 
polar world” by Dunayevskaya were 
very helpful. 1 hadn’t thought before 
about how these “two of a kind” pair 
up as soon as the masses try to take 
things into their own hands. This point 
is most pertinent to the Central Ameri- 
ca solidarity movement today, where 
some think that Iran-Contragate has 
given them a breather. 

That the Iran-Contragate scandal is 
not an abberation, but the specific char- 
acter of today’s counter-revolution was 
shown in Part II of the column, which 
was largely devoted to Reagan’s threat 
to Nicaragua. Is it possible that the 
prospect of an arms control treaty will 
provide a cover for Reagan to invade 
Nicaragua? 

Worried 

Detroit 

* * * 

Thatcher’s trip to Russia was by all 
accounts “a great success” for both par- 
- ties. No deal was made over nuclear 
anus and none was expected. Instead 
the “iron lady” crusader against Com- 
munism spent hours talking with Gor- 
bachev, saying that “glasnost” was mar- 
velous. That was the point of the trip. 
Of course they agreed to disagree, an- 
swering “Get out of Ireland” with “Get 
out of Afghanistan.” But they truly did 
seem to be ‘Two of a Kind.” 

The fact that they all seem to forget 
is that a few changes in the bureaucra- 
cy is nothing more than some changes 
in management. And the primary con- 
cern of that management is how it can 
get more production out of the workers. 

British observer 
in the USA 

* * * 

Secretary of State Schultz attended a 
much publicized Passover Seder in Mos- 
cow, an alleged gesture on human 
rights. 

We are still waiting for Schultz to ex- 
press similar concern for the tortured 
victims of the Chilean dictatorship, and 
those in South Korea who are fighting 
that dictatorship and seeking honest 
elections. Back home in the U.S. there 
are 6,800 Cuban refugees held in U.S. 
federal prisons who have had no trial, 
who are guilty of no crime other than 
being Cuban. 

The one-sided concerns of Schultz 
and the Reagan administration on hu- 
man rights are both a farce and hypoc- 
risy. I doubt they are interested in Rus- 
sian Jews either. 

Boston Blackie 
Evanston, III. 

* * * 

Mikhail Gorbachev’s advice, to a 
group of U.S. Congressmen, that Ameri- 
ca could solve its race problems by set- 
ting up a separate state for Blacks, was 
both disgusting and revealing. Evident- 
ly, not even a protest by Black Con- 
gressman Mickey Leland from Texas 
made Gorbachev realize that he was 
wrong. 

Perhaps Gorbachev thinks Black 
Americans have forgotten where these 
“proposals” come from. We haven’t. We 
heard all this from Moscow and the 
U.S. Communist Party back in the 
1930s, when they suggested a separate 
“Negro nation” in the counties of the 
Black Belt of the South. It was disgust- 
ing then, and it is revealing now. Gor- 
bachev wants to appear as the epitome 
of de-Stalinization, yet here he is 
mouthing an old, discredited policy ad- 
vanced by Joseph Stalin himself. It cer- 
tainly knocks holes in “glasnost.” 

Lou Turner 
Chicago 

• 

RESURGENT RACISM 

The Reagan retrogression has found 
another arena in which to roll things 
back — the history of the Black revolu- 
tion of the 1960s. Last week a history 
conference at Wayne State Univ. fea- 
tured Sidney Fine, the famous historian 
of the CIO upsurge of the 1930s. Fine 
has always been thought of as a very 
liberal figure in academia. But the title 
of his talk here was shocking: “The De- 
troit Riot of 1967: Looting, Arson, Snip- 
ing and Homicide.” The content was no 
better — only statistics about the extent 
of looting and anecdotes about liquor 
“consumed on the spot.” 
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Readers’ Views 


Many of us in attendance felt that it 
was an anti- Black presentation, and 
that Fine’s book, when it is finished, 
will revise the history of the 1967 ghet- 
to rebellions in a manner far to the 
right of even the official Kerner Com- 
mission report, which at least had the 
objectivity to state: “Our nation is mov- 
ing toward two societies, one Black, one 
white, separate and unequal.” 

Furious 

Detroit 


I am interested in your paper because 
I’m really upset about racism. What 
happened at Howard Beach was terri- 
ble. I am not sure what I can do about 
it besides think about my own personal 
ethics, unless there is a protest here. I 
wish everyone at this school could get a 
copy of this paper because it’s so differ- 
ent than other papers. 

I also want to say that I hate Ronald 
Reagan. Star Wars is so insane. Are we 
supposed to think that if a war starts 
up there in space that it’s not going to 
come down here? 

White high school student 
New York City 



WOMEN 

AT 

WORK 


I’m a 52 year-old woman who has 
been working for 22 years. With that 
many years I should be looking towards 
a retirement pension, but after support- 
ing six people all that time I am unem- 
ployed and there is nothing left of my 
savings. Two of the plants I worked at 
folded, and the last one has not paid 
the workers for the two months of time 
we worked trying to straighten out their 
mess before they let us go. Unemploy- 
ment is high anyway, but as an older 
woman I find it almost impossible to 
get hired. I guess I’m not a useful com- 
modity anymore. 

Working woman 
Los Angeles 


I hope homework never becomes le- 
gal. It’s hard to live on the minumum 
wage, but homework means getting paid 
less. I know a woman who was paid 
$5.25 for a fringe skirt. The store, Nor- 
ma Kamali, sold it for $650. She’s an 
undocumented worker, so she’s afraid to 
complain. Labor organizer, ILGWU 
New York City 


A visit I made recently to China was 
extremely informative. It is true that 
production has increased several fold in 
China and that 80 percent or more of 
the people have improved standards of 
living. But their decollectivization pro- 
gramme, with its stress on home-based 
production and the decreased number 
of women in decision-making bothers 
Women’s Liberationist 
New Delhi, India 


me. 


‘LAND OF GREED’ — AND REVOLT 


I’m down in Texas now, organizing 
support for the P-9 strike and boycott 
against Hormel. Times are hard here; 
the economy’s in bad shape. The official 
unemployment figure runs to 10-11 per- 
cent. The farm areas are depressed — 
people there are very supportive of our 
struggle but can’t afford to contribute 
much money. Safeway closed down 140 
stores, and then they were re-opened 
under new names, many as non-union. 
There’s some labor activity around that. 

I found out that N&L is well known 
here. Some people who used to live up 
north had seen N&L up there, and oth- 
er workers in Texas have also been 
reading your paper. I thought the Lead 
article on meatpacking (April 10 N&L) 
was real good; 1 made hundreds of cop- 
ies of it to distribute. Boycott Hormel!! 

P-9 striker/activist 
Texas 


I know some people who consider 
themselves middle class. They work for 
Con Edison or the telephone, company. 
They are in their late 30s or 40s. Some 
even own their own home. For a long 
time they thought they were secure in 


their jobs and life in general. Now they 
have this new fear of homelessness. As 
layoffs continue in this type of compa- 
ny — AT&T laid off 82,000 nation-wide 
since they were broken up — they envi- 
sion homelessness as a possible reality 
for themselves. 

Angela Terrano 
Queens, NY 


Among the revolutionary voic 
which “need to be heard more clearlj 
are the Innu Indians who pitched ter] 
on the Canadian Air Force runway 
Goose Bay, Labrador, to protest lo 
level NATO jet flights over their laij 
and traditional caribou hunting grounq 
What U.S. news media reported this? 

Detroiter on vacatiJl 
Toronto, Ontarl 


IRISH EXPORTS 


When I was distributing N&L at the 
unemployment office, a group of work- 
ers got into a discussion about the Hor- 
mel strike and boycott and what was 
happening to the meatpacking workers 
as a whole. One worker commented on 
the P-9 picket sign on the front page of 
the April 10 N&L, “Hormel, Land of 
the Greed and Home of the Slave”; he 
said: “That sign says what has to be 
said about America.” 

Felix Martin 
Los Angeles 


VOICES FROM THE NORTH 


The Editorial (N&L April 24) about 
Canada would have been excellent ex- 
cept for a “detail” which is not a detail 
at all — the absence of any mention of 
French Canadians. The 1970 October 
Crisis referred to in the Editorial was 
not a mere imposition of police-state 
rule, but a racist military occupation of 
Quebec... The vicious racism toward 
French Canadians and Native Canadi- 
ans is one of the central facts of Cana- 
dian social reality... It is a constant and 
insidious racism and one full of daily in- 
sults and humiliations. One of the worst 
aspects is that of making a whole peo- 
ple invisible... 

To talk about Canada without talking 
about French Canadians is like talking 
about labor or poverty in the U.S. with- 
out talking about Blacks and women. 
Native Canadians and French Canadi- 
ans are the “touchstones” of Canadian 
history, just as the Black dimension is 
the key to American history... 

Concerned 
Oakland, Calif. 


The situation in Ireland — south of tl 
border — is one of a young populatic 
starved of work. The Irish are tl 
“black workers” of Europe, fleeing the 
home country in pursuit of bred 1 
Those that remain are heavily depeni 
ent on money sent home from abroai 
And the repression in Irish societ 
makes anywhere else seem more attra< 
tive to the young than home. 

Young mobile Irish workers with lii 
tie to lose flock into London, to thei 
relatives’ homes or the streets. Long 
held animosities to Irish workers are r< 
generated in England today. A nei 
EEC regulation permitting Irish sti 
dents to study in England has been bil 
terly attacked here. The exploitation o 
Irish workers is OK, but not Irish youti 
learning. ? 

Formerly of Co. Monaghai 
Now in England 



SUPPORT 


INDEPENDENT) 

INDIAN-OWNED 

RADIO 


Your April 24 issue with its Editorial 
“Canadians seek independence from the 
US and their own rulers” came just in 
time for my vacation in Toronto. I could 
“open a two-way road of freedom ideas” 
with a good handful of papers fot some 
friends of N&L. They had been part of 
the 8,000 who protested Reagan’s visit 
in Ottawa and were also glad to see the 
Lead article against repressive immigra- 
tion policies. They and several thousand 
will also march in Toronto on April 25. 


On the tenth anniversary of the 1973 
Wounded Knee uprising, dedicated ac- 
tivists on the Pine Ridge reservation in 
South Dakota opened the first — and 
only — independent Indian-owned radio 
station in the country. It is a 100,000- 
watt, public, Indian-controlled station, 
broadcasting 18 hours a day, seven days 
a week in Lakota and in English. Afl 
news and public service announcements 
are broadcast in both languages. 

The call letters of the station are 
KILL In Lakota, KILI means “right 
on,” or “that is good.” In every house 
on the Pine Ridge reservation today, no 
matter how poor, there is a radio, and 
often it is' tuned ’to KILI-FM. But 
Washington has cut the budget for 
small community public radio station^! 
and now KILI is faced with cutbacks or 
even closure. They need your help. 
Send donations to: 

KILI Public Radio 
Box 150 
Porcupine, SD 57772 


MARXIST-HUMANISM: AS BODY OF IDEAS, AS ORGANIZATION 


I read Dunayevskaya’s Women’s Lib- 
eration and the Dialectics of Revolu- 
tion this term. At the same time, I’m 
taking a course from a Marxist profes- 
sor on history since the French Revolu- 
tion. But I find that course disappoint- 
ing. It’s just like Raya Dunayevskaya 
points out in her book — whenever my 
professor mentions Marx, it’s really En- 
gels that he’s talking about and quoting. 
Also, he has yet to mention women. 
Here we have two very different con- 
cepts of Marxism. 

Student 
Northern Illinois Univ. 


and was very enthusiastic about finding 
N&L again. 

Friend of Marxist-Humanism 
Sydney, Australia 


* * * 


I think N&L is a good effort to give 
the other side. It brings some things to 
you that are not covered by the main- 
stream press. Plus it’s educational. 

Black activist 
Marianna, Arkansas 


Recently I’ve been reading Marxian 
and Freedom. I had read quite a bit al 
ready on the structure of Capital, bu 
none of these other analyses pointe< 
out the crucial nature of Marx’s chapte: 
on “The Working Day.” They treated i 
as illustrative statistics. Dunayevskayj 
shows that it is pivotal to Marx’s wholi 
view of workers. Marxist-Humanisn 
puts flesh on the bones of Marx today. 

Environmentalis 

Chicago 


Oliver Tambo came to Sydney Town 
Hall to speak about the liberation 
struggle in South Africa. He drew a 
couple thousand people — the hall was 
packed. At the end of the meeting I was 
selling N&L with a friend. A man came 
up to me and said: “Is that the paper 
connected with Raya Dunayevskaya?” 
He bought both recent issues of the bi- 
weekly I had. It turns out that he had 
met News and Letters Committees' at a 
march in San Francisco several years 
ago, and had read Marxism and Free- 
dom. He has been through the mill of 
the Trotskyist movement in Australia, 


N&L is a more open paper than I 
have seen. Because it is semi-under- 
ground it has coverage you don’t fin# 
easily — like the articles direct from 
Soweto about the women who had been 
detained. I’m glad that could be pub- 
licized. I feel that for the most part the 
U.S. government supports racist and 
fascist governments, which I think, 
should be exposed. I would like a copy 
of your Constitution. 

High School Student 
New York 

* * * 

Ed. Note: Copies of the Constitution and 
by-laws of News and Letters Committees 
are available to all our readers. Just send 
us 25t postage. We look forward to your 
comments on our struggle to realize our 
philosophy of liberation in organizational 
form. 
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'Human Power is its own end' — Marx 


WHY HEGEL’S PHENOMENOLOGY? 

WHY NOW? 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 


The Spirit of the time, growing slowly and qui- 
etly ripe for the new form it is to assume, disin- 
tegrates one fragment after another of the struc- 
ture of its previous world. That it is tottering to 
fall- is indicated only by symptoms here and 
there. Frivolity and again ennui, which are 
spreading in the established order of things, the 
undefined foreboding of something unknown — all 
these betoken that there is something else ap- 
proaching. This gradual crumbling to pieces, 
which did not alter the general look and aspect 
of the whole, is interrupted by the sunrise, which, 
in a flash and at a single stroke, brings to view 
the form and structure of the new world. 

—Hegel, Preface to Phenomenology of Mind 

rpHE MOST DIFFICULT of all tasks that 
i have confronted every generation of 
Marxists is to work out Marx’s Marxism for 
its age; the task has never been more difficult 
than the one that confronts the decade of the 
1980s. We often like to quote that creatively 
great statement of Hegel about the “birth- 
time of History.” What is important to see is 
that the same paragraph that talks of the 
birth-time of history and a period of trans- 
ition is likewise one that speaks about the pe- 
riod of darkness before the dawn. 

That- is what we all have had to suffer 
through — the darkness before the dawn. He- 
gel articulated both the darkness and the 
dawn in the very same paragraph lucidly 
enough. Yet, because this appears in the Pre- 
face to the Phenomenology of Mind, it looks 
as if it were written in anticipation of the 
book, whereas, in truth, the Preface was writ- 
ten after the whole work was completed; 
thus, we do not realize that the contradictory 
unity first became that translucent after the 
work was completed. 

It never fails that, at momentous world his- 
toric turning points, it is very difficult to tell 
the difference between two types of twilight — 
whether one is first plunging into utter dark- 
ness or whether one has reached the end of a 
long night and is just at the moment before 
the dawn of a new day. In either case, the 
challenge to find the meaning — what Hegel 
called “the undefined foreboding of something 
unknown” — becomes a compulsion to dig for 
new beginnings, for a philosophy that would 
try to answer the question “Where to Begin?” 

This was the reason for a new revolutionary 
philosophy— the birth of the Hegelian Dialec- 
tic — at the time the great French Revolution did not 
produce totally new beginnings in philosophy. It caused 
Hegel’s break with romanticism. His deep digging went, 
at one and the same time, backward to the origins of 
philosophy in Greece around 500 BC and forward as 
the French Revolution was followed by the Napoleonic 
Era trying to dominate all of Europe. • 

In a word, the crucible of history shows that the 
forces of actual revolution producing revolutions in phil- 
osophy recur at historic turning points. Thus in the 
1840s, with the rise of a totally new revolutionary 
class — the “wretched of the earth,” the proletariat — 
Marx transformed Hegel’s revolution in 
philosophy into a philosophy of revolution. This found- 
ing of a new continent of thought and of revolution un- 
chained the Hegelian Dialectic, which Marx called “rev- 
olution in permanence.” 

Just as the shock of the simultaneity of the outbreak 
of World War I and the collapse of established Marx- 
ism (the Second International) compelled Lenin to turn 
to Marx’s deep-rootedness in the Hegelian Dialectic, 1 so 
it has become imperative to find that missing link of a 
philosophy of revolution in the post-World War II 
world. 

‘See “Lenin and the Dialectic: A Mind in Action” and “The Irish Revo- 
lution and the Dialectic of History” in Part IV — “World War I and the 
Great Divide in Marxism” — of my Marxism and Freedom — from 
1776 ontll Today. 



Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, 1771-1831 

A whole new world — a Third World — has been bom. 
Just as the East European revolutionaries rose up 
against Communist totalitarianism from within that or- 
bit, so the Third World arose against Western imperial- 
ism. This movement from practice that is itself a form 
of theory has been digging for ways to put an end to 
the separation between theory and practice. It is this 
movement that has rediscovered Marx’s early Humanist 
Essays, as well as the work of his final decade where 
Marx predicted, in his studies of pre-capitalist societies, 
that a revolution could come first in a technologically 
backward land rather than in the technologically ad- 
vanced West. It has had to struggle under the whip of 
counter-revolution in a nuclearly- armed world. 

Nowhere has this been more onerous than in the 
1980s under Reagan Retrogressionism, which has been 
bent on turning the clock backward— whether that be 
on civil rights, labor, women’s liberation, youth and ed- 
ucation or children. At the same time that there is this 
ideological pollution and the revolutionary struggle 
against it, even some bourgeois Hegel scholars who op- 
posed the “subversion” of Hegel by Marx and by to- 
day’s Marxist-Humanists have had to admit: “If Hegel 
has not literally been to the barricades of strife-ridden 


cities, or explosive rural focos, he has been in 
the thick of current ideological combat.” 2 

In its way, this, too, will help illuminate 
why we are publishing “Why Hegel’s Pheno- 
menology? Why Now?” It will have two 
parts. What follows, as Part I, is a study of 
Hegel’s first (and what Marx considered his 
most creative) work, Phenomenology of 
Mind (Geist), written as Lecture Notes for a 
class I gave in the Phenomenology in the 
1960s. Part II, which will follow in the near 
future, will be an essay on the Hegelian Dia- 
lectic as Marx critiqued it in his Humanist 
Essays in 1844 and continued to develop it 
throughout his life. This is seen most clearly 
in Marx’s greatest theoretical work, Capital, 
especially in the final section of Chapter One, 
which Marx expanded on the “Fetishism of 
Commodities,” in his last decade. It is there 
that a citation of what first appeared in 
Marx’s 1841 Doctoral Thesis reveals Marx’s 
continued deep-rootedness in Hegel. 

May 1, 1987 

Notes On Hegel’s 
Phenomenology ofMind( Geist) 

T HE WHOLE OF THE Phenomenology, 
with its six stages of consciousness, can 
be divided into two major departments com- 
prising: 1. Consciousness, Self-Conseiousness 
and Reason, being the summation of both 
the relationship to, or rather awareness of, a 
world outside oneself through feudalism to 
the beginning of capitalism, i.e., commercial 
capitalism; and n. Spirit, Religion, and Ab- 
solute Knowledge, which takes us from in- 
dustrial capitalism and its ideological prede- 
cessors covering the field from Christianity 
through the Enlightenment to the Jacobins of 
the French Revolution, all the way to “the 
new society” (Absolute Knowledge) with its 
“predecessor” in Greek art and the Greek 
city-state. 

In the case of Subdivision I., once we have 
gone from consciousness— whether that’s only 
first awareness of things, (sense-certainty) or 
perception, or actual understanding where the 
! • V 1 forces of the world of appearance with its 
laws which ‘leave out their specific Charac- 
ter,”— we immediately , enter the true relationship be- 
tween people and not just things. Thus, in self-con- 
sciousness we are thrust into a production relation- 
ship-lordship and bondage. So that once the 
bondsman gains “a mind of his own,” he is compelled 
to see that there is more to freedom than either stub- 
bornness or a mind of one’s own. That is to say, if free- 
dom is not “a type of freedom which does not get be- 
yond the attitude of bondage,” it must first now con- 
front objective reality. Otherwise, a mind of his own 
would be little more than “a piece of cleverness which 
has mastery within a certain range, but not over the 
universal power nor over the entire objective reality.” 
(p. 240B; 119M; 150H) 3 

In the struggle to realize freedom, we confront various 
attitudes of mind that; sound ; heroic, but are in fact ad- 
aptations to one or another form> of servitude. Thus, 
stoicism is nothing more, Hegel reminds us, than “a 
general form of the world’s spirit, only in a time of uni- 

(continued on page 6) 


*See George Armstrong Kelly's Hegel’s Retreat from Eleusis, p. 224, 
and my answer to his critique of my Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao in the new Introduc- 
tion I wrote for the 1962 edition (Humanities Press). 


♦Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind, translated with an Introduction by 
J. B. Baillie, ’.Jnwin Publishers, London, 1931. All quotes in the following 
text are from this edition. The first parenthetical pagination cites refer 
to this Baihie translation; the second to the translation by A. V.* Miller, 
Clarendon Press. Oxford, 1977; the third to the German edited by Jo- 
hannes Hoffmeister, Felix Meiner Verlag, 1952. They are designated as 
B, M, and H. 




(continued from page 5) 
versal fear and bondage.” (p. 245B; 121M; 153H) 

Even skepticism, Hegel tells us, which corresponds to 
some form of independent consciousness, is very nega- 
tive in its attitude, so much so that it leads to nothing 
but “the giddy whirl of a perpetually self-creating disor- 
der." (p. 249B; 126M; 157H) That is why both stoicism 
and skepticism lead to nothing but the Unhappy Con- 
sciousness, or Alienated Soul. 

The interesting thing about this unhappy conscious- 
ness for the Christian philosopher, Hegel, is that it is a 
description not only of the disintegration of the Roman 
Empire, but the Roman Empire at a time when it had 
adopted Christianity to try to save all from the debacle. 
Of course, the Lutheran in Hegel may have consoled 
himself by the fact that this Christianity, as the Christi- 
anity of the Borgias in Renaissance Italy, was “Catho- 
lic,” and it really was not until the Reformation, etc., 
etc. We are not interested in any rationalization, but in 
the objective pull upon the mind of a genius which de- 
scribes this individually free person with his unhappy 
consciousness as a “personality confined within its nar- 
row self and its petty activity, a personality brooding 
over itself, as unfortunate as it is pitiably destitute.” (p. 
264B; 130-1M; 168-169H) You will recall that in Marx- 
ism and Freedom, I have a footnote on this which uses 
the specific personalities of the old radicals who cannot 
find a place for themselves in bourgeois society or in 
the movement as examples of this unhappy conscious- 
ness. Be that as it may, Hegel’s point is that until this 
alienated soul has “stripped itself of its Ego,” it will not 
be able to execute the leap to Reason. 

Before we proceed to Reason, however, let’s retrace 
our steps back to the Preface and the Introduction 
which, in a very great sense, also comprise his Conclu- 
sions. At any rate, it is a constant paean to “ceaseless 
activity,” “equal necessity of all moments,” which con- 
stituted the “life of the whole”; which, however, cannot 
be seen before being seen; that is to say, it is all a ques- 
tion of a process of “working the matter out,” on which 
the purpose depends. This constant emphasis on proc- 
ess, on experience (the experience of Consciousness no 
less than “objective” experience) of self-development 
that must have, nay, must go through “the seriousness, 
the suffering, the patience, and the labor of the nega- 
tive,” that must not take “easy contentment in receiv- 
ing, or stinginess in giving” — all of which signify “a 
birth-time and a period of transition” — amounts to the 
very reason for being of Dialectics and Absolute Knowl- 
edge in his principle that “everything depends on grasp- 
ing and expressing the ultimate truth not as Substance 
but as Subject as well.” (pp. 80-81B; 6-7M; 19H) 

The work, the purposive activity, the mediation, the 
self-directive process, the subject in the objective move- 
ment, and the objective movement in the subject of 
mind, which Hegel calls Science, is in fact not only a 
Preface to his Philosophy, but to the entire human spir- 
it as it has developed through thousands of years, his- 
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torically, nationally, internationally, and as it is going to 
develop via opposing all contemporary philosophies 
from mysticism to Kantianism — all this on the day af- 
ter, so to speak, the French Revolution, which demands 
the reorganization of all previous thought. With Hegel, 
“immanent” rhythm and strenuous toil are one and the 
same thing. And finally, the man puts his faith in the 
public rather than the philosophers, “those ‘representa- 
tives’ who are like the dead burying their dead.” (p. . 
130B; 45M; 58H) This man was really saying, “To hell 
with all parties (representatives) who are out to lead.” 
And instead, he was hewing a pathway to Science 
which would reach “a position where, in consequence, 
its exposition coincides with just this very point, this 
very stage of the science proper of mind. And finally, 
when it grasps this, its own essence, it will connote the 
nature of absolute knowledge itself.” (p. 145B; 57M; 
75H) 

To return to the last section of this first major divi- 
sion — Reason — we see here the first Hegelian develop- 
ment of actuality, that is to say, the reality of the ob- 
jective world and the reality of thought. The historic 
period is the one which preceded his own, or the period 
before the French Revolution. There is an awakening of 
the scientific world of thought which sees beyond the 
empirical, but cannot unify the objective and subjective. 
He hits out against both Kant’s “Table of Categories” 
and the “Abstract empty idealism” of Fichte. Of Kant’s 
discovery he says, “But to pick up the various categor- 
ies again in any sort of way as a kind of happy find, hit 
upon, e.g., in the different judgments, and then to be 
content so to accept them, must really be regarded as 
an outrage on scientific thinking.” (p. 277B; 142M; 
179H) 

He, therefore, proceeds to examine the process of ob- 
servation, both of organic nature and of self-conscious- 
ness. The sections on the so-called laws of thought are 
quite hilarious, and are a perfect slap at modem psy- 
choanalysis, of which he knew nothing then. Indeed, if 
anyone thinks that the very long section on Phrenology 
merely reveals the backward state of science at that 
time, and not our age, he fails to understand that 
thought or, for that matter, feeling, have no meaning 
apart from the reality with which thought is concerned, 
and which builds up “feelings.” 

Although wfe are in the realm of the phenomenal, re- 
ality and thought are so inseparable, practical reason as 
well as theoretical combine to show the inadequacies of 
mere observation, which does not mean that purposive 
activity can do away with one-sided subjective idealism. 
On the contrary, the criticism of Rousseau and the 
whole Romantic Movement, which Hegel makes under 
the heading, “The Law of the Heart, and the Frenzy of 
Self-Conceit,” apply to the labor bureaucrat and his 
"earnestness of a high purpose, which seeks its pleasure 
in displaying the excellence of (his) own true nature, 
and in bringing about the welfare of mankind.” (p. 
392B; 222M; 267H) When it meets up against mankind’s 
opposition to this personal interpretation, “the heart- 
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"A Woman of the Revolution” painted by Jacques- 
Louis David in 1795. 


throb for the welfare of mankind passes therefore into 
the rage of frantic self-conceit, into the fury of con- 
sciousness to preserve itself from destruction.” (p. 397B; j 
226M; 271H) ■■ ' 

It is at this point that individualism tried to take fef- * 
uge in the concept of “virtue.” How many windbags, 
from Castro to some of our best friends, are not includ- 
ed in the following beautiful passage: “The vacuousness 
of this rhetorical eloquence in conflict with the world’s 
process would be at once discovered if it were to be 
stated what all its eloquent phrases amount to. They 
are therefore assumed to be familiar and well-under- 
stood. The request to say what, then, this ‘well-known’ 
is would be either met by a new swell of phrases, or in 
reply there would be an appeal to the ‘heart’ which ‘in- 
wardly’ tells what they mean— which is tantamount to 
an admission of inability to say what the meaning is.” * 
(p. 410B; 234M; 280-81H) 

As Hegel hits out against this form of self-expression, 
he digs deep into the objective base. We reach here the 
section which could equally describe Mao’s China, Cas- 
tro’s Cuba, and Djilas’ counter-thesis to the new class, 
which Hegel calls “Self-Contained Individuals Associat- 
ed as a Community of Animals and the Deception 
Thence Arising: The Real Fact.” This section should be 
studied in detail, especially so pages 434-438B (248-52M, 
297-300H), on the “Honesty” or “Honorableness” of this * 
type of consciousness which, actually, since it concerns 
a reality not involving action, but merely good luck, is 
summed up simply as follows: “The true meaning of 
this ‘Honesty,’ however, lies in not being so honest as it 
seems.” (p. 434B; 248M; 297H) By the time Hegel gets 
through exposing the deception of himself, as well as of 
others, his conclusion is an uncompromising one: “The 
moments of individuality which were taken as subject 
one after another by this unreflective incoherent stage 
of consciousness...” (p. 438B; 252M; 300H) * 

T HE SECOND MAJOR subdivision — Spirit— 4s the 
cornerstone of the entire work. Since alienation has 
by no means disappeared with the “realization of Rea- 
son,” i.e., the rise of industrial capitalism, we get here 
the really revolutionary impact of the dialectical philos- 
ophy which refuses to be confined even where the sci- 
ences have been liberated, the individual has been 
freed, and production “progresses.” U ; 

Whether it’s nation and the family, “law and order” '■ 
(legal status), or the moral laws and ethical action that 
proceeds with both guilt and destiny, we find that Per- 
sonality of the master and lord of the world, the power 
of destruction, continues. Indeed, Hegel is here dealing 
with what he calls ‘‘titanic excess” (p. 505B; 293M; 
345H), not only insofar as his point of reference is the 
Neros who fiddled while Rome burned, i.e., slave socie- 
ties, but also insofar as free enterprise is concerned — 
Hobbes’ Leviathan. Thus, not only stoicism, skepticism, 
the unhappy consciousness, but also Spirit finds itself -• 
estranged: “What in the case of the former was all har- 
mony and union, comes now on the scene, no doubt in 
developed form, but self-estranged.” (p. 506B; 294M; 
346H) 

It is this spirit of self-estrangement which Hegel also 
defines as “the discipline of culture.” That is to say, it 
is a critique of everything from the Industrial Revolu- 
tion to the French Revolution, and including what Marx 
called the “fetishism of commodities,” as well as what 
Hegel calls a spiritual, but factual, “reign of terror” — 
the intellectual run amok. Throughout, we will be see- 
ing the corttradiction between the individual and society 
or between what we would call r ■ tty bourgeois individ- 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and I 
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ualism and the truly social individ lal. 

I^et us remember also that we will find here what 
(continued on page 7) 
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Marx thought contained the critique, though in still 
mystical form, of the capitalist state: 

Spirit in this case, therefore, constructs not merely 
one ivorld, but a twofold world, divided and self-op- 
posed. (p. 510B; 295M; 348H) 

The self-opposition deepens not only because of its 
opposition to reality, but the internal opposition which 
first is “Pure Insight,” which completes the stage of cul- 
ture, which “extinguishes all objectiveness.” That is to 
say, in fighting against faith and superstition, it is En- 
lightenment, but in trying to be an island of safety for 
Spirit, it confines it from further self-development. In 
k this critique of 18th century deism and utilitarianism, 

Hegel writes: 

Enlightenment upsets the household arrangements, 
which spirit carries out in the house of faith, by 
bringing in the goods and furnishings belonging to 
the world of Here and Now... (p. 512B; 296M; 349H) 

The sphere of spirit at this stage breaks up into two 
regions. The one is the actual world, that of self-es- 
trangement, the other is that which spirit constructs 
for itself in, the ether of pure consciousness, raising it- 
self above the first. This second world, being con- 
structed in opposition and contrast to that estrange- 
i ! " : ' merit, is just on that account not free from it... (p. 
513B; 297M; 350H) 

It is important to keep in mind that by culture Hegel 
does not mean only the Humanities or the Sciences. He 
means material wealth and the state, as well as the in- 
telligentsia and their ivory towers. If you keep in mind 
what Marx meant by super-structure, you will be able 
to swim along with Hegel’s critique of Culture. 

In criticizing Empiricism (especially Bacon’s idea, 
“knowledge is power”), flegel criticizes not only his 
principles, but the reality on which these principles rest: 
„ “The extent of its culture is the measure of its reality 

and its power.” (p. 515B; 298M; 351 H) 

He then moves from the “power of culture” to the 
power of state. Here we can see that ordinary psycho- 
logical or moral terms like good and bad have a very 
different and altogether profound meaning in Hegel: 

...these bare ideas of Good and Bad are similarly and 
immediately alienated from one another; they are ac- 
tual, and in actual consciousness appear as moments 
That are objective. In this sense the first state of 
beiitg is the Power of the State, the second its Re- 
sources or Wealth, (p. 519B; 301M; 354-55H) 

► ; 

Until Hegel reaches the attitude of “thoroughgoing 
discordance” (p. 535B; 312M; 366H), Hegel has the time 
of his life criticizing both the Good and the Bad, both 
the State and Wealth, both the Attitudes of Nobility 
and Authority in a way that could encompass everyone 
frbm Proudhon, whose anarchism had no use for the 
state, to Mao Tse-tung, who completely identifies him- 
self with this state. This is what is so extraordinary 
about Hegel, that he catches the spirit of an epoch in 
» crisis, and, therefore, its ramifications extend into both 

Ages that are marked beyond the one he analyzes, and 
Personality beyond those that he has known in his own 
period or in history. Think of Mao and read the follow- 
ing: ■ 


sential respects, but also in its language, for to Hegel 
speech contains “ego in its purity.” The heroism of 
dumb service passes into the heroism of flattery: “This 
reflection of service in express language constitutes the 
spiritual self-disintegrating mediating term...” (p. 533B; 
310M; 364H) One doesn’t have to think or be too bright 
to remember, in this respect, expressions that must 
have been in Hegel’s mind, such as that of Louis XIV, 
“I am the State." No wonder that Hegel added (p. 
537B; 314M; 368H) that this was the type of “pure per- 
sonality to be absolutely without the character of per- 
sonality.” Indeed, on pages 537-548B (314-21M; 368- 
76H), there is a beautiful description of Existentialists, 
fellow-travelers, people who break with the “East” to go 
to the “West” like Djilas, as well as vice versa, like C. 
Wright Mills. In each case we find that “in place of re- 
volt appears arrogance.” (p. 539B; 315M; 369H) 

This type of spiritual life is the absolute and uni- 
versal inversion of reality and thought, their entire 
estrangement the one from the other; it is pure cul- 
ture. What is found out in this sphere is that neither 
the concrete realities, state-power and wealth, nor 
their determinate conceptions, good and bad, nor the 
consciousness of good and bad (the consciousness 
that is noble and the consciousness that is base) pos- 
sess real truth; it is found that all these moments are 
inverted and transmuted the one into the other; and 
each is the opposite of itself, (p. 541B; 316M; 371H) 

The perversion is not ended when culture moves over 
to “belief and pure insight.” It has always been a won- 
der to me how Hegel keeps trying to reassert religion as 
an absolute and yet at every concrete stage or form of 
religion, actual religion is criticized. For example, he 
does not deny that belief or religion has always been a 
form of alienation which man had to rid himself of in 
order to face reality; he has been devastating when it 
was the unhappy consciousness that confronted him, 
and again in the form of culture, and now as “merely 
belief’ — in the nether world, as pure ego (see Kant: 
“‘Pure ego is the absolute unity of apperception") or 
“pure thought,” and finally as Enlightenment. Natural- 
ly, Hegel does not deny the good enlightenment accom- 
plished in its struggle with superstition and in its clear- 
ing the ground for the French Revolution. But when it 
is made into something absolute, he feels the revolu- 
tionary impulse to overthrow this idol. Note in the fol- 
lowing quotation how Hegel moves from a critique of 
idolatry to a critique of any “dead form of the spirit’s 
previous state” which would equally be applicable to 
something like Trotsky’s forced identification of nation- 
alized property and “workers’ state”: 

. On some ‘fine morning’, whose noon is not red with 
blood, if the infection has penetrated to every organ 
of spiritual life. It is then the memory alone that still 
preserves the dead form of the spirit’s previous state, 
as a vanished history, vanished men know not how. 

(p. 565B; 332M; 388H) 

■ "v.!:.”. -rv ■" . t 

That is why Hegel concludes that “enlightenment it- 
self, however, which reminds belief of the opposite of its 
various separate. moments, is just as little enlightened 
regarding its own nature.” (p. 582B; 344M; 401H) 

Hegel leaves himself one loophole that this is just an 
empty absolute. In proof of this, he hits out against 
what we would call vulgar materialism; 


own will,” so that terror succeeded so-called absolute 
freedom, since, by being only negative it was “merely 
the rage and fury of destruction.” (p. 604B; 359M; 
418H) In a word, Hegel considers that if you have not 
faced the question of reconstruction on new beginnings, 
but only destruction of the old, you have, therefore, 
reached only “death — a death that achieves nothing, 
embraces nothing within its grasp; for what is negated 
is the unachieved, unfulfilled punctual entity of the ab- 
solutely free self.” (p. 605B; 360M; 418H) This is where 
he identifies that absolutely free self with a “faction. 
The victorious faction only is called the govern- 
ment;. ..and its being government makes it, conversely, 
into a faction and hence guilty.” (pp. 605-606B; 360M; 
419H) 

It is not only government that Hegel criticizes here, 
but the philosophic transformation of enlightenment 
into Kant’s “thing-in-itself.” In a word, he is criticizing *. 
all forms of abstraction, whether in thought or in fact, 
when fact is narrowed to mean not all reality, but only 
aspects of it. He, therefore, concludes that this self- 
alienated type of mind must be driven to opposition: 

Just as the realm of the real and actual world passes 

over into that of belief and insight, absolute freedom 

leaves its self-destructive sphere of reality...{p. 610B; 

363M; 422H) 

This very section is cited by Hegel in the Science of 
Logic, where, in the penultimate chapter on “The Idea 
of Cognition,” in the final section on “The Idea of the 
Good,” Hegel suddenly tells us that the two worlds of 
subjectivity and objectivity still remain in opposition: 
“The complete development of the unresolved contra- 
diction, of that absolute end which the harrier of this 
actuality insuperably opposes, has been considered 
more closely in the Phenomenology of Spirit.” (See 
Science of Logic, Vol. II, p. 462 in Johnston and 
Struthers translation, New York, 1929; p. 820 in Miller 
translation, London, 1969; p. 544-45 in Suhrkamp Verlag 
edition, Frankfurt, 1969.) In a word, Hegel is saying, in 
that penultimate chapter of Science of Logic, where we 
are on the threshold of the Absolute, that the unre- 
solved contradiction between the two worlds of subjec- 
tivity and objectivity “has been considered more close- 
ly” in his phenomenological study. 

This central part of the Phenomenology — Spirit- 
ends with the section called “Spirit Certain of Itself: 
Morality,” which is just another form of talking about 
the state and consequently the certainty is by no means 
I>eace. On the contrary, it moves from Dissemblance 
that deals with what Kant called, according to Hegel, “a 
perfect nest of thoughtless contradictions,” through the 
so-called “beautiful soul” (Jacobi) but which to Hegel is 
really “self-willed impotence” (p. 666B; 400M; 463H), 
that can only lead to hypocrisy. And on this note he 
ends the part on “Evil and Forgiveness.” (You might re- 
turn to the section on “Guilt and Destiny” (pp. 4$3- 
499B; 279-89M; 330-41H), and compare the similarity 
between moral and the ethical action which had previ- 
ously led us into “Spirit in Self-Estrangement” or the 
“Discipline of Culture and Civilization.”) 

In a word. Spirit, as it was on the eve of the French 
Revolution and developed through the terror to Napole- 
onic France, has found no harmony either with its cul- 
ture or its state, its literature or philosophy as enlight- * 



The noble type of consciousness, then, finds itself in 
the judgment related to state-power....This type of 
mind is the heroism of Service; the virtue which sac- 
rifices individual being to the universal, and thereby 
brings this into existence; the type of personality 
which of itself renounces possession and enjoyment, 
acts for the sake of the prevailing power, and in this 
way becomes a concrete reality....The result of this ac- 
tion, binding the essential reality and self indissolu- 
bly together, is to produce a twofold actuality — a self 
that is truly actualized, and a state-power whose au- 
thority is accepted as true.. ..It has a value, therefore, 
in their thoughts, and is honored accordingly. Such a 
type is the haughty vassal; he is active in the inter- 
ests of the state-power, so far as the latter is not a 
personal will (a monarch) but merely an essential 
will (pp. 526-528B; 306-7M; 360-61H) 

Not only is the critique of state power total in its es- 


...pwe matter is merely what remains over when we 
abstract from seeing, feeling, tasting, etc., i.e. it is not 
what is seen, tasted, felt, and so on; it is not matter 
that is seen, felt, or tasted, but color, a stone, a salt, 
and so on. Matter is really pure abstraction.. .(p. 592B; 
351M; 409H) 

Read this along with Marx’s description of the five 
senses in his “Private Property and Communism.” He- 
gel is hitting out both against Descartes and the Utilita- 
rians. 

T I THE LAST SECTION of the Spirit in Self-Estrange- 
X ment that we have been dealing with, Hegel enti- 
tles “Absolute Freedom and Terror.” It is an analysis of 
what happened to the French Revolution as factional- 
ism broke up the unity of the revolution so that for 
“pure personality” the world became “absolutely its 
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enment, or philosophy as abstract absolute a la Jacobi. 
Therefore, the human spirit has not been able to shake 
off alienation and reaches Religion. 

Religion, which is the second major section of the di- 
vision into two of the whole Phenomenology, as I have 
been tracing it through here, is just one step before Ab- 
solute Knowledge. Religion is subdivided into three sec- 
tions: (1) Natural, which takes up both nature, plants, 
animals, concept of light and the “artificer” (Egyptian 
religion); (2) Religion in the form of art; (3) Revealed 
Religion, or Christianity. 

In his introduction to this section, Hegel says that re- 
ligion has, of course, entered before this, i.e., in the four 
stages of consciousness we have heretofore dealt with 
Consciousness, Self-Consciousness, Reason and Spirit, 
but more or less on a low level. That is to say, when we 
were at the first stage of consciousness, Religion was 
“devoid of selfhood”; when we reached Self-Conscious- 
ness, it was merely, “the pain and sorrow of Spirit wres- 
tling to get itself out into objectivity once more, but not 
succeeding.” (p. 685B; 410M; 473H) The third stage of 
Consciousness— Reason — more or less forgot about Reli- 
gion since it first discovered itself and, therefore, looked 
to the immediate present — empiricism, science, etc. 
Even when we reach Spirit, whether of the ethical order 
where we have to fight fate “devoid of consciousness,” 
or we reached and perished in “the religion of enlight- 
enment,” or finally reached the religion of morality, the 
best, says Hegel, that we accomplished there was to 
face “Absolute Reality.” Therefore, it is only now in re- 
ligion that we really confront the Spirit of Religion: 
“But only spirit which is object to itself in the shape of 
(continued on page 8) 
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Absolute Spirit, is as much aware of being a free and 
independent reality as it remains therein conscious of it- 
self.” (p. 688B; 412M; 476H) 

Outside of the little subsection on the artificer, which 
in fact relates not only to Egyptian religions and pyra- 
mids and obelisks, but to what in our age would be 
called “the confidence man,” there isn’t much that 1 can 
see in the section on Natural Religion, except I see that 
I wrote down two expressions, “fetishism of commodi- 
ties,” and “Dr. Zhivago” near the following expression 
of. Hegel: “The darkness of thought mated with the 
clearness of expression.” And it is through this clearness 
of expression that we reach religion in the form of art, 
which is again subdivided into Abstract and living and 
Spiritual Work of Art. Under Culture, Hegel deals with 
language as still one other form of estrangement (p. 
529B; 308M; 362H), as the speech of the ego, of the 
haughty vassal, of the arrogant monarch: “L’etat c’est 
moi” (I am the State), Under Art, on the other hand, 
he traces language from the manner in which the idea 
presents itself — Epics — through the act, i.e., the drama, 
so that the language of the minstrel is transformed into 
that of Tragedy: “In regard to form, the language here 
ceases to be narrative, in virtue of the fact that it en- 
ters into the content, just as the content ceases to be 
merely one that is ideally imagined. The hero is himself 
the spokesman...” (p. 736B; 443-4M; 510-11H)- He then 
breaks up the question of language as it appears when 
it is “double-tongued” in the oracles or via witches, and 
to that in which it is thought (Hamlet), and finally via 
action. “The process of action proves their unity in the 
mutual overthrow of both powers and both self-con- 
scious characters” 4 (p. 743B; 448M; 516H), action both 
as in Tragedy and in Comedy. 

The last section on Religion, which deals with Chris- 
tianity, is even more contradictory, for here Hegel is 
supposed to reach, more or less, the height of his 
thought, the step before Absolute Knowledge, and has 
been put by him in a section beyond Greek Art. And 
yet we know that, to Hegel, Greek Art was certainly a 
great deal greater than the appearance of One God 
among the Jews, or even the Christian God as it was 
with the Catholics; for to Hegel the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion to make the alleged unity of freedom and Christi- 
anity is anything but abstract. I have a feeling that the 
whole section, as it has been expanded in his volumes 
on the Philosophy of Religion, will, in actuality, turn 
out to be a devastating critique of the Church or the 
Party. But I have no chance to go into this. In any 
case, to make explicit what is only implicit in Religion, 
we must turn to Absolute Knowledge. 

A S WE REACH THIS APEX of Hegelianism-the 
consummation of experience, of philosophy — we 
will confront the end of the division between object and 
subject. 

This takes the form of making consciousness itself the 
object. Hegel lists three specific aspects: “This knowl- 
edge of winch we are speaking is, however, not knowl- 
edge, in the sense of pure conceptual comprehension of 
the object; here this knowledge is to be taken only in its 
development...” (p. 790B; 480M; 550H) 

Development is of the essence. It is the beginning out 
of' which something arises. It is the middle through 
which something must be passed. It is the end, “the 

‘Appended to these Notes is a further comment on Hegel’s concept of 
Tragedy in the Phenomenology that I made November 17, 1968, in an- 
swer to a question posed to me. 


mediated result,” which is really not an end of anything 
but a process of development which is the beginning of 
another process as much as it is the end of a former 
one. Therefore, it is development where the question is 
one of understanding the method of- grasping the object, 
that is to say, confronting consciousness. In confronta- 
tion you meet the second aspect — Relatedness; from 
Relatedness you must go to Action. Therefore, Action, 
the deed, practical activity, mental activity, spiritual ac- 
tivity, in a word, doing something, is always the only 
proof there is of the thought, and therefore stands in 
the center of all Hegelian philosophy: 

It is through action that spirit is spirit so as definite- 
ly to exist; it raises its existence into the sphere of 
thought and hence into absolute opposition, and re- 
turns out of it through and within this very opposi- 
tion. (p. 797B; 485M; 555H) 

This is the movement towards Science, that is to say, 
from individual experience through social experience, to 
a universal generalization of the experience which goes 
to make up the action: “As to the actual existence of 
this notion, science does not appear in time and in real- 
ity till spirit has arrived at this stage of being conscious 
regarding itself.” (p. 798B; 486M; 557H) 

Time is just the notion definitely existent. ..Time 
therefore appears as spirit’s destiny and necessity. p. 
800B; 487M; 558H) 

It is peculiar how Hegel is constantly returning to the 
simple feelings even when he has reached Absolute 
Knowledge. He says, in fact, that “nothing is known 
which does not fall within experience, or (as it is also 
expressed) which is not felt to be true...” (p. 800B; 
487M; 558H) 

We reach explicitness here, and have to deal with the 
transformation of Substance into Subject (not just 
Things versus Human Beings, but Substance as God 
into living “gods” or the human and divine merged into 
an extension of human power). 

In a single page (802B; 488-9M; 560H) Hegel sums up 
the entire development of Philosophy and Science from 
Descartes to himself. Thus, we move from Observation, 
which analyzes what is and “conversely it finds in its 
thought existence” (Descartes), to Substance, that is to 
say, God as both Thought and Reality, though abstract- 
ly stated (Spinoza). The abstraction of this forced unity 
brings about “the principle of Individuality” (Leibniz). 
We have entered Private Enterprise, or the first stage 
of capitalism, only to move to Utilitarianism into which 
the Enlightenment had “perished.” Here the Individual 
Will (Kant) comes to the rescue of Absolute Freedom, 
or to put it in more human language, men of good will 
will yet straighten out this topsy-turvy world of private 
capital versus labor, freedom versus terror, etc., etc., 
and since this, really doesn’t happen, we jump back from 
Kantianism to the Absolute Ego of Fichte, or Absolute 
as “intuited” by Jacobi, and finally land into the Empty 
Absolute of Schelling. In a word, Hegel shows the birth 
of our modem world as Science rejected theology to 
strike out on its own, met up with a first statement of 
the dialectic in Kant, who tried to unify Thought and 
Science by sheer will, and when that philosophic ex- 
ertion failed to meet the challenge of the time, the con- 
temporary philosophers — Fichte, Schelling, Jacobi — slid 
back. To go forward, Substance had to become Subject. 
This is where Hegel comes in. The last three pages of 
the Phenomenology are an outpouring of “simple medi- 
ating activity in thinking” where the whole process re- 
leases itself, History and Science, Nature and Spirit: 
“bom anew from the womb of knowledge— is the new 
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stage of existence, a new world, and a new embodiment 
or mode of Spirit.” (p. 807B; 492M; 564H) 

This new world, which Hegel calls Absolute Knowl- 
edge, is the unity of the real world and the notions 
about it, the organization of thought and activity, which 
merge into the new, the whole truth of the past and the 
present, which anticipates the future. 

December 12, 1960 

Further comments on Hegel’s 
Concept of Tragedy 

Don’t forget that remembering and recollection — sich 
erinnern — has a very special meaning in Hegelian ter- 
minology, based only, in part, that the German expres- 
sion means to go into one’s self, and mainly because, if 
you remember by "going into yourself,” obviously, you 
have been in the “outside,” i.e., the objective world, and 
now have to communicate with yourself to bring about 
a new unity of. objective and subjective. In the Absolute 
Idea, recollection, is used in the manner in which we 
would use history and in all of the consideration of Art, 
Hegel views as a form of the Absolute Idea. Secondly, 
insofar as language and the epoch is concerned, as a 
dialectician, Hegel does not consider that you have 
reached the highest stage when you have expressed 
yourself in narrative form alone. It has to be a drama, a 
tragedy, a comedy, in a word a dialogue between antag- 
onists. (In the Greek origin of dialect-ic, dialect or con- 
versation was always what produced the new ideas, the 
new being, neither the ideas you came with to the dis- 
cussion nor the ideas that others came with, but a syn- 
thesis of the two which was neither the one nor the 
other.) Now then turn to page 736B (443-4M; 510-11H), 
the last paragraph: □ „ 

This higher language, that of Tragedy, gathers and 
keeps more closely together the dispersed and scat- 
tered moments of the inner essential world and the 
world of action.. ..In regard to form, the language 
here ceases to be narrative, in virtue of the fact that 
it enters into the content, just as the content ceases 
to be merely One that is ideally imagined. The hero is 
himself the spokesman, and the representation given 
brings before the audience — who are also specta- 
tors — self-conscious human beings, who know their 
own rights and purposes, the power and the will be- 
longing to their specific nature, and who knows how 
to state them. 

Although Hegel doesn’t use the word revolutionary, 
negation definitely serves that function, and it is be- 
cause neither the hero, as an individual, nor the chorus, 
because of its “powerlessness,” could possibly succeed in 
uniting the individual and the universal that Hegel 
writes: 

Lacking the power to negate and oppose, it is unable f 
to hold together and keep within bounds the riches 
and varied fullness of divine life; it allows each indi- 
vidual moment to go off its own way, and in its 
hymns of honour and reverence praises each individ- 
ual moment as an independent god, now this god 
and now again another, (pp. 737-738B; 444M; 511H) 

Turn to page 740B (446M; 513-14H), and note, espe- 
cially, the brilliant notes by Professor J.B. Baillie, who 
interprets the various references Hegel had in mind 
when he wrote the following and which I will include in 
parenthesis: 

He (Oedipus), who had the power to unlock the riddle 
of the sphinx, and he too who trusted with childlike 
confidence (Orestes), are, therefore, both sent to de- 
struction through what the god reveals to them. The 
priestess, through whose mouth the beautiful god 
speaks, (in the Delphic Oracle) is in nothing different 
from the equivocal sisters of fate (the witches in 
“Macbeth”); who drive their victim to crime by their 
promises, and who, by the double-tongued, equivocal 
character of what they gave out as a certainty, de- 
ceive the King when he relies upon the manifest and 
obvious meaning of what they say. There is a. type of 
consciousness that is purer than the latter (Macbeth) 
which believes in witches, and more sober, more thor- 
ough, and more solid than the former which puts its 
trust in the priestess and the beautiful god. This type 
of consciousness (Hamlet), therefore, lets his revenge 
tarry for the revelation which the spirit of his father 
makes regarding the crime that did him id death, 
and institutes other proofs in addition... (p. 740B; 
446-7M; 513-14H) 

Shakespeare was an “optimist” (that is outside of 
being a genius) and, therefore, no matter how many 
corpses at the end of a tragedy are laid out, on the 
stage, there is always the bugle call ahd the new arriv- 
ing, invariably late. Despite all statements to the con- 
trary, including by himself, so is Hegel an “optimist,” 
that is to say, he is sure that somewhere or another, 
at sometime or another, the individual and the univer- 
sal will be united so that finally the individual will be 
frep as well as pluri-dimensiona), or, as he ex- 
pressed it in the Philosophy of Mind, “individual- 
ity purified of all that interferes with its univer- 
salism, i.e. freedom.” 

Marx never stopped rereading the Greek trage- 
dies and Shakespeare and he brought in those 
remarkable passages from Timon of Athens on 
gold directly into both the Grundrisse and Capi- 
tal, not only because they so well described the 
avarice and fetishism of gold but, also, because 
the dehumanization of man resulted from a class 
society. 


November 17, 1968 
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Language and politics of African literature 


Decolonising the Mind: The Politics of Language in 
African Literature' by Ngugi wa Thiong’o. Ports- 
mouth, N.H.: Heinemann, 1986. 

The history of Kenya flows deeply through the works 
of Ngugi wa Thiong’o. He completed the first of his 
novels on the eve of Independence. His early works are 
filled with a host of village and townspeople who inti- 
mate the vast promises of the new nation and the pain- 
ful, contradictory progress of Kenya’s struggle for full 
independence. As the contradictions in the African reali- 
ty lingered, the author’s voice changed. 

Ngugi has produced several collections of essays in re- 
cent years. The title under review is the third of these 
and it contains both new theoretical ideas and some of 
Ngugi’s sharpest polemics. The overall topic is again the 
political role of writers in Africa. 

Ngugi discusses his development as a writer and his 
imprisonment in 1978 for work with a community thea- 
ter which produced his play “I Will Marry When I 
Want.” The repression of intellectuals under President 
Moi has greatly increased since 1982. The regime, with 
staunch backing from the U.S. and Britain, seems terri- 
fied of the nation’s own collective memory. Why else do 
so many of Kenya’s intellectuals, so many of the free- 
dom fighters for independence, languish in its prisons? 
Why does the renowned Ngugi remain in forced exile? 

CHALLENGE TO NEO-COLONIALISM 

Decolonising the Mind challenges writers to separate 
from the neo-colonial order and all of its internal allies. 
The essays involve a scathing critique and soul-search- 
ing which fully involves the author himself. Ngugi at- 
tacks the current self-perceptions of intellectuals, their 
conceptions of culture. 

Ngugi writes, “Our capacity to confront the world cre- 
atively is dependent on how those images correspond or 
not to that reality, how they distort or clarify the 
reality of our struggles. Language as culture is thus me- 
diating between me and my own self.” 

Why, he asks, should each new generation of African 
intellectuals continue to enrich the European languages 
which were imposed on Africa by colonialism? In Ngu- 
gi’s view, African languages have no less a range of ide- 
as and experiences and can lend themselves generously 
to any branch of literature as well as philosophic works. 

NGUGI’S GOAL VS. HIS DECISION 

It is falsely believed that English or French possesses 
an inherent universality, foreign to Africa. But the uni- 
versality of language, which Ngugi argues is specific to 
all human culture, is not merely an attribute of words. 
“Thus a specific culture is not transmitted through lan- 
guage in its universality but in its particularity as the 
language of a specific community with a specific his- 
tory.” 

Ngugi’s concept of "relevance” for African writers 
involves the development of national culture through 
revolutionary relations between the writer and the 
African masses. The African languages have always 
belonged unequivocably to peasants’ and workers’ 
communities. Ngugi’s goal is the creation of a new 
African community which has undermined the divi- 
sions of existing class society. 

In a statement at the front of the book Ngugi informs 
us that in favor of Gikuyu he will no longer be writing 
in English. In our view, that decision is very unfortu- 
nate. This is not because we are impatient with the 
time required for translation. It is that Ngugi’s ideas 


Black/Red View 


(continued from page 1) 

cent human existence in any section of the country. 

Most of the proponents of compulsory “workfare” 
have paid scant attention to the humanity of the wom- 
en and children who are the victims of welfare. Prof. 
Marilyn Gitell, of the City University of New York, 
wrote late last year in the Chicago Tribune that most 
of the 29 states that have adopted “workfare” programs 
to put AFDC parents to work are placing the mothers 
in jobs, at minimum wages, without medical benefits or 
arrangements for child care.” 

Regardless of how the Democrats and the Republi- 
cans resolve differences over how much welfare (i.e., 
medicare, money for job training, baby sitters and car- 
fare) will be in the program, objectively the bill can 
only force young Black mothers into the minimum wage 
jobs of the working poor. With all of its instabilities, 
such a make-work program is no road out of the vicious 
circle of poverty. 

WHITHER BLACK INTELLECTUALS? 

We Black Americans must not only think critically 
about liberals and conservatives joining in a spurious 
move to “reform welfare,” we have to catch the insepar- 
ability of this from the grim and growing poverty in thy 
Black community. The growing racism in the country 
and such crises as the recent Tampa, Fla. revolt of 
Black youth are causing a crisis in the thought of Black 
intellectuals. 

No one actually believes that the so-called Black un- 
derclass will be absorbed in “workfare.” Many Black in- 
tellectuals are quite aware of the fact that even in an 
upbeat economy there is no way for capitalism to solve 
the problem of Black youth unemployment and poverty. 
But instead of grasping the need to think about trans- 
forming capitalism, they seek the alternative of govern- 
ment intervention with massive training programs, in an 
age of permanent unemployment caused by automat... 


have created an international discussion* which he 
should continue to address directly. We dearly hope he 
will reconsider his statement. — Calvin Brown 

*See Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black Thought, availa- 
ble from N&L. See ad, page 8. 


Direct from South Africa 

Freedom Journal 



Striking railroad workers in South Africa attack 
police after six of their fellow strikers were killed 
by the government. The six-week long strike has 
included two police invasions of COSATU (Con- 
gress Of South African Trade Unions) headquar- 
ters. 

S.A. unions oppose Botha, 
demand May 1 holiday 

Johannesburg, South Africa— The South Afri- 
can government’s announcement declaring the first Fri- 
day in May a public holiday, instead of officially making 
May 1 a paid public holiday, has been strongly criticiz- 
ed by Black labour unions and the community at large. 

They say the government does not want to be seen 
openly bowing to the people’s demands, which would 
lead to serious labour unrest in the future, but instead 
uses devious ways of giving tidbits. 

The State President, P.W. Botha, made an announce- 
ment on March 21, in Boksburg, that the first Friday in 
May of every year will be declared a public holiday 
known as Workers’ Day. 

The country’s two biggest union groups, the Congress 
of South African Trade Unions (COSATU) and the 
Council of Unions of South Africa-Azanian Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions (CUSA-AZACTU) said they were 
still committed to getting May 1 and June 16 as public 
paid holidays. 

CUSA-AZACTU has said that, “P.W. Botha is under 
pressure from the labour movement, employer organiza- 
tions and the international community to declare May 1 
a public holiday and at the same time he fears the right 
wing. He thus accepts a position of in-between and ex- 
pects us to swallow this. He is very wrong because we 
know Labour Day as May 1.” 

Haitian referendum 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti— On March 29 the CNG 
(National Governing Council) organized a nationwide 
referendum on the new constitution which the constitu- 
ent assembly had just prepared. Recall that the Oct. 19, 
1986 elections to choose members of this constituent as- 
sembly were boycotted. The people abstained. 

A few days before the March 29 referendum, there 
were divergent opinions about the referendum inside 
the democratic sector. Certain movements asked the 
people to vote “yes.” Here one found, for example, the 
Mobile Institute for Democratic Education, the Unified 
Haitian Communist Party, and the Democratic Action 
Movement. Other movements, such as the Movement 
for Mobilization for National Development, asked the 
people to vote “no.” 

Finally, some groups favored a boycott. In this cate- 
gory one found the Union of Patriotic and Democratic 
Forces, the Committee Against Repression in Haiti, and 
the National • Organization for the Defense of Youth. 
These groups thought that voting in the referendum 
would give the CNG a legitimacy and a legality which it 
does not deserve. This is because the military junta 
which has been in power since Feb. 7, 1986 was formed 
by ex-president Jean-Claude Duvalier and the U.S. 
State Department. — Renan Hedouville, correspondent 

Editor’s note: The military-run CNG claims that 99.9% of 
the people voted “yes.” But they admit that the ballot was 
not secret and that at least 50% of the people did not vote 
in the capital. Some estimates for abstention in the country 
as a whole run 72%. 


‘Red capitalism’ won’t 
work on reservation 

by Shainape Shcapwe 

The cuts in federal spending by the Reagan Adminis- 
tration have affected Indians living on and off the reser- 
vations dramatically in our everyday lives — from educa- 
tion and employment to health care and housing. 1 
don’t know of any people as profoundly hurt by Rea- 
ganism as we have been, and we are trying to do some- 
thing about it. 

DENNIS BANKS AND PETER McDQNALD 

Lately though, I’ve been reading about and talking to 
people whom we have thought of as our spokespeople 
for the Indian Movement. Some have turned to the idea 
of private enterprise — people from different reservations 
getting together to create “Red capitalism”— as though 
that were the way to solve our problems. I am hearing 
this kind of talk from Dennis Banks. He is now saying 
that he tried militancy and it didn’t work, and that it’s 
time to see what he can do with private enterprise in 
the form of his company, called Loneman Enterprises. 
He says that he can guarantee employment for Indians 
on the Pine Ridge Reservation. 

Then there is Peter McDonald, who just got re- 
elected as head of the tribal council by the Navajo 
Indians. McDonald says he’s going to fix all ills there 
by taking control of the Navajo’s mineral rights and 
dealing with Peabody Coal himself, so that the Nava- 
jo people can derive whatever good can come from 
that. 

Who do they think they are fooling? To start with, 
they could spend a few minutes talking to workers at 
some of the auto companies here in Detroit to get an 
idea of how “wonderfully well” capitalism is working. 
Thousands are losing their jobs as the plants shut. 

FORT TOTTEN AND BIG MOUNTAIN 

Closer to home, on the reservations, capitalism hasn’t 
helped us either. On my reservation, Fort Totten, a fac- 
tory was opened in 1975 to get work subcontracted from 
the Army. It was subsidized by the government, includ- 
ing the minimum wages people were paid. The factory 
was meant to employ 500 people but at most only 235 
worked there. Now the contracts have run out, and less 
than 100 people work there. This is on a reservation 
where 1,800 people need jobs and nearly everyone is on 
some form of welfare. 

The “entrepreneurs” in the Indian Movement should 
listen to the people closer to home, such as the group of 
tribal elders who went with supporters to protest at the 
Peabody Coal headquarters in Arizona in February. 
These spiritual leaders have consistently said that Big 
Mountain is their sovereign land, not to be tampered 
with and not to be taken by the coal companies at any 
price. They don’t discuss “making deals” with private 
enterprise, much less laying their land open to industri- 
al waste and destruction. 

These elders often talk about working together to cre- 
ate a better society, where we can live together in har- 
mony with each other and the land. But we know that 
dream can’t be made true living in this society. I can 
understand the desperate need to make jobs on the res- 
ervations so that we can survive, but we need less talk 
about expanding our horizons into private enterprise, 
and more discussion of fundamental change and free- 
dom. No one but Dennis Banks and the press is fooled 
by “Red capitalism”. 

Broadwater Farm 3 

London, England — As the March gales swept 
across Britain, it was feared that the statue of Justice 
would be blown down from the roof of London’s Central 
Criminal Court. On March 19, three men were found 
guilty of murdering Police Constable Keith Blakelock, 
killed during the Broadwater Farm revolt on Oct. 5, 
1985. The three men were all sentenced to life in prison. 
Winston Silcott and Mark Braithwaite are Black; Engin 
Raghip is white. The jury consisted of eleven whites 
and one Black woman. The prosecution’s case rested 
entirely on statements that the defendants were alleged 
to have made in police custody. There were no witness- 
es, no photographs, no forensic evidence. 

The trial brought to light some of the methods used 
by the police to extract confessions. The judge instruct- 
ed the jury to acquit the three other youths on account 
of the way they had been interrogated without being al- 
lowed to see their parents or a lawyer. 

In the end, the trial was an extension of the social 
struggle; the verdicts owed less to the evidence than to 
the enormous pressure from the police and the right- 
wing press to make an example of someone. The death 
of this one policeman who was surrounded by about 50 
people during the revolt and suffered 40 knife wounds 
was a terrible one. But his violent death was the fruit 
of years of racist and domineering police behavior, the 
primary cause of all the urban revolts in Britain since 
1981. — Richard Bunting 
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Militarized science in state-capitalist society 


by Ron Brokmeyer 

The new stage of militarized science is very nearly 
rgotten in all the opposition to Reagan's illegal Iran- 
ntra deals. The Congressional opposition has been out 
“save the Presidency,” especially the Commander-in- 
uef. What about the colossal expansion under Reagan 
what the Pentagon calls its “black budget”? It is now 
;2 billion a year and is nearly completely secret. This 
pect of Reagan’s secret use of the nation’s wealth is 
ficial policy. One of their projects is a computer com- 
and network of satellites 70,000 miles up that is to be 



me to fight World Wax IV six months after a nuclear 
Kchange. 1 Reagan’s talk of taking us beyond MAD 
nutuaDy assured destruction) is the ability to drop 
rare H-bombs after the killing field is the entire planet. 
Nearly unnoticed on March 10 Secretary of War 
I einberger singlehandedly reversed decades of official 
oliey that tied efforts in space to exclusively peaceful 
ims. What followed this amendment to Pentagon poli- 
y was a directive in April from Weinberger to Secre- 
iry of State Schultz declaring the U.S. “must be pre- 
ared to go forward alone” with NASA’s projected 
pace station. What Weinberger means by “alone” is 
ithout the Allies who object to the militarization of 
ie space station. This war department fiat ends any il- 
isions that space research is a vehicle for international 
ooperation and the peaceful use of science. 

The Pentagon’s imperious reach is in many directions, 
'he Jbrade crisis with Japan is rooted in directing prod- 
ction for war. It began when the Pentagon put on hold 
he sale of a chipmaker, Fairchild Semiconductor, to a 
apanese company and established a govemment-indus- 
ry consortium to advance production of “strategic” 
emiconductor technology. 

J.S. AND RUSSIA HARNESS 
SCIENCE TO PRODUCTION FOR WAR 

Even the new talk of an arms agreement in Europe is 
>ased on deploying a new round of sure kill computer- 
zed weapons that recognize their targets. Europe is the 
jotential battlefield for this new generation of Star 
Nats type weapons on the ground. The projected auto- 
mated death machine is no respite from horror on the 
scale of the nuclear bomb. Whether in Russia or the 
the mathematician is the “brain” of these new 
weapons where the “magic is in the algorithms.” 2 

Gorbachev handed a Reagan in trouble this opening 
or a missile deal in Europe as well as a go ahead with 
■Sakharov's encouragement, for SDI (Star Wars). He is 
xmfident his newly reorganized science plans can com- 
>ete in technological warfare. Gorbachev’s new “human 
•ightfj” are . tied to that country’s ruling ideology of sci- 
asce, out to militarize further and exhort workers to 
xrpduce more. 3 Sakharov’s vision of “human rights” 
nay stop with “glasnost” but many in the dissident 


1 S«e “pentagon plans for WW IV: ‘Black budget’ computer would run 

ear among ’radioactive rubble” by Tim Weiner, San Jose Mercury 

'lews, February 6, 1987. 

! See “One shot, one kill: A new era of ‘smart’ weapons," U.S. News ft 

World Report, March 16, 1987. 

’ See “Two of a kind: Reagan and Gorbachev and their bi polar world,” 
a two part series by Raya Dunayevskaya beginning in the March 27, 
1987 News ft Letters. 


movement are shocked over his uncritical support of 
Gorbachev. 

In this global economic crisis what ties both poles 
of world capital together is a new stage of integra- 
tion of production for war. The Pentagon’s insane 
plans reaching to WW IV are projecting an effort on 
an unheard of scale to direct intelligence into its ma- 
chinery of death. Whereas now there is practically a 
surplus of programmers, by 1990 the Wall Street 
Journal (Jan. 28, 1987) predicts there will be a short- 
age of one million programmers to work on SDI. Far 
from any breather, Reagan’s agenda for the next 20 
months reveals the absolute of state-capitalist sci- 
ence which is a mobilization for the destruction of 
humanity. 

Youth are a special target of this mobilization. Ever 
since 1957 and the shock that the Russians were first in 
space with Sputnik, the federal government has inter- 
vened down to the lowest levels of math and science ed- 
ucation in the name of “national security.” Science is 
presented as the truth of humanity’s relation to nature 
and as a way to become a participant in this militarized 
state capitalism. Youth are sung a constant chorus of 
science and high tech as the future. Student demon- 
strations persist, like one on April 8 on Biko Plaza at 
University of California, Berkeley, demanding to “Get 
the Pentagon off Campus” whether in scientific re- 
search, the ROTC, or the CIA recruiter. In the move- 
ment of direct action against militarized science, youth 
are demanding new human relations in the university. 
This goes beyond many scientists’ intervention in the 
form of extracurricular “social responsibility,” and ex- 
pert testimony. The limits of that kind of intervention 
are set by what Marx called “abstract materialism” 
within which there is no room for “history and its proc- 
ess.” ~ 

MARX’S MATHEMATICAL MSS. 

For the rank-and-file laborer the idea is inseparable 
from activity. So from the beginning of the introduction 
of automation in the post-WWII world, when all science 
went into the machine to more completely dominate the 
living laborer and create new extremes of the division 
between mental and manual labor, the wildcat strikes 
haven’t ceased. The 1983 publication of Marx’s Mathe- 
matical Manuscripts made me look again at that total 
contradiction. 4 * There Marx’s return to math focused on 
the idea within science itself, its concrete history, re- 
vealing it as a process of development through negation 
of the negation. That was against the formalism of 
mathematicians who mystified calculus for two centu- 
ries and now project computers and mechanized logic as 
the determinant for human development. Marx’s Manu- 
scripts revealed for me a more concrete sense that the 
revolutionary process, unleashed by the dialectic me- 
thod, can transform science, too, in a fundamental way. 

Marx’s view of math not only showed that science as 
a human activity is found wanting, that it is part and 
parcel of state-capitalist alienation, but also revealed 
anew Marx’s foundation which rooted the Hegelian dia- 
lectic of second negativity in corporeal humanity on the 
earth. The only way to recapture rigor in presenting 
calculus as a transition in mathematics is to look to the 
idea’s development which is inseparable from the simple 
personality, the live human being. Science had always 
relinquished those realms to religion or philosophy. 
That radical turn to recapture mathematical rigor in 
the idea’s development through specific people may 
seem like a big leap, yet state-capitalism with science as 
one of its forms of socialization reveals a necessity for 
just that. 

MORE THAN METHODOLOGY 

Science is not, I repeat, is not, an enclave that passes 
from rulers to workers in the revolutionary process. Nor 
is its transformation into a moment of human develop- 
ment only the task of labor taking it over and giving it 
a new form. The question is whether our age can un- 


4 See my article “The Fetish of High Tech: Marx’s Mathematical Manu- 
scripts vs Computer .Consciousness” in the pamphlet Die Fetish of 
High Tech and Karl Marx’s Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts, 
News & Letters, 1984 


earth that single dialectic of thought and activity, in- 
cluding science, that can lead to something truly new. 

A new presentation of the idea in science, 6 as what 
drives its constant revolutions, had a great pull on the 
activist intellectuals of the 1960s who looked also to the 
promise of technological revolutions tied to Wiener’s cy- 
bernetics. Thomas Kuhn attempted to view science as a 
whole. He revealed it as a revolutionary process 
through negation of the negation — the action of cogni- 
tion. Because this discovery was reduced to a “metho- 
dological crisis,” it did not result in a new departure in 
the practice of science. The latter would continue with 
the same division between the revolutionary thinkers 
and those who labor at filling out the details of the rul- 
ing web of ideas. There was no challenge to the conti- 
nuous “Orwellian” rewriting of history and the continu- 
ous purging of the process by which the idea developed. 
Kuhn stopped short with his “methodological crisis” in- 
stead of calling for the new relationship to a body of 
ideas that flowed from his revealing particular scientific 
theories as moments of the idea’s development. For 
there to be a new beginning in the practice of science 
the development of the idea cannot be in the back- 
ground, but that opposition between the process and 
the particular paradigm must be incorporated in the 
live human being. 

Many volumes of critiques were based on Kuhn’s 
work and focused on showing the social basis of sci- 
ence’s false objectivity. In a new work, 6 a feminist wri- 
ter, Sandra Harding, points to the nearly total lack of 
impact this post-Kuhnian flurry has had on the actual 
practice of science. Instead Harding demands that sci- 
ence be revolutionized along feminist ground that would 
destroy the division of labor based on gender. That fe- 



The Chernobyl disaster 


minist ground of overcoming the “division of labor by 
gender,” especially the division between mental and 
manual labor, arose not in relation to science but with 
the emergence of Women’s Liberation from within the 
revolutionary anti-war and civil rights movements of 
the 1960s. Within the objectivity of the freedom idea is 
a path to objectivity about nature. 

Though science and its process cannot be confused 
with what Marx called "history and its process,” the 
social divisions that reign supreme within science 
are not only a reflection of the division of labor in 
society but are integral to it. Science’s appropriation 
of the truth of hulmanity’s relation to nature is inte- 
gral to capitalism’s division between mental and 
manual labor. Free creative thought may be recog- 
nized as the driving force of science but it is labor, 
united with the dialectic method, that can energize 
science in a way that it is one with life. What needs 
to be underscored, is that the new revelations about 
the whole process of science came in the ! ^ 

workers questioning the whole process of labor, its 
division between thinking and doing, including capi- < 
talism’s science embodied in the post-War automa- f 
" tion. ,m'< s: - ■ 

The objectivity of the idea in science cannot be real- 
ized outside the struggle for freedom, especially labor, 
which knows humanity’s historic relation to nature as 
we face commodity production’s anti-human absolute of 
a growing unemployed army and a centrally* directed 
warfare state economy. In the year of Kuhn’s work, 
1962, it was the lure of a different frontier, the frontier 
of the idea of freedom, that caused Wally Schirra’s six- 
orbital flights to take backstage to « James Meredith’s 
bravery in entering' the- all-white University of Missis- ! 4 t 
sippi. The new demonstrations against the Klan in For- 
syth have again ignited that spirit. 

It is crucial to capture the idea as it reaches to recre- 
ate reality through practice, but the ongoing process of 
the recreation qf reality through the masses’ own ideas 
would be a truly new turning point. That Marxist-Hu- 
manist idea is as well a new basis for relations between 
scientist and worker as well as all other human rela- 
tions. Anything less leaves the door open for the false 
“objectivity” of capitalism, including its science, to 
make a counter-revolution the day after the revolution. 

Our age can appreciate Marx’s critique of the scientific 
idea in itself as a dimension of his philosophy of revolu- 
tion in permanence. 

9 See Structure of Scientific Revolutions by Thomas Kuhn, first 
published in 1962 and expanded in 1970, University of Chicago Press. 

6 See Die Science Question in Feminism by Sandra Harding, Comeli 
University Press, 1986. I 
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Who, We Are and What We Stand For 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of Marxist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 

the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the talism, whether in its private property form as in 

Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia or 

tjvities which signalled a new movement from prac- China. We stand for the development of new hu- 

tice which was itself a form of theory.- ■ man relations, what Marx first called a new Hu- 

News & Letters was created so that the voices manism. 
of revolt from below could be heard unseparated We organized ourselves into a committee form of 

from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. organization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author The world development of a half-century of Marx- 

of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, ist- Humanism is recorded in the documents on mi- 

became: editor : of the papers Raya Dunayevskaya, 1 > 1 crofilm hhd open to all' under the title. The Raya 
the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board Dunayevskaya Collection, on deposit at the 

and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Ur- 

the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy ban Affairs, Detroit, Michigan, 
and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 

Jfciberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
which spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
Humanism internationally, as American Civiliza- our Constitution states: “It is our aim.. .to promote 

tion on Trial concretizes- it on the American scene the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and other 

and shows the two-way road between the U.S. and - j minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
Africa. These works challenge post-Marx Marxists who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 

to return to Marx’s Marxism. both capital and labor.” We do not separate the 

News and Letters Committees, an organization of mass activities from the activity of thinking. 
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by Gary Clark 


“We're helping you.’’ 

I grew up hearing those words from social workers and 
state agencies. Never once did I feel I was being helped. 
They tore me au>ay from my family and everything I loved. 
They told me how good I had it as they trapped me in a se- 
ries of foster homes. I was continually told what I was 
doing wrong— fighting, arguing, thinking the wrong way — 
and they “ helped ” me by telling me how bad I was. 

These words of a 19-year-old woman are not just her 
story. They are the experiences of hundreds of thou- 
sands of- youth across this U.S.A. who are the victims of 
a social work system supposedly set up as some sort of 
“safety net,” but which in reality acts more like a trap 
to take rebellious young people and attempt to kill our 
spirits. 

According to government reports, nearly half a mil- 
lion teenagers and children fall under the direct day-to- 
day control of the state in foster homes, group homes 
and half-way houses or through some form of forced 
counseling. The number of children and youth being put 
in group homes has increased under Reaganism, while 
, all other social programs have been cut. 

STATE INTERVENES IN LIFE 

This was my experience as a teenager: My mother 
died when I was 12. The social workers were in our 
home before the body was taken away. They asked my 
father, horribly shaken by the morning events, to “al- 
low” them to help. He needed help then and he knew 
it. There were seven of us children and there wasn’t a 
lot he could do. 

The state proceeded to take the children away, one 
by one, putting us in foster homes and up for adoption. 
They took my father to court, saying he worked too 
much (sometimes shifts longer than 12 hours) and made 
too little money. The state can do that to you if you’re 
poor — intervene in your life — and there’s little you can 
-d0. ' 

Group homes are run like the army. Moment by 
moment you know what you’re supposed to be 
doing. They call this giving you a "structured life” — 
what the social workers and psychologists say is 
missing in the lives of the poor. "Structure” means 
regimentation — rules and regulations — but not car- 
ing about your development as a child, as a human 
being. 

If I wanted to speak to my father, I had to have a 

NIU students respond 
to Dunayevskaya talk 

Editor's note: On April 13, Raya Dunayevskaya gave a 
talk at Northern Illinois University on “Youth of the 1980s, 
Youth of the 1960s: The Other America and the Idea of 
Freedom.” The following are two reactions to the lecture 
from NIU students. 

If someone asked me to sum up in one word what it 
meant to me to hear Raya Dunayevskaya speak at my 
university, I couldn’t do it because it touched me emo- 
tionally as well as intellectually. 

I think we, the youth of the 1980s, are more interest- 
ed than ever in the movements of the 1960s and 1970s 
because we, along with many others, are suffering the 
effects of Reaganism. We want to know more about the 
protests, demonstrations, and rebellions that went on 
for civil rights, free speech and women’s liberation. 
When Raya told us about the Berkeley incident in 1964 
when Mario Savio stood on the police car and shouted 
“sit down” to 'thousands of students in protest against 
their university stifling their right to free speech and 
political action, I thought of our own anti-racism rally 
and other activism on our campus. I felt something was 
holding us backcfrom accomplishing total change. 

But then Raya went into the necessity of theory /phil- 
osophy in addition to practice for revolution and change 
to be possible. In its simplest form this made sense to 
me — without direction and organization, even if action 
is spontaneous, it cannot go very far or will be stopped. 
But more specifically, when she talked about Marx as 
the “founder of a new beginning” and her philosophy of 
“a new humanism” in Marx, I felt enlightened. In my 
history course our professor, who says he is a Marxist, 
only talked about Marx as a materialist, and that was 
it. Raya seemed to look at Marx as totality, especially 
now with all his writings published. She said Marxist- 
Humanism is "the unity of idealism and materialism, 
philosophy and revolution, and new human relations.” 
As Raya said, there can be no divisions between “the 
mental and the manual,” between race, and between 
man and woman. 

• 

In her speech to more than 400 students at NIU, Du- 
nayevskaya discussed Marxist-Humanism and what it 
means today. For me, the discussion was inspirational 
as well as informative. I, as well as others, had almost 
succumbed to the world’s problems with the notion that 
not much could be done. Yet her speech helped me re- 
alize that we, the youth of the 1980s, have more power 
than we know. 

As a young Black woman faced with racism and sex- 
ism, I feel new hope and know that I must continue in 
the daily struggle against this system. By keeping aware 
of the past and the present, fighting for the rights of 
oppressed people and arming myself with the Marxist- 
Humanist concepts, 1 feel I can make a difference. 


has no place for us’ 

written agreement signed by both him and my social 
worker. Everything needed one more level of bureaucra- 
cy, of authority. And abuse is prevalent in these 
homes — emotional abuse, physical abuse, sexual abuse. 

Some youth they can’t control end up in mental hos- 
pitals, drugged by the state. One youth told me how he 
always used to raise questions at school about why peo- 
ple go to work in our society, when it doesn’t seem to 
get you anywhere. The teacher sent him to the guid- 
ance counselor, who referred him to therapists and psy- 
chiatrists. 

He was in therapy for three years, on drugs, and then 
ended up on a psych ward. Eventually they put him in 
a job-training program, but when he graduated he 
couldn’t find a job. “What was the point of trying to 
convince me I needed to work ‘for the good of society,”’ 
he asks, “if there aren’t any jobs?” 

NEW GENERATION OF ANGRY YOUTH 

It’s no accident that what . the government calls 
“youth services” — group homes, half-way houses and 
work camps (youth correctional facilities) — have tripled 
over the past 15 years. The state is afraid of a new gen- 
eration of angry youth, especially since there won’t be 
any jobs for millions, ever. They have no place for us. 
Capitalism is not going to have any more economic 
booms. 

The state’s aim is to stop a new generation of youth 
from opposing this sick society and its sick institutions. 
It won’t succeed. Any system which tries to repress all 
the youth who don’t fit into the American “Dream” has 
signed its own death warrant. We will be part of a 
movement to tear up this system which perverts all hu- 
man relationships and leaves young people with scars 
for a lifetime. We want a new, a human world. 



Learning history 


Chicago , III. — It started out like a normal school 
year with the students learning who’s who in Modern 
World History. We all had the same feelings when it 
came to religious persecution — it was wrong — or when 
the subject of the Enlightenment came up — that was 
right. There weren’t many other ways you could think 
when Machiavelli came to mind. And no one gave it a 
second thought when the French Revolution whizzed 
by. 

But when the Industrial Revolution and then Marx 
appeared, I was stunned. Of course I knew my teacher’s 
ideas of Marx and other socialists were different from 
mine, but I never expected him to paint Marx as a 
blood-thirsty tyrant out to rule the world with his so- 
cialistic ideas! 

Capitalism to my teacher is a Utopia with golden 
gates in which people can reach all their goals and are 
protected head-to-toe from the “idea restraining Com- 
munists.” To him the Communists were the villains, but 
I know this is not true before the 1930s. 

As we began the Industrial Revolution in class, I was 
amazed at how the treatment of women and children 
was passed over and, in fact, hidden in the name of 
progress. I read in Marx’s Capital in the section on 
“The Working Day” that little kids seven years old had 
to work 16 hours a day! 

In school I was taught that all this was an exaggera- 
tion and that it was a small price to pay for the re- 
markable effects of that era. While the inventors of 
newer and faster machines were getting praised for their 
wonderful inventions, children were so exhausted from 
lack of sleep that they had to he kicked to stay awake. 
Is that fair? No! But that’s what I learned in History 
this year. 

— 14-year-old student 


Columbia revolt grows \ 

New York, N.Y. — Chains were wrapped around 
the doors of Hamilton/Mandela Hall on April 21, two 
years after they were removed following the Blockade oi 
1985 against Columbia’s investments in South Africa. 
This time the protest was against something closer to 
home — racism on the campus. Thirty days after a group 
’’of white football players attacked Blacks on campus 
(see April 10 N&L) and after a number of large demon- 
strations and meetings, the Columbia administration 
had done nothing. 

After President Sovem decided to cancel a meeting 
with the Concerned Black Students of Columbia 
(CBSC), they and a number of white supporters 
marched to Hamilton/Mandela Hall and chained the 
doors. It was to be a one-day sit-in, but turned into 
something much bigger after police were called in to 
clear the area, resulting in more than 50 arrests. 

The first arrests came at 11:30 after the crowd 
had swelled to about 100, singing Freedom songs; 
Columbia security guards, deputized by the New 
York City Police Department with direct orders 
from the deans and from Sovem, moved in on the 
demonstration, arresting nine. 

One of those nine was Mike Parris, a law school grad- 
uate who earlier was charged by the university with 
trespassing after he and a group of other students went 
into one of the residence halls and demanded that a 
Confederate flag flying out a window be taken down. 
The arrests ended when students tried to defend Mike 
Jones, a victim of the original beating against the 
guards. 

After that first round of arrests the blockade 
grew. Somebody got up and said, "Let’s start teach- 
ing Racism 101.” (One of the demands of the CBSC 
is that the college institute a course on racism in its 
core curriculum.) There was talk of the Under- 
ground Railway, the Freedom Rides, the Blabk 
struggle for freedom in America. There were anti- 
apartheid and freedom songs. 

All day there was the expectation of a police attack. 

It finally came at 8 o’clock at night, when many sup- 
porters had left, but a crowd of over 200 remained. Stu- 
dents were just about to show a film on police racism in 
Boston when about 70 New,- York cops marched onto 
campus. After a couple of minutes all pandemonium 
broke loose as students were dragged away. 

What happened this day catapulted the whole move- 
ment to a new intensity. Students who had been un- 
sympathetic to the CBSC tactics were suddenly witness 
to a frightening police attack orchestrated by the lead- 
ers of this university. The mass arrests on campus 
brought mass outrage. 

— Fred Shelley 

•' 

After New York police took the blockaders away, a 
group of us took off in a spontaneous march, to the pre- 
cinct station. When we arrived, police hastily erected 
barricades as we were joined by numerous neighborhood 
youths. More students from campus marched up there, 
and a rally with lots of chanting and informal discussion 
took place. After an hour and a half, blockaders were 
released one by one to the cheering crowd. 

At a mass rally the next evening (April 22), Mike 
Jones declared, “This is not 1985 when they allowed us 
to demonstrate. They are going to move on us in a po- 
lice state way.” Tanaquil Jones, a leader of the move- 
ment then and now, also addressed the rally: “Yester* 
day was like March 22 all over, but...it was Columbia 
University attacking the students.” 

—Participant 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

Thousands of students throughout Turkey demon- 
strated in mid-April against a government plan to abol- 
ish student unions and further restrict students' rights 
to organize at all 27 Turkish universities. The protests 
took the form of campus sit-ins and boycotts of univer- 
sity canteens. Police attacked the students, arresting 
100 , and mass expulsions were threatened. 

A multi-racial crowd of 7,000 students (from fifth 
grade on up), teachers and. parents came from all over 
California to tbs’ April 6 March on Sacramento for Edu- 
cation. The marchers decried education budget cuts, at- 
tacks on bilingual education and plans to make admis- 
sion to the Cal. State University system more re- 
strictive, and called for a more relevant education, 
including Ethnic Studies. 

* * * 

“Put the CIA on trial,” read the T-shirts of 15 protes- 
ters acquitted of trespassing and disorderly conduct 
charges in Amherst, Mass., April 15. The defendants’ 
evidence of the CIA’s bloody crimes, from Vietnam to 
Nicaragua, convinced the jury — as well as hundreds of 
supporters who celebrated the acquittal outside — of the 
necessity to stop those crimes. Most media coverage fo- 
cused on two defendants, Amy Carter and Abby Hoff- 
man, without mentioning that it was one of a series of 
student anti-CIA protests, from Boulder to Batons 
Route. 

Coming next issue 

East Europe today 
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Argentinians resist military mutiny 


The military rebellion in Argentina 
which began April 16 was faced down 
by the civilian government of Pres. 
Itaul Alfonsin. The mutiny began when 
Major Ernesto Barriero holed up in a 
Cordoba army base after refusing to ap- 
pear in court to face charges for his role 
as the former chief interrogator at a 
military detention center in Cordoba. 
Argentinians were tortured and killed 
there in the 1970s. 

As news of the Cordoba mutiny got 
out, tens of thousands of people 
poured into the streets of Buenos 
Aires and other cities, chanting for 
democracy and against the military. 
When a revolt was attempted the 
next day at the Campo de Mayo in- 
fantry school outside Buenos Aires, a 
crowd quickly gathered and kept vig- 
il, demanding that the soldiers sur- 
render. Many of the demonstrators 
were youth who sang protest songs 
written against the military junta a 
decade earlier. 

The journalist Jacobo Timmerman, 
himself a victim of military torture, de- 
scribed the April events as “the begin- 
ning of a new culture” in Argentina, 
“...the first time in 60 years that a mili- 
tary provocation has been answered 
with a political answer.. .a civilian gov- 
ernment calling people into the streets 
to say ‘no’ to the military.” 

By the fourth day, Alfonsin was able 
to defuse the uprising without force or 
putting the rest of the armed forces to 
a loyalty test. He announced the rebel- 
lion’s end to the 400,000 people who 
had gathered in the Plaza de Mayo. 
The celebration spread to Uruguay 
(where the civilian government has not 
prosecuted the militarv for their crimes) 
and thousands marchea in Montevideo. 

During the following week, tensions 
with the military resurfaced in sporadic 
incidents. The week of mutinies oc- 
curred at a time when several hundred 
middle-and lower-level military officers 
were being charged for crimes against 
dissidents. These officers have been 
pressuring the government to grant 
them amnesty, saying they were just 
“following orders.” It is now up to the 
Supreme Court to decide the fate of the 

prosecutions, 

Alfonsin was able to remove a num- 
ber of high-ranking officers after the 
unsuccessful rebellion. But further com- 
promise with the military is already oc- 
curing. Alfonsin received broad support 
during the crisis, from the Peronist 
trade union and political apparatus 
(willing more often than not in the past 
to aid the military’s war against dissi- 
dents) to business interests. Even the 
arch-conservative Catholic Church 
asked tile soldiers to end the mutiny. 

But the conclusive isolation of the 
military came from the spontaneous 
mass outpourings which began long be- 
fore the government put out a call for 
support rallies. The deep antipathy to 


the military five years ago led to the 
downfall ef the admirals and generals in 
the first place. 

S. Korea students 

Students in South Korea commemo- 
rated Student Uprising Week — the anni- 
versary of the April 19, 1960 student re- 
volt which led to the downfall of Syng- 
man Rhee’s dictatorship — with protests 
against the present dictatorship of Chun 
Doo Hwan. 

From universities across the country, 
they marched April 17 in opposition to 
Chun’s abrupt declaration a week earli- 
er that he was terminating the constitu- 
tional reform process until the 1988 
Olympics are over and until Chun’s 
hand-picked successor is installed. 

The night before, police raided 32 
campuses in Seoul, part of a recent 
harsh crackdown on dissent at all lev- 
els. This did not deter students who 


gathered two days later at the cemetery 
where some 200 people who died in the 
1960 uprising are buried. 

The students sang protest songs and 
led chants against the Chun govern- 
ment. As they left the grounds, several 
thousand police and martial arts experts 
who circled the cemetery went on a 
rampage against the students, but anti- 
government rallies continued across 
South Korea over the weekend. 

Kenya crackdown 

When Kenya’s President Daniel arap 
Moi visited his friends Reagan and 
Thatcher in March, he was confronted 
by protests and newspaper reports over 
repression, torture, and killin gs of dissi- 
dents in his land. Visibly irritated, Moi 
left for home early, to a country where 
he controls the press who dutifully re- 
port his sayings, such as one in 1986 
that government ministers should “sing 
like parrots after me.” 

Many protests have been made over 
the fate of Maina wa Kinyatti, a univer- 


Occupied West Bank 



Demonstrators in the Israeli-occupied West Bank after death of Palestinian student 


In this, the 20th year of Israeli occu- 
pation of the West Bank and Gaza, the 
terrible consequences for both Palestini- 
ans and Israelis continue to grow. Four 
thousand Palestinians are in Israeli jails 
and detention centers in Gaza and the 
West Bank. They have just carried out 
a series of hunger strikes demanding de- 
cent treatment in prison, an end to 
physical and psychological abuse. On 
April 13 a student at Bir Zeit Universi- 
ty in the West Bank was killed by Is- 
raeli soldiers firing at students support- 
ing the striking prisoners. 

Israeli deaths also continue. A fire- 
bomb tossed into the car of a Jewish 
family living in the occupied territory 
killed one woman and severely 
burned her husband and children. Is- 
raeli settlers responded by terrorizing 
a nearby Arab village, setting vehi- 
cles ablaze and trying to burn down 
Arab-owned fields. The Israeli mili- 
tary declared a curfew and proceeded 


to bulldoze Arab-owned orange trees 
in tihe field from which the firebomb 
had been allegedly thrown. 

At Bir Zeit University in the occu- 
pied West Bank — which more than 
2,000 Arab students attend — the con- 
frontation has once again come to a 
head. In the last ten years, the Israelis 
have closed the school 11 times, from 
one day to three months. The universi- 
ty has just been ordered shut for four 
more months. 

It is the youth, at Bir Zeit and 
throughout the West Bank, who have 
lived their whole lives under occupa- 
tion. Though many are aligned with the 
ideas of the PLO (Palestine Liberation 
Organization), their protest and anger is 
indigenous “without being organized...by 
a terrorist organization from the out- 
side,” as an Israeli Army officer put it. 
Continued Israeli occupation can only 
be a pathway to more bloodshed for 
Palestinian and Israeli alike. 


sity lecturer jailed in 1982 for possess- 
ing “seditious” literature. His health 
was said to be deteriorating by Febru- 
ary 1987. There is also the case of Left 
lawyer Wanyiri Kihoro, who disap- 
peared on July 30, 1986, now feared 


The most serious scare to the govern- 
ment came about one year ago when a 
clandestine socialist group, Mwakenya, 
was discovered. It had organized a num- 
ber of young oppositionists into three- 
person cells modelled in part on the 
Mau Mau movement of the 1950s. Moi 
attempted to undercut the group by 
publicly labelling Marx “a racist of the 
first order,” but that only showed how 
-out of touch he was with the new gen- 
eration. Soon Moi was jolted again 
when thirteen workers at the Thika tex- 
tile mill were found reading opposition 
leaflets in secret in the bathroom. 

Another issue has appeared: the 
claims of Mau Mau veterans for recog- 
nition. They gathered in Nyeri stadium 
for the first time since independence, 
and expressed bitterness at their lack of 
public recognition — for example, not a 
single Mau Mau monument. They de- 
manded that the remains of Mau Mau 
leader Dedan Kimathi, still buried in 
Kamiti prison where the British had 
placed his body, be put instead in a 
monument they wanted constructed in 
his memory. The Mau Mau veterans 
haye been supported by the youthful 
Left opposition, including the exiled 
writer Ngugi wa Thiong’o. The youth 
opposition has gone even deeper under- 
ground, beginning “low level guerilla 
warfare,” according to some accounts. 

W. German anti-nuke 

Anti-nuclear demonstrators marched 
in 20 cities across West Germany over 
the Easter weekend. Around 300,000 
people took part, fewer than in the re- 
cent past. The marches, traditionally 
held this time of year since 1959, come 
at a moment when the U.S, and Russia 
are talking about the removal of mid- 
range nuclear missiles from Europe. 

Reportedly a noticeable amount of 
praise at the rallies was directed to- 
wards Gorbachev as “peacemaker,” for 
initiating proposals on the missile pull- 
out. If this illusion is becoming popular, 
it is a small manifestation of success in 
Gorbachev’s aim to decouple West Eu- 
rope from the U.S. 

On the other hand, West Germany’s 
rulers are not pleased with the prospect 
of the missile removal. West Germany 
has no nuclear weapons of its own, but 
does base more nuclear weapons in rel- 
ation to its population than any country 
oh earth.'' ■ 

The demonstrations took place close 
to the first anniversary of the Cherno- 
byl nuclear disaster in Russia, which 
spread fallout over Germany. Concerns 
over the long-term effects of the radia- 
tion persist. No one is soothed by offi- 
cial assurances, particularly after the 
contaminated powdered nulk scandal. 
The tainted milk was declared unfit for 
consumption in West Germany, but the 
government tried to sell it to Egypt. 


Ongoing struggles in Black Belt spark new ideas 


» (continued from page 1) 

try will not locate in Black Belt counties because of the 
low educational level and lack of skills of the popula- 
tion. Take Macon County, where Tuskegee University, a 
Black school, is located. In contrast to Wilcox, the edu- 
cational level in Macon is in the top 12.4% of the na- 
tional average, but its income, employment and housing 
rates are similar to Wilcox County’s. 

According to one Black elected official in Wilcox 
County, industries refuse to locate in the Black Belt 
simply "because the population is Black.” Schools 
are still segregated with whites going to private 
"academies” and Blacks going to public schools, 
whose funding is controlled by the whites. 

Yet, land and industry predominate in Wilcox County, 
“Though Wilcox Country, historically, was the first 
place where Black people got 40 acres and a mule,” one 
Black administrator explains, “the retention of Black- 
owned land has been a problem. Throughout history 
Black people haven’t written wills, so it’s listed as heir 
property with multiple owners. Parents may tell you 
where your land is, but that’s no good in front of a pro- 
bate judge. Maybe 25-30% of the land in the county is 
Black-owned. Where there is heir property corporations 
will find the weakest member in the family, buy into 
the land ‘and through legal means gain control of the 
whole parcel. 

w “However, the media only focuseS on the Black elect- 
ed officials instead of the municipalities controlled by 
whites, who for generations have been responsible for 
the Underdevelopment of the Black Belt. Then the me- 
dia wants to know why there hasn’t been more progress 
in the few years Blacks have held positions that had 
been historically closed to them.” 

Development in the Black Belt, as we have seen, is 
not only a question of Black political enfranchisement. 


but one of the self-determination of the Idea of freedom 
embodied in the ongoing Black mass challenge to tire 
historic remains of the plantation/share-cropping system 
and its ubiquitous “boss and black relation.” The signif- 
icance of that is immediately seen upon entering Living- 
ston, a municipality in Sumter county. 

SUMTER COUNTY: STRUGGLE ON 

A picket line of 15-20 Black women standing in front 
of a local grocery chain was called by the Sumter Coun- 
ty Coalition to protest the store’s policy of requiring 
Black cashiers to take lie detector tests. The impact ol 
the Black economic boycott called by the Coalition was 
instantly shown by the fact that after half a day of 
picketing the store, which usually takes in $4,000 a day, 
it only took in $1,500. Such economic boycotts in the 
Black Belt have reduced the daily revenues of large 
chains like Wal-Mart from $22,000 to $2,000 a day. 

Wendell Paris, one of the leading political activists in 
the Black Belt, who the Reagan Justice Department un- 
successfully prosecuted last year, spelled out the imme- 
diate, as well as historic reasons behind such activity: 

"If we could pass this racist block in the South 
there would be economic and social development in 
the Black Belt. The only thing preventing us from 
developing is the color of our skin. Though cotton is 
no longer king down here, cotton money is. There is 
still a continuity in southern capitaL When Judge 
Hammond died a month ago in Lowndes County — 
caught embezzling money — a friend called and said, 
'Boss is dead.’ 

“People like Judge* Hammond were ‘good teachers,’ 
they showed us that when Black folk vote 80%, white 
folk vote 120%. Robert E. Lee is still voting absentee 
down here. We’re just trying to play catch-up. 

“The cycle of Black dependency running South to 
North has changed somewhat, with Blacks migrating to 


tiie urban South more. However, what you have in tile 
tenements in Chicago is the Black Southern voting 
Mock. That’s why we say that nothing works from the 
top down but gravedigging; because it’s more important 
for us who is sheriff, tax collector, and probate judge, 
than who is President. Jesse (Jackson) came in on the 
coattails of our initiative. We already had tile communi- 
ty base that allowed him to carry Alabama and Missis- 
sippi in the 1984 Democratic Primary. 

‘'White folk were so scared of the Black masses sur- 
rounding them that you’d think we were back to Nat 
Turner. And because a Black sheriff can deputize every- 
one in the Black Belt, we don’t have the Klan marching 
around here like they do in northern Alabama where 
only 5% of the population is Black. In the month of 
February, everyone carries 1 or 2 guns in the back of 
their trucks because it’s hunting season. 

“The conditions are still rough, but if it continues like 
this, the rebellion will surely come out of the rural 
South, because we’ve known nothing but struggle.” 

It is not surprising, then, that Wendell Paris ex- 
pressed immediate recognition when I told him what 
Karl Marx concluded when in 1862 the American Ci- 
vil War reached its decisive turning point and the 
North was forced to employ revolutionary methods 
rather than the liberal vacillating of Lincoln: "A sin- 
gle Negro regiment would have a remarkable effect 
on Southern nerves... a war of this kind must be con- 
ducted in a revolutionary way, whereas the Yankees 
have been trying so far to conduct it constitutional- 
ly.” 

The search for “revolutionary method” has come to 
occupy many Black activists in the South today. It is 
that which has brought these ongoing struggles in the 
Black Belt to a new turning point, which I will take up 
further next issue, when I report on Mississippi. 
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AFL-CIO 
revives 
redbaiting 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

I couldn’t stand conservative former AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany. Current President Lane Kirkland I 
can stand even less. They were and are the enemies of 
every rank-and-file working man and woman in this 
country. 

Kirkland came out and attacked the unions that were 
participating in the April 25 demonstrations against 
President Reagan’s policies in Central America and 
South Africa— because he agrees with what Ronny 
Reagan the strike-breaker and world outlaw is doing all 
over the globe! 

A UNION ON REAGAN’S SIDE 
1 am not a bit surprised. What else can we expect 
from a right-wing president of the AFL-CIO, who stood 
by silently while President Reagan destroyed the PAT- 
CO union in 1981, opening the floodgates for the two- 
tier wage system and all the takebacks that have 
robbed workers of all we gained in struggle towards a 
► decent wage and living standard over the last 50 years? 

* I know that Kirkland and these other conservative 
labor leaders are afraid of a new labor movement in 
this country. That’s why they’re recommissioning 
their old weapons, taking them out of mothballs- 
like calling unions and workers who disagree with 
their reactionary line "Communists” and "Commu- 
nist dupes.” 

They want to bring back the McCarthyism of the 
1950s, when the CIO expelled 11 militant unions on the 
grounds that they were dominated by Communists. 
They were expelling what was left of the real labor 
* movement, so that the CIO could merge with the AFL 
in 1955. The union movement has gone downhill ever 
since. 

I used to get called a “Communist” in the plant. I 
learned to see that if they called you a “Communist,” it 
meant you were a fighter and you were getting to them, 
(continued on page 3) 
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Struggles 
in the 
Delta 


by Lou Turner 


“If ever America undergoes great revolutions they will be 
brought about by the presence of the black race on the soil 
of the United States: that is to say, they will owe their ori- 
gin, not to the equality, but to the inequality of condition.” 

— -Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America 


Mississippi, along with Alabama, is at once identified 
With the Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s and stig- 
matized in the 1980s as a virtual Third World within 
this “richest land in the world.” As against Alabama, 
economic development, when it has come to Mississippi, 
has followed a more labor-intensive path. The hot-house 
style growth of the budding catfish industry in the Del- 
ta is an unmistakable signpost along this path. 

Despite this, Mississippi’s rootedness in the economic 
remains of its once despotic cotton culture continues to 
exert its hold, though share-cropping has long since dis- 
appeared. And now that the South’s uneven course of 
development has moved it toward larger agricultural 
and industrial units of production, “a readjustment of 
the social structure” has brought about “political strug- 
gles of an advanced character.”* Therefore, it is no acci- 
dent that the discussions I had when I traveled through 
Mississippi in April elicited the revolutionary, human 
factor that continues to emerge from this economic 
framework. 

That is why behind the immediate question of Black 
civil rights lies the social foundation upon which the 
backward state of those rights arose and maintained it- 
self, a foundation that can develop now only at the risk 
of changing the social structure. Although every place I 
went in the South revealed this, as against what we are 
fed in the media, it is the ever-developing creativity of 
the human struggle that I found in the Mississippi Del- 
ta, in Tunica and Indianola, that truly highlighted it. 

(continued on page 6) 


*See Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1944 and 1946 analyses of the Black dimen- 
sion in the political economy of the South in “Marxism and the Negro 
Problem,” #259-270 and #286-295, in the Mandat-Humanist Archives. 
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East Europe’s masses demand a 
radical openness from below 


by Urszula Wislanka 

One year after the Chernobyl nuclear reactor disaster, 
a long radioactive shadow still hangs over the Ukraine 
and East Europe. Despite Gorbachev’s “glasnost” (open- 
ness) and the policy makers’ claim that the incident is 
over — the less damaged nuclear reactors are being put 
back into production; nuclear plans are going full speed 
ahead; and, after all, “healthy” babies are being bom in 
Kiev — the future ramifications remain within the earth’s 



Moses Mayekiso, General Secretary of the Metal and 
Allied Workers’ Union (MAWU) and chairman of the 
Alexandra Township Action Committee, has been 
charged with high treason by the racist apartheid Botha 
regime in South Africa. On April 22 Mayekiso and four 
other Alexandra Township activists — Mzwanele Mayeki- 
so (Moses’ brother), Paul Tshabalala, Richard Mdakane, 
and Obed Bapela— were brought before a judge and 
presented with a 160-page indictment which included 
charges of high treason, subversion and sedition. The 
five could face the death penalty. Moses Mayekiso has 
been held incommunicado in prison since June 14, 
1986 — in solitary confinement, and with a 24-hour light 
on in his cell. 

The state charged that the five Alexandra activists 
sought to "overthrow, usurp or endanger the author- 
ity of the state, with seditious intent to defy or sub- 
vert the authority of the state.” The South African 
paper, Weekly Mail, described the case as the "first 
in South Africa where people were charged with 
treason for running people’s courts, street, block and 
area committees, and for forming an action commit- 
tee.” The charge describes these organizations as 
"organs of people’s power,” and singles out the rent 
boycott as proof of treason. 

The indictment accuses them of plotting to seize con- 
trol of Alexandra or “render the area ungovernable by 
the state.” Perhaps they are referring to the mass upris- 
ing there in February 1986, in which 60,000 residents at- 
tacked police forces after a police assault on a funeral. 
Or perhaps they remember the self-mobilization of Alex- 
andra residents, their creation of the Alexandra Youth 
Congress, the Alexandra Women’s Organization, the 
Alexandra Action Committee. 

There is no doubt that Alexandra was — and is — in re- 
volt against the Botha apartheid regime, that it is “un- 
governable.” The state knows very well that the mass 
revolt is no plot by these five activists. In threatening 
them with the death penalty, however, they have 
sought to silence some of the most profoundly revolu- 
tionary voices to emerge from within the Black trade 
union and Black township struggles. 

Moses Mayekiso’s unequivocal vision of a socialist 
South Africa challenges all the political organiza- 
tions within the movement. In critiquing the African 
National Congress’s "Freedom Charter” he declared: 
"We need a workers’ charter that will say clearly 
who will control the farms... the factories, the mines. 
There must be a change of the whole society... 
Through the shop stewards councils people are op- 
posed to the idea that there will be two stages to- 
ward liberation... It’s a waste of time, a waste of en- 
ergy, and a waste of people’s blood.” 

The state has set the trial for Aug. 3 in Rand Su- 
preme Court. We appeal to all our readers to protest. 
Free Moses Mayekiso and his co-defendants! 

— Michael Connolly 


soil, the crops eaten, indeed, in the bodies of the 
Ukrainian and East European peoples, and most espe- 
cially in their consciousness. 

At the same time, the “fallout” is not limited to radi- 
oactivity. The economy in all of East Europe is falling 
apart. Constant price rises, shortages of the most basic 
consumer goods (and therefore long lines in stores), bor- 
rowing more from Western banks, all leading to further 
austerity measures — this is the cycle of the deep, per- 
petual crisis. 

This economy and the nuclear disaster have helped 
give rise to new activities for freedom in East Europe. 
The real contradictions of life and labor being faced and 
acted upon by masses in three East European countries 
today — Yugoslavia, Hungary and Poland— -can give us a 
measure of these new activities from below, in contrast 
to Gorbachev’s glasnost from above. 

YUGOSLAVIA: WILDCAT STRIKES 

In Yugoslavia “workers’ control,” a form of “democra- 
cy” from above, has been in effect for the last 30 years. 
That workers do not feel in control is seen in the num- 
ber of strikes. In 1986 more than 80,000 workers took 
part in 800 wildcats. In March of this year, by the Yu- 
goslav government’s own conservative estimate, 10,000 
workers came out in 70 different strikes to oppose a 
wage freeze, a rolling back of wages to last year’s levels 
and pegging future wage increases to increases in prod- 
uctivity (steps taken to “deal” with inflation and rising 
foreign debt). The government of the state where work- 
ers supposedly have control of the factories is threaten- 
ing to call in the army against them! 

One Yugoslav dissident intellectual told us: "You 
have a lot of strikes, a huge number of strikes. These 
strikes are not centralized. They are what you would 
call wildcat strikes, simply workers in one particular 
enterprise get mad and walk out. The number of 
strikes so far in 1987 is double that of 1986. In 
March, Prime Minister Nikolic wanted to eat lunch in 
a restaurant in Slovenia, but everybody was on 
strike. They tried to persuade the workers to at least 
serve lunch to the Prime Minister but they refused. 
Where there are strikes, they are not allowed to or- 
ganize, to join forces with other groups of workers. 
In most cases the grievance is that the government 
takes so many taxes from the enterprise that the 
workers receive nothing. 

“The government keeps its own huge apparatus. 
What was supposed to be self-government for culture, 
science, health care, etc., all became bureaucratized and 
professionalized — and one has to pay for all the employ- 
ees who sit in this bureaucracy. Out of five or six mil- 
lion workers, one-fifth sit in offices and do nothing. 
Workers are angry because these people have considera- 
bly higher salaries than they have.” 

HUNGARY: 30 YEARS AFTER 
THE REVOLUTION 

Since the 1956 Hungarian Revolution, Communist 
Party boss Kadar’s counter-revolutionary answer has 
been a little consumerism. Now Hungarians, too, are ex- 
periencing the shortages so familiar to other East Euro- 
peans. (The most recent shortage is of toilet paper, 
brought on by lack of foreign currency and resultant 
cutbacks in imports. Hungary’s domestic production can 
only cover 60% of its toilet paper demand.) 

That consumerism has failed to buy off the society is 
witnessed by the persistent dissident movement. Since 
the early 1970s people opposing the government have 
been holding demonstrations on March 15 to commemo- 
rate the 1848 revolution. This March 15, 2,000 mostly 
young demonstrators gathered at the monument of San- 
dor Petofi chanting from his poem: “We will not be en- 
slaved any longer!” (It was the Petofi Circle that was a 


(continued on page 8) 
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The challenge to end sexual harassment 


by Suzanne Casey 

On April 24, 200 student demonstrators at Princeton 
University held a Take Back the Night march through 
the campus, stopping at nine sites where acts ofrsexual 
violence had been reported. As they walked past the 
college bating clubs, where a woman student had recent- 
ly been sexually harassed and then disciplined for “ver- 
bal disrespect” when she fought back, they were jeered 
by male undergraduates, one of whom was arrested and 
charged with lewdness. On April 28, 600 demonstrators 
demanded immediate action by the university against 
sexual harassment on campus. 

While the problem of sexual harassment is not a new 
one, it has become so widespread in our society that 
even conservative statistics show that at least 40% of 
working women have been subjected to some form of 
sexual harassment. This harassment is not only found, 
as some would have us believe, in factories and coal 
mines. It haunts the halls of universities, hospitals and 
even Wall Street. Nor is it limited to physical advances. 

With the economy forcing more and more women into 
full-time employment, sexual harassment has become so 
objective that even the Reagan Supreme Court was 
forced to recognize it as a form of sexual discrimination 
for which employers can legally be held responsible. 

When N&L reported on the first Michigan Dept, of 
Labor hearings on sexual harassment in 1979, 
brought about by demands of the women’s move- 
ment, all who attended were overwhelmed by the 
outpourings of horror stories and the anguish of 
women workers who testified. (See N&L, June 1979.) 

The roots of sexual harassment lie deep in our socie- 
ty. In the U.S., they can be traced back to the era of 
chattel slavery, when the white plantation owner — and 
often any white man — considered it his privilege to sex- 
ually abuse Black slave women. 

MARX’S VIEW OF THE FAMILY 

The solution to this problem requires a delving deep 
into the Man/Woman relationship which so absorbed 
Marx in the studies of his last decade. For Marx, chat- 
tel slavery was bound up with the man as patriarch of 
the family, dating back to ancient Greece and Rome. 
Marx pointed out that the word “family” (familus) orig- 
inated as the Roman expression for the number of 
slaves a man owned, and also held woman’s status as 
domestic servant implicit in it * 

But when women left the servitude of the home 
with the dawn of capitalism, they were again expo- 
sed to constant threats of sexual harassment and as- 
sault. In the U.S., New England mill girls in the 

‘See “Man’s ‘New Humanism’ and the Dialectics of Women’s Libera- 
tion in Primitive and Modem Societies,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, in 

Praxis International, Jan. 1984. „ 
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1830s — girls as young as 12 — were solicited by mill 
owners and foremen under threat of losing their 
jobs. I was shocked to learn that Louisa May Alcott, 
author of Little Women , wrote a newspaper story in 
1874 on her own sexual harassment at age 18 when 
she was employed as a companion to the sister of a 
man whose sexual advances she eventually fought 
off by brandishing a scrub brush. 

While Louisa May Alcott had to brandish a scrub 
brush alone, last month in Seattle, Washington, seven 
hair stylists joined a union and went on strike, sparking 
a national campaign against Fantastic Sam’s, a 1,200- 
outlet beauty salon franchise which forbids its employ- 
ees to use their real names and forces them to post 
nicknames such as “Bubbles,” “Foxy,” or “Peaches” 
above their work stations. 

SOLUTION MORE THAN OVERTHROW 

Sexual harassment by a supervisor can destroy a 
woman’s self-esteem, interfere with her relations with 
her co-workers and eventually even deny her means of 



Women at Princeton preparing for a rally against 
sexual harassment. 

livelihood. But because this type of harassment comes 
not only from “superiors,” but from male co-workers, 
fellow students and even men we pass on the street, the 
solution is not limited to the “overthrow of capitalism.” 

The fight against sexual harassment in our daily lives 
presents a real challenge to men and women revolution- 
aries to explore the roots of such attitudes and begin 
changing them as part of the fight to change society. 
Marx saw certain advantages to freeing women from the 
home, because he saw tremendous possibilities for men 
and women working collectively under different historic 
conditions than capitalism. His challenge to “create a 
new economic foundation for a higher form of the fami- 
ly and of the relation between the sexes” is one which 
faces us today. 

‘Radical thought’ meeting 


Argentine women demand justice 

At the Same moment the Argentine government 
is desperately seeking ways to give amnesty to those in 
the army accused of human rights violations that left 
over 9,000 murdered and 30,000 “disappeared,” the 
Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo brought 8,000 supporters 
into the Plaza April 30 to demand “justice without com- 
promise.” That date is 10 years from their first demon- 
stration, when 14 women, with photos of their missing 
children or husbands pinned to their scarves, marched 
against the junta demanding their families’ return. 

This April 30, hundreds of thousands of white scarves 
reading “Jail to the Killers,” sent and signed by sup- 
porters worldwide, were tied end to end and crisscrossed 
the Plaza de Mayo, blowing in the wind. Huge banners 
read: “We will not pardon. We will not forget.” 

Juanita de Pargament, a 72-year-old founder of the 

Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo had this to say about 

what she has been fighting for these past 10 years: 

“...we are hoping all will be better in this country so the 

youth can dissent and not disappear. We seek liberty 

without having to fear for our lives. That’s what our 

struggle brings to our country.” 

* * * 

In Iceland’s general election April 25, the leftist, 
feminist party, Women’s Alliance, doubled their number 
of parliamentary seats to six, giving them the balance of 
power in negotiations to form a new government. Wom- 
en’s Alliance representatives said their price for organiz- 
ing a new govemement would include higher pay for 
women and improved social services. 

* * * 

On the heels of militant demonstrations against 
Pope John Paul II during his visit to West Germany, 29 
leaders from U.S. secular and religious women’s organi- 
zations announced plans for protests during the Pope’s 
fall visit to the U.S. An ongoing protest will be held at 
the Vatican Embassy in Washington, D.C. from Aug. 
26 — Women’s Equality Day — to Sept. 19, when the 
Pope ends his U.S. visit in Detroit. On that day a major 
“Women’s Response Rally” in Detroit will challenge the 
church’s position on: right to dissent in the church, or- 
dination of women, abortion, women’s rights and gay 
rights. 


Cleveland, Ohio — A national conference on Radi- 
cal Thought Tor Women drew nearly 300 women here 
April 30 through May 3. The women ranged from stu- 
dents to older women, with many older women present, 
but, like so many conferences, very few Black women. 
The concepts of radical thought expressed ranged wide- 
ly from lesbian separatism, peace activism and women’s 
culture, to socialism. We met, as their brochure stated, 
“to generate a large number of original ideas... to provide 
an atmosphere that will encourage creativity and sup- 
port diversity of thought.” 

Unfortunately, little of the content of the conference 
was revolutionary even though women there passionate- 
ly wanted a new society. One woman, almost in tears, 
spoke about how none of us have gotten over sexism, no 
matter who we are in this society. Yet they don’t see 
themselves as active Subjects in the hard process of 
getting rid of the old, both capitalism as it exists in the 
U.S. and the state-capitalism of Russia and China. 

What brought the 10 women to our workshop, 
"Marxist-Humanist Women’s Liberation,” was that 
they wanted to know what was the relationship of 
Marxism to feminism. We had a wide-ranging discus- 
sion, with women asking what do the theories of the 
Left have to do with the daily lives of women on the 
street and on welfare? How can we deal with the im- 
mediate problems we face today? Another wanted to 
know why the Left couldn’t all work together, while 
a third made the point that the Left always puts 
women last. 

What the discussion revealed is that there are no 
easy answers. I brought out the importance of philoso- 
phy within a newspaper where people speak for them- 
selves; what it can mean when we know what women in 
South Africa are thinking and can communicate with 
them; the importance of Marx’s philosophy to give ac- 
tion a revolutionary direction. 

The conference as a whole lacked discussions about 
actual women’s revolutionary transforming of history. I 
don’t see how we can overcome today’s world without 
that discussion or without Marx’s profound understand- 
ing of captialist society as well as his vision of a new 
world, of “human beings realizing themselves in no pre- 
determined form, but in the absolute movement of be- 
coming.” I hope the discussion started at the conference 
can continue in the pages of News & Letters. 

• — Susan Van Gelder 


Oscar Mayer workers say: 
‘We need plant seniority’ 

Chicago, III. — We want to get a rider added to the 
contract here at our Oscar Mayer meatpacking plant to 
protect seniority — plant seniority. The way it is now, 
with job rights, department rights and all that, it gives 
the company too many ways to lay off, too many ways 
to bump. What they do is this: a woman has 20 years, 
30 years, and the company thinks that they can’t work 
as fast as this person with two years. So they bump her 
all over the plant, and maybe she’ll leave. And then 
they put the two-year employee in that job. 

Suppose you have 29 years. You have one year to go 
to retirement. They come and tell you: We’re laying you 
off out of this department. It’s not your department; 
you don’t have department rights here. The jobs we 
have for you are trucking, loading on the dock, working 
in the freezer. You’re 57 or 58 years old. You know 
damn well you can’t go sling beef bags. And working in 
the freezer will kill you, freeze you to death. 

These women have to come in to work because 
they know they have so many days that they have to 
have that year for retirement. Many get hurt. They 
work two or three days and they’re disqualified. Un- 
employment won’t help out either. This whole thing 
is constantly done now, with new tricks. They think 
’ they’re slick. ■ ■ ■ 

They were supposed to lay off three older women in 
one department. If they laid them off, they would have 
the option to bump open jobs and junior jobs. All the 
new people they hired for the turnover would automati- 
cally have to hit the street because they’re not even in 
the union yet. 

So they say: don’t lay them off. Find something for 
them to do for a couple of weeks until the new people 
get in the union. Then they can lay off these older 
women and maneuver them to where the only jobs they 
can have are the hardest jobs in the plant. This is why 
we can’t leave seniority the way it is now. We need 
plant seniority. It’s a matter of life and health for older 
workers. 

—Oscar Mayer worker 

Education/demonstrations 
at Indian women’s fair 

Rajasthan, India — On April 13-15, 2,500 women, 
the great majority village and peasant women from Ra- 
jasthan, gathered for the Women’s Fair, three days in 
which they were released from the routine of daily 
work. It was a chance to come out of their villages — 
many of the women had never been but a walking dis- 
tance from their homes — and a chance to see different 
ways of life for women, a chance for celebration and for 
free expression. 

Women who had never met each other were eager 
for communication and sharing. There was no shy- 
ness of any' kind, no barriers of caste or class or na- 
tionality. The first question that women would ask 
me was where were my husband and children. How 
can a woman live without a man? 

The peasant women in Rajasthan are married in 
childhood by family arrangment, though they do not go 
to live in the husband’s house till they reach puberty. 
There is not any other option in their lives. 

FREE TO BE OURSELVES 

In the fair we were living in tents. There were differ- 
ent stalls for education. One of these was on the Guinea 
worm that is a big problem in that area. Guinea worm 
is spread through women’s feet when they go to fetch 
water from the wells and they put their feet into the 
water. r-:' 

Saheli group from Delhi put up a stall on ’’Fertility 
Awareness” so that a woman gets a child only when 
she wants it and is ready for it. That is surely not 
the case with most peasant women in India. This fer- 
tility awareness was also related to the government 
programs on Family Planning. The government 
wants us to believe that the root of poverty is popu- 
lation and that the way to reduce proverty is simply 
to reduce population and the share of the cake will 
be greater. There was also information on injectable 
contraceptives. 

Besides education there was a real celebration of 
being women: dances, street plays, games — and a free 
space to be ourselves, breaking all the laws that society 
imposes daily on women. It was* also an experience in 
how we would like a new, society to be for women. i 
MARCH THROUGH THE VILLAGES 

For two days we went on a rally through the different 
villages, some women shouting slogans, some singing or 
dancing. It was a real show of women’s power. 

The trip back was through Gujarat with 44 degrees, 
Celsius (111 degrees Fahrenheit) and without water. Aj 
drop of water is like real gold. The drought problem is 
more acute every year in the time before the monsoon 
when all the wells are dry. 

What struck me most in the Fair was the spontaneity 
of these peasant women. There was also another inter- 
esting aspect, the interaction between a small group of 
young educated women who had come from towns and 
the peasant women. There was a real breaking of 
city /village, intellectual/peasant barriers. Those young 
women were really concerned about their millions of sis- 
ters who live in illiteracy and superstition. There was 
closeness, solidarity, mutual sharing. 

— Correspondent, India 
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Immigrant workers strike Barrett Foods ?Sl° w ^?L D ° u il a L A !I 


Queens, N.Y. — We have been on strike against 
Barrett Foods, a chicken and turkey food processor, 
since March 30, when about 30 of us came out. We won 
union recognition in 1985 (Local 174, United Food and 
Commercial Workers) but the company has refused to 
negotiate a contract. 

The way Barrett treats the employees, many of us 
undocumented workers, we are slaves, not people. We 
start at $3.60 an hour for women, $3.70 for men, and 
the work is hard; it should be much better paid. The 
rudeness and vulgarity of the foremen as well as the 
owner is ceaseless. There is no security — if you are sick, 
there is no way to go to the doctor except with your 
own money. If you have an accident in the factory, no 
one will answer for you. 

GET HURT— GET FIRED 

One worker cut the tendon on a finger. The company 
didn’t even give him a bandaid! He paid the hospital. 
He’s one of the hardest workers on the line, and when 
he came back from the accident, the foreman wanted to 
fire him for being but. We told him, “Wait, he’s not gar- 
bage to throw him out like this — ask why he couldn’t 
come to work.” 

We have to pay for our knives, gloves, helmets, 
aprons and so on. All of this comes out of our check. 
We don’t get holidays. Now that we’re on strike, instead 
of paying us decent wages the owner pays goons to 
oversee those inside and out, threatening people. Now 
she buys lunch and pays for gloves, knives and helmets, 
things she’s never done before. 

We’ve had three work stoppages — in November, in 
January, and the strike. We stopped the turkey proc- 
essing line. The owner told us the union wants to 
blackmail us, the union can’t help us because we’re 
undocumented, they want us to strike so they can re- 
place us with their people. She said that, as "ille- 
gals,” we have no right to go out on strike. 

So many of us took this decision to strike because of 
this. She said, if we stayed we’d get a raise in May. But 
we knew in May she would lay off many because of the 
new immigration law. So we decided to strike. 

GIVE ALL WORKERS RIGHTS 

Many have gone back in, and there are now about 35 
working altogether. We recognize the condition of these 
workers; they are undocumented in this country and 
they have been under threat from the owner that if 
they are involved in union activity she will call Immi- 
gration on them. Most of the workers inside want the 


British anti-nuke march 

London, Englandr-^ The anniversary of the Cher- 
nobyl disaster was marked by a March for a Nuclear 
Free Britain on April 25. Tens of thousands of people 
took part in a lively and cheerful procession from Victo- 
ria Embankment to Hyde Park, favoured by beautiful 
weather. Banners identified contingents from all over 
Britain, from Kent to the Hebrides, expressing opposi- 
tion to the nuclear menace in all its aspects, including 
Thatcher’s plans for a fleet of Trident missile- bearing 
submarines, the presence of U.S. cruise missiles and nu- 
clear-armed F-lll aircraft, Britain’s 36 existing — and six 
more planned — nuclear reactors, and the dumping of ra- 
dioactive waste. 

More strongly than on previous anti-nuclear demon- 
strations, there was a sense of being against global capi- 
talism and imperialism, and in solidarity with freedom 
movements worldwide. A group of British Rail workers 
were collecting money for the railway workers on strike 
in South Africa, some Middle Eastern participants car- 
ried signs denouncing the Iran-Iraq War, and many peo- 
ple wore tee-shirts supporting the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion. 

Relatively few Labour Party banners were to be seen. 
Labour’s official policy is to rid Britain of nuclear weap- 
ons, but the party stresses its loyalty to NATO and its 
willingness to build up Britain’s armed forces and keep 
U.S. military bases in the country. Recently Labour 
spokespersons have hinted that cruise missiles will have 
to remain in Britain pending the outcome of the disar- 
mament- negotiations between the USA and Russia. 

— Richard Bruiting 


We undocumented workers do not believe we are 
doing anything illegal. We are working. To me, if you 
are going to take a person, ask what they are doing 
here. OK, throw them out if they are involved in some- 
thing illegal. But not if they are working. I don’t want 
to live here if I’m going to have to sneak around and 
hide. If they don’t give amnesty to many who need it, 
it’s going to get very horrible. 

We are not going to give in now. They can film us, 
tape us, watch us, as they’ve been doing. We have 
opened our eyes. We are not garbage to be treated like 
this. People must be treated like people. Not animals. 

-—Barrett Foods workers 

Union silence at paper co. 

Philadelphia, Penn.— The union has been nego-*' 
tiating our first contract with the Paper Manufacturers 
Co. (PMC) since August, but there has been a blackout 
on news about the progress. We have had only one 
membership meeting, and our negotiating committee 
members are forbidden to reveal the content of their 
discussions, 

I found out, though, that at the last meeting the com- 
pany offered a minuscule across-the-board raise, with 
one exception — a slightly larger amount for the job clas- 
sification that just happens to be the shop steward’s. 
Why is the union helping the company to hide an at- 
tempt to discredit our steward? That kind of ridiculous 
behavior should be broadcast! 

Instead of discussing our concerns, the union local 
president repeats that we can’t get everything that we 
want in a first contract, that this contract will be some- 
thing to build on in future negotiations. How can an or- 
ganization build support except through participation 
and discussion of its members’ ideas? 

— Woman worker 


■ Wamn n > — Women’s Liberation 
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Mo We Are and What We Stand For 


Long Beach, Cal. — Both our union, UAW Local 
148, and the machinists, IAM District 720, have been 
working without a contract since Oct. 12 at Douglas 
Aircraft (the McDonnell Douglas unit in Long Beach). 

Management lulled the union to sleep with the “team 
talk” approach. They took us all to the Long Beach 
Elks Lounge. There were dancers in sequined clothes. 
They showed us a video with the president and vice- 
president of the corporation, “Jim and Bill,” telling us, 
in essence; “We’re not making as much money as last 
year; don’t look for nothing on your contract.” 

BONUS GIMMICKS 

In the proposed contract they offered us 14% over 
three years, but that’s mostly in “bonuses,” not a gener- 
al wage increase. They’ve got the retirees scared to 
death. Their health insurance used to be free; now they 
would have to pay $17 a month, and they could end up 
paying a $300 deductible and 20% of any hospitalization. 

This first contract proposal was rejected by 91%. 
The company offered the same proposal plus a six- 
cent-an-hour raise in December. They said: "If you 
don’t take it now, you won’t get either the general 
wage increase or the Christinas bonus this year.” 
The contract was rejected anyway, by 67%, although 
the strike vote was 66% to 34%, and we need two- 
thirds to authorize a strike. We lost by 41 votes. 

There’s a split in the union, with local elections on 
May 12. The former head of the bargaining committee, 
Doug Griffith, who is pro-company, is running against 
the current president, Bob Berghoff. Griffith is author, 
with the company, of the “Cross-Utilization” program, 
which means the company can work us out of our clas- 
sification. If a worker is laid off (and lay-off is by classi- 
fication, not seniority), they could put another worker 
over at his or her job, with no increase in rate of pay, 
even if the first worker received a higher rate. 

We’re now at an impasse. We’ve had no contract vote 
since December. The company is waiting for the union 
elections. We’ve been having a general slowdown — work- 
to-rule — and we staged a half-day walkout. The compa- 
ny is openly admitting that they’re suffering from this; 
production and profits are down. 

Current local president Berghoff has accepted the line, 
that strikes don’t work in the ’80s. The Industrial Union 
Department of the AFL-CIO published a book called 
“Winning with Workplace Strategies.” In the Reagan 
era of union-busting, the idea is to avoid a strike at all 
costs, but hit the company in the pocketbook. I always 
thought those two went together. 

NEED STRIKE TO WIN 

1 think Douglas Aircraft is eligible for a strike. 
They’ve admitted we’re hurting them. They’re two 
weeks behind in production. If we went out, they’d be 
back at the negotiating table in a day. 

The company and the union have quit publishing in- 
formation about what’s happening, so rank-and-file 
workers have begun putting their own thoughts on pa- 
per and passing them around. 

— Disgruntled McDonnell Douglas employee 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

I’m not talking about the Communist Party (CP) 
here! The CP is just another side of Kirkland and Reag- 
an, the Democrats or Republicans. Both the CP and the 
international union bureaucrats have the same attitude 
to the rank-and-file workers: that we should stay on the 
production line and let them do the thinking for us. 
That’s true whether in Russia or America. Gorbachev’s 
big aim is to get the Russian workers to work harder, 
with speed-up and more productivity. Just like GM. ; 

The CP, like the union bureaucrats, doesn’t sup- 
port the strike of the P-9 workers against Hormel. 
They don’t like anything where the rank-and-file 
think and act for themselves. Kirkland knows that 
and so do the other bureaucrats, but they still use 
the "Communist” label to try to make people keep 
silent. 

: The problem with the union leaders who supported 
the April 25 rallies is not with that support, but that, as 
one of those union presidents said: “We agree with 
Lane Kirkland on most issues. We are united in the fed- 
eration on almost all issues, except foreign policy, and 
we are not going to let those differences split our 
ranks.” 
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THREAT FROM RANK AND FILE 

If they are solid with Kirkland on all other issues — 
this rank-and-file worker wants nothing to do with 
them! Where are the voices of the rank-and-file? The 
leaders don’t want to hear the rank-and-file workers, 
especially those like the P-9 strikers that have travelled 
all over the country talking to other rank-and-file work- 
ers. The “leaders” have never recognized that! Before 
the 1950s, if a worker did something like that, the CIO 
organizers would be right there: that was the kind of 
worker they were looking for. Now they call them 
“Communists” or “Communist dupes.” 

The AFL-CIO will not be part of the new labor move- 
ment when it comes to the U.S. It will be made up of 
the young workers like those I have met from meat- 
packing and other industries. More than one has told 
me a similar story: “I used to be a right-wing Republi- 
can bigot. But since I’ve been involved in a struggle, my 
whole view has totally changed. A movement educates a 
person.” 

There is a new consciousness among workers in the 
U.S. that, united with the young anti-war protesters we 
saw out in the streets on April 25, could be a powerful 
force for change in this country. 
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Workers’ health and safety suffer 
from Reagan’s murderous policies 



"If blood is the price of your cursed wealth, good God we have paid in full.” 
(See Readers’ Views below for history of this mural.) 



It took more than a week to pull the broken bodies of 
all '28 construction workers, who had been crushed to 
death, out of the twisted steel and concrete that fell on 
them when the apartment complex they were building 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut, crumbled in a matter of sec- 
onds on April 23. It was headline news for a week. 

The project developer was quoted as saying that 
there were “about 15 theories” on the cause of the dis- 
aster. Some wanted to know why OSHA (Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration) investigators had not 
checked the building site since last October. Some want- 
ed to know why it was not being constructed on bed- 
rock as had been recommended. Construction experts 
agreed that the lift-slab construction that was being 
used was “a very dangerous procedure” — but said that 
“all forms of construction are hazardous.” 

The father of one of the victims did not speak in 
terms of "theories” but of fact: "They had people in 
there— saving money. They killed a bunch!” 

The same week, on the back page was another sto- 
ry — this one about a Senate hearing into the Wilberg 
coal mine in Utah, where 27 miners died in a December 
1984 fire. The Wilberg miners testified at the hearing 
that their supervisors had responded to complaints 
about unsafe working conditions by saying that “if you 
guys don’t like the damn job, you can get out.” The 
mine was cited for 34 safety violations, including nine 
that contributed directly to the fire, but fined only 
$111,000. For two years new regulations have been 
stymied by the Federal Mine Safety and Health Admi- 
nistration. 

In that same week, in still another report — this time 
about a 70,000-pound truck that crashed into a station 
wagon, killing eight — we learned that in Illinois alone 
accidents involving heavy trucks increased from 15,205 
in 1981 to 20,289 in 1985. Congress removed controls 
from the trucking industry in 1980. 

SOARING WORKPLACE DEATHS 

None of these accidents just “happened.” Nor does it 
only “seem” that they are happening more often. For 
six years, the Reagan administration and Big Business 
have waged an all-out, vicious attack on every gain la- 
bor had won since the 1930s. The slashing cutbacks in 
OSHA programs and plant inspections — perpetrated at 
the very same time that work-rule concessions have 
been forced on workers in one contract after another — 
have brought the workplace death and injury rate to 
soaring new heights. The most recently released figures 
cite 5.5 million injuries and illnesses for 1985, a 13.5% 
increase since 1983; and 3,750 deaths on the job in 1985, 
a 21% increase over 1983. These figures, moreover, are 
those given by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS), 
which covers only firms with 11 or more workers. A far 
more accurate picture of the carnage comes from the 


figures reported by the National Safety Council — 
which reported 11,700 deaths the same year that the 
BLS reported 3,740. 

It is clear that possible death, injury, and occupation- 
al disease are a daily fact of workers’ lives in every in- 
dustry — and very few ever make the headlines: 

• So horrendous are conditions in the meatpacking in- 
dustry that the injury rate has been one of the most se- 
rious grievances in all the strikes, from Hormel to IBP. 
At IBP’s Dakota City, Nebraska, plant, where workers 
are now on strike, the injury rate is 135% a year! 

• So unknown still are the effects of video display ter- 
minals, that millions of women are left worrying that 
they have been used as a generation of guinea pigs, 
while the incidence of miscarriage has already been 
found to be so high among workers who produce micro- 
chips that AT&T has been forced to ban all pregnant 
women from those production lines. 

• The Texas Department of Health, in response to re- 
cent trenching deaths in the construction industry, 
checked records and found there had been 93 cave-in 
deaths in the last ten years — 60 of them in the last five, 
an increase of 66%. Over half were minority workers; 
and one-third, non-citizens. 

NOT ACCIDENTS, BUT MURDER 

The same system, of course, that destroys us at work 
has also polluted our air, poisoned our water, and 
threatens us with its nuclear waste dumps, asbestos-lad- 
en school b uilding s — the list is endless. And it is not a 
nameless, faceless “system” we are fighting. 

When Reagan revoked the federal OSHA standards, 
inadequate as they were, in 1981, labor and community 
groups not only managed to get right-to-know laws 
about dangerous materials passed in 45 cities and states, 
but got local prosecutors to bring criminal charges of 
murder against guilty companies and executives. In 1984 


three executives of Film Recovery Systems, Inc. in Chi- 
cago were found guilty of the murder of a Polish immi- 
grant, Stefan Golab, for forcing him to work in unsafe 
conditions. Other criminal indictments have been hand- 
ed down in Los Angeles and New York City. 

Trying executives, not just for “negligence,” but for 
knowingly subjecting workers to lethal conditions, for 
murder, is* certainly warranted, but it is not good 
enough. The bloodiest hands of, all are those of Ronald 
Reagan, who is presiding over so degenerate and long- 
outlived a stage of capitalism that it becomes clear that 
it is that system that must be tried for murder — and 
totally uprooted. W 
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THE CHARACTER OF LABOR TODAY HAS CHANGED 


Artists and supporters from across 
the nation merged to express their opin- 
ion of the problems facing the working 
class throughout the world with a 16 by 
80 foot mural painted on the Austin La- 
bor Center here in April, 1986. It was 
inspired by the long strike against the 
Hormel Company and dedicated to im- 
prisoned South African leader. Nelson 
Mandela. In October, 1986 the mural 
was totally defaced by some of Hor- 
mel’s friends. A state judge issued a res- 
training order to halt any further de- 
struction, and we want to file a claim in 
the state courts but, unfortunately, 
there is a cost for justice. 

We are making an all-out appeal to 
support the rights of visual art. The de- 
struction of this mural must be over- 
turned so the historical battles of all 
workers can remain in view for genera- 
tions to come. No corporation (even in 
a company town like Austin, Minn.) 
should be allowed to destroy art. We 
need your help! 

Contributions can be made to: 

Austin Mural Committee 
PO Box 891 
Austin, MN 55912 

Editor’s Note: We have reproduced the 
Austin Labor Center mural on this page, 
above. Postcards which have reproduced it 
in full color are available for $1 each from 
the Austin Mural Committee, P.O. Box 
891, Austin, MN. 55912. 

* * * 

I have worked in New York for 30 
years,, and the character of labor here 
has changed. We are witnessing a stage 
where, the agencies fought for in the 
’30s and ’40s are considered our ene- 
mies. At the march in Washington on 
April 25, I saw a new kind of labor in- 
volvement— that is, there was a heavy 
participation of workers who came from 
Latin America and who were very 
aware of U.S. imperialism. That kind of 
politicalization of the proletariat strikes 
me as very new. We have to take a new 
look at where American labor and “un- 
ionism” is today. Workers are interested 
in communication with others and in 


taking unionism beyond what it has 
been before now. 

Observer 
New York 

* * * 

Militant leadership can stop conces- 
sions. We saw it at the Pontiac GM 
Truck plant, where 1,000 grievances 
were unprocessed. The revolt there 
forced the UAW bureaucracy to sanc- 
tion the local strike. We are seeing 
many new actions by rank-and-file auto 
workers, such as the picket line of 500 
at Solidarity House last month. Their 
protest against plant closings also 
brought out how the auto companies 
are successfully using the tactic of “con- 
cessions, or no job.” In the UAW today 
there is virtually no national agreement 
anymore. Whipsawing one plant against 
another is the accepted practice. Work- 
ers are saying: We’ve had enough. 

Ex-coal miner 
Michigan 

* * * 

A quite revealing article recently ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Times, 
showing that American rank-and-file 
workers are not so blinded by the racist 
anti-Japanese propaganda as the gov- 
ernment, the corporations, and the un- 
ion bureaucrats putting it forth might 
wish. Interviews with laid-off steelwork- 
ers in Youhgstown, Ohio — where 20,000 
have lost their jobs in the last decade — 
revealed, to the surprise of the pollsters, 
that “While they do not flatly absolve 
Japan, Americans in growing numbers 
appear to blame trade shortcomings on 
the past greed, inaction and lack of 
foresight of their own institutions — busi- 
ness, labor and government.” Is that 
what you call “Workers as Reason?” 

Thoughtful 
Los Angeles 



THATCHER’S FAKE MAJORITY 

There is a great deal of speculation 
about the next general election. On the 
basis of recent opinion polls, we can ex- 
pect an overall Tory majority in Parlia- 
ment, and therefore a third term of 


Thatcherism, as a 40% plurality of the 
electorate say they will vote Conserva- 
tive. This in spite of the 60% who sup- 
port one or another of the opposition 
parties. A reform of the electoral sys- 
tem, introducing proportional represen- 
tation, would make it possible for some 
of the alternative left to take seats in 
parliament, like Democrazia Proletaria 
in Italy and die Grunen in West Ger- 
many, as well as depriving Thatcher of 
her artificial majority. 

Kinnock’s Labour Party continues its 
rightward course, with warnings of dis- 
ciplinary action against the unofficial 
Black sections within the Party, and 
the policy of unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment effectively put on ice. 

Richard Bunting 

Oxford, England 


POST-MARX MARXISM 

I attended several sessions of a New 
School for Social Research symposium 
on “Whither Marxism.” Andrew Le- 
vine’s “analytic” approach denied that 
dialectics belonged to “orthodox Marx- 
ism” and found the labor theory of val- 
ue insupportable. Mihaly Vajda spoke 
on “Why it is impossible to be a Marx- 
ist in East Central Europe.” And Axel 
Honneth also said Marxism was a 
“dead” paradigm but wanted to save 
the “core” of Marxism by constructing 
a new theoretic model. 

Why did they all discard Marx’s ac- 
complishments just as new revolutions 
in tiie Philippines, Haiti and Central 
America have emerged ,to challenge 
Reaganism? Do they think all revolu- 
tions must fail? One woman intellectual, 
who had been active in Poland’s Soli- 
darity, wanted to know “What do your 
ideas mean in an active movement like 
Solidarity?” To me, the struggle for a 
new human society remains the human 
endeavor, the “goal” which is preserved 
in the continuous relating of theo- 
ry/practice in new revolts. What hap- 
pens after a revolution is inseparable 
from a projection of Marxist- Humanism. 

Ted Rosmer 
New York 


R 


We cannot blame the emergence of 
counter-revolution in Iran on that coun- 
try’s “political backwardness and under- 
development.” All revolutions take 
place under severe circumstances. What 
was the attitude of our Left? Instead of 
reaching out to subjects of revolution, 
they replaced the concept with “who 
are our supporters.” Anyone who joined 
them in their “anti-imperiaist” struggle 
was their ally. Both the Majority and 
Minority of the Fedayeen had the same 
position on the forces of revolution — ut- 
ter contempt. 

As for a philosophy of revolution, 
they forgot that a revolution is both to 
destroy the old society and create the 
new one. We have to question the Left’s 
attitude to the Women’s Liberation 
Movement. Could We not have foreseen 
today’s fascism in Iran through Kho- 
meini’s attitude to the women? 


I have; been reading Raya Dunayev-' 
skaya’s Women’s liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution. The 1953 es- 
say “On Women in the Post-War 
World, and the Old Radicals” seems 
like it was written for the 1980s. She 
talks there about the women who were 
"by-passing the Serialized organisation 
of women and looking for a new, a total 
way out.” This seems to me what we 
need today, as against organizations like 
The National Organization for Women 
(NOW) that work within the system. As 
a Women’s Liberationist, I say it’s not 
enough just to patch up the holes; we 
have to try to create a whole new sys- 
tem. What we need is a whole new rela- 
tionship of labor to life itself. 

Young woman student 
Los Angeles 



Ex-Fedayee Youth 
Chicago 

WOMEN’S 

LIBERATION 
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Cultural thaw is not restoration of history 

Russia’s latest play is no freedom road 



by Raya Dunayevskaya 

In April in Moscow the journal Novy Mir (New 
World) published a new play by the well-known Russian 
playwright, Mikhail Shatrov, entitled “The Peace Trea- 
ty of Brest-Litovsk,” which captured some front-page 
publicity in the West, the U.S. especially. Because the 
great historic revolutionaries — Leon Trotsky and Niko- 
lai Bukharin — appear in it as co-leaders of Lenin, when 
they have been exorcised from -the officially re-written 
Stalinist and de-Stalinist histories, the play is receiving 
this extraordinary treatment. 

The New York Times front-page report on this 
(April 30, 1987) was accompanied by a picture of Trot- 
sky. The emphasis on the phenomenal nature of the 
• play’s publication is further stressed by the New York 
Times reporter in Moscow, Bill Keller, who reported 
that the play had been written in 1962 during the 
Khrushchev cultural thaw. But it was not then ap- 
proved for publication, much less given a dramatic 
production, whereas in 1987 it is not only being pub- 
lished. but its author, Shatrov, announced in an inter- 
view that it would be staged in Moscow in November 
on the 70th anniversary of the Russian Revolution. This 
too made it sound as if it were a play rehabilitating the 
two great leaders of the Russian Revolution, Trotsky 
and Bukharin. 

NOVY MIR (NEW WORLD) 

IS NOT ALL THAT NEW 

; Nothing could be further from the truth. Since the 
journal Novy Mir has not yet arrived in U.S. libraries, I 
am at a disadvantage in not having read the play itself 
and must depend mainly on reviews. It is not true, how- 
ever, that either the author of the play, Shatrov, or the 
genre of his plays is a mystery. The English-speaking 
world can follow the official Russian views on Soviet 
culture in Soviet Literature, which is published in Mos- 
cow, in English, for that purpose. The one that is of 
special relevance to this event is the No. 4, 1983 issue 
of Soviet Literature, which ran an extensive interview 
with the author and an intellectualistic analysis of all 
his plays, especially the one then packing them in, 
“We’re Bound to Win.” The author himself subtitled 
the play “Publicistic Drama,” which his interviewer, El- 
ena Olkhovich, calls “mono-drama”; it is actually what 
Shatrov has been writing ever since the de-Stalinization 
period began in 1957 when he was 24 years old. 

What is the new topic every time there is a slight 
thaw in cultural life, is just a topic, not a new subject — 
the forbidden history as well as the present direction of 
Russia. The ghosts from past history appear in this play 


not only to prove that Lenin was a great revolutionary, 
a theoretician, a practitioner who won power against 
Czarism and capitalism; it as well hit out against all 
other tendencies, including those who had been consid- 
ered the “general staff of the Revolution.” 

The chosen crises points in Shatrov’s plays show all 
tendencies — be they Trotsky /Bukharin, or the Workers’ 
Opposition, or the Social Revolutionaries, and so 
forth — to be wrong and Lenin right. In the play, Lenin 
is always right, and is the never-ending subject. 

In the play at issue, Russia had been fighting a war 
that all of the people opposed, and enthusiastically fol- 
lowed Lenin to overthrow the Kerensky regime which 
continued the war; Russia was totally exhausted before 
it finally succeeded in achieving peace. The German 
army offered a very humiliating peace treaty at Brest- 
Litovsk in 1918, 

Bukharin in 1918 was considered an ultra-leftist since 
he wished to go on with a revolutionary war, evidently 
thinking they could do so until it became a world revo- 
lution. He opposed signing the humiliating Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty which Germany offered. Trotsky was the negoti- 
ator and disagreed with Bukharin that it was necessary 
to go on with the war, but also did not wish to sign the 
treaty. He had the slogan “No Peace, No War.” Lenin 
pointed to the fact that not only was a pause needed 
for this newly bom workers’ state that had called for 
the end of the war, but that if they didn’t sign it then, 
the conditions would even be worse later. This is exact- 
ly what happened, and later they all had to sign. 

THE ’RESTORATION’ 

No one needs to be told that Gorbachev is the pres- 
ent ruler. And the reporter in the New York limes 
promptly linked the April thaw to Gorbachev’s Febru- 
ary speech to newspaper editors where he said, “there 
must be no forgotten- names, no blank spaces, either in 
history or in literature.” 

It is hot clear whether Shatrov actually referred to 
that speech, but the reporter followed his citing of it by 
quoting Shatrov that “it is only a matter of time” be- 
fore Trotsky and Bukharin would be acknowledged as 
historical figures: “Hardly anyone knows these men ex- 
cept at the level of stereotype. We don’t need myths. 
We don’t need legends. We need to sort out everything 
as it really was.” 

They certainly need to do that. But they have been 
going in the exact opposite direction for a whole half 
century. The truth about “The Peace of Brest-Litovsk,” 
is that the very restoration of the names, Trotsky and 
Bukharin, is limited to just names. It is only because 


history cannot be exorcised, no matter how administra- 
tively it is re-written that some in the audience may be 
under the illusion that Trotsky and Bukharin, as two 
great revolutionaries who with Lenin led the 1917 Revo- 
lution, will some day be restored. In truth, here are the 
words Shatrov, speaking to the audience, puts in Le- 
nin’s mouth concerning Trotsky’s position: “Only time 
will tell if this is an act of genius, as you think, or ad- 
venture and betrayal, as I think.” Now please tell me 
what the audience, celebrating the 70th anniversary of 
the Russian Revolution, will think after hearing those 
words. 

DE-ST ALXNIZED STATE-CAPITALISM 

The point is that de-Stalinization, be it in the 
Khrushchev form or now in Gorbachev’s trying to claim 
that he is restoring Leninism, has not changed anything 
fundamental. Though we did get rid of the gory Mos- 
cow frame-up murderous Trials of 1936-38, Russia still 
has the same fundamental class ground — state-capital- 
ism and single party domination. 

The so-called reforms, both those that were initiated 
by Khrushchev and now in another version by Gorba- 
chev, cannot re-write history. It’s for this reason that 
it’s important also to recall the very first reaction of 
Trotsky’s widow Natalia Sedova, after Khrushchev’s 
“secret” speech of 1956, when she cabled him to say 
that she is ready to come to Russia to testify, and that 
in fact unless the rehabilitation is one of full restoration 
of Trotsky, it would mean nothing. 

As 1 put it when Khrushchev suddenly and conven- 
iently selected a few of the crimes of Stalin for criti- 
cism: "Khrushchev is the most ungrateful Stalinist 
that every lived. He is very brave in front of a 
corpse.” ... 

Natalia’s statement was by no means just out of loy- 
alty to Trotsky. The objective ground for opposition to 
Russian state-capitalism that continued to call itself 
Communism was seen again when the same topic resur- 
faced in 1961 as a French newspaper, France-Soir, 
brought up the question of Stalin in an interview with 
her. 

Here is what she wrote the editor on Nov. 9, 1961: 
“The police terror and the calumnies of Stalin are only 
the political aspect of a death struggle conducted 
against the revolution by the entire bureaucracy. One 
cannot therefore expect the re-establishment of the 
whole working class except by the annihilation of this 
bureaucracy by the working class which it has reduced 
to slavery. I don’t expect anything from the Russian 
party nor from its fundamentally anti-communist imita- 
(continued on page 7) 
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NEW VOICES IN N&L 

In the Militant I found the usual ste- 
rile obsession with leaders and reified 
masses. N&L has articles written by 
workers, columns turned over to people 
outside the paper. 

When I open an issue I see the world 
crisis is everywhere being fought on all 
dimensions and not just in the “official” 
revolutionary areas like Nicaragua or 
South Africa. There are reports from all 
over the globe — Pakistan, Mexico, 
South Africa, England, France, The 
Gambia, Brooklyn... giving the lie to the 
notion that only certain people are rev- 
olutionary. 

In my opinion, what is important in 
N&L is not necessarily whether the pa- 
per is a monthly or a biweekly, but the 
multiplicity of voices found in it. . 

Supporter 

Chicago 

* * * 

We sincerely hope you can keep us 
on your complimentary mailing list. Un- 
der the present Republican administra- 
tion, $150,000 has been taken back (af- 
ter having been budgeted) from our 
book budget. We have been forced to 
curtail many orders and subscriptions. 

No doubt your budget is limited in 
the extreme, too. But we can only hope 
that having News & Letters on perma- 
nent file in a large university library is 
valuable exposure for you, just as it :is 
important that our students and pa- 
trons learn from News & Letters. 

Librarian, Dissent and 
Social Change Collection 
Cal. State University, Sacramento 

Editor’s Note: The need for gift sub- 
scriptions — not only for international 
readers who find it difficult to pa} for 
their own, but for libraries right here at 
home — is great. Can you help us keep 
N&L going to them by contributing to 
our donor subscription fund? 


N&L has stories that mean something 
to us. The stories from high-school kids 
about the ways authority comes down on 
them shows you where it all starts. The 
youth of today are the workers of tomor- 
row. The institutionalized racism, sexism 
and oppression this system throws on 
workers starts on us. 

High school student 
New York 

BUCK WORLD 

The “Black World” column of April 
24, where Lou Turner quoted a leaflet 
from the Tuskegee University Black un- 
• derground, reminded me of David 
Walker’s 1829 Appeal. We have learned 
from the movements both in South Af- 
rica and in the U.S. that being Black is 
not only a color but is also a way of 
thinking. As David Walker put it in his 
Appeal during the slave revolts, speak- 
ing out both against meek northern free 
Blacks who would not support the 
movement as well as against liberal and 
pro-slavery whites who considered 
Black to be an “unfortunate” color: 
“My color will yet root some of you out 
of the Very face of the earth!” We will 
find’ that will be “unfortunate” for the 
Reagan Administration and their Black 
flunkies. 

Black worker and revolutionary 
’• ■ ’ *: Los Angeles 

In the 1960s I worked on the U. of 
Michigan campus, and that was after I 
had gone to undergraduate school at 
Columbia University in New York. 
Both campuses' were liberal, sometimes 
' 1 radical', them It isn’t that there weren’t 
white racists around. There were. But 
they didn’t feel that they could get 
away with passing out racist leaflets on 
campus, or ganging up to attack Black 
students. . 

We need to face the fact that Reag- 
anism has sunk deep roots in the coun- 
try, that the Left is disoriented. Isn’t it 
time for some deep thinking about how 
to fight Reaganism, rather than just de- 
nouncing racism “in general?” 

Long-time subscriber 
Michigan 


YOUTH VS. THE SYSTEM 

I was reading the articles in N&L 
about teen suicide (April 10). My child 
is in third grade and already is turned 
off by school. It’s so sad. This whole 
damn system has turned off so many 
people, young and old, because they 
can’t be programmed to fit in. Then the 
"leaders” can’t understand why people 
turn to drugs, crime and suicide! It’s 
pretty damn obvious! No one is expect- 
ed just to be human anymore. The 
truth shall overcome. 1 hope in our life- 
time we will see workers tear all of cap- 
italism down. 


Soon after News & Letters had pub- 
lished Workers Battle Automation 
(Detroit: 1960) — the first-ever pamphlet 
to give voice to what American workers 
were thinking and doing about the new 
stage of production that had descended 
on the world — a railway worker in Brit- 
ish Columbia wrote us: 

“I found Charles Denby’s pamphlet a 
graphic, moving presentation of the hu- 
man problems involved in the issue. It 
should be of particular value for those 
tmdergoing this divisive, animalizing 
process....Had I not already met workers 
who were being subjected to this dehu- 
manizing thing, I would have found it 
hard to believe. Workers’ control offers 
the only solution. If the concept of hu- 
manity — what it means to be a h uman 
being — which we propose is ever widely 
adopted, no reform whatever will be 
considered a sufficient sop. All we can 
do is to keep plugging, each in his own 
way, together wherever common ground 
can be established.” 

Lefty Morgan, the author of that let- 
ter, kept plugging in exactly that way to 
the day he died, on April 7, 1987, to 
make that workers’ concept of humani- 
ty real. 

Dismissed from his job for political 
and union activities, Lefty continued his 
labor activities throughout his life, de- 


The same day you were marching in 
Washington, D.C., we were marching for 
peace across Canada. Tens of thousands 
came out in Vancouver. Other thou- 
sands marched in Toronto to protest 
weapons testing here -and the tritium 
export from Canada in nuclear reactors 
to the U.S. for military purposes. The 
most striking feature of the Toronto 
rally was the youth, who made up at 
least 50% of the total. Their signs, dress 
and chants were creative, hopeful and 
critical — all at the same time. The pas- 
sion of young people for a world free of 
militarism and nuclear contamination is 


voting much of his energy and talent 
toward the writing of a manuscript for 
a book he hoped to get published on 
the railway workers. He at one time or- 
ganized fellow radicals into a group he 
had called “Press.” It was this group 
that ordered and sold to other work- 
ers— along with a wide variety of work- 
ers’ and socialist-humanist literature — 
much of the material published by N&L 
Committees through the active ’60s, 
from American Civilization on Trial to 
Marxism and Freedom. And it was 
Lefty who helped to organize one of the 
speaking platforms for the author of 
Marxism and Freedom, Raya Dunay- 
evskaya, on tour in British Columbia. 

Through the next 25 years, many of 
his articles and letters found their way 
to the pages of N&L — whether on labor 
developments in Canada, the peace 
marches in British Columbia, or the 
freedom movement work of the Canadi- 
an Native Americans. The week before 
death finally overtook him. Lefty made 
sure to send one more contribution, a 
generous check to help sustain N&L as 
a biweekly. 

Together with his many friends and 
comrades, we mourn the death and 
honor the life of this fighter for a new 
concept of “what it means to be a hu- 
man being.” 


Working mother 
Oklahoma 


clear, unambiguous and wonderful! 

Marcher 
Toronto, Canada 


LEFTY MORGAN, LABOR FIGHTER 
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The facts are simple and stark: Tunica County, Miss, 
is the poorest county in the U.S.; the county hospital is 
a 22-room facility which only provides primary care and 
no surgery, making the infant mortality rate the highest 
in the country; 70% of the population works in agricul- 
ture — soybean, rice and cotton; from the end of Novem- 
ber to April there is no work, forcing people to live on 
unemployment compensation and food stamps; and out 
of a population of 9,000 in the county, 5,000 are on gov- 
ernment aid, while more than 900 live in sub-standard 
housing. 

The other side of Tunica is simple and stark as 
well: this same county is the home of some of the 
richest landowners found anywhere in the South. 

It is in the town of Tunica, however, that the Mani- 
chean reality that Frantz Fanon traced in the Third 
World — “economic substructure is also superstruc- 
ture...you are rich because you are white, you are white 
because you are rich” — comes to life. For running paral- 
lel with the commercial avenue in the town of Tunica is 
Sugar Ditch alley and its open sewage trench for which 
it is named. And like the two pillars of the “Southern 
way of life” that they betoken, there stands the largest 
white Baptist church in the county at the north end, 
and the Tunica County Bank at 'the south end of the 
Ditch. Both, which are no further than the width of the 
alley from the shacks that lean along the Ditch, have 
thrown up high fences at their rear to block any view of 
the Black life that dwells behind them. Of course, in the 
Spring, when the rain conies and the raw sewage over- 
flows the Ditch, there’s no blocking out the stench. 

But Sugar Ditch is not alone a testimony to the 
depths of the Black condition in America. Listen to one 
of the militant Black women who lived along Sugar 
Ditch up until January of this year, whose collective 
protest with a group of Black women from the Ditch 
back in January 1984 led to the media attention that 
brought forth a national outcry: 

“Though we are no longer there, things are just like they 
were when we were on the Ditch. There are still no jobs, 
and no future for me with nine kids. And it’s not that 1 
don’t want to work , The last time I worked was last Au- 
gust, for three days. I can’t get a job because people around 
here saw me on TV talking about Sugar Ditch. 

“When Rev. (Jesse) Jackson came here it did a lot of 
good in getting national attention. If he hadn’t come here 
things might still be the same. But it wasn’t only him, it 
was the people of Tunica who were outspoken. No one could 
have done anything without the people speaking out for 
themselves. If we hadn’t done something, there wouldn’t be 
any changes. I wasn’t working for myself, but for my child- 
ren and the future.” 

INDIANOLA, SUNFLOWER COUNTY 

Finally, we come to Indianola, in Sunflower County, 
Miss.— home county of Fanny Lou Hamer — where the 
full measure of the ongoing Black struggle in the Delta 
can be taken. The Black women workers at the center - 
of that struggle will be heard speaking for themselves in 
the next issue of News & Letters. 

The union drive to organize workers in the catfish 
industry — unprecedented in the Delta — is actually 
the culmination of many streams of struggle over the 
last year. Ever since the Black education boycott, 
which lasted 30 days back in March and April of 
1986 and succeeded in Indianola getting its first 
Black superintendent of schools. Dr. Robert Merritt, 
other struggles have come to a head. 

Rev. Michael Freeman, one of the few Black minis- 
ters who supported the catfish workers during the union 
drive, chronicled the succession of struggles in Indianola 
over the last year: “On March 25, Black students began 
the school boycott. In June, (Black Congressman) Mike 
Espy gained a majority in the primary election and in 
November won the run-off. In October the union was 
voted in at Delta Pride, 489 to 349. One of Mike Espy’s 
greatest strengths was the labor vote. Workers are the 
Delta. That’s why I say there’s been an awakening 


Struggles in the Delta 

across the Delta. School boycotts have hit Tunica, Ab- 
erdeen and Hinds counties, and have gone into Louisia- 
na.” The same people involved in the school boycott 
worked for Espy’s election and are now participating in 
the union struggle. 

Although Delta Pride has tried to forestall negotiating 
a contract with the union by taking the matter to Reag- 
an’s National Labor Relations Board, it is by no means 
out of the question that a strike will be called. The one 
note of concern that I heard was whether Congressman 
Espy will risk jeopardizing his electoral base among the 
Black working people who elected him by procuring De- 
fense Dept, contracts for the catfish industry, at the ex- 
pense of the workers’ struggle to unionize and change 
their horrible conditions of labor. 

No matter what the outcome is, this much is certain: 
there is a revolution going on in the life of the Black 
South today that has taken Black thought beyond mere 
survivalism to a “ruthless criticism” of all half-way 
measures, as well as all leaders. Once that is united 
with a full-blown philosophy of revolution, as Fanon 
concluded, it “cannot do otherwise than define a new 
humanism both for itself and for others.” That is the 
junction these new struggles in the Black Belt have 
reached. 



Anger over ‘Amnesty’ law 

Los Angeles, Cal. — “I’m here illegally from Mex- 
ico. I’m angry at this new immigration law! Why is it 
that the laboring people always get the short end of 
things? It makes no sense for them to persecute us, who 
have been feeding and clothing this country. 

“They go down to Latin America and extract our 
blood there. We come here to try to balance our lives 
out, and they extract blood from us here. This new law 
is supposed to ‘help’ us, but if this is the help they’re 
going to give us, we can see that it’s nothing. We have 
to get together and help each other and help ourselves.” 
So spoke a young man two days before May 5, so-called 
“Amnesty” day. 

Lynn Alvarez, of the Central American refugee center 
El Rescate, remarked to the press that she hadn’t dealt 
with one family that wasn’t being tom apart by the 
“amnesty” regulations. And not only are the amnesty 
applications in English only, but each applicant is re- 
quired to provide the names and cities of residence of 
each brother, sister, son, daughter, spouse, or former 
spouse! The INS has “promised” that this information 
will not be used to deport anyone — but “illegal aliens” 
are nervous, distrustful, and angry. 

Thirteen demonstrators were arrested May 5 at a 
noon protest at the Federal Building, as they blocked 
the gate of the wire loading “cage” many undocumented 
workers pass through as they are deported. “With or 
without documents, we are workers and we have 
rights,” one demonstrator shouted, as he was arrested, 
handcuffed, and led away. No one knows what these 
next weeks and months will bring. 

— Michelle Landau and Ana Maillon 
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‘Those who refused to acquiesce’ 


“ ‘We the people’ no longer enslave, but the cred- 
it does not belong to the Framers. It belongs to 
those who refused to acquiesce...” So spoke Su- 
preme Court Justice Thurgood Marshall in critiqu- 
ing all the hoopla over the bicentennial celebration 
of the U.S. Constitution. He attacked the “perpetu- 
ation of slavery” and disenfranchisement of women 
that was incorporated directly into the Constitu- 
tion. 

It has been radicals in this country who long ago 
pointed out the sharp difference between the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitution. 
Raya Dunayevskaya, writing as a young woman in 
the 1930s, noted, “They (the ‘revolutionary forefa- 
thers’) utilized the extravagant rhetoric of the Dec- 
laration of Independence when they needed to mo- 
bilize the masses for the revolution but once the 
masses accomplished the revolution, they sought to 
consolidate their power and foisted the adoption of 
the Constitution upon the masses with all the 
fraudulent means...” (The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, microfilm #8772) 

Indeed, even that document of revolutionary 
rhetoric, the Declaration of Independence, dropped 
a paragraph condeming slavery. As our pamphlet 
American Civilization on Trial — Black Masses as 


Vanguard notes, “Upon the insistence of the 
Southern delegation at the Continental Congress, 
this paragraph was stricken from the Declaration. 
In this first burial of full freedom’s call lies 
imbedded the social 
conflicts of today.” 

This pamphlet, Ameri- 
can Civilization on 
Trial, presents the true, 
revolutionary history of 
the United States. It doc- 
uments the long struggle 
for freedom, from before 
the Civil War to our day, 
of “those who refused to 
acquiesce.” The expanded 
1983 edition includes an 
Introduction, “A 1980s 
View of the Two-Way 
Road Between the U.S. 
and Africa,” by Raya Du- 
nayevskaya. 
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‘Caravan for the Forgotten [ 

Today’s Guatemalan reality 

Los Angeles, Cal. — “Why is it that when you 
hear a lot of the news about Central America, you hear 
so little about Guatemala...even though 38,000 people 
have been ‘disappeared’ since 1965 and it’s still going 
on? It’s because the elected ‘civilian’ government of 
Pres. Cerezo hides the fact that the army still controls 
everything, from agriculture to the banking system.” 
These were the words of Frank La Rue, a spokesman 
for the caravan of buses and cars that started in Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Canada, “with a handful of 
Guatemaltecas and gringos,” and is working its way 
down the West Coast to deliver food, toys, medical and 
educational supplies to some 45,000 Guatemalan refu- 
gees languishing in camps in Mexico and Guatemala it- 
self. 

On May 1, a concert-rally was held to benefit the 
caravan. The presence of a schoolbus filled with do- 
nated goods affirmed the solidarity of the spirited 
gathering. North Americans of all races joined Cen- 
tral and South American activists, including many 
of the estimated 200,000 Guatemalans living in Los 
Angeles. They as well connected this effort to the 
fight against deportation. The driver of the bus said, 
"What are national borders? They’re just fences to 
separate workers.” 

A spokesman for the United Guatemala Opposition 
(UGO) told of new stirrings in the trade union move- 
ment, including strikes by government workers. There 
are still four surviving guerrilla organizations, and on 
Thursday, April 30, some 5,000 peasants occupied the 
main square in Guatemala City, demanding land reform. 

This brought a roar of approval from the crowd who 
hadn’t heard this news in the U.S. media. The UGO 
spokesman added: “Guatemala gets underplayed be- 
cause its counter-insurgency state isn’t concentrated in 
one U.S.-backed dictator.” 

But it seems certain now that the importance of the 
Guatemalan masses as a vital force in revolutionary 
Latin America will not be underplayed by the move- 
ment. This event saw both an outpouring of donations 
and many people signing up for the “Rapid Response 
Network,” whose public pressure recently tracked a 
“disappeared” woman and forced her release from a 
military jail. 

■ — Wayne Carter 

Why the protests in Chile? 

New York, N.Y. — Your readers may be wonder- 
ing why lire Chileans who came out to hear the Pope 
on April 2 caused a “riot,” when the Pope was denounc- 
ing the dictatorship they oppose. I spoke to a relative at 
home who explained that the anguish and desperation 
of the people is so intense that it comes out wherever 
people gather. It may appear to be blind rage, but who 
can criticize it when they don’t have the answers? No- 
body in Chile has the answer to how to get rid of that 
repressive regime. 

I also learned that another 8,000 teachers are being 
laid off by the national government, as part of a plan to 
reduce public schools by .30%. This will mean the end of 
general public education, since localities are too poor to 
sponsor it. 

The Pinochet dictatorship has been destroying the 
school system ever since the coup of 1973. One of 
the two Unions it destroyed first was the teachers 
union, because it was so democratic. It included all 
education workers, from janitors to university presi- 
dents, and during the Allende years was militant 
and Creative about education. 

The dictatorship replaced it with a top-down organi- 
zation of teachers. Last year, after much struggle, that 
organization was allowed to elect its officers for the first 
time. Even though the dictatorship controlled the 
group, five of the nine seats were won by people in op- 
position parties, so now the government* is out to de- 
stroy it too. 

f 'v-V . '—Political exiLe 
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High school students aim to broaden anti-war forces 



by Laurie Cashdan 

The April 25 marches in Washington, D.C., and San 
Francisco were an impressive outcry against Ronald 
Reagan’s counter-revolution waged on the peoples of 
Central America and Southern Africa. One young Chile- 
an woman expressed what many youths felt about 
Reagan’s actions: “With the Iranscam, people have seen 
what Reagan’s foreign policy really is, but he hasn’t 
stopped for a minute arming the contras. He has no re- 
spect for human lives, especially in Nicaragua, El Salva- 
dor and Guatemala. And what about Chile?” 

The ideas expressed in the participation of many 
youth also challenged the kind of thinking in the 
movement that would rely on less than a total alter- 
native to Reagan-Gorbachev’s bipolar world. The 
presence of so many high school and college students 
at the demonstrations meant more than numbers. 
The shouting out of solidarity across borders also in- 
volved the kinds of critical questions youth are rais- 
ing about how a freedom movement can develop 
here. 

At a spontaneous meeting three days after the march 
a dozen high school students in New York, most of 
them members of “SOS Racism,” discussed why the ral- 
ly organizers had decided not to address the fact that 
this march took place just a day before the one-year an- 
niversary of the Chernobyl nuclear disaster in Russia. 
The organizers had thus shown their tacit acceptance of 
the idea, common in the solidarity movement now, that 
this is not the time to criticize Russia because Gorba- 
chev’s arms deals and “glasnost” policy are a road to 
peace. . 

THE CHERNOBYL CONNECTION 

One student said she was glad the march kept the fo- 
cus on Central America and Southern Africa since the 
media have been focusing just on the arms deals. An- 
other young woman wished that the march had been 
linked to the mass anti-nuclear demonstrations in Eu- 
rope marking the Chernobyl anniversary. 

All the students agreed that their SOS Racism 
group considers itself anti-nuke as well as anti-rac- 
ist, and that as far as they could tell, most of the stu- 
dents at the Washington demonstration were anti- 
nuke too. While marching in the youth contingent 

they had chanted, "1-2-3-4, we don’t want your f g 

war, 5-6-7-8, we don’t want to radiate!” and "Money 


Theory /Practice 


(continued from page 5) 

tors. All de-Stalinization will prove to be a trap if it 
doesn’t lead to the seizure of power by the proletariat 
and the dissolution of the police institutions, political, 
military and economic, based on the counter-revolution 
which established Stalinist state-capitalism.” 

The 1960s and the 1970s were very important in the 
flowering of the playwright Shatrov as he continued 
with the single theme of Lenin. The reason I hark back 
to the 1983 review of his then-most-popular play, 
“We’re Bound to Win,” is because it too started with 
1918 (we seem never to leave Brest-Litovsk). It goes all 
the way to October, 1923, the last time Lenin visited his 
study-office in the Kremlin. V 

It isn’t' that the concentration on a single great revo- 
lutionary in the many crises of such a crucial, objective, 
momentous period as 1917-23 is in itself wrong. It is 
that those great historic events appear as nothing but 
background, and I would say more for the present than 
for the past. The masses as well as the co-leaders are 
nothing but props, ideas; nothing but projection of a 
single theme of winning; mono-drama remains, not a po- 
etic or philosophic phenomenon, but a publicistic, pro- 
pagandist projection. w 

■ — May 5, 1987 
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FLINT: 


for tuition, not for ammunition!” 

This discussion shows one way in which the presence 
of tens of thousands of youth gave the April 25 marches 
meaning which spilled beyond the lines of the organiz- 
ing. Equally important was the presence at the marches 
of thousands of workers, many of them Black and Lati- 
no. That pointed to an exciting possibility fox creating 
new relations which defy the way this exploitative socie- 
ty divides us. 

IDEALISM OF YOUTH 

The coincidence of the April 25 demonstrations and 
the anniversary of the Chernobyl nuclear explosion 



-News & letters photo 

Some of the April 25 marchers in San Francisco 

made me think about the way so many Third World 
revolutions that had manifested the emergence of new 
revolutionary forces — peasants, women, youth and in- 
digenous peoples— later fell back into the bipolar world 
context of the two superpowers. 

Here is how one student posed this concern: "Too 
often after a revolution one state power has wound 
up being replaced by another state power. Change 

Steinmetz High bars pupils 

Chicago, III. — We still don’t know if closed cam- 
pus is really going to come to Steinmetz High School. 
None of us want it, but the school doesn’t listen to 
what we want anyway. 

A few weeks ago a student wrote a letter into the 
school paper saying we should have a walkout over 
closed campus, just like the students at Lindblom High 
did last month. (See April 10 N&L, “Closed Campus 
Walkout.”) Just for writing this letter, she has been 
barred from entering the school. I’ve heard that some 
other students who said something about a walkout 
have also been barred. 

This place is like a prison already. You can’t even 
hang around after school with your Mends. Any stu- 
dent who gets out before the ninth period (the end of 
the day) has to leave the area around the school 
building immediately; the principal comes out and 
chases anyone away who is -within sight of the 
school. What are they scared of anyway? Don’t we 
have a right to do what we want when we leave? 

Everyone is against the closed campus coming here, 
because there is so much pressure as it is. If we won’t 
be able to go out for lunch, things will get even worse. 
One thing I think that’ll happen is that there will be 
more fights between students. There have been several 
fights that have broken out, some of them racial, be- 
tween Black and Latino especially. But I think that’s 
really stupid. When Black and Latino fight each other, 
the white man on top just looks down and smiles. He 
knows he’ll win that way, — Latino student. 


has to come from the people up to really mean any- 
thing.” So here in the U.S. solidarity movement, why 
do we have to choose sides instead of working out 
the independent meaning of our ideas of freedom? 

As against the decision of the organizers to turn their 
backs on the larger world context, the students refused 
to separate their consciousness of themselves as anti-nu- 
clear and anti-racist from their solidarity with the Cen- 
tral American and Southern African people. What this 
reflects is the idealism of youth, which will not settle 
for anything less than a total transformation, the cre- 
ation of a new, human society. 

LaGuardia High School 
prisoners speak 

New York, N.Y. — We at I^aGuardia High School 
have sympathetic feelings with the kids who go to Fair- 
fax High in Los Angeles. (See April 24 N&L.) We feel 
our school is like a jail too. 

We have a computerized punch-in that says what 
time you get in. If school starts at 8:10 but you couldn’t 
punch in until 8:11, they’d say you were late. Our report 
cards are computer printouts. My freshman year the 
computer made a mistake and said I was failing every- 
thing and should be left back. You don’t feel like a per- 
son here, you feel like a piece of plastic. 

My biggest gripe is that you can’t leave the building. 
At lunch, or during a free period, you can only go to 
the lunch room or to the library, which turns the li- 
brary into a social club so you can’t work there. ' 

There are cameras all over, and speakers, so 
you’re being watched and listened to. The TV moni- 
tor is up on the second floor. One time I . was cutting 
class, in the basement. One of the guards spotted me 
on the camera, and I heard her voice saying, "Go 
back to class.” It’s like Big Brother is watching. 
Also, the security guards are armed with handcuffs. 

You not only have to punch in in the morning, but 
each teacher takes attendance. You can also get in trou- 
ble for cutting lunch! If the Dean sees you and asks 
why you aren’t in lunch, arid you say, isn’t this my free 
period, you can get a cut card. They send it to your 
parents. After three cut cards or other referrals your 
parent has to meet with the Dean. The Dean calls you 
everything from stupid to retarded. 

If you fail a class, they change your homeroom, to 
make you feel like you’re stupid. I know juniors and 
seniors in sophomore homerooms. It’s really a bad 
feeling to know you’re thought of as less than a per- 
son. 

LiGuardia High School merged the High School for 
Performing Arts, and Music and Art High School. Now 
the teachers try to make their students feel they have 
to be better than the other departments. The way it 
should be is that dance, drama, music and art students 
can do things together. . 

It’s the same as the kind of feelings that are encour- 
aged toward the students at Martin Luther King High 
School next door. When students from King come over, 
the security guards keep them away and tell us they’re 
trying to prevent a riot. They tell us there are riots at 
King all the time, which isn’t true. The two schools 
have different hours for beginning and ending school. 

All this oppression in our school is just preparing us 
to go along with the oppression the government throws 
'.onus later on. 

— LaGuardia High School students 
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Nicaragua: Reagan’s wars kill U.S. citizen 


1 The brutal murder of American citi- 

• zen Ben Linder by the contras in Nica- 

• ragua is already being forgotten by the 

2 U.S. press. Linder, Paulo Rosales and 

1 Sergio Hernandez were murdered by 

• contras as they sat in a field taking 

• notes on how to dam a stream and 

• bring electricity to the village of San 

2 Jose de Bocay in northern Nicaragua. 

2 News of Linder’s death spread quick- 

• ly because the youth was the first U.S. 

• citizen volunteer in Nicaragua to be 

• killed by contras. Linder’s family hon- 
. 2 ored their son’s request by burying him 

l in Matagalpa. Thousands of Nicara- 

• guans turned out to honor him. In the 

• U.S., over 1,500 attended a vigil for Lin- 

• der on April 29 in Portland, Oregon, the 

• city in which he grew up. 

1 Under was a mechanical engineer 
J who, four years ago, went to work in 

• rural Nicaragua. He lived in the village 

• of El Cua, where he had helped on a 

2 project to bring electricity to the village 
2 for the first time. The contras consider 

• this kind of work a “crime,” and it was 

• reported that Under had been specifi- 

• tally targeted by contras for murder. 

• After wounding him, they shot Linder 
2 point-blank. Three days before the at- 
2 tacks near San Jose de Bocay, contras 

• hit a dairy project in the same area and 

• killed two people. 

• Many hundreds of Nicaraguans have 
I been killed by contra forces, funded and 

1 tutored by Ronald “I’m-a-contra-too” 

• Reagan’s government. The White House 
* • expressed “regret” over Linder’s death, 

• but said he knew what he might be in 

• Despite this shocking murder of a 

• U.S. citizen, the Congressional hear- 

• ings now underway on the Iran-con- 

• tra arms deals have not stopped 

• Reagan’s wars in Central America for 

• one beat. On May 3 and 4, three U.S. 

• helicopters were used to ferry 300 

• Guatemalan troops in a two-day air- 

2 lift to a remote area where they were 

• to attack armed opposition guerrillas. 

• And in Honduras, some 40,000 U.S. 

• troops are scheduled to begin "Opera- 
.* tion Solid Shield.” During these ma- 
2 neuvers they will stage an operation 
I with Honduran armed forces less 


than 100 miles from the Nicaraguan 
border. Recently, reports surfaced 
about the CIA’s role in training Hon- 
duran military death squads who 
have tortured and killed over 200 left- 
ists since 1980. 

As the U.S. military presence and 
provocations have increased in Central 
and Latin America, so has opposition. 
On May Day, 100,000 people — peasants, 
unemployed workers, students, house- 
wives — marched in Tegucigalpa and 
other Honduran cities. The demon- 
stration was called by the Federation of 
Honduran Workers and the rallies de- 
manded an end to U.S. government 

funding of the contras. 

* * * 

In Ecuador, 6,000 U.S. troops are 
scheduled to arrive May 15, ostensibly 
on a mission to rebuild a main jungle 
road destroyed in the March 5 earth- 
quake. The Socialist Party had called 
this project endorsed by Reagan’s 
friend, Pres. Febres Cordero, an “open 
door policy for U.S. military interven- 
tion.” 

These aren’t the first U.S. soldiers in 
Ecuador. Last August, a smaller unit 
arrived, again for a “lofty” purpose — to 
build a road in a sparsely populated 
area of Manabi province on the Pacific 
coast. But many Ecuadorans felt it was 
a move to test the tolerance of Latin 
Americans (as was done in Bolivia) to 
the presence of U.S. troops on their 
soil. Quite a few have said the project is 
really a cover to build a military air 
strip that can be used in staging an in- 
vasion of Nicaragua. 

Spanish workers 

Reinosa is a symbol in 1987 of Span- 
ish workers’ open and growing opposi- 
tion to the Socialist Party government’s 
economic policies. Earlier this year, the 
state-controlled enterprises in Reinosa — 
a steel mill, a truck parts plant, and a 
locomotive engine plant — announced 
they would cut the workforce by 25- 
50%. 

In March, workers blocked roads and 
railways in daily protests, demanding 
that the government meet with local of- 


ficials to discuss the proposed lay-offs. 
Instead,, the government responded by 
sending in anti-riot units of the Civil 
Guards in a show of force. 

The town has united behind the 
workers as new battles broke out in 
April between workers and the 1,000 Ci- 
vil Guards occupying Reinosa. Many 
shops put up signs stating that Civil 
Guards were not welcome inside. 
Youths joined workers in fighting the 
Guards. 

Local union officials say that unem- 
ployment in Reinosa will jump to 47% if 
government cutbacks go through. The 
government’s economic program is ap- 
pearing more and more as a social, class 
question. Since Spain entered the Euro- 
pean Economic Community in January, 
the government has pressed harder to 
make Spanish capitalism “competitive.” 
Yet three million Spaniards (21%) re- 
main jobless, and only one-third receive 
paltry state benefits. In Reinosa, many 
workers on temporary lay-offs have al- 
ready used up their unemployment ben- 
efits. 

The government decided to set a 
hard line with public sector workers 
during spring wage negotiations by fix- 
ing a wage increase of 5%. This in no 
way keeps up with the cost-of-living in 


deepen. Most recently, miners and rail- 
way and airlin e workers went out on 
strike. 

Brazilian peasants 

One year after the Brazilian govern- 
ment passed a land reform program, lit- 
tle has been done. The situation for 
landless peasants is worsening in Brazil, 
where only 1% of the rural population 
owns 48% of the arable land. 

Pres. Jose Samey announced last 
year that some 150,000 peasant families 
would be able to move onto idle farm- 
land, but to date only 15,000 families 
have received'any land. 

Thousands of peasants have been tak- 
ing matters into their own hands by 
staging land invasions and setting up 
communities on large landed estates 
throughout the country. Police on 
horseback recently broke up one such 
community of 95 families on a private 


farm near Sao Paulo. They had been 2 
occupying the farm for over a month. 

The peasants have combatted the • 
landowners by organizing themselves 2 
into scores of independent local unions. I 
Meanwhile, the government land reform • 
is sinking deeper into a bureaucratic • 
maze while the landowners have banded • 
together to fight any expropriations, in 2 
the courts and in the countryside. I 

Nuclear-free Pacific j 

As we go to press a new coalition 2 
government which came to power in ! 
April in the Pacific island state of Fiji 2 
has been overthrown by what appears * 
to be a right-wing military coup. Fiji • 
won independence from Britain in 1970 • 
and until the elections was governed by 2 
the Alliance Party, which had opened 2 
Fiji’s ports to U.S. nuclear ships. The l 
new government was elected on a plat- * 
form which included a non-aligned for- • 
eign policy and a pledge to ban nuclear • 
ships from its territory. 2 

Britain, which still holds one colony | 
in the South Pacific (Pitcairn Island) • 
recently refused to sign the South Pa- • 
cifie Nuclear Free Zone treaty, promul- • 
gated by South Pacific governments. J 

The treaty bans acquisition, testing I 
and stationing of nuclear weapons, • 
among other provisions, but does not • 
prohibit ports-of-call by nuclear war- * 


cent test being this month. , 

The U.S. announced in February that • 
it, too, will not become party to the • 
treaty. Russia on the other hand has 2 
signed, as part of its campaign to ex- 2 
tend political influence in the area. • 

The Nuclear Free Zone treaty means • 
little in the U.S .-Russia nuclear face-off, 2 
since both superpowers use the Pacific ! 
as a vast launching pad for nuclear mis- I 
siles mounted on ships and submarines. * 
The U.S. is using a missile range in the • 
Marshall Islands (outside the treaty 2 
zone) to test Star Wars technology. 2 

Nonetheless, opposition and concern * 
continues to grow in this part of the • 
world which has suffered so much from * 
nuclear testing and waste dumping. And 2 
it is this pressure from below which 2 
brought about the change in policy in • 
Fiji, and earlier, the nuclear ban in New • 
Zealand and a large number of other 2 
Pacific Island states. * 


Spain, and social divisions continue to 


ships. The main target of the treaty 
was France, which continues to test nu- 
clear weapons on Muroroa, the most re- 


East Europe’s masses demand a radical openness from below 


(continued from page 1) 

* precursor to the 1956 Revolution.) The demonstration 
ended at the place where Lajos Batthany, the leader of 
1848, was executed. There Gyorgy Gado, a dissident wri- 
ter, drew parallels between Batthany and Imre Nagy, 
Hungarian leader during the 1956 Revolution. 

Clearly, Hungary’s youth, whom the government 
treats as "the lost generation,” are finding their way 
to these officially unspeakable historic moments. The 
1956 Revolution is the subject of many recent discus- 
sions, with the Hungarian underground publishing 
interviews with leaders of Workers’ Councils from 
that time, renewed calls for withdrawal of Russian 
troops and discussion of a Hungarian democracy 
that is inseparable from freedom. 

The return to 1956 has another significance. Gorba- 
chev’s “glasnost” has been likened to Khrushchev’s “de- 
Stalinization” of the 1950s. Both are supposed to be pio- 
neers. Yet Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization came about af- 
ter the East German revolt had broken out and then 
been crushed. He knew very well it had only been driv- 
en underground, not defeated. Within Russia itself, the 
Vorkuta forced labor camp had experienced a revolt. 

Thus, de-Stalinization was Khrushchev’s way of 
trying to prevent a new revolution, the very one which 
broke out in Hungary in 1956. (For a discussion of this 
period see Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Free- 
dom, Chapter 15, “The Beginning of the End of Russian 
Totalitarianism.”) That this did not succeed has been 
shown over and over again in East Europe, in 1968, 
1970, 1976 and 1980. 

Far from Gorbachev’s policy breaking any truly new 
ground, it is actually far paler than Khrushchev’s de- 
Stalinization, and most crucially, is a measure, not of a 
pioneering move, but of the tremendous dissatisfaction 
within the Russian empire and its East European neigh- 
bors. 

POLAND: SOLID ARNOSC TESTS 

♦ THE LIMITS OF GLASNOST 

One hundred and sixty people signed a petition to 
Warsaw authorities asking to hold an independent May 
Day March limited to ten slogans that have appeared in 
the official press. Permission was denied. 

Nevertheless, on May Day Polish workers marched 
with Gorbachev’s glasnost slogan, "We need democ- 
racy like we need air,” at their own independent 


demonstration. A truck driver told the ^2,000 people 
who had managed to slip through police checkpoints 
that May Day was still not a real holiday of "digni- 
fied labor.” The signs were immediately pulled down' 
by police who then beat the marchers with the sticks 
on which their signs were mounted. 

Other demonstrations under Solidarity banners were 
held in Wroclaw and Poznan, while in Gdansk many 
wanted to march despite tremendous formations of po- 
lice. As Lech Walesa, one of the leaders of Solidarity 
noted, the credibility of the “workers’ state” is non-exis- 
tent. 

The crisis is not only in credibility. The most obvious, 
pressing form of it is price increases. The most recent 
ones, put into effect on March 29 and April 1, will raise 
the cost of living by 20%. Particularly singled out are 



I Comin s next issue: 


j South Africa in rebeilion 



Striking transport workers meet inside COSA- 
TU House (Congress of South African Trade 
Unions) 


• The police attack on striking labor 

• The mass stay-dway during Botha’s 
whties-cmlyMectidn 



basic foodstuffs (milk, bread, cheese, grains) as well as 
coal, gas and electricity. It comes as no surprise then, 
that Solidarity’s leadership is calling for any and all ac- 
tions, including strikes, to protest the increases. 

In their statement condemning growing poverty as 
the result of ever-rising prices, Solidarity demands auto- 
matic* cost of living raises, not only for those working, 
but for those on pensions, as well as other social bene- * 
fits, so no one would fall below the social minimum. It 
demands an immediate and radical shift away from 
production for production’s sake to production for peo- 
ple. 

The economic crisis is not separated from political or 
ecological' ones. Thus in the straggle for a new society 
all issues are raised. Just look at the activities of the 
Freedom and Peace group in March: 

• On the 17th, demonstrations in Wroclaw and Kra- 
kow called for freeing jailed draft resisters. w 

• On the 20th, Szczecin demonstrators protested the 
pollution created by the chemical plant there as well as 
government plans to expand the plant. 

• On the 21st, in Gdansk, in three hours Freedom and 

Peace activists collected 2,000 signatures on a petition 
to stop the building of a nuclear reactor in Zamowiec. 
(Apparently it’s not the radiation itself, but information 
about radiation that’s dangerous. When the news of 
Chernobyl reached Wroclaw Polytechnic the dean or- 
dered all geiger counters to be “gagged.”) ^ 

• On the 29th, protesters in Krakow and Nowa Huta 
called attention to the near-total destruction of the en- 
vironment there. 

*** 

What is driving Gorbachev is multifold. There is the 
super-power rivalry with that other contender for sin- 
gle-world domination, the nuclear-armed, Star Wars- 
bent Ronald Reagan; the push for production and more 
production, in nuclear reactors, in weapons, in industrial 
goods, that is at the heart of all capitalist regimes, be it 
the “private” capitalism of the West or the state-capi- 
talism of the East, which gives us Chemobyls and 
Three-Mile Islands. Most crucially, there is the mass 
dissatisfaction among the peoples of the Russian empire 
and Eastern Europe whose voices and actions continue 
to come forth, and which represent the most fundamen- 
tal challenge to Gorbachev’s state-capitalist regime 
which dares call itself Communist. Their expressions of 
thought and deed are yet to be fully heard. 
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Hitler’s visage in South Africa election: 
Botha tightens grip, Black revolt deepens 


by John Marcotte 


“If you can’t produce a ‘green card,’ don’t bother to 
come back to work on Monday.” Thousands of immi- 
grant workers across the land are being told this in the 
first few weeks after the new immigration law went into 
effect. 

The facts are just beginning to come in. Whether or 
not the INS (Immigration and Naturalization Service) 
truly intends to deport millions of workers, or whether 
they have the personnel to do so, one thing is already 
clear: thousands of breadwinners have already lost their 
jobs, thousands of families are suffering, thousands 
more face an uncertain future. If INS cannot deport 
millions. INS can starve tens of thousands of families. 

EFFECTS OF NEW IMMIGRATION LAW 

Not even sweatshop jobs are safe. At Barrett Foods 
chicken processing plant in New York (see N&L, May 
22, 1987), where the boss was already using threats of 
calling the INS to divide the strike there, all but 15 of 
those still working have been laid off. A union organizer 
there said they think the boss may use the new law as 
a pretext to fire a lot of undocumented workers and 
then bring them back in at $2.50 an hour. 

A fellow worker told me of his friend from Peru, 
who’s been working in a lampshade factory for the past 
year. The same boss who took advantage of his not 
having papers to exploit him six days a week for $110, 
now turned around and fired him — for not having pa- 
pers! This guy has three children to feed, and has no 
idea where he’ll find a job. In his country, unemploy- 
ment is something like 60%, minimum wage around $40 
a month. Where are those children to go? It looks like 
the government is telling them they can starve here, or 
they can starve at home. 

What I question today is: 1-What is the govern- 
ment — and the AFL-CIO— trying to create with this im- 
migration law? Two-tier has not been enough to solve 
the economic crisis, so arep’t they out to create a low- 
est-tier, super-exploited, near-slave labor force, who 
must keep their mouths shut or starve? The AFL-CIO 
is blind to the historical truth that just as Jim Crow 
down South brought all labor down, so this slave labor 
law will do just that, rather than opening up any jobs 
for “citizens.” 

(continued on page 3) 


Black/Red View 


In search of Fanon 

by John Alan 

Fanon: In Search of the African Revolution, by L. 
Adele Jinadu. London: KPI Limited, 241 pages. 

Fanon: In Search of the African Revolution, reveals 
that not all of the African intelligentsia have closed 
their minds to Frantz Fanon; some are actively engaged 
in revising his famous critique of post-colonial Africa, 
The Wretched of the Earth. The motivation for this re- 
vision is directly related to the protracted, creative re- 
volt of Black masses in South Africa and the eco- 
nomic stagnation that exists under the oppressive mili- 
tary and one-party regimes in power in most of inde- 
pendent Africa. 

L. Adele Jinadu, the author of this book, teaches 
political science at the University of Zimbabwe, Harare. 
He points out in his introduction that Fanon is now 
being “resuscitated” within Africa by a group of African 
social scientists, most of whom are members of the Afri- 
can Association of Political Scientists. 

RETREAT FROM REVOLUTION 

We soon discover that the purpose of this “resuscita- 
tion” is to give a “reinterpretation” to the development 
process in Africa in order to work out a “theoretical 
framework to study that process.. .for assessing the 
chances for a new beginning.” Professor Jinadu’s theo- 
retical conception of “a new beginning” means that The 
Wretched of the Earth “should be placed in the wider 
context of underdevelopment theory in general.” (p. 
159) In this single sentence, Jinadu turns Fanon into a 
special kind of “sociologist,” and at the. same time, 
states the conceptual purpose of his book — a sociologi- 
cal analysis of Flanon’s writings, which totally avoids 
their revolutionary content. 

Contextually or otherwise, Fanon was far re- 
moved from any theory of dependency. He was a 
(continued on page 6) 



Striking workers meeting inside Cosatu House before it was raided by South African police. 


by Kevin A. Barry 

Despite the predictions of changing white attitudes in 
much of the U.S. press, with Time magazine’s May 4 
cover story winning top honors for utter unreality on 
this point, the May 6 elections in South Africa could 
not hide the reality of a system so degenerate that since 
1986 it has imprisoned and even tortured 10,000 Black 
school children, some as young as nine years old. The 
recent May 6 white-only election meant that 82% of the 
two million white voters chose either Botha’s National 
Party or still more reactionary parties even further to 
the Right. The vaunted liberal vote disappeared. 

The Black majority voted with its feet in a massive 
anti-election stayaway. Some 2.5 million Black workers 
and students in all major cities stayed home May 5-6. 
Soweto was deserted. “Even the barricades set up by 
the ‘comrades’ [radical youth activists-ed.] in the early 
hours of the morning were not needed as Soweto resi- 
dents heeded the boycott,” reported Sefako Nyaka in 
the Johannesburg Weekly Mail (5/8/87). The stayaway 
was initiated by the Congress of South African Trade 
Uniops (COSATU), the United Democratic Front 
(UDF) and the National Education Crisis Committee. 
Its organizers called it. “the biggest mass protest of its 
kind in South African history.” 

Saths Cooper, convenor of the Black Consciousness- 
oriented National Forum and past president of the Aza- 
njar# Peoples Organization (AZAPO) told N&L: "Very 
clearly, Blacks voted with withdrawal of their labor 
and consumer power and on the other hand, whites 
voted with their typical laager mentality. The myths 
that the West and proponents of constructive en- 
gagement have been putting forward have finally 
been exploded. Change can only be brought about by 
actions of oppressed people themselves. Freedom- 
loving people in the rest of the world can support 
that struggle by continuing to expose imperialist 
support for the minority regime and by refusing to 
allow that support to be carried out in their name.” 

But May 1987 has also shown a decision by white 
South Africa to meet Black resistance by deepening 
apartheid’s totalitarian grip — despite Reagan and the 
U.S. media’s reports of “changing” white attitudes. 

APARTHEID: HITLER’S VISAGE 

Especially in the period since a new state of emergen- 
cy was decreed in June 1986, government repression has 
wrought terrible damage to the movement. Some 25,000 
people were arrested in 1986. Black so-called “vigi- 
lantes” — in fact hired mercenaries of the regime — have 
been armed to the teeth and set loose in the Black 
townships and squatter camps. 

In the Black township of Langa near Uitenhage at 
least 20 Black demonstrators were massacred by police 
on March 21, 1985, drawing world headlines. Almost un- 
noticed, however, was that by 198? Langa had been 
completely bulldozed, its inhabitants dispersed to a tent 
city six miles away. Today the area resembles “Hiroshi- 
ma after the bomb,” said a British diplomat. 

In 1984-86 the Black township of Lingelihle near Cra- 
dock was in the forefront of resistance, one of the first 
areas to organize street committees, rent and consumer 
boycotts, and other militant actions. In 1985 three of 
the community’s leaders were murdered, yet resistance 
persisted. But by 1987, under the new state of emergen- 


cy, much of the grassroots organization had been 
smashed. (Weekly Mail, 4/24/87). 

As our 1986 edition of Frantz Fanon, Soweto and 
American Black Thought states: “Hitler’s visage in 
apartheid South Africa shows the future the rulers hold 
in store for all of us...It was Hitler’s defeat that scared 
the Afrikaners whose dream today is still expressed by 
those bigoted, savage whites in these terms: ‘There 
should have been a Hitler in every country, but unfor- 
tunately this was no longer possible in a “sophisticated” 
world that has even abolished the cane in prison.’ ” l 

BLACK LABOR AGAINST THE STATE 

The modern struggle for freedom in South Africa re- 
fuses to be crushed, rearing its head in ever new ways. 
In the 1986-87 period, there have been many new cre- 
ative developments from the Black masses. Early in 

1 See “New Introduction/Overview” by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turn- 
er, and John Alan, to 1986 ed. of Frantz Fanon, Soweto and Ameri- 
can Black Thought. 

(continued on page 8) * 

Nevada test site protest 

Las Vegas , Nev. — On Mother’s Day, May 10, 
over 3,000 women and men protested at the Nevada nu- 
clear test site, demanding a stop to nuclear testing and 
Star Wars. People came from all over the Southwest — 
California, New Mexico, Utah, as well as from cities 
near the test site in Nevada. After a rally, more than 
750 were arrested for “trespassing.” 

A lot of people came here planning to get arrested by 
doing civil disobedience, but many were arrested who 
hadn’t planned to be. Everyone was harassed — the army 
had soldiers standing around filming the crowd. 

The reason so many were willing to get arrested is 
that they felt something had to be done now to stop 
this nuclear testing. Many people pointed out that not 
far from where the rally was held there are nuclear 
waste deposits leaking radiation. Nuclear war is no dis- 
tant thing — people are dying from it now. 

I was very excited to be there, because this was 
the first time I’d been at a big protest like this. As a 
high school student, I was one of the youngest peo- 
ple there. 

There were different speeches at the rally. A Sho- 
shone woman explained that both the territory we were 
on and the test site was Shoshone land, according to 
the 1863 Treaty of Ruby Valley between the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and the Western Shoshone Nation. A British 
and an Australian woman, from Women Working for a 
Nuclear Free and Independent Pacific, spoke about con- 
tinued French nuclear testing in the Pacific and how 
the people are organizing there for a nuclear free zone, 
(continued on page 7) 
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Poet recreates Triangle Fire for today 

by Terry Moon 


Fragments t, From the Fire: The Triangle Shirtwaist 
Company Fire of March 25, 1911, poems by Chris 
Llewellyn (Viking Penguin Inc., New York, NY, 
1987) 

The eighth casket had neither name nor number. It 
contained 

fragments from the Fire, picked up but never claimed. 

The Triangle Shirtwaist Fire. Why does it still speak 
to us today? It spoke so profoundly to Chris Llewellyn 
that she said, “As I read about it, I felt compelled to 
write about it. I did not choose the topic. The topic 
chose me.” In 1911 the women were Jewish and Italian; 
today, those who toil in the sweatshops in New York, 
California and Chicago are Mexican and Haitian, East 
Asian and Puerto Rican. 

On March 25, 1911 just before quitting time, a fire 
broke out on the eighth floor of the Asch building 
where hundreds of workers, most of them Jewish and 
Italian immigrant women, some as young as 10, were 
working at the Triangle Shirtwaist Company. Fed by 
hundreds of pounds of cloth scrap, barrels of oil in the 
stairways, oil soaked floors and tables, and sewing work 
piled in straw baskets in the aisles, the fire was an in- 
ferno in seconds. Doors were locked to keep union or- 
ganizers out and workers in, freight elevators were 
barred, fire hoses in the building had no water pressure, 
there were no sprinklers, no fire drills and the fire es- 
cape was narrow, flimsy and led, not to the ground, but 
ended two stories above the ground over a skylight. 

On a beautiful spring afternoon people watched in 
horror as the young women and men, many of them 
in flames, leapt from burning windows to their 
death. When it was over 146 had died. It is this 
event that Chris Llewellyn has made into a poetry 
that has claimed and named the fragments from that 
fire, recreating it in such a way that we see it as a 
universal, as something that transcends time. 

Look how Llewellyn takes a fact, that two of the young 
women who jumped to their death, Sophie Salemi and 
Della Costello, had their arms around each other, and 
deepens its meaning. 

Sophie and Della stand on sill, 
look down crazy guilt of town: 

Intertwined comets we will stream 


The crises in today’s society are so deep that they 
even extend to the prestigious American Physical Socie- 
ty, which recently publicly questioned the plausibility of 
Reagan’s Star Wars schemes. I thought this was illus- 
trative of Ron Brokmeyer’s point in his essay-discussion 
article (May 8 N&L) that science is being increasingly 
harnessed to production for war and destruction. Any 
move among scientists that promotes questioning of this 
direction is sorely needed, just as ongoing debate is 
needed about the nature of science itself. 

In this respect, Brokmeyer’s article left me puzzled 
over what he called "the idea in science.” What is 
this? Does science have an idea that is unique unto 
itself? If he means the search after "truth,” didn’t 
science as a branch of knowledge long ago adopt a 
restricted notion that left human activity, thought 
and experience out Of its subject of inquiry? And he 
could jiot have meant "freedom idea” because he 
says history and its process cannot be confused with 
science and its process. And if he means science as 
the practice of observing and experimenting to find 
objective "facts” in the world outside of human ac- 
tivity, then this is only scientific method at its worst. 

Brokmeyer’s reference to Sandra Harding’s book, The 
Science Question in Feminism, surprised me because 
he implies that since she brings in the word feminism, 
she means the feminist dimension would actually trans- 
form science into something it is not now. Even though 
Harding carries on against classism, racism, imperialism, 
and capitalism, she definitely has a definition of Marx- 
ism that equates it with what post-Marx Marxists have 
done and is extremely hostile to “class-based” analyses 
and other purported deficiencies of Marxism, such as 
lack of flexibility, etc., etc. 

SANDRA HARDING’S 'EPISTEMOLOGY’ 

Harding ceills for an “emancipatory epistemology,” to 
which she thinks she’s making a contribution, and in 
fact ends her book by saying, “I doubt that in our wild- 
est dreams we ever imagined we would have to reinvent 
both science and theorizing itself in order to make sense 
of women’s social experience.” Therein is the crux of 
the problem — her vantage point as well as her point of 
return is epistemology rather than the revolutionary 
movements of masses as the uprooters of these false ac- 
ademic disciplines, as if each one, science especially, 
were itself a universal. 

The best part of Harding’s book is her discussion of 
the origins of modem science and how they were rooted 
in the transformation of political, economic, and social 
relations. She says that modem science was inseparable 
from broad movements for social change until the de- 
feat of the Puritan Revolution in 1660. Then official sci- 
entific societies were formed that, in order to be allowed 
to exist, compromised, i.e., it was then that they stated 
their “value-neutral” objective that has been the myth 
of science since. What she doesn’t see is that that pre- 
cisely is the false consciousness of all bourgeois intellec- 
tuals. Their ideology claims objectivity to be “value- 
free" just because they recognize, correctly I might add, 
complete identity between their capitalistic view and 
that of the intellectual. , , 


the nightmares of Triangle Bosses 
Joseph Asch Max Blanck Isaac Harris. 

It was close to closing time. 

Our Bosses of the Locked 
Doors of Sweetheart Contracts 
who in puffs and tendrils 
of silent telephones, 
disconnected hoses, barred 
shutters, fire escapes 
dangling in perpetual no 
help on earth in heaven. 

It was Spring. 

On the radio a year before her book was published, I 
heard her read the poem, “Potter’s Field.” It was the 
first time I had heard of a Black man’s involvement. He 
ran the elevator: 

"Circuit breakers were blowing out all over the 
place. The ladies were jumping on my car, even slid 
down the ropes — why there were twenty on the 
roof 1 . The ones that got inside grabbed at Gaspar’s 
arms, pulled his hair, jabbed his face. Christ A- 
mighty! They were climbin on the cables!” 

One reason that tragedy has such a pull on us over 
75 years after it happened is that these young women 
and men who burned and jumped to their deaths were 
not alone victims, but activists. The Triangle Shirtwaist 
workers went on strike in 1909 — two years before the 
fire; their strike sparked the “Uprising of the 20,000.” 

What has changed since 1911? Those voices that 
speak so powerfully to us from Llewellyn’s poems are 
speaking to us today. It is not alone the fact that in 
New York City the state Department of Labor esti- 
mates the number of sweatshops to be 3,000 — another 
Triangle Fire just waiting to happen — it is that the re- 
volt against them has been continuous. Listen to the 
Undocumented workers who despite the new immigra- 
tion law, went out on strike over eight weeks §go 
against Barrett Foods in New York City: 

"We are not going to give in now....We have 
opened our eyes. We are not garbage to be treated 
like this. People must be treated like people.” 

Llewellyn is a labor poet. In her poem she says the 
names of those who died are “reminders to spend my 
life fighting these conditions.” Fragments from the Fire 
is her way to fight against them and a partial answer to 
the question she asks: “Where are the words of fire for 
my generation?” 


An intellectual of an earlier era, C.P. Snow, tried 
to overcome the cultural divide between the sciences 
and the humanities, which he blamed for the sorry 
state of "the West.” Raya Dunayevskaya’s column, 
"Automation and the Dialectic: 'The Scientific Revo- 
lution’, (March 1960 N&L) discussed how the false 
consciousness of Snow meant he ignored the funda- 
mental division of society into two classes and was 
blind to the difference between the workers’ attitude 
and the intellectuals’ view. This could especially be 
seen on the question of Automation, when manage- 
ment, labor bureaucrat, scientist and engineer all 
hailed it as progress, while the worker experienced 
its dehumanizing effects. The intellectuals were blind 
to the positive creativity in workers’ opposition. 

Snow had written, “The number 2 is a very danger- 
ous number: that is why the dialectic is a dangerous 
process.” Dunayevskaya answered, “The dialectic proc- 
ess is a ‘dangerous’ one because it concerns the unity of 
two forces in such violent contradiction that they must 
burst asunder.... While it is impossible to unite worker 
and capitalist, the unity of worker and intellectual is 
not impossible, provided that the future that is within 
the workers’ bones — that is to say, the new society im- 
bedded in the old — bursts forth as a social revolution 
that unites mental and manual, science and labor within 
the individual.. ..The intellectual must therefore gain a 
new set of ears, not to aim at the generalization, but to 
hear the concrete.” 

SCIENCE AND MASS MOVEMENTS 

Thus, I kept wishing that Harding “heard the con- 
crete” and had traced the dialectic of the relationship 
between scientific discovery and mass upheaval, but she 
didn’t, except to state in the abstract that science 
changes when social conditions change in history. Brok- 
meyer gives the impression that she related the birth of 
the modem women’s liberation movement to the civil 
rights and anti-war movements, but she didn’t. Mass 
movements — let alone their Reason or theories that 
comprehend this — are absent in her book. Similarly, I 
don’t agree with Brokmeyer’s statement that Thomas 
Kuhn “revealed science as a revolutionary process 
through negation of the negation.” No concept is fur- 
ther from Kuhn’s mind than the Hegelian-Marxian con- 
cept of the negation of the negation. Instead of total so- 
cial revolution, what Kuhn is rooted in is competition 
between theories. 

When Brokmeyer said it is “labor, united with the 
dialectic method, that can energize science in a way 
that is one with life,” I kept thinking of how everything 
seems so compartmentalized. Isn’t dialectics of libera- 
tion one with life and labor already, and the task of the 
theorist is to make it explicit? Isn’t it the truth uniting 
both materialism and idealism? That to me is the key. 
The fact that the very word “science” has left so revo- 
lutionary an imprint on the mind of humanity has 
meant that whenever a totality of concepts/facts is 
reached, people just give credit to the word “science.” 
Isn’t it true that this is exactly the illusion that is being 
questioned because we are living in a nuclear world? 

— Jane Marie Dignan 



Indian women demonstrate on International 
Women’s Day, 1986, protesting conditions such 
as those below, in which desperately poor fami- 
lies sell their daughters into prostitution. 

■ • 

The Joint Women’s Programme in India has re- 
leased a study on the “distress sale of girls for 
prostitution by parents and near relatives.” Fifty- 
four percent of the 1100 women interviewed were ‘ 
under 21 years old. ‘Girls’ procured in one state are 
auctioned and sold like cattle at transit centers by 
a well organized network of traffickers and pimps. 
The price of a ‘girl’ depends on the state she comes 
from, her age, and her looks. Many of them have 
been deliberately raped so that they will be out- 
casts from their family and society. 

— Information from our correspondent in 

Bombay, India 

‘Women of Color’ 
challenge N.O.W. 

Washington , D.C.- — Over 300 Black, Native 
American, Hispanic, Asian and white women attended 
the National Organization for Women conference “Be- 
tween Ourselves: The First National Conference on 
Women of Color and Reproductive Rights,” held May 
15-17 at Howard University. The conference was full of 
spirit and diversity in many of the discussions and it 
had an international dimension. 

There were four plenaries and 32 workshops which 
encompassed a wide range of topics: “School-Based 
Health Clinics”; “Political Priorities for Women of Col- 
or”; “Child Care Issues for Women of Color”; “Econom- 
ic Barriers to Reproductive Freedom”; “The Impact of 
Women of Color on the Women’s Movement” and more. 

The plenaries and workshops were filled with many 
ideas and perspectives on reproductive rights including 
the question — what organization do women of color 
want to participate in? 

A woman from Guyana had this to say: "I raised 
the question at the Sunday strategy meeting, wheth- 
er women should form their own organization rath- 
er than linking with N.O.W. I was pleasantly sur- 
prised to first learn that N.O.W. was interested in 
this kind of conference and wondered if they were 
interested in more than having tokens on their 
Board of Directors. . But I don’t see why we should 
join N.O.W. We need to build our own power.” The 
majority of women did not want to associate with 
N.O.W. because of its attitude historically to women 
of color and because of its single issue focus on the 
EJiLA. 

Many presentations and discussions were eloquent on 
the relation between the fight for reproductive freedom 
and the fight for a free society. Chizu Iiyama, active in 
the Bay Area Asians for Nuclear Disarmament, said 
“The rise of the Civil Rights Movement in the South is 
one of the historic moments to empower women of col- 
or. Our young people tell us today — they’ll never put us 
in concentration camps again because of the Black 
struggles. Our children grew with the anti- Vietnam War 
movement and the Civil Rights Movement.” 

The literature tables were part of the Central focus of 
the conference. Literature tables were set up next to the 
main auditorium. Our “News & Letters” table had a 
beautiful display that posted reviews of Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s latest work, Women’s Liberation and the Dia- 
lectics of Revolution: Reaching for the Future 
( WLDR ). A young Latina, author and poet was very 
excited to see us — she had just completed reading 
WLDR and said, “Everyone needs to read this book.” 
A Black woman from Texas came to our table after giv- 
ing a presentation on the 1860s — from slavery to the Ci- 
vil War to Black Reconstruction in relation to the histo- 
ry of Black women’s fight for reproductive freedom. She 
discussed with us Dunayevskaya’s work Marxism and 
Freedom on Marx and the Civil War. 

Lorelei Means from the Pine Ridge Reservation 
said, "I hope I can share a message from our people 
for the last 400 years. There is a saying: 'A Nation is 
not conquered until the hearts of its women are on 
the ground.’ She also spoke on reproductive rights 
vs. genocide. And she ended by saying, "When peo- 
ple put their minds together no army can stop 
them.” 

This conference on “Women of Color and Reproduc- 
tive Rights” was full of excitement, energy and revolu- 
tionary ideas. What we need to discuss is a philosophy, 
a direeton in the movement for the totally new human 
relations we are struggling so hard for. A luta continua. 

— Diane Lee, 


Discussion article: What is ‘the idea’ in science? 
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Workers stop blast at roofing tile plant 


Los Angeles, Cal. — At my plant, where we prod- 
uce roofing tile, they just hired a new production man- 
ager who was brought over from a roofing company 
that was shut down. He is as stupid about health and 
^ safety as the last manager who had no experience and 
quit, but what makes this manager more dangerous is 
that he has about 15 years experience and acts like a 
know-it-all. 

As always there is a demand to keep the line running 
at 515 feet a minute regardless of safety for the work- 
ers. My job as pumper is to keep the production line 
supplied with coating asphalt at 500° F. The hotter the 
coating, the quicker the line is able to run. 

The asphalt is heated in 6000-gallon kettles. As- 
m phalt flashes (ignites) at 535°, and there’s a very 
combustible mix inside the kettle, with the asphalt, 
the gases it gives off, and air. The asphalt inside the 
kettle absorbs some heat, and so keeps the tempera- 
ture dowm, but we have to shut down when the ket- 
tle is half-empty because then we can no longer con- 
trol the firebox from overheating. 

When a truckload of coating from Mexico did not 
show up as scheduled one night, I informed the prod- 
uction manager that the line would have to be shut 
down in 30 minutes because we were running danger- 
ously low on asphalt. He kept pushing and pushing that 
» we continue to run as long as possible until we ran out. 
If we did that the kettle would have exploded! 

I told him if he wanted to run the on-line kettle be- 
low a safe level he would have to do it himself, because 
he wasn’t going to kill me or anybody else for his prod- 
[ uction quota. He called the plant manager, who told 
him to shut down. 

But that’s hot the only safety problem. If the ket- 
tles needs cleaning inside, the temperature probe in- 
side the kettle gets caked up and the temperature 
gauge is not accurate. The asphalt gets too hot and 
flashes without any warning. That’s what happened 
• after this first incident with the new manager, and a 
kettle blew up only five feet from me. A huge fireball 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

2- What is new about the post-World War II immigra- 
tion? Isn’t it the added element of race and color, 
whether from Mexico or Jamaica, Dominican Republic 
or Haiti, Philippines or Korea? Isn’t racism one element 
behind this law, as well as one element making immi- 

* grants today distinct in experience and consciousness 
from previous immigrants from Europe? Added to that, 
in the tradition of the European immigrants of the 1848, 
1871 and 1917 revolutions, many immigrants today come 
from lands in open revolt. Isn’t it against these freedom 
ideas, this new dimension these immigrants bring to 
American labor, that this law is directed as well? 

ROBOTS AND PLANT CLOSINGS 

3- What is the bourgeoisie’s Plan for American labor? 
Automation, robots and plant closings have hit heavy 
industry where, despite being relegated most often to 
“hot, heavy, dirty” jobs, Black workers had gotten a 
fopthold. There is the “good news” about unemploy- 
ment being “down” to 6.2%, but it does not include 
Blacks, who are 13% unemployed and Black youth who 
are officially 38% unemployed. Precisely now, immigrant 
labor, already exploited, is to be singled out further for 
persecution. 

What is demanded is solidarity, a solidarity as the 
Abolitionists understood it. They did not limit their 
” solidarity to helping the slaves run North on the Un- 
derground Railroad. Basing themselves on the Free- 
dom ideas of the runaway slaves, they strove for the 
# total abolition of slavery. Solidarity today cannot be 
limited to the "right” of immigrant labor to be ex- 
ploited on the same terms as "citizen” labor, at min- 
imum wage! 

This immigration law, the high Black and youth un- 
gmployment, the homelessness and destroyed lives, 
bring to light the inhumanity of a system that looks at 
+ human labor as a commodity to be bought and sold, 
and that has fixed a definite place in society for white 
labor, for Black labor, for immigrant labor, and for 
women’s labor: a repressive, multi-tiered latter market. 
Our solidarity is with the Freedom ideas of immigrant 
labor, and Black America, for the reconstruction of soci- 
ety on human foundations. 
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came out of the top, which blew the lid 50 feet away 
and caught the rpof and the exhaust fan on fire. 

The foreman was afraid to call the fire department 
because of the many fire hazards at our plant, but he 
was forced to do so after the fire could not be put out. 

All money at the plant is being spent on more prod- 
uctive machinery, for speed-up, which creates an envi- 
ronment of accidents for workers. There are no real pre- 
ventive maintenance programs, and repairs are made 
only when equipment breaks down or blows up. Reagan 
has made it easy for managers to kill workers by cut- 
ting OSHA programs and plant inspections. 

As a worker I feel that workers should stick together 
and fight these safety problems ourselves. We have no 
reason to die for the job but are usually pushed and 
pressured by management who are on our backs all the 
time. Their only concern is production, production, 
production, regardless of workers’ lives. We must put a 
stop to these inhuman working conditions! 

— Gene Ford 



On Memorial Day 1937 — May 30 — over 1,000 Re- 
public Steel strikers and their families assembled 
for a rally near Republic’s South Chicago plant. 
They were taking part in a mass strike by 70,000 
workers against Republic, Bethlehem, Inland and 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube — the “Little Steel” 
companies. As they approached the plant gates, po- 
lice opened fire on the men, women and children, 
then charged into the retreating crowd, beating any 1 
they could reach. Ten marchers were killed, 88 in- 
jured by police clubs and bullets. Such brutality 
was the response of capital to the organization of 
the CIO, which swept from the Flint sit-downs in 
auto to the mass strike in steel. But steel — “Big” 
and “Little” — was organized nonetheless. 


Chicago’s Memorial Day 
Massacre: 1937 - 1987 
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Farmworkers win contract 

Detroit, Mich. — Farm Labor Organizing Commit- 
tee (FLOC) President Baldemar Velasquez spoke here 
May 16, at a victory celebration for the ratification of 
the three-way contract between FLOC, Heinz and 14 to- 
mato and pickle growers. 

The contract, which goes into effect June 1, cov- 
ers over 500 farmworkers in Ohio and Michigan for 
the next three years. Two thousand farmworkers 
have been represented by FLOC since February, 
1986, when Campbell signed the first FLOC three- 
way contract. 

“Heinz negotiators said from the beginning that the 
last four years of what they call ‘that Campbell thing’ 
influenced their signing,” Velasquez said. He thanked 
FLOC supporters, who boycotted Campbell for seven 
years, for having also pushed Heinz to sign. Special ap- 
preciation went to those at the rank-and-file level, 
whose support for FLOC defied the UFCW internation- 
al leadership and church hierarchy. 

Velasquez reported that the Ohio growers’ contract 
with Vlasic was the biggest opponent to Heinz negotia- 
tions with FLOC. But Heinz was afraid of eventually 
becoming a boycott target. Twenty-seven growers who 
contract to sell cucumbers to Heinz also entered into 
the collective bargaining. 

Velasquez then described how processors and 
growers demanded a farmworker ratification vote at 
several steps in negotiations, hoping to have the 
whole process defeated. He compared this phony 
concern with democracy to asking an oppressed 
people to vote on whether racism is OK, and pointed 
out the disgraceful truth that it wasn’t until this 
year that the U.S. Labor Department was ordered to 
issue guidelines requiring field toilets and other fa- 
cilities for farmworkers. 

In the Heinz negotiations, farmworkers who were 
then in Florida and Texas were mailed ballots to ratify 
the agreement. FLOC won over 72% of the overall vote, 
even though they did not have direct mail access to all 
the workers as the growers did. FLOC won undisputed 
representation on 14 farms, and procedures are still 
being negotiated for the remaining 13 farms. 

Heinz and Campbell have finally agreed to phase out 
the notorious independent contractor system. Farm- 
workers will get a 16% increase in wages and benefits, 
since the contractor will no longer be able to take out a 
large part of farmworkers’ wages. — FLOC supporter 

Dominican worker speaks 

New York, N.Y. — I was in the Dominican revolu- 
tion of 1965 when the U.S. invaded to overthrow the 
Juan Bosch government. There was a situation of dual 
governments and dual power. To me the U.S. troops 
were brutal Nazis. I saw a U.S. soldier shoot a woman 
running across the street, then he shot her child. 1 saw 
a man shot because he refused to help sweep the street. 
It was horrible to witness the reaction of a man who 
couldn’t believe that his brother had just been shot 
dead by an American soldier for no reason. They were 
not combatants or political people. 

Juan Bosch was a good president because he 
spoke to the peasants and to the intellectuals and to 
the workers. He had the attitude of making every- 
one "companeros.” I feel that this was one time in 
Dominican history when they had leadership that 
expressed the sentiments of the people and the 
urges of the people. Every country gains its power 
from revolution, every country comes into existence 
because of revolutions, and this is what makes a 
country what it is. Even for America and Russia, as 
well as the Dominican Republic, it is the revolution 
that is the foundation. 

I learned to speak my mind and fight in the revolu- 
tion. So, I was angry because the union at Hebrew Na- 
tional was not serious about fighting the strike against 
the company (see N&L, Oct. and Dec. 1986). I was a 
captain of the picket line last summer when the strike 
was going. I was just standing there watching trucks go 
by at one place that does business with Hebrew Nation- 
al. I thought I was supposed to stop the trucks from 
going across the picket line. I complained to the shop 
steward at the union. He said I shouldn’t worry about 
it. I knew then that the strike would be lost. But still, it 
was right to strike. 

Now I work for a messenger company and I’m angry 
because I feel they are ripping me off. They contract for 
my services but I provide my truck, my time, all the 
materials, waiting to pay tolls and so forth. They ap- 
pear to be paying me a lot for delivering packages to 
the airport but in fact I’m wearing out my truck, work- 
ing twelve hour days, and making $250 a week (before 
taxes) from all this work. It’s exploiting me. They try to 
make you feel special by giving you a test. If you pass 
you get to wear a company jacket. It’s so phony be- 
cause they just turn around, exploit you, and give you a 
low pay check. — Hebrew National Striker 


A new work on the two-way road of 
philosophy and revolution between 
the U.S. and Africa 
the 1986 edition of 

Frantz Fanon, Soweto & 
American Black Thought 

by Lou Turner and John Alan 

To order a copy, see lit ad, p. 6 
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Editorial 


Congress’ Iran-contra hearings pose no 
barrier to Reagan’s murderous policies 


Despite the fanfare of publicity, recollections of 
Watergate, and expectations of exposd which greeted 
the opening of Congressional hearings into the Iran-con- 
tra scandal, the proceedings have so far succeeded in 
showing only one thing — how much Congress would 
rather let Reagan off the hook than interfere with his 
ongoing war against the Nicaraguan people. 

For after two weeks of testimony, the Congressional 
hearings never got around to pursuing the critical ques- 
tion — when did Ronald Reagan know what about the 
illegal and continuing state and private funding of the 
contras. 

In fact, far from slowing Reagan down, the period 
in which Congress deliberated witnessed an intensifi- 
cation of Reagan's effort to destroy the Nicaraguan 
Revolution. He brushed aside the murder of an 
American citizen, Ben Linder, by U.S.-backed con- 
tras, as if it were a trifle; he launched the most mas- 
sive military maneuvers in the history of Latin 
America in Honduras; and he invited the President 
of Guatemala to Washington to get him to provide 
even more aid and support to the counter-revolution- 
ary forces in Central America. 

Among those who did stand up to oppose these ac- 
tions by not separating opposition to Reagan’s lies over 
the Iran-contra affair from Reagan’s present murderous 
policies in Central America were the anti-war youth, 
who in demonstration after demonstration over the past 
month called for a total halt to the U.S. aid to the con- 
tras that brought on the scandal in the first place. 

None of this meant anything to the Congressional 
hearings, which were marked by mildness of demeanor, 
failure to followup on questions of illegality, and disin- 
terest in drawing out the details of what drove and 
what continues to drive the deadly contra machinery. 

REAGAN’S ’CONFESSION’ 

This is certainly not because of any lack of indica- 
tions about Reagan’s role in creating, ordering, supervis- 
ing and continuing the shipment of arms and materiel 
to the contras. The first witness to appear before Con- 
gress, Richard Secord (who helped direct the illicit op- 
eration) insisted that “Reagan knew of my conduct and 
approved of it”; the next witness, former National Secu- 
rity Advisor Robert McFarlane, insisted he had spoken 
with Reagan “dozens of times” about the secret govern- 


ment and private funding of the contras. As if this wer- 
en’t enough to at least invite curiosity, Reagan an- 
nounced on May 15 that “I was very definitely involved 
in the discussions about support to the freedom fighters. 
It was my idea to begin with.” 

In face of this, even the New York Times lamented 
that “imprecise points were not followed up on” in the 
hearings. Senator Inouye summed up the feelings of his 
colleagues when he said, “We are not targeting the 
President, and we are not prosecutors.” 

This does not mean that information damaging to 
Reagan hasn’t already surfaced, and won’t continue 
to surface, as the investigations into the Iran-contra 
scandal continue. It’s that Congress and the media 
are not rushing to use those facts against Reagan so 
long as doing so would threaten what all too many 
of them support — his effort to stifle revolution in 
Central America and elsewhere. 

Indeed, it is Reagan who is taking the offensive. He 
chose May 4 — 48 hours before the hearings opened — to 
deliver a speech on Ellis Island calling for continued aid 
to the contras, this time dressed up in a call for “de- 
mocracy.” Then, in his May 15 address, he changed the 
tune he had been singing ever since the Tower commis- 
sion whitewashed him of responsibility for the Iran-con- 
tra scandal on the grounds that his “hands off” ap- 
proach meant he really didn’t know 7 what was happen- 
ing; Reagan now proudly announced that he “knew 
from the start” the details of the contra operation, 
though he still denies knowledge of the arms transfers 
between Iran and the contras. 

Reagan’s tactic now is to say that all his funding of 
the contras, even when prohibited by the Boland 
Amendment, was really “legal” after all, since the will 
of Congress doesn’t apply to him as president! 

EXPOSE OR SOCIAL UPROOTING? 

That Congress isn’t going after him despite this, 
shows the emptiness of all the hoopla about the coming 
bicentennial of the Constitution. With all their talk 
about the “separation of powers” between Congress and 
the president, the rulers know all too well how to close 
ranks when one of their representatives is threatened. 
That goes for the media too, which has ignored plenty 
of opportunities to expose Reagan. 

In this, today’s situation is both similar to and dif- 


ferent from Watergate. Then a scandal did lead to an 
exposd intense enough to drive Nixon from office. 
But even that happened only after the rulers felt as- 
sured the Nixonite policies would remain intact. As 
News & Letters wrote in 1974, “the decAdent capitalist 
system was willing to make Nixon, who had been so per- 
fectly produced in its own image, the culprit of Watergate 
only because it was so utterly certain of the ‘ultimate’ un- 
conditional pardon for Nixon.”* 

Will the generation of the 1980s stand for such incom- 
plete exposes? The protests of the “second” America — 
Black, women’s liberation, labor, youth — reveal a differ- 
ent road, for they have responded to the revelations of 
the Iran-contra scandal by intensifying the protests 
against Reagan’s efforts to destroy the Nicaraguan Rev- 
olution. This was seen most recently in the response of 
youth to the murder of Linder; demonstrations broke 
out in more than 30 cities nationwide. At rally after ral- 
ly, from Chicago to Atlanta, from Boston to Portland, 
from Los Angeles to Seattle, the cry was “Stop the 
Lies, Stop the Killing!” 

That is a far more profound cry than that heard from 
the Congressional hearings. For involved in it. is recogni- 
tion that the scandal was not a “mistake,” an “error in 
judgement,” but the logical outcome of a policy that is 
inseparable from the very nature of this racist, sexist, 
capitalist system. It is the growth of that recognition 
from the soil of the anti-Reagan protests, not the vacil- 
lations of Congress and the media, that will define the 
limits of the Reagan era. 


*See “High Politics in USA — One King Absolves Another” and “U.S. 
Instigations Increase Danger of Global Minefield,’’ by Raya Dunayevska- 
ya, in Oct. 1974 N&L. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY BLACK DIMENSION IS ONGOING 


Lou T urner’s reports from the South 
have been enlightening and moving to 
me, especially his article on “Struggles 
in the Delta” (N&L, May 22). As a vet- 
eran of the Civil Rights Movement of 
the 1960s, the description of conditions 
of life, labor and struggle in the Delta 
of the 1980s left me with mixed emo- 
tions. We have clearly not uprooted the 
“power structure” of the old South; it 
has retained control under new guises, 
even including token Black participa- 
tion, Nor have conditions been tremen- 
dously altered, when you consi- 
der that Sugar Ditch is still a part of 
America. 

What is, however, inspiring, is that 
the “lowest of the low,” those who 
made the movement of the 1960s, are 
again struggling today. And they are re- 
jecting “all half-way measures, as well 
as all leaders.” 

Civil rights veteran 
New York 

* * * 

Recently I attended a reading by the 
Caribbean poet Derek Walcott at Univ. 
of Illinois-Chicago. It was both illumi- 
nating and disheartening. When he read 
his poetry Walcott demonstrated a re- 
markable command over the English 
language. And in the question and an- 
swer session that followed, Walcott also 
showed this command. I was quite im- 
pressed with his views on theatre, poet- 
ry and literature in general. 

Then he discussed his political beliefs. 
I wets shocked when he stated that he 
originally supported the invasion of 
Grenada, and when he asserted that 
U.S. imperialism is simply a matter of 
the American public’s lack of concern 
with small, remote countries such as 
Grenada and Nicaragua. It is disturbing 
that a writer with such a rich imagina- 
tion lacks a substantial political philoso- 
phy. 

Black teacher 
Univ. of Illinois-Chicago 

* * * 

I was sorry to see that Supreme 
Court Justice Thurgood Marshall’s 
magnificent attack on the false and hy- 
pocritical bicentennial of the Constitu- 
tion was so subordinated to our total 
view of American Civilization on 
Trial,', in , our ad for that, ,pamphlet 


(N&L, May 22). It isn’t that I don’t 
think that American Civilization on 
Trial is a great and true history of the 
USA. It is that, not only journalistical- 
ly, but philosophically, the little word 
“new” signifies the todayness of the 
revolutionary category we call the 
Black dimension. What Marshall said is 
new. 

That a man from the Black middle 
class, who has reached the Supreme 
Court not only because he was "legalis- 
tic,” but because he was central to the 
elimination of the mythology of “sepa- 
rate but equal,” now feels compelled to 
issue this critique, cannot be just "back- 
ground” to what we think. I would like 
the readers to hear more of the context 
of what Marshall said, when he praised 
those “who refused to acquiesce”; 

“I do not find the wisdom, foresight 
and sense of justice exhibited by the 
Framers particularly profound. To the 
contrary, the government they devised 
was defective from the start, requiring 
several amendments, a civil war and 
momentous social transformation to at- 
tain the system of constitutional gov- 
ernment... They could not have ima- 
gined, nor would they have accepted, 
that the document they were drafting 
would one day be construed by a Su- 
preme Court to which had been ap- 
pointed a woman and the descendant of 
an African slave. ‘We the people’ no 
longer enslave, but the credit does not 
belong to the Framers. It belongs to 
those who refused to acquiesce in out- 
dated notions of ‘liberty,’ ‘justice,’ and 
‘equality,’ and who strived to better 
them.” 

Marxist-Humanist 

Illinois 


LABOR REALITIES 

One paragraph in your Editorial 
(N&L, May 22) on workers’ health and 
safety brought to mind something I’ve 
never seen in health and safety reports 
and that I have personally experienced. 
The statistics for deaths from construc- 
tion cave-ins, and the fact that in Texas 
over half of them were minority work- 
ers, made me recall when I worked as a 
, pipe-layer. 


Several times a day in 30 and 40 foot 
deep trenches, we had cave-ins that 
were very near misses. We knew that 
the contractor was too cheap to buy the 
required box for workers to work in 
while laying pipe, so each of us took 
turns standing look-out for any cracks 
in the soil that would turn into a cave- 
in at the slightest vibration from a 
passing truck or bulldozer. Were talk- 
ing hundreds of tons of dirt caving in 
on unprotected workers. 

But your Editorial made me realize 
something that none of us ever talked 
about — that the ones in the trenches 
were Black. It makes you wonder just 
how far America has come. 

Ex-pipe layer 
New Jersey 

* * * 


Plant seniority is something we see 
very little of in the UFCW (United 
Food and Commercial Workers). The 
article on how- Oscar Mayer (N&L, May 
22) uses and misuses older women 
workers by playing with job rights and 
department rights was absolutely cor- 
rect in my opinion. We have that same 
problem at Wilson Foods, at FDL, at 
just about all the plants, even with un- 
ion contracts. I like the way the article 
said that it isn’t a small technical issue, 
that “it’s a matter of life and health.” 

^ Meatpacker 

Em Iowa 


r l WOMEN’S 

] LIBERATION 
£>9 / W0RLD- 
WIDE 

I hope other readers looked up Mau- 
ritius on the map, after reading the re- 
port in N&L (May 8) from the Women’s 
Liberation Movement there. It’s a tiny 
little speck in the Indian Ocean! How 
moving and powerful that feminists 
from there have written to N&L. 

— Feminist 
Detroit 


I read Suzanne Casey’s powerful arti- 
cle. on her experiences of getting painful 
outpatient surgery without anesthesia 
(N&L, May 8). She put it well — this is 
part of Reagan’s way of “cutting hospi- 



tal costs.” Another thing that has been 
happening in the hospitals is that nurs- 
es’ aides are being eliminated. The 
nurses’ aides are in the unemployment 
lines, and the already worked-to-death 
nurses have to do the aides’ jobs as 
well as their own. This is health care 
efficiency under Reaganism 

Bitter and angry 
Los Angeles 


YOUTH TODAY: QUESTIONS 
OF PRIVACY, HISTORY 

Because of shooting-related deaths in 
Detroit high schools, there have been a 
lot of searches for guns and other sorts 
of weapons. But in my middle school, 
there have been a few searches, too. We 
are not allowed to carry book bags, 
briefcases, or large purses. We aren’t al- 
lowed to wear jackets, coats, sweat jack- 
ets, hats, sun-glasses or belts with brags 
buckles. 

I feel that this type of action is un- 
necessary and an invasion of privacy. 
You are not even allowed to call your 
parents to tell them that you are being 
searched! 

A 13-year old 
Detroit 

* * * 

I liked the article by a Steinmetz 
H.S. student (May 22, N&L). But I bet 
the students and the majority of the 
faculty of Steinmetz H.S. do not have 
even the vaguest idea of who Charles 
Steinmetz really was. 

Charles Steinmetz was a hunchbacked 
German immigrant who happened to be 
an electrical genius. He came to this 
country in the 1920s at the invitation of 
the General Electric Co., who provided 
him with an elaborate laboratory. There 
he made many of the electrical innova- 
tions which made G.E. wealthy. 

What they try to bury today is the 
fact that he was a Marxist, always 
openly voting Socialist Party. The Lynn 
Mass, local of the Socialist Party, where 
two G.E. plants were located, named 
their meeting place Charles Steinmetz 
Hall in his honor. Boston Blackie 

Evanston, 111. 
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by Raya Dunayevskaya 


Letter from East Europe: For Gorbachev, 
‘freedom is a word that does not appear’ 


l am turning my column over this issue to a letter I re- 
ceived from an East European friend who was visiting 
Prague at the time of Gorbachev’s visit there in April. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 

Prague , Czechoslovakia — Let's point out first. 
We have to be aware that Gorbachev is neither a phi- 
losopher — most probably neither a “thinker,” certainly 
not a Marxian one— nor do his approaches represent a 
comprehensive program. This does not mean he is act- 
ing without purpose or clear aim — he surely intends to 
reach a definite aim with each of his steps. But neither 
his reforms nor his pursuit of “democratization” are 
parts of a vision. 

He is a populist politician who may have understood 
the depth of the Soviet Union’s backwardness and mis- 
ery. Being a realist — note how often he stresses the 
need for "seeing things as they are” — he understands 
the need for change. Its direction, however, is being 
worked out by trial and error. Neither Marx’s philo- 
sophical “worldview” nor Lenin’s linkage of policy and 
reality can be attributed to Gorbachev. Notwithstanding 
this, he is, especially when measured by Soviet and 
East European policy standards, a remarkable and im- 
portant politician. 

With these facts in mind we can consider more clear- 
ly two of the messages Gorbachev sent out of Prague. 
For while visiting Czechoslovakia and not fulfilling any 
Western speculation, either about his castigation of Cze- 
choslovak leadership because of its “no reform” ap- 
proach or about a partial withdrawal of Soviet troops, 
he nevertheless sent three messages out of Prague. The 
first, the most visible one, regarding the missiles, was 
addressed to the West; a second one, perhaps less strik- 
ing but equally important, to Eastern Europe; and the 
third, the least audible, to Czechoslovakia alone, 

In the message to the “fraternal” East European par- 
ties the relevant item — almost hidden in the text of the 
long speech — reads literally: “It can be said that the pe- 
riod of the forming of socialism as a world system has 
ended. A new stage began which requires the whole sys- 
tem of mutual cooperation of our countries to be elevat- 
ed to a qualitatively new level. What comes to the fore, 
which principles are the most important? We assume 
that the whole system of political^ relations among so- 
cialist countries is possible and needs to be constructed 


on the basis of equality and mutual responsibility. No 
one has the right to claim a special position in the so- 
cialist world.” And a few lines further: “According to 
our common opinion it is inevitable as far as economic 
relations are concerned to abide consequently by the 
principles of mutual advantage and mutual help.” 

This, of course, is of no small importance for the fu- 
ture. In the context of other Gorbachevian policies it 
may indeed mean a greater independence for single so- 
cialist countries — within the Soviet orbit, naturally. 
What it does mean, however, for the peoples of Eastern 
Europe can be gathered from Gorbachev’s third mes- 
sage. 

It is in view of this pronouncement of “the new stage 
of the socialist system” that we can probably under- 
stand better his behavior towards the Czechoslovak 
leadership. Gorbachev must have realized both its aver- 
sion for reforms and the inefficiency of Soviet interfer- 
ence with domestic affairs of other socialist countries. 
What he demands is an efficient “performance” within 
the framework of CMEA/Comecon. The wav each coun- 
try chooses in contributing to common economic prog- 
ress is to be left to itself. 

This leads us to the third message — that sent to the 
Czech and Slovak peoples — the least audible of all 
three. Once in Prague and once in Bratislava — so both 
peoples could understand in case they are willing to 
hear — Gorbachev mentioned 1968, the year of Prague 
Spring, without much specification, however. In both 
cases he did so among crowds of curious and eager peo- 
ple, many of whom looked up at him as a person em- 
bodying a sprouting hope. In Prague he said he remem- 
bered “those days” when he had visited the city as 
leader of a Komsomol group and had seen “the chaos of 
16 youth organizations.” 

Pluralism can not be understood by a man grown up 
in a society which provides only for a centrally super- 
vised unique and unified organization for every sphere 
of life. In Bratislava he declared he knew “of those hard 
days you (the Slovaks) had to live through.” It is true, 
this was not “official” — there was no mention on Gorba- 
chev’s part of the Party document condemning the 1968 
“counterrevolution,” a document the importance of 
which Party secretary Bilak had stressed a few weeks 
before Gorbachev’s visit. 


Were then Gorbachev’s pronouncements “ambival- 
ent” — this being a characterization b& a prominent 
Charter 77 member? However it may be, within Czecho- 
slovakia this third message went under in the stream of 
official propaganda, while- outside the host country it 
was buried in the echoes of Gorbachev’s disarmament 
“peace” proposals. Yet in this author’s opinion its im- 
portance lies in that it showed the “reformer’s” averted 
face: freedom is a word that does not appear in the sec- 
retary general’s vocabulary. Socialist countries may be- 
come more independent from Moscow but their peoples 
cannot be free. 
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THE DIMENSION OF N&L 

I am a Catholic priest working among 
the rural poor, particularly agricultural 
labourers and bonded labourers. I have 
w been getting N&L for two years, since a 
friend arranged it. I should say that 
N&L disseminates a viewpoint that is 
sane and true. If only its voice was as 
loud as that of the scoundrels! When I 
i see the announcement of various publi- 
cations in N&L, I have a longing to 
read them. Do you have any arrange- 
ment to make those books available to 
people like me? 

♦ Subscriber 

Raipur, India 

Ed. Note: Can you help N&L send books 
and pamphlets to friends in the Third 
| World — whether in India, Zimbabwe, or 

Mississippi ? Postage costs alone are steep. 
We appeal to our readers for support. 

\ ■ -....■ ■' <■ "" . ' • 

I * * * 

I came across your table at the April 
25 action. Being a humanist, Marxist, 
environmentalist, I was immediately in- 
terested in your organization. The 
things I learned just talking to a mem- 
ber for a few minutes already have 
been of great help to me. On the way 
back from Washington to Florida, I had 
verbal exchanges with members of the 
Socialist Workers Party. I shared my 
new knowledge of Natalia Trotsky’s de- 

* nouncement of them, printed in N&L 
(N&L, February 1962). This helped ex- 
pose them as authoritarians out to con 
the workers. 

I believe in a Marxist socialist system 
which meets the needs of all people. I 
am interested in writing up Southeast 
actions and happenings for N&L. Please 
send me your organization’s Constitu- 
tion- 

New reader 

m West Palm Beach, Fla. 

* * * 

When I had the opportunity to be in 
Washington, D C. last week, I went to 
two bookstores, Common Concerns and 
Hispania. Common Concerns was very 
enthusiastic about Marxist- Humanist 
work, especially Frantz Fanon, Soweto 


and American Black Thought and 
Women’s liberation and the Dialec- 
tics of Revolution. They had seen the 
review of Raya’s book by Adrienne 
Rich. When we asked about their Span- 
ish section, they referred us to Hispania 
bookstore. 

At Hispania we talked to a woman 
who was interested in the Mexican edi- 
tion of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution. Imagine our surprise when 
she turned out to be Alicia Partnoy, the 
Argentine author of The Little School, 
whose article just appeared in N&L last 
month! Washington, D.C. readers 
should know that they can buy Marxist- 
Humanist literature in these two book- 

Diane Lee 
Chicago 


u.s. 

AND 
CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

The march in Washington gave me a 
different idea of how the American peo- 
ple felt towards Latin American people. 
We saw all colors and flavors of people 
marching. American, African, Central 
American, South American, from all 
over. The theme was very important: 
not only Central American but South 
Africa too. It was a total success! 

Barrett Foods striker 
New York 

In the Iran-contra hearings, Robert 
Owen said that their nickname for Oli- 
ver North was “BG” — “Blood and 
Guts.” That’s disgusting. It’s scary that 
North had all that power. What else is 
going on that we don’t know about? 

The U.S. is like a dictator in Latin 
America. In Honduras, the U.S. has put 
a lot of military there. They say, 
“We’ve done such great things for the 
economy.” But I saw pictures of Hon- 
duras, and - what there is, is a lot of 
business for the whorehouses,: from the 
men at the bases. This is what they’re 
doing to that country. " 

High school woman 
Los Angeles 


stores, (see article, p.2). 



WHY HEGEL’S PHENOMENOLOGY’? WHY NOW? 


I had a chance to read Dunayevska- 
ya’s “Notes on Hegel’s Phenomenolo- 
gy of Mind” several years ago. But the 
way they appeared in the special sup- 
plement (N&L, May 8) made them very- 
new for me. What hit me first was the 
context of the Supplement — in a Left 
radical newspaper, right between Read- 
ers’ Views and articles on the Black Di- 
mension. When before has there been 
such a provocative jamming together of 
activist voices from below and revolu- 
tionary philosophy within a working 
class paper? I will be interested in 
knowing what some of the activists who 
read N&L think of this conception. 

The new Introduction Dunayevskaya 
added to the Notes is a very sober one 
in its choice of what to quote and com- 
ment on within Hegel, especially in this 
age of Reaganism. That we could be in 
a twilight that is not the dawn of a 
new day, but just before plunging into 
utter darkness is frankly very difficult 
to comprehend. Yet what Dunayevska- 
ya seems to be saying is that whether 
one is in darkness or at dawn, the path- 
way forward begins with grasping He- 
gel’s philosophic journey as a New Be- 
ginning. 

Enlightened 

Chicago 

* * * 

The Supplement on "Why Hegel’s 
Phenomenology? Why Kow?” was unr 
expected. It’s not the sort of thing that 
one usually finds in a newspaper — any 
newspaper. I will get around to reading 
it soon, I hope, though it is not exactly 
light reading. But I wonder if you really 
think that workers will read it. N&L 
seems to have a strange idea of what 
interests factory workers! 

Professor 

Illinois 

* * * 

I found the comments on Hegel’s sec- 
tion on “The Law of the Heart and the 
Frenzy of Self-conceit” very helpful, 
especially when Raya says that they ap- 
ply to the labor bureaucrat. She speaks 
of their “earnestness of high purpose,” 
yet “when they meet up against man- 
kind’s opposition to this personal inter- 
pretation, ’the heartthrob for the wel- 
fare of mankind passes therefore into 
the rage of self-conceit.’ ” It helps me 


understand how honest labor bureau- 
crats, even those who come from the 
production line originally, end up hold- 
ing negotiations in secret and keeping 
information from the rank-and-file. 

They are really hurt when workers 
don’t agree with them. Their attitude is 
that they know what’s best for us, as 
though we are children who have to be 
taken care of. 

Meatpacking worker 
; Chicago 

* * * 

I think Marxism is humanism. But it 
is different from, for example, E.P. 
Thompson, who emphasizes ideology, 
‘culture,’ etc. I feel closer to a structur- 
alist view, but they don’t talk about the 
human being, so I’m uncomfortable 
with it. 

In Korea, I read one book called, In- 
troduction to Dialectics. The ones 
who published it, around the period 
1982-3, were then arrested. Even though 
it was primarily philosophic, the gov- 
ernment picked out the proletari- 
at/bourgeois opposition, developing into 
socialism, as subversive. There are a lot 
of books about Hegel in Korea. Many 
students started to study Phenomenol- 
ogy of Mind as a way to understand 
Marx. 

Korean student 
in North America 

* * * 

All we ever heard from many Marx- 
ists about Marx’s relation to Hegel’s 
Phenomenology was the importance 
for him of the section on “Lordship and 
Bondage.” Frankly, that was presented 
as though it was the only part of the 
Phenomenology that any Marxist 
needs to know about. Recently I 
learned — in a book on Dialectics of 
Labour, by C.J. Arthur-^-that there is 
no evidence at all that this section was 
pivotal to Marx. In fact, it appears that 
this myth was popularized by Jean-Paul 
Sartre in his Being and Nothingness. 
It is therefore quite illuminating to see 
Raya’s notes on Hegel’s Phenomenolo- 
gy, which do not lump all questions un- 
der any one section, but give us a 
Marxist view of the whole work. 

Long-time socialist 
New York 
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Mississippi: Delta Pride workers show pride with union 


Editor’s note: While on his trip to the South, Lou Turner 
interviewed a Black woman worker involved in the organiz- 
ing drive to bring a union to the Delta Pride catfish proc- 
essing plant m Indianola, Miss. 

Indianola, Miss. — The newspaper here ran an ar- 
ticle when we were trying to get the union in that had 
a picture of us at Delta Pride that said, “Let’s show our 
pride.” What pride? We showed them our pride when 
we stuck that union up in there. 

The union election was held on Oct. 10 (1986), but we 
still don’t have a contract. We started getting little 
pamphlets in the mail from UFCW (United Food and 
Commercial Workers) around January and February of 
last year. A couple of us filled them out and sent them 
back. Then we started to get some answers. People 
from the union started to come in to talk to us. After 
we got some uniomcards and asked people to sign them, 
a couple people got fired for talking about the union. 

JUST WANTED BETTER CONDITIONS 

All we wanted was better working conditions. We 
don’t even have sick days. In one department the com- 
pany had people clocking out just to go to the bath- 
room, then they clocked back in. 

Things are in bad shape at Delta Pride. We had a 
woman who got her foot scalded when hot water fell in 
her boot. She ended up with gangrene, and they had to 
do surgery on her foot. Another woman had a bone pop 
into her eye, and the company didn’t even let her go to 
the nurse’s office. And there was a man who lost the tip 
of his finger on the head saw cutter. When he cut the 
tip of his finger off, he didn’t know which way it went. 


They fired him two days later. That’s the kind of mess 
Delta Pride is pulling, and that’s why we have a $6 mil- 
lion lawsuit against them. 

The company threatened to move me to another divi- 
sion. That was supposed to stop me from talking about 
the union. You know, if you’re scared of them (the com- 
pany), they’re going to get you any kind of way they 
want. But if you’re really not scared of them and you 
let them know where you’re coming from, they’re not 
going to mess with you and not going to pressure you, 
because they know we’re still in court. 

'LEADERS’ AND CHOPPING COTTON 

During the union drive we had community meetings 
to tell people in the community some of the things we 
were going through inside the plant. However, there 
were some people outside the plant saying that we 
didn’t need a union. We had a “great leader” from the 
community, Willie Spurlock, tell us that we didn’t need 
a union, and that he could make things better for us — 
after all these years that we had been through hell. 

I asked him if he knew how they were treating us at 
Delta Pride? Did he know that there were women out 
there whose skin was raw from working with that fish 
because different chemicals in the fish were breaking 
them out? And he’s going to stand up there and tell me 
to my face that he’s going to make things better for us. 
I told him to let his wife go out there in all that blood 
and he would find out what we needed. She wouldn’t 
stay out there two hours on that line. 

I work 52 and 53 hours a week and only make $3.85 
an hour, and I’ve been there since ’82. Now, you tell me 
that they’re not making a killing off of us. We don’t get 
time-and-a-half for working overtime. And sometimes 


some of us work 60 and 70 hours and we still only bring 
home $200. A 40-hour work week doesn’t even cross our 
minds. 

Delta Pride has three plants in all, including Fish 
Land and Well-Fed, in Belzoni, Miss. They have 22 18- 
wheeler trucks out on the road. So, nothing is selling 
but catfish down here — cotton’s gone out of style. But 
you know, it’s just like chopping cotton, working out at 
Delta Pride. We had this supervisor who told us that 
“we brought you all out of the cotton field, and we did 
this and did that for you people.” Fax as I’m concerned 
we’re still in the cotton fields — out there with those cot- 
ton fish. It’s no different to me. 

— Black woman worker 


Black/Red View 


(continued from page 1) 

theorist of the dialectic of liberation. The very title 
of The Wretched of the Earth indicates that Fa- 
non was focusing on the incompleteness of the po- 
litical revolutions in Africa and their failure to 
meet the striving of the masses to establish a new 
society once the white colonial rulers had depart- 
ed. It is here, too, that Fanon singled out the sepa- <• 
ration of the leadership, especially the "educated 
classes,” from the masses as the main internal re- 
ason preventing the creation of a new society in 
Africa. 

Contrary to Fanon’s critique of the “educated 
classes,” Mr. Jinadu makes a category out of what he 
calls Fanon’s “dissent intellectual.” He goes to the ex- 
tent of making the “dissent intellectual” one of the two 
major, original, theoretical contributions Fanon gave to 
Third World revolutions; the other being Fanon’s under- 
standing of the revolutionary potential of the peasantry. 

But Jinadu is of the opinion that Fanon has to share m 
this latter contribution with Mao, Debray and Chd Gue- 
vara.' ■: 

MENTAL vs. MANUAL LABOR 

By the time we reach page 156, the intellectual has 
become, “like Plato’s philosopher-king...the image of 
knowledge,” the linkage between the elite and the mas- 
ses, a “demiurge,” Le., a worker for the people. (The lit- 
eral meaning of demiurge is the creator of the world.) 

Jinadu acknowledges that Fanon denied the exist- 
ence of a demiurge, but he insists that it is the only 
conclusion that can be drawn from Fanon’s concept 
of the role of the intellectual. This is hardly true. » 
Jinadu then leaps forward to an even greater conclu- 
sion by assuring us that the demiurge ends the "to- 
talitarian option and arbitrary rule.” It can be said 
at once that such a perspective arbitrarily formalizes 
a division between mental and manual labor, which 
Marx designated as the epitome of class rule. 

Nothing that Jinadu has written about Fanon is origi- 
nal and profound, not even his attempt to use Fanon as 
a cover to propound a middle-class intellectual ideology. 

Black intellectuals in the U.S. have used Fanon in a ■** 
similar way. Indeed, they are a world phenomenon that 
must not be ignored, because the leadership ideology 
that Jinadu and his colleagues project represents a con- 
stant danger to the masses’ attempt to push beyond the 
narrow confines of mere political revolution. At the 
same time, the Jinadus are a serious intellectual barrier 
to genuine revolutionary intellectuals working out the 
projection of a revolutionary philosophy for real human 
liberation. 

Salvadoran exile speaks 

Los Angeles, Col. — Because I come from El Sal- 
vador, I’ve been politically involved for a long time. 

Many people have the misconception that we come to 
the U.S. for economic reasons, not because of political 
reasons. But if it wasn’t for the wars in Central Ameri- 
ca, a large majority of the refugees wouldn’t be here. 

We’re here because of what the U.S. government is 
doing in our countries. -m 

My mother was a teacher in El Salvador. Because so 
many students have participated in the movements, the 
government says the teachers are to blame for putting 
the ideas in the heads of the students, and the teachers’ 
lives are threatened. Two of my mother’s best friends 
were killed. She was next on the list, and our family 
had to flee. A couple of days after we left, the govern- 
ment. searched our house and destroyed everything. 

It’s really hard to come here not having any status 
because of the immigration laws. There was a little « 
boy in elementary school whose grandmother was 
captured by the INS (Immigration and Naturalization 
Service) recently, and because she had custody over 
the child, the INS went right into the school and 
took him out to deport him. 

We’re trying to get status here, but it’s very hard. 

We’ve been here six years and we should qualify under 
the new law, but you have to have proof that you were 
here every month during that time, that you never left. 

As a Central American, I always like to tie together 
the struggles going on around the world. The struggle ^ 
going on in South Africa is related to the struggle going 
on in Central America, because it’s basically a people 
fighting against the system, against imperialism, against 
capitalism. The struggle of the youth has been impor- 
tant in Central America and South Africa, but it’s also 
important here. American youth need to take responsi- 
bility for what their own government is doing. 

— Salvadoran youth in the U.S. 


May Day — Haiti’s 
festival of labor 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti — On Friday, May 1, the 
festival of labor and agriculture was massively celebrat- 
ed in Haiti. As against previous years when the festival 
of labor was an occasion for the government to organize 
parades in its own interest, this year it is the workers 
themselves — headed by various union federations such 
as the Autonomous Center of Haitian Workers (CATH) 
and the Federation of Union Workers (FOS) — who came 
together to celebrate May Day. 

Beginning very early 'at nine a.m., in the presence of 
thousands of workers, several speakers took their turn 
at the microphone, such as Fr. Jean. Bertiand Aristide, 
who is very involved in the movement, and Yves An- 
toine Richard of CATH. 

The speakers put great emphasis on the necessity for 
workers to organize themselves in order to stop being 
exploited by the bosses. The celebration of May Day 
was continued in the afternoon with a demonstration 
through the streets of Port-au-Prince. 

One of the principal demands in the course of May 
Day was to adjust salaries. The workers are calling for 
$6 per day. 

The Haitian receives $3 per day for eight hours of 
work. In this way, the worker sustains severe exploita- 
tion by the bosses. Even worse, the Haitian worker can- 
not always join unions for fear of being fired. 

Since Feb. 7, 1986, the date of the overthrow of Jean- 
Claude Duvalier, more than 5,000 workers have been 
fired for union activities. Haiti’s Minister of Social Af- 
fairs was silent because his ministry is an institution in 
the service of Haitian business interests. 

In the twentieth century, it is therefore an urgent ne- 
cessity for all the workers in all countries to organize 
themselves in order to bring into being a humanist soci- 
ety. Such is our wish for all the workers. 

— Renan Hddouville, correspondent 
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Korea’s new revolutionaries 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

On May 18, the ongoing South Korean youth revolt 
brought to life the observance of the seventh anniversa- 
ry of the Kwangju Uprising. Today’s movement is not 
limited to the dramatic mass actions that occasionally 
get reported in the U.S. Since the Kwangju Uprising of 
1980, those activities have been integrated with theoret- 
ical studies by what even the bourgeois press has called 
“a new kind of college radical.” 

Despite the continuing imprisonment of over 1,000 ac- 
tivists and the indiscriminate beatings of bystanders as 
well as protesters by plainclothes police, small and large 
groups throughout the country held protests during the 
anniversary week, calling for the overthrow of Gen. 
Chun Doo Hwan’s dictatorship. Massive student pro- 
tests have occurred almost daily during the six weeks 
since Chun’s April 13 declaration that there would be 
no electoral reforms. (See story in May 8 N&L.) 
DEMOCRACY AND REVOLUTION 

Students have been the most daring participants in 
the democratic movement. Yet they have not separated 
it from their revolutionary struggle, which aims to over- 
throw not only Chun, but economic domination by the 
U.S. and Japan. They oppose the tremendous military— - 
including nuclear — presence of the U.S., as well as Ko- 
rea’s divison into two. Further, the student movement is 
where the history of Kwangju has been preserved, not 
only as memory but as a high point of the struggle, the 
only democracy divided Korea has ever known. 

The May 18-27, 1980, Kwangju Uprising was sparked 
by college and high school student protests against 
Chun’s martial law decree. Having witnessed the para- 
troopers’ bloody repression of the students, followed by 
indiscriminate murders of young people, 200,000 citizens 
of Kwangju drove out the police and army, took up 
aims, .and ran the city themselves, for themselves. 

So great was the regime’s fear of the revolutionary 
power of this movement for self-determination, that 
Chun withdrew — with U.S. approval — the Korean 
troops from the joint U.S.-Korean command to 
drown the insurrection in the blood of 2,600 citizens. 
Although the uprising lasted but nine days, its depth 
gave birth to the new generation of revolutionaries 
that is commemorating it now. 

This generation has so powerful a concept of history 
as today’s freedom struggles that they never fail to 
hold demonstrations marking the anniversaries of both 
Kwangju and the April 19, 1960, student uprising that 
led to the downfall of the first U.S.-installed South Ko- 
rean dictator, Syngman Rhee. This year they have 
joined the two anniversaries together with a continuous 
revolt 

At the same time, the greatness of revolt cannot ob- 
scure the invasive presence of U.S. imperialism, which 
has armed every South Korean regime and maintains 
40,000 troops there. The State Department’s praise for 
Chun’s “democracy” makes it clear that, in the wake of 
the Philippine masses’ toppling of Marcos, the counter- 
revolutionary U.S. resolve to keep an iron grip on South 
Korea remains as strong as it was in 1980. 

A HIGHER FORM OF LEARNING 

The depth of the student revolt can be seen not only 
in the mass protests but in the attitude to education. 
Not limiting its repressive measures to large-scale de- 
tentions, savage beatings and intense, sometimes deadly, 
torture, the government exercises nearly total control 
over how both public and private universities are run. 

Much of the Education Ministry’s energy is spent 
trying to eliminate dissent by students and teachers. An 
official of the Presidential commission on education re- 


form openly admitted that efforts to increase students’ 
work loads are meant to be “the solution for student 
unrest.” 

In rebellion against an educational system where 
many professors do not dare to criticize the govern- 
ment in the classroom, many college students, espe- 
cially the younger ones, have created a higher form 
of learning: underground study groups that engage 
in demonstrations and sit-ins as well as seriously 
taking up Marx’s works and other banned publica- 
tions. One such group managed to obtain and discuss 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution*. 

This serious interest in a philosophy of revolution — 
specifically Marx’s philosophy — is the hallmark of the 
new in the generation of revolutionaries bom out of the 
Kwangju Uprising. It is the hallmark of the new in the 
youth of the 1980s globally, and it remains pur task to 
develop it while holding it inseparable from the ongoing 
intense revolutionary activities. 


*See “Marast-Humanist Draft Perspectives, 1986-87,” in the July 1986 

N&L. V \ 

Walkout can force change 

Chicago, III. — At Lindblom High School we are 
very excited to hear that students at other high schools 
in Chicago, Los Angeles and New York have been in- 
spired by our walkout. We hope that if other high 
school students have good reasons, rather than sitting 
back, they will walk out too. 

After our walkout in March against closed camp^p, 
we got a lot of news coverage and got the principal, 
Mrs. Pease’s, mind working. We were going to have a 
second walkout the next day, but that time only 30 stu- 
dents went out. If we had stayed out the second day, 
Mrs. Pease would have been forced to listen to us. 

She threatened the seniors that if they didn’t return 
to class, they would get suspended and wouldn’t gradu- 
ate. But it was the juniors who started the walkout, and 
who, along with the sophomores and the freshmen, will 
continue to suffer through closed campus. 

After the walkout, there was a meeting of the 
principal with a group of selected student represen- 
tatives. Most of us were not allowed to come in. In- 
stead, we were told we had a limit of five ideas to 
give to our representatives. What if we have more 
than five ideas? Most student representatives get se- 
lected on the basis of their high grades, and they 
don’t listen to what the students say. If you don’t 
have the high grades, you don’t count. 

We walked out because so many rules put on us are 
so devastating to kids. What is the purpose of our new 
tardy policy? If you are tardy three times, you get sus- 
pended. If you are tardy five times, you get kicked out. 
We only have four minutes to go from one class to an- 
other. So ten to 20 people get suspended every day. - 

If you wear sunglasses or jogging pants, you get sent 
to the disciplinarian’s office. We have no social clubs; 
Mrs. Pease stopped that in 1985. Our school building is 
falling apart. We have a 60-year-old plumbing system 
and a lunch room on the fourth floor which is a fire 
hazard. Why can’t they do something so the students 
feel comfortable? 

Wherever you work, if you don’t enjoy yourself, you 
don’t do a good job. School is no fun; it is like a prison. 
When we walked out, Mrs. Pease said it was stupid and 
that nothing would change. But we feel that if we do 
this again, Mrs. Pease can’t suspend the whole school,',^ 

— Lindblom students 


Youth as a Revolutionary Category 

The continuing challenge of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Philosophy and Revolution for today’s activists 


“Black was the color that helped make the 1960s so exciting a decade. 
By their self-activity, self-organization, self-development, the Black youth 
struck out against white supremacy in the quiescent South, and with un- 
paralled courage took everything that was dished out to them.-.They initi- 
ated a new epoch of youth revolt , white as well as Black, throughout the 

■ land. ..the objectivity of their struggle for freedom was inseparable from a 
self-developing subjectivity. ..Humanism was indeed the unifying thread in 
the revolts...” (from Chapter 9, "New Passions and New Forces”) 

“So integral is empiricism, so a part of the very organism ‘American,’ 
that even those who wish to uproot capitalism — the youth who have be- 
come aware of themselves as revolutionaries through relating their feeling 
of alienation in academia to Marx’s theory of class alienation — still sepa- 
rate what history has joined together: Marx’s beginnings as a ‘new Hu- 

■ monism’ and the culmination of the Hegelian philosophy in the Absolute 
Idea. " (from Chapter 1, "Why Hegel, Why Now?”; 

To order a copy of 

Philosophy and Revolution: 

• From Hegel to Sartre, and 
from Marx to Mao 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 

send $10.95 to: 

News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, #707, Chicago, IL 60605 
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Nevada test site protest 


(continued from page 1) 



We heard something very very horrible: that women 
on some of the Pacific islands have given birth to ba- 
bies so deformed that they are nothing more than mas- * 
ses of cells, “jellyfish babies.” This stems from when the 
U.S. was conducting nuclear tests on the Bikini atoll. 
The radiation blew over the surrounding areas and con- 
taminated everything. Children played in the ashes. 
Now they’ve grown up and the women are giving birth 
like this. How do we change something so awful? 

I was talking to people about capitalism and different 
freedom struggles all around the world, including in 
Russia which I think is also capitalistic because the 
worker relationships are no different than here. Because 
I am young, some people had the attitude, “Are your 
parents Communists?” And many older people acted to- * 
ward me like, “How sweet! She’s getting involved!” But 
I have a brain, too! People like that are so set in their 
ways, and they don’t realize how much they resemble 
their enemy. 


I don’t agree with the attitude of some environmen- 
talists at the rally who said “People are going crazy and* 
ruining the world, so we have to save the animals and 
the earth first.” I want to save the animals and the 
earth! But the whales are not going to start a revolution 
and make things better! People have to do that. 

When I think of revolution, it’s scary, because there 
have been so many revolutions that went wrong. But 
we can’t just yell and fight, and not think about how 
everything has to be totally changed. I think everything 
will be very different in a “revolution, people will be dif- 
ferent, listening and acting and paying attention to 
everything that’s going on because they’ll be controlling 
themselves. 

Even though people at the demonstration were wary 
of Marx and revolution, still for the most* pare they 
were willing to listen because Reagan is s> thorough in 
everything he’s done that people don’t know how to re- 
spond. 

One man told me, “I’ve been a Republican, a Demo- 
crat, a socialist, in the Peace and Freedom Party,” and 
he hasn’t found anything that represents him. Nothing 
is satisfying. People are looking for something very new. 

— Samara 


Reinstate Black student! * 

Long Beach, Cal. — In the biggest protest on the 
Cal State-Long Beach campus since 1968, a rally of 
hundreds of Black students on April 29 swelled to over 
1,000 angry students of all races, who marched on the 
Administration Building and demanded the readmit- 
tance of suspended Black student Annette Kenoly. 

Kenoly worked- at the campus bookstore and was 
caught selling a 704 pack of gum to a friend for a nick- 
el. Not only was she fired from her job at the book * 
store, owned by Forty-Niner Shops Inc., but university 
officials suspended her from school for an entire year. 

. Black Student Union (BSU) member T’Shaka Jones 
told the crowd: “Check this out. If I work at Alpha 
Beta and get fired, can President Horn suspend me 
from the university?” 

Kenoly’s suspension followed years of other racist 
moves, including the dismissal of a Black woman de- 
partment chair, Dr. Hoover, who had pushed to main- 
tain the strong Black Studies program, and administra- 
tive policies which have meant that only a tiny percent- 
age of Black students ever graduate. BSU Vice 
President Keith Alexander cited several cases in which 
white student officials caught stealing were not disci- 
plined. T 

The BSU first rallied at the bookstore, and in re- 
sponse to their demand, or fearful of the consequences 
of staying open, the manager closed down. Other stu- 
dents gathered in support, including some who had been 
at a “Peace Day” event on another part of the campus. 

When the students reached the Administration Build- 
ing, they found its steel gates locked and guarded by 
snarling dogs and dozens of Long Beach police officers 
in full riot gear. No fewer than 33 police cars had been 
called. The students refused to move unless a reconsid- 
eration of Kenoly’s suspension (promised for ten days 
later) was issued that day. After three hours the word 9 
came down: Kenoly would be reinstated with “only” six 
months academic probation. 

Far from being quieted by this concession, Kenoly is 
calling the probation “unjust,” and the BSU has prom- 
ised more protests until Annette’s status is normalized. 
The Chicano organization on campus, La Raza, is call- 
ing for a total boycott of graduation ceremonies if this 
demand is not met by then. 

— 7§tudents and. supporters 
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Reagan’s militarized Persian Gulf 


while using him as an informant in 
Germany. Then, when , the French de- 


off-shore along the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Alaska coasts. The threat to wildlife mi- 
gration, marine life and environmentally 
sensitive areas is enormous. But black 
gold rules. 


poses new threat of war 


The Reagan administration has re- 
sponded to the Iraqi missile attack on a 
U.S. ship in the Persian Gulf, which left 
37 U.S. servicemen dead, by intensifying 
its military presence in this turbulent 
area. In sending the aircraft carrier 
Constellation and other military vessels 
near the Gulf on May 23, Reagan re- 
ferred to the area as “a vital choke 
point” that “is vital to U.S. interests.” 

Reagan’s Secretary of Defense, Cas- 
par Weinberger, quickly followed this 
up by stating on national television that 
the U.S. will now try to obtain perma- 
nent naval and airbase facilities in the 
Persian Gulf as a response to the at- 
tack. Though Weinberger has wanted 
such bases for years, even those states 
in the region most compliant to U.S. 
wishes have resisted granting them up 
to now. Is this the price the U.S. ex- 
pects countries such as Kuwait to pay 
for providing “protection” to its ships 
passing through the Gulf? 

The dangerousness of the present sit- 
uation was highlighted when Iran re- 
sponded to Reagan’s saber-rattling by 
engaging in some saber-rattling of its 
own, declaring that it feels free to at- 
tack any ship in the region, including 
those carrying U.S. flags. Reagan has 
already offered Kuwait’s merchant ships 
military protection as well as the right 
to fly the U.S. flag. 

Despite the perilousness of the pres- 
ent situation, Reagan is moving ahead 
with plans to increase the size of U.S. 
military forces in the Gulf, on the 
grounds that it is needed to counter ris- 
ing Russian influence in the region. As 
the ruler of Kuwait remarked on May 
24, the Gulf War “has now extended 
*ven to the great powers.” 

The whole Persian Gulf area — weight- 


ed down by the continuing Iran-Iraq 
War and Russia-U.S. superpower rival- 
ry — remains a tinderbox. 



Klaus Barbie trial 


The trial of Klaus Barbie comes more 
than 40 years 'after his reign of terror as 
“the butcher of Lyons” as part of the 
Nazi occupation of France. Close to 
15,000 were imprisoned in Lyons’ Mon- 
tluc prison, hundreds were tortured, 
more that 900 shot, thousands more de- 
ported to Nazi death camps. It is not 
alone the individual trial of Barbie. It 
as well holds up for examination the en- 
tire French role during the occupation, 
especially in regard to the deportation 
of some 65,000 Jews, only 2,800 of 
whom survived. At issue also is the fact 
that Barbie was able to arrest and tor- 
ture French resistance fighters because 
they had been betrayed by French col- 
laborators. 

Nor can the role of the United 
States be forgotten. From 1947 to 
1951 it protected and paid Barbie 


manded his return so he could be 
tried, the United States arranged for 
Barbie’s escape to Bolivia. It took 30 
more years until Barbie could finally 
be extradited to France in 1952. 

So explosive have been the possible 
repercussions of a trial, that it is only 
now in 1987 that the government has 
allowed the trial to begin. First is the 
actual horror of Barbie himself, whose 
sadistic practices have been documented 
in two previous trials and in books. But 
as important will be the possibility of a 
self-critique of France’s war-time role 
during the occupation. No real examina- 
tion of the United States government’s 
post-war Nazi hiding has ever been per- 
formed. 

Argentine trials 

The attempted military coup of April 
was evidently a partial success. Presi- 
dent Raul Alfonsin has asked the Ar- 
gentine Congress to pass a bill which 
would free most of the military officers 
still on duty who face charges for killing 
or torturing political detainees during 
the fascist military regime of the 1970s. 
This is despite the tens of thousands of 
Argentinians who rallied to prevent the 
coup attempt from succeeding and de- 
spite the protests of human rights advo- 
cates, including the Mothers of the Pla- 
za de Mayo, who are demanding trials 
and full disclosure of the military abus- 
es. 

Oil economics 

If you thought former Secretary of 
the Interior James Watt was anti-envi- 
ronment, you should meet present Sec- 
retary Donald Hodel. He is determined 
to make America the oil capital of the 
world, no matter what the cost to the 
environment. A few weeks ago he decid- 
ed to throw open the entire coastal 
plain of the Arctic National Wildlife 
refuge in northeastern Alaska to oil ex- 
ploration. His newest order was to open 
for oil and gas leasing millions of acres 


Philippine elections 

The election of a new Senate and 
House of Representatives in the Philip- 
pines has once again confirmed the pop- 
ularity of President Corazon Aquino 
some 15 months after a popular revolt 
forced the ouster of Ferdinand Marcos. 
Candidates on Aquino’s slate appear to 
have swept almost all the Senate seats 
and a majority of the House seats. But 
such obvious popularity has not been 
able to hide the pervasive, deep contra- 
dictions that led to the ouster of Mar- 
cos and Aquino’s presidency. 

Foremost among these contradictions 
is the failure to have any land redistri- 
bution program in a country where 
some two-thirds of the population lives 
in rural poverty. Aquino’s own back- 
ground is that of a rich landed elite 
that characterizes so much of the Phil- 
ippines. Her own family’s 12, 000-acre 
farm is worked by peasants who labor 
for a few dollars a day. 

Second, she has continued the war 
against the guerrilla movement. Despite 
a brief cease-fire and the pretense of 
negotiations, -Aquino’s military has now 
been given a free hand to attack the 
guerrilla insurgency. Aquino has failed 
to take any actions against military offi- 
cers who were involved in torture and 
killings during the Marcos regime. 

Third is relations with the U.S. Not 
only has there been ' no serious move- 
ment by Aquino to challenge the U.S. 
presence at Clark Air Force Base and 
Subic Naval Base, but there has been 
an intensification of U.S. military and 
CIA presence in the Philippines. Presi- 
dent Reagan has reportedly increased 
the overt activity of the CIA in the 
Philippines, and a number of U.S. mili- 
tary officers have arrived in Manila af- 
ter counterinsurgency work in Central 
America. 

Far from any deep reform, Aquino 
seems to be taking the path of refusing 
to shake up any class relations in the 
Philippines, while maintaining close rel- 
ations with U.S. military and CIA activ- 
ities. 




Botha tightens grip, Black revolt deepens ih South Africa 


(continued from page 1) 

1987 a nationwide South African Youth Congress was 
formed. In April, 300 delegates gathered secretly to 
found a United Democratic Front Women’s League. But 
the most crucial new element has been that of Black la- 
bor self-organizing as never before. 

* The most serious recent strike was that of 18,000 
Black railroad workers against the South African Trans- 
port Services (SATS) in the Johannesburg area, begun 
on March 13 and led by COSATU’s South African Rail- 
way and Harbour Workers’ Union (SARHWU). On 
April 22, six SARHWU strikers were killed by police 
and then police raided COSATU headquarters, arresting 
400, beating people viciously. SATS then began firing 
all strikers. That same week a two-day Black stayaway 
in Soweto kept thousands home from work in a rent 

* protest which also supported the SATS strikers. 

The following week, COSATU came out in support of 
the May 5-6 election stayaway, and its offices were im- 
mediately redded again. On May 7, one day after the 
election stayaway, COSATU headquarters was de- 
stroyed by a bomb. COSATU general secretary Jay 
Naidoo said: “The organization however has not been 
stopped by the attack on our house and the events of 
the last few weeks.” Clearly the regime wants to crush 
the labor movement. 

But the labor movement nonetheless continues to 
grow. The generally pro-ANC (African National Con- 
gress) COSATU has a membership of over 700,000. The 
newer Black Consciousness-oriented National Council of 

< Trade Unions (NACTU), formed in 1986 from the merg- 
er of the Council of Unions of South Africa (CUSA) 
and the Azanian Confederation of Trade Unions 
(AZACTU), now claims 600,000 members. 

Since early April, 4,000 Black postal workers in Sowe- 
to have been on strike against management racism and 
arrogance. The Sowetan, a Black paper, reported 
(4/7/87): “The young wfute workers have also been ac- 
cused of sending Black old men, old enough to be their 
grandfathers, on personal errands like buying cigarettes 
for them.” 

A major victory was won in February by the Com- 
mercial Catering and Allied Workers Union of South 
« Africa after a ten-week strike by 10,000, mainly 
women workers against 120 stores of O.K. Bazaar, 
the country’s biggest supermarket chain. The work- 
ers won a hefty wage increase, maternity leave and 
non-victimization of strikers. NACTU Assistant Gen- 
eral Secretary Pandelani Nefolovhodwe said recently 
that solidarity with the O.K. strikers from "the UDF, 
AZAPO, CUSA-AZACTU, COSATU and other forces 
of differing political views made it very difficult to 
break.’,’ . On the other , hand, he stated, "We feel that 


the SATS strike was easier to crush because of the 
lack of support from other organizations.” ( Weekly 

Mail, (#4 4/30/87.) 

Nefolovhodwe went on to critique some of the town- 
ship youth “comrades” for having alienated a part of 
the proletariat: “To some extent the youth have failed 
in fundamental issues like convincing the working class 
on the type of campaigns needed to bring about 
changg.” Nonetheless, the youth have remained a vital 
source of creativity for the movement, ever since Sowe- 
to 1976. This was seen most recently in the four days of 
demonstrations at the University of Cape Town, and at 
the University of the Witwatersrand ' where 3,000 stu- 
dents trying to have Winnie Mandela speak were bru- 
tally dispersed by the police on May 4. 

NEW DIRECTIONS IN THOUGHT 

In 1986-87, the workers’ organizations have moved to 
the forefront, not only in activity, but also in thought, 
questioning not only some of the tactics of the township 
youth, but also asking how to avoid a single party state 
after the revolution. 

Some of this was caught in an article by Professor 
Thomas Karis (Foreign Affairs, Winter 1986-87) when 
he wrote: “At the height of the Solidarity union move- 
ment’s challenge to the Polish state, organized black 
workers in South Africa were strongly pro-Solidarity, 


not so much because they were anti-Communist but be- 
cause they favored workers’ control and were anti-state. 
COSATU, in sum, represents the kind of autonomous 
force that could not easily be manipulated or con- 
trolled.. .Men like Ramaphosa, [National Union of Mine- 
workers leader-Ed.], with their experience of prolonged 
detention, theft own approach to socialism, and their 
political evolution from Black Consciousness to affinity 
with the ANC have developed a self-confident spirit of 
independence and a vision of democracy that is ac- 
countable to the grass roots.” 

At the saihe time, after meeting with exiled ANC 
leaders, a COSATU representative stated: “I told the 
ANC.. .we did not want superficial change or Black boss-' 
es to replace .white bosses, while the repressive machi- 
nery of state and capital remained intact.” (Quoted by 
John Saul in New Left Review, Nov.-Dee. 1986) 

A new society is today struggling to emerge from un- 
der the crushing totalitarian grip of the apartheid state, 
and the world movement needs to create forms of soli- 
darity and revolutionary dialogue with its South African - 
brothers and sisters. This year marks the tenth anniver- 
sary of the murder of Black Consciousness founder 
Steve Biko, and all tendencies plan commemorations. 
Most immediate however is June 16, Soweto Day, when 
m'assive actions are planned in South Africa and 
abroad. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signalled a new movement from prac- 
tice which was itself a form of theory. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices 
of revolt from below could be heard unseparated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
became editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
thte Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
mid National Chairwoman of the Committees, is 
the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy 
and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
which spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s 
Humanism internationally, as American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way road between the U.S. and 
Africa. These works challenge post-Marx Marxists 
to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

News and Letters Committees, an organization of 


Marxist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new hu- 
man relatione, what Marx first called a new Hu- 
manism. 

We organized ourselves into a committee form of 
organization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 
The world development of a half-century of Marx- 
ist-Humanism is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title, The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Ur- 
ban Affairs, Detroit, Michigan. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim.. .to promote 
the firmest unity among workers. Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of 
both capital and labor.” We do not separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. 
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Raya Dunayevskaya, 


Founder of Marxist-Humanism 



The more than 60 years of Raya Duna- 
yevskaya’s life in the revolutionary move- 
ment overflow with such passionate and 
philosophic engagement in the human 
struggles for freedom in our time, that they not 
only illuminate the present, but reach toward 
humanity’s future. Everyone remembers when 
they first “met” Raya — whether in person, in 
lectures, on TV, on the picket line, through 
reading one of her books or pamphlets, or in 
the pages of News & Letters. That first experi- 
ence with the founder of a whole new philoso- 
phy for our age, Marxist-Humanism, was never 
forgotten, because Raya’s passion for human 
liberation, her determination to see it actually ’ 
become reality, and the uniqueness of her con- 
cept of the Idea of freedom, was what each one 
caught. That was true whether the encounter 
took place in a village in The Gambia, West 
Africa; at a gathering of autoworkers in De- 
troit; at a discussion with Women’s Liberation- 
ists; or at a conference of Hegel scholars. 

What Raya Dunayevskaya expressed as “the 
new that characterizes our era, the ‘energizing 
principle,’ ” can serve equally well to describe 
the “energizing principle” of her own life and 
work: 

“The transformation of reality has a dia- 
lectic all its own. It demands a unity of the 
struggles for freedom with a philosophy of 
liberation. Only then does the elemental re- 
volt release new sensibilities, new passions, 
and new forces — a whole new human di- 
mension.” (Philosophy and Revolution, 
1973, p. 292) 

Dunayevskaya’s opposition to all forms of 
human oppression, whether in capitalist coun- 
tries, or in those calling themselves Communist* 
brought forth her ceaseless participation in 
freedom movements and her deep digging into 
philosophy. It led her to single out the specific 
“new passions and new forces” of the post- 
World War II world — Blacks, rank-and-file 
workers, women, and anti-war youth. It im- 
pelled her deep probing of contradictions with- 
in revolutions, as she constantly posed the ques- 
tion: “What happens after the revolution?” 

What she characterized in her last years as a 
“changed world,” which began with Reagan’s 
invasion of Grenada, and which deepened with 
his bombing of Libya and threats to Nicaragua, 
meant for her both an intensification of activity 
and a new digging to work out all dimensions 
of her philosophy of liberation. Just a year ago 
she wrote: 


“The changed world of today is expressed on the one 
hand in the great new uprisings in South Africa, 
South Korea, Haiti and the Philippines, and on the 
other, in its exact opposite — counter-revolution spear- 
headed by Ronald Reagan, including the most omi- 
nous U.S. imperialist adventures in Libya. It is this 
which makes it urgent not alone to fight Reaganism, 
but to create new visions of the future in the present.” 
(The Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the 
Nuclear World Since World War II, 1986, p. 2) 

The new visions of the future that Raya left us from 
her work in the 1980s are rooted in her re-discovery of 
Marx’s Marxism in its original form as a “new Human- 
ism,” and in her re-creation of that philosophy for our 
age as “Marxist-Humanism.” That arduous trek in- 
volved first clearing away the debris accumulated under 
the name of “Marxism” since Marx. 


THE SINGLE DIALECTIC OF 
THOUGHT AND ACTION IN THE 
CREATION OF MARXIST-HUMANISM 

Out of World War II came a profound crisis in the 
Marxist movement, as new revolutionary forces ap- 
peared in the Third World, in Black America, among 
rank-and-file workers and youth just released from the 
armed forces, and among women brought into the facto- 
ries for war production and then forced out again at the 
end of the war. In response to the failure of Marxist 
tendencies to face up to the new realities of the post- 
World War II world, Dunayevskaya turned to Marx’s 
archives. She translated his 1844 Humanist Essays for 
herself, and then published them for the first time in 
English as an appendix to her 1957 work, Marxism and 
Freedom. There is no better way to get a sense of the 
newness of that original 1957 work, which Herbert Mar- 
cuse — whom Raya called her "friendly enemy” — termed 
“an oasis in the desert of Marxist thought,,” than to 


(continued on page 6) 


Theory/Practice 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

This Theory / Practice column, entitled “On Politi- 
cal Divides and Philosophic New Beginnings," 
was completed on June 5, 1987. It is the last writ- 
ing from her pen. 

The abysmal lower depths that the Reagan 
retrogression has sunk the world into through- 
out the seven years of this decade has polluted 
the ideological air, not only of the ruling class, 
but has penetrated the Left itself. Such a deep 
retrogression urgently demands that, along with 
the economic and political tasks facing us, we 
look for philosophic new beginnings. 

In the midst of the work I am doing on my 
new book, Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy, I have been digging into research 
on two opposed forms of organization — that is, 
our opposition to the vanguard party-to-lead, 
and our support of forms of organization born 
out of the spontaneous activity of the masses. 

Suddenly I realized that the relationship be- 
tween these two opposed forms was exactly 
what I had posed back in 1982, on the eve of 
the publication of my third book, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philos- 
ophy of Revolution. I then (September, 1982) 
added a paragraph to Chapter 12 of that just- 
completed work. It was this articulation, which 
I reached only after the book was completed, 
that made me feel that the process of working 
out such questions demanded a book unto it- 
self. 

This became even clearer when I realized 
that though the book was already at the print- 
er, and had dealt with forms of organization 
both in Marx’s day and in the early 20th cen- 
tury — with Lenin, Luxemburg, and the council 
communists — I nevertheless felt compelled to 
write a Philosophic-Political Letter to my col- 
leagues on this subject. I called it: “On the 
Battle of Ideas: Philosophic-Theoretic Points of 
Departure as Political Tendencies Respond to 
the Objective Situation” (October, 1982). Here 
I would like to take up two points from the 
Letter, which begins: 

I am taking advantage of the fact that we do 
not yet have the new book in hand, which will 
plunge us into so many activities that we will have 
a tendency to forget “abstract” philosophic points 
of departure... 

I returned to the final Chapter 12 of Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution. Its penultimate paragraph read: 

It isn’t because we are any “smarter” that we 
can see so much more than other post-Marx 
Marxists. Rather, it is because of the maturity of 
our age. It is true that other post-Marx Marxists 
have rested on a truncated Marxism; it is equally 
true that no other generation could have seen the 
problematic of our age, much less solve our prob- 
lems. Only live human beings can recreate the 
revolutionary dialectic forever anew. And these 
live human beings must do so in theory as well as 
in practice. It is not a question only of meeting 
the challenge from practice, but of being able to 
meet the challenge from the self-development of 
the Idea, and of deepening theory to the point 
where it reaches Marx’s concept of the philosophy 
of “revolution in permanence.” 

It was at that point that I asked that the following 
paragraph be added: 

This is the further challenge to the form of organization 
which we have worked out as the committee-form rather 
than the “party-to-lead.” But, though committee-form and 
“party-to-lead” are opposites, they are not absolute oppo- 
sites. At the point when the theoretic-form reaches philoso- 
phy, the challenge demands that we synthesize not only the 
new relations of theory to practice, and all the forces of rev- 
olution, but philosophy’s “suffering, patience and labor of 
the negative,” i.e. experiencing absolute negativity. Then 
and only then will we succeed in a revolution that will 
acheive a class- less, non-racist, non- sexist, truly human, tru- 
ly new society. That which Hegel judged to be the synthesis 
of the “Self-Thinking Idea” and the “ Self-Bringing-Forth of 
Liberty,” Marxist-Humanism holds, is what Marx had 
called the new society. The many paths to get there are not 
easy to work out. 

I also suggested an addition to the Introduction of the 
book, to be added directly after I pointed out that “Just 
(continued on page 12) 
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Dunayevskaya’s unique concept of Women’s Liberation... 

Illuminates the present and road to the future Adrienne Ri 


New York, N.Y. — I may be the luckiest person 
on earth. I’m young enough yet to live to see world rev- 
olution, and old enough to have lived through many 
years of the development of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Marxist- Humanism. lived through is the right phrase, 
for my whole adult life has been formed by the knowl- 
edge and vision of a philosophy so grounded in reality 
and so permeated with the future, that I believe I have 
been made continuously new and grand. 

I met News and Letters in the mid-1960s, when I was 
young, in college and in the Civil Rights Movement. 
The Black movement’s mass nature and concept of free- 
dom had captured my heart. But I might have become 
any New or Old Left activist. I met News and Letters, 
and Marxist- Humanism made sense — a philosophy 
which explained the world and changed it too. 

The attraction was immediate. The comprehension 
will take the rest of my life, as it took all of Raya’s. 
The founder of the philosophy did not consider it fin- 
ished; she expected all of us to contribute to it. ‘'Ex- 
pected” is too mild a word. It is part and parcel of 
her view: the necessity for the dual movements, from 
practice to theory and from theory to practice, to 
come together, means all of us becoming philoso- 
phers. 

Working with her, being with her and hearing her 
think and recollect and project, was a joy. I had it easy. 
She had to break with everyone and everything that 
she had been taught: from Engels and Bebel on women; 
from Kautsky and Stalin and Trotsky on Marx; from 
C.L.R. James and male chauvinism; from vanguardism 
and anti-philosophy. I had been taught none of that. 
Oh, I had to break with pragmatism and elitism and an 
administrative mentality, like everyone else in this soci- 
ety. But I “grew up” free and comfortable in News and 
Letters Committees, with workers and Blacks and wom- 
en who were thinkers and writers and leaders. 

Feminists of my generation: do you remember when 
your “consciousness” was “raised”? Do you remember 
how it felt, like a curtain or series of curtains going up, 

‘Opened world of ideas’ 

Queens, N. Y. — It was in 1950, at a Socialist Work- 
ers Party event, that a young woman with long dark 
hair came up to me and introduced herself as Freddie 
Forest. She did not ask me what tendency I belonged to 
but proceeded to ask me why I didn’t do some work on 
the women’s movement of the 19th century, giving me 
names and dates, to begin to dig into women’s history. 

You see, where the socialists didn’t even think of 
women as a force of revolution, Raya never forgot their 
history and knew that they would create something 
anew. Although it was not until the new Women’s Lib- 
eration Movement of the ’70s burst forth that she creat- 
ed the slogan “Women as Force and as Reason,” she 
believed in the reason of ordinary people from the be- 
ginning. 

Her genius lay not alone in diving into and grasping 
Marx’s Marxism and Hegel’s philosophy but in seeing 
reason in the masses and in individuals reaching for 
freedom. 

Dear Raya, you opened up the world of reality and 
the world of ideas (never allowing the two to be sepa- 
rated) to a young Italian working-class woman from As- 
toria. You touched me like no one else has ever done. 
You showed me not only that I could write for a revo- 
lutionary paper but that it would be important. 

For over 30 years you challenged all of us to meet the 
challenge from the great revolutionary upheavals, as 
well as from the counter-revolution. And all along the 
way you challenged us to meet you as philosopher. 

Dear Raya, you leave us with so many questions un- 
answered. The inner turmoil can only be quieted by 
meeting this greatest of all challenges. Only history will 
tell if we succeed. 

Dear Raya, the world will not see the likes of you 
again. 

Dear Raya, I miss you. 

— Angela Terrano, 
co-author. Working Women for Freedom 


stripping off ever-more layers of the dominant ideology 
and revealing a whole different truth? Well, that hap- 
pened to me too, but it also happened before and after 
the rise of the women’s movement, with everything I 
read or heard from Raya Dunayevskaya. 

When the objective situation was bad, Raya dug 
deep for the forces who would oppose it. When they 
appeared, she rejoiced and recognized and wrote, 
helped and prodded and critiqued, urged them to 
universalize their experiences, urged them to become 
philosophers. Sometimes she expressed what was 
revolutionary in them better than they did them- 
selves. All her analyses illuminated the present and 
pointed the road to the future. 

The frontispiece to her Philosophy and Revolution, 
that beautiful quote from Marx about people someday 
being “in the absolute movement of becoming," was his 
vision of free men and women after the revolution. 
Raya said it would take a whole new generation, after 
revolution had swept away this society’s “mind-forged 
manacles” (a phrase she loved from William Blake), to 
begin to work out the second negation, the positive side 
of revolution. 

Living with her writings, working with such an engag- 
ing person, was already a pleasure as well as a chal- 
lenge, already made me feel I was part of an “absolute 
movement of becoming.” Thank you, Raya, for me. 

— Anne Jaclard, N&L columnist 



Raya Dunayevskaya with Natalia Trotsky, 
Mexico, 1938 


The death of Natalia Sedova Trotsky marks the 
end of the generation that achieved the greatest, and 
only successful, proletarian revolution in history — the 
Russian Revolution in 1917. It has brought into sharp 
focus that other unique phenomenon — the unusual 
role of women in the original Russian Marxist move- 
ment....! shall remember Natalia as the great revolu- 
tionary whose thoughts were as majestic as her devo- 
tion and her daring in speaking out even against 
those who had led the movement her husband had 
founded because nothing at all could stay in the way 
of principles. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, “In Memoriam: Natalia Se- 
dova Trotsky,” February 1962, from The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A 
Half-Century of Its World Development, micro- 
film # 3015. (See ad, p. 9.) 


Meridel LeSueur 

Hudson, Wis. — Yes it is a shock. Such a living 
mind and spirit, and I valued her as a woman theorist 
and activist. She brought a nourishment of thought I 
think of as feminine attributes, especially, certainly, her 
feeling of the rising of the people of the world, and the 
humanism only in the working class. 

I especially value her wonderful illuminations on Rosa 
Luxemburg, who along with Clara Zetkin (made) great 
contributions as women to the struggle. 

She also expressed to me the responsibility as living 
activists in the struggle to contribute and illuminate the 
theory as well as the action, of the complicated labors 
of making a new world. 

I cannot say anyone of such luminous thought is 
gone, is dead. They never die who have the future in 
them. 

Love, Meridel LeSueur 


Santa Cruz, Cal. — It was a deep shock and sor- 
row to read of Raya Dunayevskaya’s death. I have been 
thinking about her a great deal, returning to her books ; 
to touch again that spirit in her writing which “makes 
revolution irresistible” (in Toni Cade Bambara’s 
phrase). I have also been thinking about all of you at 
News & Letters who were her close co-workers, her sis- 
ters and brothers, who had the privilege of knowing her 
as a person. I had been hoping to meet her. After my 
review of her work in The Women’s Review of Books 
last year we had some correspondence, and she invited 
me to visit her in Chicago. I feel keenly the loss of that 
opportunity, and regret that I never heard her lecture. 

But how much she has "left behind, for all of us to 
draw on and pursue in our several ways! She wrote me, 
“Revolution in permanence is my passion,” and one 
thing I love in her writing is the vigor and persistence 
of that passion. How she kept alive that sense of the 
“transformation of reality” and of “what comes after” 
from decade to decade, how there is no room for de- 
spair or defeat in her vocabulary, though she can bristle 
with impatience at the short-sighted and the petty. She 
went so often to the very heart of the matter, as when 
she wrote: 

“To grasp the Black Dimension is to learn a new lan- 
guage, the language of thought. Black thought. For many, 
this new language will be difficult because they are hard of 
hearing. Hard of hearing because they are not used to this 
type of thought, a language which is both a struggle for 
freedom and the thought of freedom.” 
or. 

“It is our generation that has suffered through so many 
transformations into opposite and new tyrannies even after 
the old was overthrown and power won. It is to our genera- 
tion that what happens ‘the day after’ became so urgent. It 
is not a question of asking for a blueprint. It is the impera- 
tiveness for a philosophy that has as its goal not only the ** 
overthrow of the old system, but creation of the new that 
would be truly a classless, non-racist, non-sexist society of 
new human relations.... A new relationship of practice to 
theory demanded also that no single force of revolution tow- 
er above the others; all new forces of revolution had to be 
synthesized on the day after as well as the day of revolu- 
tion.” 

Dunayevskaya’s writings (except perhaps the most 
philosophically technical) impart that energy of joy in 
the struggle which is so essential as we continue, be- 
cause only through it can we imagine the conditions we 
would choose to live in, the quality of the society we ^ 
are trying to build. 

I will be teaching from her writings and continuing to 
draw on her for inspiration. I look forward to the “In 
Memoriam” issue of News & Letters, and I shall follow 
your on going work with great interest. I also am great- 
ly interested in seeing — as I hope we shall — the direc- 
tion of her thinking about the “Dialectics of Organiza- 
tion and Philosophy.” 

In sympathy and solidarity, 
Adrienne Rich 

Getting our heads back 

Chicago, III. — One of the things that so struck me 
about Raya Dunayevskaya when I first met her and 
News and Letters in 1969 when I was a young inde- 
pendent women’s liberationist was a phrase she used 
describing what we were doing: “Women are fighting to 
get their heads back.” That meant so much to me be- 
cause I felt that this society had told me in so many -* 
ways that women couldn’t think — that I couldn’t think. 

By the time I was 24 years old, I believed it. 

That is why Raya’s emphasis on self-development 
was always so important to me. When I moved to Chi- 
cago in 1976, I began to write women’s liberation col- 
umns for News & Letters and in 1980 Raya wrote me 
because she wanted me to expand my writing for the 
paper. She wrote me, “Just dig deep into yourself.” And 
“do not underestimate yourself.... just talk to yourself, 
and you will be surprised to find that once you begin 
answering yourself and seeing the dialectic, that is to 
say, whether one thing flows naturally from another, 
you will cQme up with the most brilliant columns.” She 
knew just what to say to someone who, even after 10 
years, was still fighting to get her head back. 

What was tremendously exciting about a relationship 
with her was that she saw our self-development as 
being more than us alone. We represented a movement 
to Raya so that my conversations with her let her know 
something about the Women’s Liberation Movement. 

Even my mistakes were useful and told her something, 
not because I was profound, but because of the intensi- 
ty and attitude Raya had to what I said and did. 

The fact that I represented a movement to Raya was 
not dehumanizing. On the contrary. I felt that I was el- 
evated, and that through my association with Raya I 
truly entered history, became a part of the movement 
in a unique way that would have been impossible with- 
out her. None of this was separated from her philoso- 
phy. It was the personal/human expression of the con- 
cept of the objectivity of subjectivity so that you always 
felt your self-development was not only for yourself, but «, 
by that development you could advance the whole 
movement for freedom. 

That is what Raya Dunayevskaya’s own self-develop- 
ment meant-— the self-development of the movement for 
freedom, indeed, the development of the very idea of 
what freedom is and will be. 

— Terry Moon, 
Women’s Liberation columnist, N&L 


Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

Today’s Women’s Liberation Movement has introduced new 
and unique aspects, previously raised neither by non-Marxists 
nor Marxists. But the very fact that the task remains unfin- 
ished points to the need to study further Luxemburg’s works 
both as feminist and as revolutionary. And that means grap- 
pling with Marx’s works, not just as “writings” but as a phil- 
osophy of revolution. To do anything short of that impedes the 
development of the Women’s Liberation Movement to its full 
potential as Reason as well as force... 

For precisely this reason we must turn to Marx — the whole 
of Marxn Without his philosophy of revolution, neither Wom- 
en's Liberationists nor the whole of humanity will have discov- 
ered the ground that will assure the success of the revolution. 

— From the Introduction, and Chapter VIII, "The Task 
That Remains to be Done: The Unique and Unfinished 
Contributions of Today’s Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment,” 1982. 
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‘Raya was a worker’s intellectual’ 


Dearborn, Mich. — As a sensitive young assembly 
worker at the Ford Rouge plant in the early 1970s, I be- 
came radicalized by the very nature of the production 
process. I encountered various left political groups 
which I sometimes checked out if their literature didn’t 
seem too extreme and “party” advocating. Even the 
“saner” ones usually repelled me as I got involved and 
got to know their beliefs and how they operated. 

When News & Letters was distributed at the plant 
gate, I found a radical paper that was different from the 
others. I began going to News and Letters meetings 
every month. The meetings were open and democratic, 
in which I felt a sense of belonging. The meetings were 
special to me also, because a revolutionary presence ra- 
diated from Raya. She made the labor movement seem 
alive in that she never was skeptical or pessimistic in 
her thoughts and speech, but instead inspired those 
about her. She helped us realize we have the potential 
and capability to change things for the better. 

She made philosophy and history interesting and 
understandable to average people. When she was not 
conversing with someone personally, she was speak- 
ing to us as a teacher, as one who enlightens others 
' with their gifted intellect. 

Raya’s intellect undeniably was one to enlighten and 

Making revolution real 

New York, N.Y. — I first heard Raya in 1976. Our 
shop steward had been fired and some friends told me 
Raya would have some ideas how to help. So I went to 
her talk at Queens College, so concerned about getting 
a lawyer. 

Everything Raya talked was revolution, revolution. I 
had heard of revolution before but it was abstract. Raya 
was taking revolution and putting it right at my feet, 
making it real! And I thought, what am I looking for a 
lawyer for? So I forgot at that time about a lawyer. 

From that time I decided to make a revolution in the 
U.S. I followed Marxist- Humanism from the time I 
heard Raya. The supervisor has often been very anxious 
to fire me, but has never gotten me out, because Raya’s 
ideas are there with me all the time, working with the 
mass of the people. — Runa, Latino worker 


Marxist-Humanist Archives 


The whole point is that Automation, as the new 
stage of production, has produced two opposite class 
reactions. On the one side stands not only the capital- 
ist but also the intellectual who thinks that all the 
productivity now comes from the machine, not man, 
that " scientism ” is classless. On the other side stands 
the proletariat who not only shows that Automation 
has not lightened labor, not only has created the ever 
lengthening line of the unemployed even though, for 
the moment, hidden by militarization and actual war, 
but, above all, tends further to separate the mental 
from the manual powers. He therefore asks: what kind 
of labor should man do? Why the division between 
mental and manual? How to reconstitute the wholeness 
of man? We concluded that it was not accidental that 
the ", backward worker,” not the advanced, party -mind- 
ed intellectual, even when he is a Marxist, raised the 
question of Humanism, made it the urgent question of 
the day. 

— Letters by Raya Dunayevskaya which accompa- 
nied Draft Chapters of Philosophy and Revolution 
Volume VII 1968- 197 3 — Objective Crises Com- 
pelling Theoretic Clarification of Revolution, 
Culminating in the Work Around Philosophy 
and Revolution, microfilm #4289 


Always deeper and lower 

Los Angeles, Cal. — As a Black worker, it is hard 
for me to believe Raya’s powerful “rank-and-file” pres- 
ence is no longer with us anymore. I can visualize Raya 
on a platform, speaking from her heart, with her hands 
waving, expressing her passion and love for freedom. It 
is hard to imagine that she is gone. 

She was a leader and founder of an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists. In a historic sense, I respect 
Raya for holding on to her rank-and-file sensitivity, 
which most "leaders” lose in their race to the fore- 
front of a movement. But Raya knew where ideas of 
freedom come from and held onto that concept of 
going lower and deeper into the most oppressed lay- 
ers of the population where the Idea of Freedom will 
take on its most concrete form. 

News and Letters Committees at its founding in 1955 
was created with a Black production worker, the late 
Charles Denby, as editor of the newspaper. I felt we 
were the only Marxist organization in the world to have 
this new beginning! 

This is part of the reason why I joined News and 
Letters Committees in 1979, on the basis of the Black 
Consciousness dimension as in a Frantz Fanon, and the 
labor struggle; but it took years before I consciously 
recognized my attraction to the Marxist- Hegelian dialec- 
tic that Raya pounded into our subconscious minds. 
Only then did I find the truth for Black and labor, 
which cannot be separated from a philosophy of revolu- 
tion which is internal to its existence, but must be made 
explicit and worked out for today. 

— Gene Ford, 
Los Angeles Local Committee 


educate, yet no matter what level of understanding 
workers entered her life, she was never condescending 
or aloof. She was approachable and truly listened. Our 
problems and difficulties she embraced as hers. Is this 
not an essence of being human? — to care. She gave a 
damn and then some. 

Raya was a worker’s intellectual, of and for working 
people, as are her works that will remain and be read 
by workers throughout the world, who seek solutions to 
the problems we mutually confront. 

My life and many, many others have benefited from 
her teachings for we can relate with people the world 
over as fellow beings in a truly human way. Help and 
understanding can strengthen the world labor move- 
ment far more than fear and hatred, and this, I feel, is 
how Marxist- Humanism is helping advance humanity 
universally. — Joseph Blough 



Raya Dunayevskaya with Yoshimasa Yukiyama, 
translator of Japanese edition of Marxism and 
Freedom , and Charles Denby, editor of News & 
Letters and author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, at the News & Letters 
Black/Red Conference, 1969. 

“The 75 years of Charles Denby’s life are so full of 
class struggles, Black revolts, freedom movements that 
they illuminate not only the present but cast a light 
even on the future... I first met Denby in 1948 when he 
had already become a leader of wildcats, a politico, 
but the talk I heard him give on tenant farming in the 
South and factory work in the North was far from 
being a political speech. Listening to him you felt you 
were witnessing an individual life that was somehow 
universal, and that touched you personally.” 

—Raya Dunayevskaya, Memorial issue for 
Charles Denby, Worker-Editor, November, 1983 


Staying on the trail 

Grand Forks, N.D. — I never met Raya — at least 
not that I recall and I gather that, if I had, I’d remem- 
ber her! — but I certainly had a good feel for her from 
News & Letters and from the very favorable assess- 
ments of others (Fred Thompson always spoke well of 
her). I join you in your sadness and in the renewal of 
your consistent commitment to effect democractically 
radical social change. 

1 have a good many thoughts these days on things 
and here are a couple: It takes a lot of strength and vi- 
sion to develop and maintain a position that is demo- 
cratic and genuinely radical and sensibly optimistic. 
Some people wind up on “the other side”; others retreat 
into a kind of tired liberalism; still others sour into a 
mesmerized-by-the-Reds kind of social democratic 
stance; a few others wind up in the old, totalitarian 
churches like the Communist Party. All of those are 
“easier” trails than the one that goes up to the Sun. 
Dunayevskaya took the tough trail of sunlight and 
flint — that of the genuinely libertarian and sensible rad- 
ical. There are never enough of those people and it’s 
tough to see the Raya D’s and Fred T’s pass through 
the fog and beyond. People like ourselves are now mov- 
ing into the voids left by our mentors, and it’s a mighty 
challenging and somewhat awesome responsibility. But I 
know that we all will keep right on going — joined al- 
ways by new, often younger faces — and the world is a 
better place, each age. 

— Solidarity, John Salter 


A true friend of labor 

Los Angeles, Cal. — When I heard the news that 
Raya Dunayevskaya had died, I thought to myself, 
“The greatest friend of the working class, of working 
people everywhere, has died.” To me, Raya could al- 
ways understand what a worker was saying. She often 
commented: “Everyone is ready to talk and to lead the 
workers, no one to listen.” Raya knew how to listen, she 
knew how to hear what workers were saying. 

I think that Raya’s first book, Marxism and Free- 
dom, is easier for workers to understand than for the 
intellectuals. It came out of the consciousness of work- 
ers and their struggle. The struggle at the point of 
production is a life-and-death struggle. Everything de- 
pends on the factory clock and the assembly line. 

Before I met Marxist-Humanism, my attitude was 
that the everyday struggle I went through working 
at General Motors was just a normal part of living, 
working and struggling and living, fighting to exist. 
But Raya helped me to see the meaning of my strug- 
gle, she helped me to understand my own self. 

When I read Chapter 1 of Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion on Hegel, I could just feel the scales peeling off my 
mental seeing. Hegel wrote: “Individualism that lets 
nothing interfere with its Universalism, that is, Free- 
dom.” What a lot of smog she looked through to be 
able to say that. This is what Marx developed, and then 
Raya for our age. 

I was always called a troublemaker all my life. I was 
always rebelling against everything I saw, anyone who 
told me what to do. I was always a fighter since when I 
was growing up as a Hillbilly in Hell-fer-Certain, Ken- 
tucky. And 1 saw that kind of kinship between Raya 
and myself. That helped give me the patience to stick 
with my self-development. 

To me as a worker, this Marxist-Humanist organiza- 
tion founded by Raya Dunayevskaya and Charles Den- 
by, is what all of history has been struggling toward, an 
organization where workers and intellectuals can come 
together and work out these new ideas, where each can 
become a whole human being, to free ourselves from 
this butchering, inhuman system. 

Now for the first time we are without Raya, It’s like 
we lost our navigator at sea. But all through the 1980s 
Raya was trying to help our self-development so we 
would all become navigators, Marxist-Humanist thinkers 
and activists. — Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

One for whom Marx lived 

New York, N.Y. — How ironic that Raya should 
have written, in her new introduction to her Notes on 
Hegel’s Phenomenology (see N&L, May 8, 1987) an 
unusually somber and foreboding note on the “darkness 
before the dawn.” How much darker it is suddenly 
without her clarity of thought, her cutting through 
“mind-forged manacles” on both sides of this nuclear 
world, her clear placing of workers — live human 
beings — at the center of theory. * 

It was Raya who showed us, in her restatement of 
Marx’s Capital for our age of Automation, Marxism & 
Freedom, that there was a whole proletariat, American 
as well as international, whose objective interest was to 
oppose the Vietnam War — and more, who had the ideas 
and capability to create the whole new society which up 
to then had seemed only a dream! 

As Marx in his day had broken with all socialists and 
communists to declare that the Silesian weavers’ revolt 
was a greater expression of freedom than the Magna 
Carta or the Bill of Rights, so we came to see that 
Raya, coming from the Left, had broken with all of 
what she called post-Marx Marxists to return to the hu- 
man being as. central, to show that the worker is a 
thinker. Only because she recognized how great is the 
workers’ own creativity could she also so forcefully 
stand for not letting these magnificent workers’ move- 
ments stand all alone, without the responsibility for rev- 
olutionaries to develop the meaning of these struggles. 

You always feel Marx was very, very much “alive” for 
Raya. I can only hope that, as we face the coming cris- 
es and revolts, we can learn to continue that kind of 
revolutionary dialogue with Marx and Raya through in- 
tense digging into the Body of Ideas she has left us, 
Marxist-Humanism. Never have the crises been so in- 
tense, nor the challenge so great. 

— John Marcotte, Workshop Talks columnist 


Marxism and Freedom 


This book aims to re-establish Marxism in its origi- 
nal form, which Marx called “ a thoroughgoing Natu- 
ralism, or Humanism.” 

Hitherto, the American roots of Marxism have re- 
mained hidden. It is known, although not widely, that 
Marx aided the North during the Civil War in the 
United States. Less well-known is the fact that the 
paths of the Abolitionists and Marx crossed at that 
time. What is not known at all is that under the im- 
pact of the Civil War, and the subsequent struggles for 
the eight-hour day, Marx completely reorganized the 
structure of his greatest theoretical work, Capital... 

This book covers the modem machine age from its 
birth in the Industrial Revolution to its present-day de- 
velopment in Automation... 

Three leading strands of thought are developed here: 
(1) The evolution of English political economy, French 
revolutionary doctrines, and German idealist (Hegeli- 
an) philosophy, in relation to the actual social develop- 
ment of the period of 1776 to 1831. (2) The development 
of Marxism in Marx’s day and since, in relation to the 
actual class struggles in the epoch of the Civil War in 
the United States and the Paris Commune, as well as 
World War I and the Russian Revolution. (3) The 
methodology of Marxism applied to the problems that 


arise from the trend towards state capitalism, on the 
one hand, and a movement for total freedom, on the 
other. The unity of theory and practice, which charac- 



terized the forty years of Marx’s maturity (1843-1883). 
is the compelling need of our own epoch. 

— from Introduction to first edition, 1957 
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A Post-World War II View of Marx’s Humanism, 1843-1883; 

Marxist-Humanism, 1950s-1980s 


by Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

The essay printed below is excerpted from an article sub- 
mitted in May, 1987 to East European colleagues for publi- 
cation. 

The two-fold problematic of our age is: 1) What hap- 
pens after the conquest of power? 2) Are there ways for 
new beginnings when there is so much reaction, so 
many aborted revolutions, such turning of the clock 
backward in the most technologically advanced lands? 

Self-emancipatory movements, both from the emer- 
gence of a whole new Third World which had won its 
independence from imperialism — Africa, Asia, Latin 
America, Middle East — as well as revolts within the 
Western world itself, articulated themselves as what I 
have called “a movement from practice that was itself a 
form of theory.” The ambivalence in the theoretical de- 
velopments persisted though they reached for a total 
philosophy. 

The world had hardly caught its breath from the dev- 
astation of World War II than already it was confronted 
with the birth of the nuclear age in the form of the A- 
bomb. Nor was the “high-tech” confined to war; it at 
once moved into production, first into the mines and 
then soon invading all of industrial production. The 
veiy first to battle automation were the U.S. miners on 
general strike in 1949-50 against the introduction of the 
continuous miner, which they called the “man killer.” 
What was new in this proletarian revolt was that, in- 
stead of just fighting unemployment and demanding 
better wages, the miners were posing totally new ques- 
tions about what kind of labor man should do, and why 
there was an ever-widening gulf between thinking and 
'doing. 

Three years later, we witnessed the first-ever uprising 
from within the Communist world, the East German 
Revolt, which had been preceded by Yugoslavia’s first 
act of national independence from Russia, and which 
was followed by revolts within the Vorkuta forced labor 
camps in Russia itself.... 

On October 23, 1956, a student youth demonstration 
in Budapest was fired upon. 1 Far from dispersing the 
young students, these were soon joined by the workers 
from the factories in the outlying suburbs. The Revolu- 



The 1956 Hungarian Revolution 


tion had begun in earnest. During the following 13 days, 
ever broader layers of the population revolted. From 
the very young to the very old, ..workers and intellectu- 
als, women and children, even the police and the armed 
forces — truly the population to a man, woman and 
child — turned against the top Communist bureaucracy 
and the hated, sadistic AVO (secret police). The Com- 
munist Party with more than 800,000, and the trade un- 
ions allegedly representing the working population, just 
evaporated. In their place arose Workers’ Councils, Rev- 
olutionary Committees of every sort — intellectuals, 
youth, the army — all moving away from the Single Par- 
ty State. Overnight there sprang up 45 newspapers and 
40 different parties, but the decisive force of the revolu- 
tion remained the Workers’ Councils.... 

The East European revolts seemed to be continuous. 
They expressed themselves most luminously in one form 
or another of Marxist Humanism: in Poland there ap- 
peared a work in 1957 called “Toward a Marxist Hu- 
manism”; in Yugoslavia there was a tendency that 
called itself “Marxist Humanism”; in 1968 in Czechoslo- 
vakia it was termed “Socialism with a Human Face.” 
The revolt has continued to this day in ever-new forms, 
such as Solidamosc in Poland today. Multi-forms of 
struggles for new human relations to free us from the 
limited choice of East or West circled the world. 

In the United States, the first full theoretical declara- 
tion of Marxist-Humanism was my work, Marxism and 
Freedom, 2 which declared the whole purpose of the 
work as “aiming to re-establish Marxism in its original 
form, which Marx called ‘a thoroughgoing Naturalism or 
Humanism,’ ....” 

In Latin America, the young Fidel Castro embraced 
Humanism in 1959. He said at that time, “Standing be- 
tween the two political and economic ideologies being de- 

1. For a report from the Central Workers Council of Greater Budapest, 
see The Review, Imre Nagy Institute, Brussels, No, 4, 1960. See also 
East Europe (New York), April 1959, for an “Eyewitness Report of 
How the Workers Councils Fought Kadar,” and Miklos Sebestyen, “My 
Experiences in the Central Workers’ Council of Greater Budapest,” in 
The Review, Vol III, No. 2, 1961. In my Philosophy and Revolution, 
from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (New Jersey: Humani- 
ties, 1982) see especially pp. 263-266, “Once Again, Praxis, and the Quest 
for Universality.” 

2. The first edition of Marxism and Freedom — from 1778 until To- 
day, published in 1957, had appended the first English translation of 
Marx's 1844 Humanist Essays and the first English translation of Lenin’s 
Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic. 


bated in the world, we are holding our own positions. We 
have named it Humanism, because its methods are human- 
istic ... this is a humanist revolution, because it does not de- 
prive man of his essence, but holds him as its aim.... This 
revolution is not red, but olive-green ,” 8 

I. New Passions and New Forces: The 1950s ’ 
Rediscovery of Marx ’s 1844 Humanist Essays 

Rather than a seeming accident, and far from being 
at best a remembrance of things past on the part of the 
Old Left, the 1950s’ rediscovery of Marx’s 1844 Human- 
ist Essays was altogether new, todayish, precisely be- 
cause it speaks to this age’s problematic — “What hap- 
pens after?” How could so great a revolution as the No- 
vember 1917 Russian Revolution, the only successful 
proletarian revolution in the world, which established 
the first workers’ state, degenerate into Stalinism? What 
happens after the conquest of power? 

Nothing like that was facing Marx and yet, by discov- 
ering a whole new continent of thought and of revolu- 
tion, which he had named “a new Humanism,” Marx 
had pointed to a direction beyond communism. In his 
break with capitalism, though he had singled out the 
proletariat as the revolutionary class, he expanded the 
need for totally new human relations by at once ques- 
tioning the capitalistic alienated concept of the 
Man/Woman relationship. Not only that. It was clear 
that the overthrow of private property capitalism would 
not end by overthrowing private property; it was as 
necessary to break with “vulgar communism.” Instead 
of either materialism or idealism, there would be a new 
unity of idealism and materialism: 

“Just as atheism, as transcendence of God, is the becom- 
ing of theoretical humanism, and communism, as transcen- 
dence of private property, is the vindication of actual hu- 
man living as its own property, which is the becoming of 
practical humanism, so atheism is humanism mediated by 
transcendence of religion, and communism is humanism me- 
diated by the transcendence of private property. Only by the 
transcendence of this mediation, which is nevertheless a 
necessary presupposition, does there arise positive Human- 
ism, beginning from itself. ”* 

In 1950, when the workers battled automation and 
raised the question of “What kind of labor?” a new 
stage of cognition appeared in the economic sphere. 
This, as we saw, was followed by political and social 
battles for truly new human relations. 

The emergence in our age of a new Third World, not 
only Afro-Asian but Latin American and Middle East, 
was no mere geographic designation, as massive and 
substantive as that was. Rather, Third World became 
synonymous both with new forces of revolution and 
with those new forces as Reason. These new revolution- 
ary forces — peasants as well as proletarians, Women’s 
Liberationists as well as youth anti-war activists — saw 
in that most exciting color, Black, so deep a revolution- 
ary dimension and so intense an internationalism im- 
bedded in their national liberation struggles that, far 
from being a “Third” World, it encompassed the whole 
world. 

The world of the 1960s, indeed, was aflame with re- 
bellion, North and South, East and West. The depth of 
the revolt that freedom fighters in East Europe un- 
leashed against the Communist totalitarians character- 
ized, as well, the new generation of revolutionaries in 
the West, rebelling against the bureaucratic, militaristic, 
capitalist- imperialist world they did not make. 

The African Diaspora meant not only South Africa 
but South U.S.A., and Black meant not only Africa — 
South, West, East and North — but also Latin America, 
including the Caribbean.... 5 

Black consciousness in the United States put Ameri- 
can civilization on trial. There is very nearly no end to 
the varied forms in which the Black Dimension ex- 
pressed itself. It was the Montgomery Bus Boycott, 6 
where the daily revolutionary activity — taking care of 
transportation, organizing meetings, holding marches, 
creating their own direct democracy in mass meetings 
three times a week — helped launch the Black Revolu- 
tion. 7 

A look at another new force — Women’s Liberation — 
will show that by the 1970s it had developed from an 
idea to a movement. Though it was itself faced with 
contradictions of class, race and culture, it had a deter- 
mining effect on the whole emancipatory process, 
whether this came from East or West, North or 
South.... 

The Youth, who have always been what Marx called 
the energizing force of every revolution, are now show- 
ing themselves not only as the most courageous but as 
those who are developing new ideas, new forms of or- 
ganization, and new relationships of theory to practice. 
Even the bourgeois press has had to note a new type of 
radical who goes from his classroom, whether in acade- 
mia or in an underground discussion club on Marx, di- 

3. See New Left Review, Jan.-Feb. 1961. 

4. Karl Marx, Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic, 1844. 

5. See Ngugi wa ThiongVs “Politics of African literature” and Rene 
Depestre’s “Critique of Negritude.” Both are included as appendices to 
Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black Thought by Lou Turn- 
er and John Alan (Chicago: News & Letters, 1986). In general, it is nec- 
essary to become acquainted with the underground press in South Afri- 
ca. The journal. News & Letters, publishes many uncensored articles 
and letters each issue as a “South African Freedom Journal.” 

6. See especially pp. 181-189 in Charles Denby’s Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal (Boston: South End Press, 1978). 

7. On the 100th anniversary of the Emancipation Proclamation, at the 
begining of the Black Revolution in the U.S., the National Editorial 
Board of News & Letters published American Civilization on Trial 
(Detroit: May 1963). A fourth, expanded edition was published in 1983, 
with a new Introduction on “A 1960s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa.” 


rectly into the mass demonstrations and battles — as is 
true right now in South Korea, South Africa, Haiti and 
the Philippines. 8 



Mass meeting, Montgomery Bus Boycott, 1956 


U. The Global Myriad Crises and 
Counter-Revolutions 

The counter-revolutions that we in the 1980s are now 
battling had been nurtured by the U.S. defeat in Viet- 
nam, because the U.S. had been operating on the grand 
imperial illusion of the 1970s that they supposedly could 
have both guns and butter. This was the lie; what the 
militarization actually produced was the global structur- 
al economic crisis of 1974-75. 

Marx’s greatest theoretical work, Capital, marched 
onto the present historic stage even among bourgeois 
ideologues, since there is no other way to understand 
today’s global economic crisis. Thus, Business Week 
(June 23, 1975) suddenly started quoting what Marx 
had said on the decline in the rate of profit as endemic 
to capitalism*.... 

The capitalists may not be ready to “agree” with 
Marx that the supreme commodity, labor-power, is the 
only source of all value and surplus value, but they do 
see the decline in the rate of profit compared to what 
they consider necessary to keep investing for expanded 
production in a nuclear world.... 

Inseparable from the continuing economic crises has 
been the extension of the U.S. imperialist tentacles, 
which came to a climax in the Spring 1986 imperial in- 
trusion into tjhe Gulf of Sidra and the actual bombing of 
the headquarters and the home of Col. Kadaffi. Without 
resting for a single instant, the U.S. continued with its 
raising of a counter-revolutionary army of mercenaries 
trying to overthrow the legitimate government of Nica- 
ragua. This series of outright invasions of other coun- 
tries began with the unprovoked invasion of Grenada in 
October 1983. 

The fact that the first shot of counter-revolution in 
Grenada was fired by the “revolutionaries” themselves, 
its army, politically and militarily headed by Gen. Aus- 
tin (plus Coal’d), demands that we take a deeper look at 
the type of revolution that erupted in Grenada in 
1979.... 

That first shot opened the road for the imperialist 
U.S. invasion that, it is true, lay in wait from Day One 
of the revolution. This, however, in no way absolves the 
“Party” of its heinous crime. The fact that Castro — 
though an “internationalist” who spelled out his solidar- 
ity in concrete acts such as sending Grenada doctors 
and construction workers, teachers as well as military 
advisers — nevertheless failed to develop the ideas that 
were at stake, left the masses unprepared for ways to 
confront the divisions within the leadership that were to 
have gory consequences. 

Instead of Castro focusing on a theory of revolution, 
he substituted and based himself on what he called the 
“principle of non-interference in internal affairs.” He 
proceeded to praise Bishop for adhering to that “princi- 
ple” by not asking for help in the leadership disputes — 
as if these were mere matters of “personality” and 
merely “subjective,” rather than the result of the objec- 
tive pull backward because the revolution itself was 
(continued on page 5) 


8. See both The New York Times, June 17, 1986, and Wall Street 
Journal, Feb. 26, 1987. 

9. See ray pamphlet, Marx’s Capitol and Today’s Global Crisis (De- 
troit: News & Letters, 1978). 
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barren of a philosophy. Castro disregarded the dialectics 
of revolution — that is to say, the digging into what was 
coming from below, the mass consciousness, its rea- 
soning. Instead, both he and the Grenadian leadership 
reduced the ideas of freedom to “subjective, personali- 
ty” matters. 

While the savage, unprovoked, long-prepared-for im- 
perialist invasion and conquest of Grenada makes it im- 
perative to never let go the struggle against U.S. impe- 
rialism until it is vanquished, it is urgent to face the 
retrogressive reality in the Left as welL 

This is exactly why, in the whole post-World War II 
period, Marxist Humanists have been raising new ques- 
tions on forms of battle, on the need for spontaneity, on 
the struggle against single-partyism; indeed, raising the 
whole question of what kind of philosophy can become 
the motivating force of all the contemporary struggles. 
The most acute expression of this was articulated by 
Frantz Fanon, who, while giving up his French citizen- 
ship to become an African revolutionary, at the same 
time critiqued the new leadership that arose with deco- 
lonization: “‘Leader’: the word comes from the English 
verb, ‘to lead,’ but a frequent French translation is ‘to 
drive.’ The driver, the shepherd of the people no longer ex- 
ists today. The people are no longer a herd; they do not 
need to be driven." Fanon further concretized his critique 
of the “Leader” and his cohorts who formed the domi- 
nant party: “The single party is the modem form of the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, unmasked, unpainted, un- 
scrupulous and cynical’’ His conclusion about the Afri- 
can revolutions was that: “This new humanity cannot do 
otherwise than define a new humanism both for itself and 
for others...." 10 

III. Once Again, Marx — This Time with Fo- 
cus on His Final Decade and on Our Age 

...It is urgent to turn once again to Marx, this time 
not to the young Marx and his “new Humanism,” nor 
to the mature Marx as a supposed economist, but to 
Marx in his last decade, when he discovered what we 
now call his “new moments” as he studied pre-capitalist 
societies, the peasantry, the women, forms of organiza- 
tion — the whole dialectic of human development. 

Because politicalization has, in the hands of the Old 
Left, meant vanguardism and program-hatching, we 
have kept away from the very word. It is high time not 
to let the “vanguard party to lead” appropriate the 
word, politicalization. The return is to its original mean- 
ing in Marx’s new continent of thought as the uprooting 
of the capitalist state, its withering away, so that new 
humanist forms like the Paris Commune, 1871, emerge. 
Marx himself was so non-vanguardist that, although the 
First International had dissolved itself, he hailed the 
railroad strikes spreading throughout the U.S. and cli- 
maxed by the 1877 St Louis General Strike, as both an 
elemented “post festum” to the First Workingmen’s In- 
ternational Association, and the point of origin for a 
genuine workers’ party. 

For that matter, the whole question of pre-capitalist 
societies was taken up long before that last decade. In 
the 1850s, for example, what inspired Marx to return to 
the study of pre-capitalist formations and gave him a 
new appreciation of ancient society and its craftsmen 
was the Taiping Revolution. It opened so many doors to 
“history and its process” that Marx now concluded that, 
historically-materialistically speaking, a new stage of 
production, far from being a mere change in property- 
form, be it “West" or “East,” was such a change in 
production-relations that it disclosed, in embryo, the 
dialectics of actual revolution. 

What Marx, in the Grundrisse, had defined as “the 
absolute movement of becoming” had matured in the 
last decade of his life as new moments — a multilinear 
view of human development as well as a dialectic dual- 
ity within each formation. From within each formation 
evolved both the end of the old and the beginning of 
the new. Whether Marx was studying the communal or 
the despotic form of property, it was the human resist- 
ance of the Subject that revealed the direction of re- 
solving the contradictions. Marx transformed what, to 
Hegel, was the synthesis of the “Self-Thinking Idea” 
and the “Self-Bringing-Forth of Liberty” as the emer- 
gence of a new society. The many paths to get there 
were left open. 

As against Marx’s multilinear view which kept Marx 
from attempting any blueprint for future generations, 
Engels’ unilinear view led him to mechanical positivism. 
By no accident whatever, such one-dimensionality kept 
him from seeing either the communal form under “Ori- 
ental despotism” or the duality in “primitive commu- 
nism” in Morgan’s Ancient Society. No wonder, al- 
though Engels had accepted Marx’s view of the Asiatic 
mode of production as fundamental enough to consti- 
tute a fourth form of human development, he had left it 
out altogether from his analysis of primitive commu- 
nism in the first book he wrote as a “bequest” of 
Marx — Origin of the Family. By then Engels had con- 
fined Marx’s revolutionary dialectics and historical ma- 
terialism to hardly more than Morgan’s “materialism.” 

In Marx’s revolutionary praxis, the germ of each of 

10. Frantz Fanon, Wretched of the Earth (New York: Grove Press, 
Evergreen Black Cat Edition, 1968), pp. 197, 316. See also my pamphlet 
Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the Afro- Asian 
Revolutions (1961 edition published by Left Group, Cambridge Univer- 
sity; new 1984 edition by News & Letters, Chicago). Consult also the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, “Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of 
Its World Development,” held by the Archives of Labor and Urban Af- 
fairs, Wayne State University, Detroit, and available from them on mi- 
crofilm, which includes my letters written from Africa, 1962. 


the “new moments” of his last decade was actually 
present in his first discovery. Take the question of the 
concept of Man/Woman, which he raised at the very 
moment when he spoke of the alienations of capitalist 
society and did not consider them ended with the over- 
throw of private property. This was seen most clearly in 
the way he worked during the Paris Commune and in 
the motions he made to the First International. One 
such motion at the 1871 London conference recommend- 
ed “the formation of female branches among the work- 
ing class.” The minutes recorded: “Citizen Marx adds.... 
The women... play an important role in life: they work 
in the factories, they take part in strikes, in the Com- 
mune, etc.... They have more ardour than the men. He 
adds a few words recalling the passionate participation 
of the women in the Paris Commune.” 11 

Nor was it only a question of the women. In a speech 
at this same London Conference of the First Interna- 
tional — Sept. 20, 1871 — Marx said: “The trade unions are 
an aristocratic minority. Poor working people could not be- 
long to them; the great mass of the workers who, because of 
economic development, are daily driven from the villages to 
the cities, long remain outside the trade unions, and the 
poorest among them would never belong. The same is true 
of the workers bom in London’s East End, where only one 
out of ten belongs to the trade unions. The farmers, the day 
laborers, never belong to these trade unions.” 12 

Or take the whole question of human development. 
Marx definitely preferred the gens form of development, 
where, he concluded, the communal form — whether in 
ancient society, or in the Paris Commune, or in the fu- 
ture— is a higher form of human development. The 
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point is that individual self-development does not sepa- 
rate itself from universal self-development. As Hegel put 
it: “individualism that lets nothing interfere with its 
universal ism, i.e., freedom.” 

While Marx considered the gens a higher form of hu- 
man life than class society, he showed that, in embryo, 
class relations actually started right there. Most impor- 
tant of all is that the multilinear human development 
demonstrates no straight line — that is, no fixed stages 
of development. 

The difficulty is that post-Marx Marxists were raised 
not on Marx’s Marxism, but on Engelsian Marxism — 
and that was by no means limited to Engels’ Origin of 
the Family. Rather, Engels’ unilinearism was organic — 
which is why we must start from the beginning. 

Marx’s Humanist Essays showed his multilinearism, 
his Promethean vision, whether on the concept of 
Man/Woman relationship, or the question of idealism 
and materialism, or the opposition not only to private 
property capitalism but what he called “vulgar commu- 
nism,” which is why he called his philosophy “a new 
Humanism.” 

These motifs are the red thread through his final dec- 
ade, as well. The Iroquois women, the Irish women be- 
fore British imperialism, the aborigines in Australia, the 
Arabs in Africa, Marx insisted in his Ethnological No- 
tebooks, 13 have displayed greater intelligence, more 
equality between men and women, than the intellectuals 
from England, the U.S., Australia, France or Germany. 
Just as he had nothing but contempt for the British 
scholars, whom he called “rogues,” “asses,” and “block- 
heads,” who were expounding “silliness,” so he made a 
category of the intelligence of the Australian aborigine, 
since the “intelligent black” would not accept the talk 
by a cleric about there being a soul without a body. 

How could anyone consider the very limited quota- 
tions from Marx that Engels used in the Origin of the 
Family as any kind of summation of Marx’s views? 
How could someone like Ryazanov think that those 
Ethnological Notebooks dealt “mainly with landowner- 
ship and feudalism?” In truth they contain nothing 
short of both a pre-history of humanity, including the 
emergence of class distinctions from within communal 
society, and a history of “civilization” that formed a 
complement to Marx’s famous section in Capital on the 
historical tendency of capitalist accumulation which 
was, as he wrote in answer to Mihailovsky, “only of 
Western civilization....” 

It was in his last decade, as he finished the French 
edition of Capital, that Marx wrote his Critique of the 

11. See La Premiere Internationale, Recueil et documents Vol. II, 
edited by Jacques Freymond, Publication de 1’Institut Universitaire de 
Hautes Geneva: Lib. Droz, 1962. 

12. Quoted in Padover, Saul, ed., On the First International (New 
York: McGraw Hili, 1973), p. 141. 

13. Lawrence Krader transcribed Marx’s Notebooks which were pub- 
lished as The Ethnological Notebooks of Karl Marx in 1972 (Assen: 
Van Gorcum). For my analysis, see my Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (New Jersey: Hu- 
manities, 1982). 


Gotha Program, on which Lenin’s profound revolution- 
ary analysis of the need to break up the state was 
based. Lenin failed, however, to say a word about what 
in Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program is the foun- 
dation of a principled proletarian organization, which 
led Marx to separate himself from the unity of the Eise- 
nachists (who were considered to be Marxists) and the 
Lassalleans. Nor was there any reference by Lenin to 
his own critique of What Is To Be Done?, Lenin’s main 
organizational document. 14 He thus disregarded the 12 
years of self-criticism during which he insisted that 
What Is To Be Done? was not a universal, but a tacti- 
cal question for revolutionaries working in Tsarist Rus- 
sia. Instead, it was made into a universal after the revo- 
lution. This set the ground for a Stalin — that is to say, 
for the problem that remains the burning question of 
our day: What comes after the conquest of power? 

It gives even greater significance to the question that 
Rosa Luxemburg raised both before the 1917 Russian 
Revolution and directly after. 15 “The revolution,” Luxem- 
burg wrote, “is not an open-field maneuver of the proletari- 
at, even if the proletariat with social democracy at its head 
plays the leading role, but is a struggle in the middle of in- 
cessant movement, the creaking, crumbling and displace- 
ment of all social foundations. In short, the element of 
spontaneity plays such a supreme role in the mass strikes in 
Russia, not because the Russian proletariat is ‘unschooled,’ 
but rather because revolutions are not subject to schoolmas- 
tering. ”* 6 

The dialectic of organization, as of philosophy, goes to 
the root of not only the question of the relationship of 
spontaneity to party, but the relationship of multilinear- 
ism to unilinearism. Put simply, it is a question of hu- 
man development, be it capitalism, pre-capitalism or 
post-capitalism. The fact that Stalin could transform so 
great a revolution as the Russian Revolution of 1917 
into a state bureaucracy tells more than just the isola- 
tion of a proletarian revolution in a single country. The 
whole question of the indispensability of spontaneity 
not only as something that is in the revolution, but that 
must continue its development after; the question of 
the different cultures, as well as self-development, as 
well as having a non-state form of collectivity — makes 
the task much more difficult and impossible to antici- 
pate in advance. The self-development of ideas cannot 
take second place to the self-bringing-forth of liberty, 
because both the movement from practice that is itself 
a form of theory, and the development of theory as 
philosophy, are more than just saying philosophy is ac- 
tion. There is surely one tldng on which we should not 
try to improve on Marx — and that is trying to have»a 
blueprint for the future. — May 1, 1987 


14. Lenin's many critiques of the concept of vanguardism and centralism 
during the development of Marxism in Russia were published in Russia 
as a pamphlet entitled Twelve Years. 

15. Lenin’s philosophic ambivalence had become so crucial for our age 
that I wrote a chapter with that as its title for my work, Philosophy 
and Revolution; the chapter, indeed, was published separately even be- 
fore the book itself was published. Its timeliness in the year 1970 opened 
many new doors for Marxist Humanism. Thus, I spoke to such widely 
different audiences as the Hegel Society of America and the first confer- 
ence of the young radical philosophers of Telos. The chapter was also 
published by Aut Aut in Italy and by Praxis in Yugoslavia... 

16. The whole question of Luxemburg as a revolutionary, as a theoreti- 
cian, as an unknown feminist, is developed in my work, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
cited above. 


I Native American view ... | 

Livingston, Montana — I first became involved 
with News and Letters Committees when I was asked 
to participate in the writing of the pamphlet Black, 
Brown and Red in 1975. I was interested in finding out 
what else was being written about the occupation of 
Wounded Knee. And I was excited to see that N&L was 
not only willing to let us write about what was happen- 
ing in our movement, but encouraged us to talk about 
what made the Indian struggle so great at that time. 

Raya talked about finding connections between Marx- 
ism and the Indian movement. At that time I felt this 
was an impossible task. It was not until I read Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philos- 
ophy of Revolution in 1982 that my mind began to 
change. I found the 12th chapter of that book to be the 
most difficult, but also the most important for the Indi- 
an movement, with its writing about Marx’s and Engels’ 
view of our society. 

I made copies of that chapter and sent them to peo- 
ple considered leaders of the American Indian Move- 
ment (AIM). I heard very little from them, but I did 
get a letter from a man on the Rosebud reservation in 
South Dakota who said he found a copy in the tribal 
office. He wanted to learn about Marxism and asked me 
about the Ethnological Notebooks. 

I sent the book to a man from my reservation — Fort 
Totten in North Dakota. He said we could learn from 
the Critique of the Gotha Program as Raya presented 
it. We need to remember that the Indian movement can 
get support from, and give support to, other movements, 
without giving up their own principles. 

There must be a time for grieving. I am doing that 
now. But the greatest challenge for me will be to try, 
through her Marxist-Humanist philosophy, to make a 
stronger and more cohesive movement, a movement 
with freedom ideas. In this way we can continue Raya’s 
wor k- — Shfeinfapfe Shcapwe 
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hear Dunayevskaya speak for herself from its pages: 
“Until the development of the totalitarian state the 
philosophic foundation of Marxism was not fully un- 
derstood. Only today is it possible to comprehend 
that Marx’s rejection of the Communism of his day 
was not a nineteenth century humanitarian adjunct 
to his scientific economic theories. Far from being a 
vulgar materialist, Marx based his new perspectives... 
on a realization that workers would seek universality 
and completeness in their actual social lives as prod- 
ucers. Because Communism was a mere rejection of 
private property. Communism to Marx was ‘not the 
goal of human development, the form of human socie- 
ty.’ Marxism is a theory of liberation or it is noth- 
ing..." (Marxism and Freedom, 1957, pp. 21-22) 
Dunayevskaya always stressed that all forward move- 
ment in society was characterized by “a single dialecti- 
cal process in both thought and activity.” At no time 
was that more true than in the decade of the 1950s, the 
moment of the birth of Marxist-Humanism as a world 
concept. Again let us hear Dunayevskaya describe that 
historic moment herself: 

“It was because the masses had found a new way to 
freedom that a new leap in cognition was possible... 
The revolt that erupted in East Germany in 1953 and 
came to a climax in 1956 in the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion was articulated also in new points of departure 
in theory. By the 1960s this was manifest not only in 
“the East," but also in “the West." It was as if He- 
gel’s Absolute Method as a simultaneously subjective - 
objective mediation had taken on flesh. Both in life 
and in cognition, “Subjectivity” — live men and wom- 
en — tried shaping history via a totally new relation- 
ship of practice to theory.” (Philosophy and Revo- 
lution, 1973, pp. 39, 42) 

THE 'BIOGRAPHY OF AN IDEA’ 

Throughout her life, Dunayevskaya often turned aside 
questions about her “life story,” insisting that the only 
biography that mattered was the “biography of an 
Idea.” It was only when Dr. Philip Mason,- Director of 
Wayne State University’s Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs, asked her for some “anecdotes” from her “early 
years” as part of a special lecture and exhibit of her life 
and work to be held in March 1985, that a search was 
begun for her documents of the 1920s and 1930s. And 
when those early documents were found, they revealed 
that the telling of the stories in no way violated her 
dedication to following through the “self-determination 
of the Idea.” She said at the lecture then: 

“Two points are involved in this remembrance of 
things past. One is that embedded in embryo in the 
past is the presence of the next step, whether or not 
one is fully conscious of it. Two is that the presence 
of the future inherent in the ‘here and now’ charac- 



Raya Dunayevskaya at W.S.U. Archives Lecture, 
March, 1985 


terizes also the first instinctual reaction which is 
philosophically called ‘first negation.’ What makes 
you move to the second negation creates a new hu- 
mus for future development.” (News & Letters, 
April 1985, p. 8) 

The “humus” in the remembrance of Raya’s early 
years begins with her experience as a “child of the Rus- 
sian Revolution,” brought to the United States at age 
12, settling in an immigrant neighborhood in Chicago, 
and quickly setting out to join “American Bolsheviks” 
to help make an American Revolution. She was elated 
when, more than 60 years later, the words of the “alter- 
native version” of the Pledge of Allegiance she had 
written in 1923 were located. Before the words could be 
read to her, she recited them from memory: “I pledge 
allegiance to the workers’ Red Flag/ And to the cause 
for which it stands/ One aim thruout our life/ Freedom 
to the working class!” And she described the first strike 
she ever led — the 1924 Cregier Elementary School walk- 
out, in protest against corporal punishment and anti- 
Semitism. From her earliest period in the revolutionary 
movement, the Black Dimension was central to Raya’s 
activity and thought. In the 1920s, she wrote book re- 
views for the Negro Champion and participated in the 
work of the American Negro Labor Congress. 

Expelled from the youth group of the Communist 
Party in 1928, she joined the Trotskyist movement. The 
1930s were filled with activity, with her participation in 
the San Francisco general strike of 1934 and support for 
striking Black sharecroppers in 1936. In 1937 Dunayev- 
skaya travelled to Mexico to become Russian-language 
secretary to Leon Trotsky. During her period at Coyoa- 
can, Trotsky and his staff had to face both the chal- 


lenges of the Spanish Revolution and the fight against 
the Moscow Frame-Up Trials. Stalin was attempting to 
tie Trotsky and other leaders of the Russian Revolution 
to Hitler, while secretly negotiating with Hitler himself. 

She broke with Trotsky at the time of the 1939 Hit- 
ler-Stalin Pact, opposing his view that Russia was a 
“workers’ state though degenerate.” Determined to work 
out what had actually happened to the Russian Revolu- 
tion, she plunged into both a study of the Russian econ- 
omy of the 1930s from original sources, and dug into 
Marx’s archives — what were known only as “Preparato- 
ry works for the writing of The Holy Family,” but 
which later became known as Marx’s 1844 Humanist 
Essays. She concluded that Russia had become a “state- 
capitalist society,” and saw in it a new world stage of 
capitalist oppression. That theory was developed while 
Dunayevskaya (under the party name of Freddie For- 
est) was co-leader with C.L.R. James (J.R. Johnson) of 
the State-Capitalist Tendency within Trotskyism. Yet 
even this theory of state-capitalism — which was never 
merely economic analysis, but was permeated with a 
humanist dimension — did not fully reach to the philoso- 
phy of revolution that Dunayevskaya was driving for. 

THE PHILOSOPHIC POINT: 

1953 BREAKTHROUGH ON 
HEGEL’S ABSOLUTES 

The single dialectic in thought and in action exploded 
dramatically in the events of 1949-50. At one and the 
same time, Dunayevskaya’s translation of Lenin’s 1914 
“Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic” and her partici- 
pation in the 1949-50 coal miners’ general strike, laid 
the ground for different ways of thinking. Of all Marx- 
ists, only Lenin had returned to the philosophic founda- 
tions of Marxism as a guide to action at the outbreak of 
World War II, Dunayevskaya’s study of the Philosophic 
Notebooks Lenin wrote in 1914, which she called “a 
great divide” in Marxism, convinced her to deepen her 
own studies of the dialectic. It was precisely at this mo- 
ment that coal miners striking against automation 
raised the totally new question: “What kind of labor 
should man do?” The experience of looking back on the 
work of that 1949-50 period in 1984— -after a lecture in 
Morgantown, West Virginia, where the strike had been 
centered — offered new insights about those years. As 
Dunayevskaya put it: 

“The telling of (the story) today shows that it was in 
our activities in that historic 1949-50 strike — where 
our theoretical and practical work were insepara- 
ble— that we find the roots of what became the whole 
body of ideas we call Marxist-Humanism.” (The 
Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S., 1984, p. 
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FROM THE RANKS OF LABOR, BLACKS, WOMEN, YOUTH... 


It was only this morning that I got 
the news of the passing away of Raya. I 
was shocked. Even now I cannot imag- 
ine her gone. Raya, though not with us 
physically, is there, will always be 
there, in our hearts, in her ideas and all 
the works she left behind, a legacy to 
us all. Through Raya, Marxist-Human- 
ism has come into its own and it is the 
banner around which freedom and 
peace can be won in the world. 

Phyllis Ntantala 
South African exile 
* * » 

I never met Raya. But I have read a 
little of what she wrote, and I have 
come to know the group she founded, 
News and Letters Committees. It was a 
shock to me when I heard that she 
died. As a striking P-9 Hormel worker, I 
have met just about every group on the 
Left. But the other Left groups, all the 
parties, are really on the side of the bu- 
reaucrats, not the rank-and-file. They 
want to be in control of something too. 
News and Letters is different: you’re 
not trying to take control and run peo- 
ple’s lives for them. Raya spent her life 
trying to make something better for hu- 
manity. 

P-9 striker 
Austin, Minn. 

It is with profound sorrow and deep- 
est regrets that I write you today. I 
want to extend to the News & Letters 
staff my deepest condolences. I enclose 
an article I just wrote for a book titled 
Wild Women in the Whirlwind: Cul- 
ture and Politics of the Renaissance 
in Afra- American Writings. In it I ac- 
knowledge my debt to Raya for her per- 
spicacity in recognizing and publicizing 
Black female leaders as vanguards in 
liberation movements. It has been inspi- 
rational. Raya’s work and her person 
have made us all so very much richer 
intellectually and spiritually on the 
global level. We must all work harder 
so that her legacy will thrive. 

Gloria Joseph 
Christiansted, Virgin Islands 
* * * 

I was saddened to learn of Raya’s 
death. We met in New York City dur- 
. , ing her speaking tour in 1983, and I im- 


mediately felt an affinity toward a kin- 
dred spirit. I especially admire her for 
her emphasis on the role of women in 
revolution, and in the evolution of polit- 
ical struggle. I regret I was unable to 
spend more time with her. 

Katherine Davenport 
San Francisco 

* * -♦ 

Raya Dunayevskaya has gone, yet I 
don’t totally realize what she has meant 
to us. My eyes are just opening up and 
I’m trying to find my place in the strug- 
gle. So there’s going to be a time when 
I wish she were around to ask her a 
question. A event like Howard Beach 
bothered me, but I didn’t have an out- 
let to discuss it. That is when I began 
reading American Civilization on Trial 
in a study group. It’s not just a pam- 
phlet, when you have people to discuss 
it with, and explore ideas about what 
can be done using her philosophy. 

Recent graduate 
New York 

* ♦ * 

It is with great sorrow that we learn 
of the death of Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Hers has been an exceptional and semi- 
nal contribution to the ideas of our 
times, and her absence will be felt from 
now on. Personally, I admire her great 
and original mind. I would like to con- 
tribute to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Memorial Fund as soon as Extramares, 
our new international magazine of arts 
and letters, gets off the ground. 

Cecilia Bustamante 
Peruvian feminist, 

Director, "Extramares” 
Austin, Texas 

* * * 

Although I’ve only become familiar 
with a small portion of her work, it’s 
apparent that Comrade Dunayevskaya 
has done much for the liberation of 
working people from their oppression. 
Her faith was that working people 
wanted and were worthy of freedom. 
Her concern was that we all be better 
equipped to understand our situation so 
that we could know best how to change 
the system. 

Jake Edwards, 
packinghouse worker 
Iowa 


It is with profound regret that I 
learned of Raya’s death — but I know 
that her spirit will be carried on in her 
writings of, and understanding of 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution. When 
I first met Raya I was an activist in 
Black struggles, working with the Pan- 
thers, and thought of myself as a ‘left’ 
Black Nationalist. Her insight into the 
philosophy of revolution, which I, as a 
Black person, found to be of the great- 
est importance, pointed to the role 
Blacks play in the struggle for Freedom. 

Aaron Chapman 
San Francisco 

* * * 

It was a great shock to hear of the 
death of Raya Dunayevskaya. Her 
work, of course, will live on. On behalf 
of the staff of Labour /Le Travail and 
of the Committee on Canadian Labour 
History, let me extend our deep condo- 
lences, while at the same time noting 
our shared hopes for a realization of her 
aims and aspirations. 

Gregory S. Kealey 
Editor, "Labour/ Le Travail” 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
* * * 

As a new reader of N&L my knowl- 
edge of Raya Dunayevskaya is limited 
to reading a few of her columns and the 
first three chapters of Marxism and 
Freedom. Having considered myself a 
humanist, I was glad to find the door 
opened to Marixst-Humanism. In a few 
short chapters she has broadened both 
my philosophical horizons and my 
knowledge of Marx. I will do my best to 
make,, her works known to others. 

New subscriber 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

* * * 

Beyond the shadow of doubt, Raya 
was a great woman. She made Marxist 
history live again in the pages of News 
& Letters, and all of her writings rev- 
ealed to us a new way of life under 
Marx’s banner of freedom. American 
Civilization on Trial still speaks to me, 
and I can still hear Charles Denby tell- 
ing me that this is a great pamphlet. 
Surely there is. no greater gift to hu- 


A 


Responses from Re, 


mankind than Marx’s philosophy. Raya 
explained it in all she wrote and raised 
the new banner of freedom in the phil- 
osophy of Marxist-Humanism. 

John Allison 
Detroit 




FROM SOCIALIST FRIENDS... 

We are saddened to learn of the 
death of Raya Dunayevskaya. Raya 
represented a generation of revolution- 
ary socialists who linked the best tradi- 
tions of the Russian Revolution, and 
the powerful upsurges of workers in the 
U.S. and internationally, to the new 
struggles for freedom in the 1960s, 1970s 
and ’80s. The work of Raya and others 
like her educated a new generation of 
activists in the importance and the 
power of revolutionary ideas when em- 
bodied in the activity of mass move- 
ments, an understanding which is at the 
heart of Marxism. Her death is a loss to 
all of us committed to the worldwide 
struggle for socialism from below. 

"Solidarity” Coordinating Committee 

Detroit 

The death of Raya Dunayevskaya 
came the same day as an earthquake. 
For those who knew of her contrib- 
utions to understanding the struggle for 
human liberation, the quieting of her 
voice was a shock. She spoke the truth 
which caused tremors of hope in the 
oppressed and of fear and rage in those 
who side with oppression. She was a 
revolutionary socialist whose dedication 
to the victory of worker control in prod- 
uction did not blind her to oppressions 
of race and sex, but rather showed how 
liberation was to proceed for all togeth- 
er. Her insights into the need for new 
forms of organiztion and a philosophy 
of revolution will continue to challenge 
i all who would draw any tactical peace 
with any form of oppression... 

Abraham Bassford, Sec’y 
Socialist Patty* of Illinois 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


Raya Dunayevskaya, Founder of Marxist-Humanism 


When Stalin died in March 1953, so overjoyed was 
Raya that she felt an “incubus” had been removed from 
her brain. She deepened her studies of Hegel, finally 
taking a week off from organizational work in May 1953 
to plunge directly into a study of Hegel’s Absolutes. In 
the letters which she wrote expressing her excitement at 
the new discoveries, Hegel, Marx and Lenin were still 
so alive for Raya that she carried on a veritable battle 
of ideas with Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks, as she 
commented on the final chapter of Hegel’s Science of 
Logic, “The Absolute Idea”: 

“I am shaking all over for we have come to where 
we part from Lenin. I mentioned before that, al- 
though in the approach to the Absolute Idea, Lenin 
had mentioned that ‘Man’s cognition not only reflects 
the objective world, but creates it,’ but that within 
the chapter he never developed it.” (Letter of May 
12, 1953, included in Dunayevskaya Archives, 
#1802) 

Dunayevskaya then refused to stop where Lenin 
stopped, and simply applaud Hegel's “stretching a hand 
to materialism.” Instead she argued with Lenin as 
though he were right in the room with her: 

“My dear Vladimir Ilyich... you didn’t have Stalinism 
to overcome, when transitions, revolutions, seemed 
sufficient to bring the new society. Now everyone 
looks at the totalitarian one-party state: that is the 
new which must be overcome by a totally new revolt 
in which everyone experiences ‘absolute liberation.’” 
(Archives, #1803) 

Dunayevskaya’s grappling with the todayness of He- 
gel’s Absolutes convinced her not to stop with “Abso- 
lute Idea” in the Science of Logic, but to go on to the 
final three syllogisms of “Absolute Mind” in the Philos- 
ophy of Mind. Those three final syllogisms were added 
by Hegel only in the last year of his life. Out of her 
study of both “Absolute Idea” and “Absolute Mind,” 
Dunayevskaya found a dual movement — a movement 
from practice that is itself a form of theory and a move- 
ment from theory which is reaching for philosophy. He- 
gel’s final syllogism, she argued, is really no syllogism at 
all, but the “Self-Thinking Idea,” “the self-determina- 
tion of fact, reason and reality, self-developing toward 
the ideal.” Here philosophy fully reaches for the “action 
of cognition.” 

Dunayevskaya’s breakthrough in her 1953 letters was 
itself extended in 1973 in her book, Philosophy and 
Revolution, with the creation of the category, “Abso- 
lute Negativity as New Beginning.” There she pointed 
to Absolute Negativity inherent in all of Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes, and argued that “whereas these Absolutes are 
usually analyzed as ‘ends’... this author views them as 


new points of departure.” (Philosophy and Revolution, 
1973, pp. xvi-xvii) 

The philosophic point, which governed all the concre- 
tizations of Dunayevskaya’s life and work in the more 
than three decades that followed, resides in those May 
1953 letters on Hegel’s Absolutes— whether that concre- 
tization be any of her voluminous writings, or the total- 
ly new type of organization she was attempting to 
found. Indeed, even in the last weeks of her life, she re- 
turned to these 1953 letters once more, as part of her 
study of the “Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy” 

FOUNDING OF A 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ORGANIZATION 

Thus, when the Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes were 
written in 1953, Dunayevskaya tested all previous theo- 
ries and seached for new beginnings in the activity of 
the masses. She felt that the incubus that had been lift- 
ed from her brain with Stalin’s death must have affect- 
ed the workers in Russia and East Europe as well. Six 
weeks after the letters were written, the East German 
workers burst forth in the first of the East European re- 
volts, challenging not only Russian domination and 
their own rulers, but all established categories of 
thought in Marxism. Although it was to take nearly two 
years, it was this breakthrough on Hegel’s Absolutes 
which led to Dunayevskaya’s break with C.L.R. James, 



Raya, 1957 


the break-up of the State-Capitalist Tendency, and the 
founding of News and Letters Committees in 1955. 

It was the ramifications of the dual movement she 
saw within the Absolute — from practice and from theo- 
ry — that were developed concretely in the establishment 
of News & Letters, whose editor was a Black prod- 
uction worker, Charles Denby, author of Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, and in the creation 
of a column by Dunayevskaya within this worker-edited 
paper, on philosophic/political questions. Charles Denby 
had been the colleague with whom Dunayevskaya, in 
1953, had discussed the impact of Stalin’s death on 
American workers. And it was Denby who reported to 
Raya what workers in his auto plant were saying: “I 
have just the man to fill Stalin’s shoes — my foreman.” 

The first assignment of the newly-formed Committees 
to their National Chairwoman, Raya Dunayevskaya, 
was the completion of the book she had been laboring 
on for 10 years — Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 
until Today. And the first publication issued by those 
Committees contained Dunayevskaya’s translation of 
Lenin’s “Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic” and her 
1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes. 

The enduring attraction of all of Dunayevskaya’s 
works has been seen not only in their many editions in 
Italian, Japanese, Spanish, French and German, as well 
as in English, but in the way revolutionaries in the 
midst of struggle have found in them new perspectives 
for their own movements. That was true in her 1962 
trip to Africa with her Nationalism, Communism, 
Marxist-Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 
in hand. She challenged all to see that the needed phil- 
osophical basis for their rejection of both superpowers — 
the U.S. and Russia — was the Humanism of Marx. 

Iranian revolutionaries translated portions of Marx- 
ism and Freedom into Farsi in 1979 as they struggled 
to work out how to fight Khomeini’s usurpation of then- 
revolution against the Shah. Raya’s books have been 
circulated underground as well, in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, South Korea and South Africa, China and Chi- 
le. Chinese dissidents, during Mao’s Cultural Revolution 
of the 1960s, created underground editions of her essay 
on “The Challenge of Mao Tse-Tung.” 
DUNAYEVSKAYA’S HERITAGE 
AND HER CHALLENGE 

Raya’s participation in the struggles and ideas of 
rank-and-file workers, youth. Black activists and wom- 
en’s liberationists drew responses which extended over 
her entire life: 

• Just three months ago, meatpacking workers fight- 
ing Reaganism and concessionary contracts, told News 

(continued on page 10) 
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FROM SCHOLARS... 

I had hoped to meet Raya at one of 
the Hegel Society of America confer- 
ences, but unfortunately we never met. 
Although our interests lay in different 
fields, we shared a common interest in 
Hegel, and it gave me great pleasure to 
receive her complimentary comments 
on my translations. She was an indomi- 
table and tireless fighter for a true ap- 
preciation of Marx, and she must have 
been a great inspiration to her col- 
leagues and students. 

Arnold V. Miller 
Cirencester, England 

* * * 

I regret very much the sudden pass- 
ing of Raya Dunayevskaya, an out- 
standing humanist. It was a real honor 
for me to have met her personally. Her 
writings were a source of inspiration for 
me. 

Hanna Batatu 
Virginia 

* * * 

With all of Raya’s wonderfully decent 
soul, and with her admirable balanced 
appreciation of American democracy in 
its hope and so often its achievements, 
this day (July 4) seems to be a good 
one to celebrate her life and works. In- 
dependence Day! What a great slogan 
for Raya Dunayevskaya every day. I 
shall hope that more women and men 
will come to read, ponder, and exercise 
their minds and hearts over her books. 

Robert S. Cohen 
Center for Philosophy and 
History of Science 
Boston University 
* * * 

I have great esteem and admiration 
for the life, the work and the thought of 
Raya Dunayevskaya. She knew how to 
cross the desert without losing hope. 
Her death leads us to discover how in- 
dispensable she was to us all. 

Edgar Morin 

Ecole des Hautes Etudes 

Paris, France 


...AND FROM FRIENDS OF MARXIST- HUMANISM AROUND THE WORLD 


The death of Raya Dunayevskaya 
was the occasion of great sadness for 
us. We feel that the peoples of the 
“Third World”, and all humanity, have 
lost a good loving friend and a great 
thinker. 

We were introduced to Raya’s writ- 
ings sometime last year and have been 
reading and discussing them since. The 
relevance and applicability of these 
writings to our Iranian society are as- 
tounding. We only regret the fact that 
our revolutionary movement is still so 
unfamiliar with Raya’s thought. We 
firmly believe that unless our revolu- 
tionary movement rids itself of vulgar 
Marxism and arms itself with Marxism 
as a theory of human liberation, a revo- 
lutionary victory will not be forthcom- 
ing. Raya will always live among us. 

Organization of Iranian 
Democrats Abroad 
Chicago 

* * * 

I first saw the news of Raya’s death 
in the [Manchester] Guardian, which 
mentioned it in an article about Leon 
Trotsky. That the Guardian should de- 
scribe her as “former secretary to Leon 
Trotsky”, not “founder of Marxist-Hu- 
manism,” underlines the fact that her 
work is still largely unrecognized. I am 
confident that in time she will be recog- 
nized as the great Marxist thinker of 
the period from the 1940s through the 
1980s. But the recognition will not come 
automatically, it depends on our task of 
projecting and developing Marxist-Hu- 
manism. Richard Bunting 

' Oxford, England 
* * * 

When I came back from my trip to 
Bihar, I got the sad news of Raya’s 
death. There are people who should 
never die and Raya is surely one of 
them. In fact they don’t die — their life 
and spirit continues on in those who 
loved them and can carry on their work 
and ideas. Raya’s contribution to revo- 
lution and to a new humanity was very 
deep. Now it’s our turn to take up the 
task. As you say: “we have to proceed 
together down the untrodden path.” 

Women’s Liberationist 
Bombay, India 


It is hard to believe. I find no words 
indeed. Raya’s death is more terrible 
than you perhaps imagine. This rare 
woman I knew only through her writ- 
ings personified the vision of freedom 
and social equality for which I see no 
equal. I am with you and the whole 
“family”, and if only as a shadow, I’ll 
stand there with you on July 25 at the 
Memorial meeting. All of us will conti- 
nue with Raya’s work. That is what all 
of us owe to her and her memory. That 
is all I can say at the moment. Still 
overwhelmed by the news. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Czechoslovakia 


It was with sorrow bordering on 
shock that I read your statement an- 
nouncing the death of Raya Dundfyev- 
skaya on June 9. I had only met Raya 
once, but had for a long time been 
deeply interested in and impressed by 
her work, both theoretical, and in prac- 
tical terms of sustaining and strengthen- 
ing News and Letters Committee^. Her 
commitment to a particular strand of 
Marxist theory and praxis, Marxist-Hu- 
manism, is sorely needed, both in the 
United States and in the world at-large. 

Arieh Lebowitz 
Editor, Israel Hori zons 
New York 


* * * 

I don’t know how to express my 
shock and deep sense of loss at Raya’s 
passing away. I love and admire her. 
She possessed that rare combination of 
great intellect and selfless love for the 
exploited working people. 

Chinese dissident in exile 
California 

* * * 

I am surprised to hear about the 
death of Raya Dunayevskaya. I regret 
having delayed my translation of her 
book Philosophy and Revolution. 
Though I couldn’t publish this transla- 
tion before her death, I will make ef- 
forts to complete the translation and to 
realize its publication in Japan. I will 
send some money for the memory of 
Raya. 

Isao Nishida 
Yokohama, Japan 

* * * 

I want to express my sorrow and 
sympathy with all of you who loved 
Raya for her being an exceptional hu- 
man being, respecting her as well as a 
devoted Humanist Marxist and demo- 
cratic socialist. It is a great loss of both 
a dear friend and a passionate philoso- 
pher who did not spare her talent and 
energy when advocating humanism and 
freedom, not only as individual values, 
but as the substantial principles upon 
which alone it is possible to create a 
better life suited to all individuals and 
peoples. 

Zagorka Golubovic 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia 


» » * 


Thank you for the sad news about 
Raya’s death. I offer sincere condolenc- 
es, personally and on behalf of Thesis 
Eleven. The next issue of our journal 
will carry an appropriate obituary for 
her. 


Peter Beilharz 
Melbourne. Australia 


TO LIVE UP TO HER LEGACY’ 

To say that I am shocked, stunned, 
distressed would be to grossly under- 
state the impact of the news of Raya’s 
death, an impact intensified by my as- 
sumption that she was immortal, that 
death was not for her. Of all persons 
I’ve had the privilege of knowing in my 
life, only Martha Graham could match 
Raya in her uncompromising dedication 
to a vocation. I use the term advised- 
ly — a dancer to her art, Raya to the 
one great cause to which all her causes 
were ancillary — the betterment of hu- 
mankind. 

Richard Huett 
Tarrytown, New York 
* * * 

When I tell others about Raya Du- 
nayevskaya, I usually refer to her as 
the youngest woman I know. Certainly 
she has never been younger than in her 
most recent lectures on youth and in 
the new look she has taken at her own 
critique of Lenin’s philosophy. I hope to 
live up to her legacy. 

Tim B. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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Black Dimensions, 1920s-1980s, national and international 

Washington, D.C. 


Marxist-Humcmist Archives 


San Francisco, Cal.— I first met Raya Dunayev- 
skaya a half century ago when I attended a series of 
lectures sponsored by the Socialist Party on “The New 
Deal and the Negro.” This may not be the exact title of 
those lectures, but it was essentially what those lectures 
were all about — held in a hall on 14th St. in the North- 
west section of Washington, D.C. At that time, I consid- 
ered myself to be part of a “new generation of radical- 
ized Black youth” and came to those lectures both be- 
cause of the subject matter and the fact that they were 
featuring a speaker from Howard University. 

I can still remember the experience of climbing the 
steep stairs from the lobby of that hall through a set 
of double doors that opened into the main auditori- 
um, and just to the right, there was Raya Dunayev- 
skaya standing in front of a table piled with radical 
literature, engaged in an animated discussion with 
several people. On the wall behind the table was a 
colorful display of large Spanish Civil War posters, 
mostly of CNT (National Confederation of Workers) 
origin. 

Eventually Henry Payne, a Black friend and a former 
“walking delegate” for the IWW (Industrial Workers of 
the World) in the South, introduced me to Raya. My 
first impression was mildly skeptical. I thought that she 
was a small, friendly, white radical literature agent sell- 
ing Marxist pamphlets. I had encountered many of 
those people before in Roosevelt’s “New Deal? 

From Chicago to Harlem 

Chicago, III. — The Marxism that Raya Dunayev- 
skaya articulated made its first appearance in the Black 
dimension. Chicago was no simple accident of- location 
for Raya in the radical days of the 1920s when the 
Palmer Raids, Black migrations from the South and the 
Garvey Movement made the Americanization of the 
-* Russian Revolution more than a vision. For her it 
meant the unorthodox practice, as an immigrant radical 
youth on Chicago’s Near West Side, of working with the 
newly founded American Negro Labor Congress and its 
newspaper, the Negro Champion, and with Lovett Fort- 
Whiteman, their national organizer and editor. She was 
there, in other words, at the birth of “Black Marxism” 
in the U.S. Moreover, it was the Black dimension of 
American society which, she always held, “made me see 
how much America needed a revolution.” 

Location — this time Washington, D.C. — had a special 
significance for Raya Dunayevskaya in the 1930s De- 
pression America. It was the Black intellectual center, 
with Howard University and Carter G. Woodson’s Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History as its 
academic pivots. It was also a city where Jim Crow was 
still very much alive. 

The year 1941 marked the beginning of the State- 
Capitalist Tendency with C.L.R. James. But while the 
debates over the state-capitalist theory are what gener- 
ally get singled out as Dunayevskaya’s contribution in 
this period, it is her original studies in what was then 
called the “Negro Question” that contained in embryo 
the new subjective principle that now began to deter- 
mine Dunayevskaya’s search for an indigenous Marxism- 
"* Harlem, and quite singularly the Schomburg Li- 
brary, was the Black intellectual location of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s theoretical labors on the "Negro 
Question” during World War n and in the immediate 
post-war period. The Schomburg Library was where 
she wrote such pathbreaking essays as "Marxism 
and the Negro Problem” (1944 and 1946) where Le- 
nin’s thesis on self-determination of nations is com- 
prehensively applied to the Black struggle for the 
first time; "Negro Intellectuals in Dilemma” (1944) 
which critiqued both Gunnar Myrdal’s An American 
Dilemma and the Black intellectuals who worked 
with him (many of whom Dunayevskaya had known 
during the Depression); "Negroes in the Revolution: 
The Significance of Their Independent Struggles” 
(1945) that polemicized against the leading Black pol- 
itico in the Workers Party, Ernest Rice McKinney; 
and "Industrialization and Urbanization of the Neg- 
ro” (1946, 1948) which provided an early Marxist 
analysis of the process of Black proletarianization. 

It was there, in Harlem of the mid- 1940s, that a new 
dimension made its appearance in the “Negro Ques- 
tion” — Africa. At a meeting held at the Schomburg 
right after the war and sponsored by the NAACP to 
discuss the question of what attitude to have toward 
the newly-forming United Nations, Dunayevskaya took 
public exception to the speech that W.E.B. DuBois had 
given at the meeting in which he admonished the Afri- 
cans to look toward the UN for their independence 
from colonialism. Dunayevskaya argued fervently 
against such a course and received immediate support 
from the Africans present when she said that the Afri- 
cans could expect nothing from an imperialist-dominat- 
ed UN except more colonialism. 

Her next encounter with Africa was not with its intel- 
lectuals but with its masses in motion. Revolutionary 
Africa came to Dunayevskaya in the form of a “magnifi- 
cent Camerounian” she met in Paris when she was on 
an organizational tour. He told her of whole villages 
turning out, “to a man. woman and child,” to mass 
meetings in the formerly German Camerouns to protest 
the imminent colonial occupation by France. 

The year was 1947 and the location was France. Yet, 
the new African world dimension that had begun to 
emerge during the war would signal a whole new Third 
World in less than a decade. — Lou Turner, 

• • Black World columnist 


But I began to learn, as I continued to attend the fo- 
rums, that Raya was no mere “literature agent,” but 
was a veteran, for a decade or more, of the historic, on- 
going battle against racism in the United States. We 
were soon engaged in a number of conversations on the 
current Black political situation, such as Roosevelt’s re- 
fusal to support an anti-lynching bill, the vile racist 
speeches of Southern “New Deal” white Congressmen, 
Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia and the Civil War in 
Spain. There were no limits to the range of subjects. 
Raya even brought up Joe Louis as an important sym- 
bolic expression of Black liberation as well as Countee 
Cullen’s poem “Heritage” that opens with the line, 
“What is Africa to me.” 

I don’t want to give the impression that Raya 
spent a great amount of her time in 1936 discussing 
current events with a fledgling young Black radical, 
who was at that time a member of the National Neg- 
ro Labor Congress and the Workers Alliance. Far 
from it. She was an activist and agitator par excel- 
lence. Indeed, she had come directly to Washington 
in 1936 from her West Coast activity in the San 
Francisco General Strike. And at the very moment I 
met her, she was hard at work building a support or- 
ganization for striking Black sharecroppers in Ar- 
kansas, in cooperation with Professors Ralph Bunche 
and Dorsey, both then at Howard University. At the 
same time, she was the most energetic personality 
among the small group of Trotskyists of which I be- 
came a member. 

Raya’s activity in Washington was only the tip of the 
iceberg, so to speak, of her previous decade-long activity 
in the labor and Black movements. It was to take Raya 
several decades to develop her original, sensitive con- 
cept of the Black movement into understanding it as 
the “touchstone of American civilization” and Black 
masses in motion as crucial at every turning point in 
American history. Thus, she established in her philoso- 
phy of Marxist- Humanism that the Black struggle for 
freedom is deeply grounded in “Absolute Negativity” 
because it seeks a new beginning, a totally new dimen- 
sion in the concept and practice of human freedom. 

— John Alan, 
Black/Red columnist 


African Liberation 



Raya Dunayevskaya in The Gambia, 1962 

There is hardly a day one spends in Africa, especial- 
ly West Africa, when one isn’t torn by such conflicting 
emotions that he is both at a loss for words and so full 
of them that every word, literally, has a double mean- 
ing. 

You come to Nigeria and see that there really has 
been no revolution, just a change in Administra- 
tion— You come to Ghana, and, at first, you are elated, 
for compared to Lagos, Accra is clean, with wide bou- 
levards where but yesterday there was bush, and the 
general public does feel it has had more than a change 
of Administration; there has been a genuine political 
revolution. Then you pick up the press— and the adula- 
tion of Osagyefo, “the Leader,” “ our Light”... “Nkru- 
mahism, our philosophy, our politics, our life, and our 
song. ”... 

You try to get away, go into the bush where not just 
neo-colonialism but full colonialism — wave Britannia — 
rules — the colony and protectorate of The Gambia. 
There you will meet up with the coming revolution, 
with the first stages of independence, where the nation 
is one in wanting out, where this oppression and yet 
the humor is there — that you even see the internation- 
al aspect of tribalism. For it is a fact that, whether 
English or French speaking, each African country 
speaks that official language only in the cities and 
only for the whites. Among themselves, not only in the 
hinterland, but among the sophisticated in the cities, it 
is the tribal language that conveys the small talk and 
the big ideas of freedom, freedom, freedom. 

— “The African Revolutions at the Crossroads,” 
Political Letter written from Africa, 1962, microfilm 
#3038 

• 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — I was deeply moved by 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s departure. Although I had 
never really met her, my eyes filled at the news of 
her departure. I knew she was a friend of Africa 
and of the human race. 

Few Marxists have ever combined so effectively 
intellectual rigour with such emotional refinement, 
proletarian consciousness with human empathy. 

Although she did not believe in “soul” in my 
sense, I do wish her soul a proletarian tranquility. 

— Yours warmly, 
Ali A. Mazrui 

Center for Afroamerican and African Studies 
The University of Michigan 


Marx's reference in the Ethnological Notebooks to 
the Australian aborigine as “the intelligent Black" 
brought to a conclusion the dialectic he had un- 
chained when he first broke from bourgeois society in 
the 1840s and objected to the use of the word, “Neg- 
ro, ” as if it were synonymous with the word, “slave. ” 
By the 1850s, in the Grundrisse, he extended that 
sensitivity to the whole pre-capitalist world. By the 
1860s, the Black dimension became, at one and the 
same time > not only pivotal to the abolition of slavery 
and victory of the North in the Civil War, but also to 
the restructuring of Capital itself. In a word, the oft- 
en-quoted sentence: “Labor cannot emancipate itself 
in the while skin where in the Black skin it is brand- 
ed," far from being rhetoric, was the actual reality 
and the perspective for overcoming that reality. Marx 
reached, at every historic turning point, for a con- 
cluding point, not as an end put as a new jumping-off 
point, a new beginning, a new vision. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, 1983 Introduction to Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as Van- 
guard. 


Black women’s liberation 

Chicago, III. — When I first met kaya in the mid- 
1970s I was emerging as a young Black women’s libera- 
tionist, participating in some activity with Marxist-Hu- 
manist friends. Before then I had not been involved in 
any freedom movement and had barely heard the name 
of Karl Marx. Hearing Raya speak on the UCLA cam- 
pus made me feel freedom is possible, within a hand’s 
reach. The way she presented the reality of the idea of 
freedom suddenly struck me because the question of the 
idea and reality were very important to me as an indi- 
vidual. I was into dancing and was being taught that re- 
ality and the idea could not possibly meet — that the 
“beautiful world” had to be created on stage; that the 
art form was creating the unity that could not be creat- 
ed in the real world. 

But Raya spoke of the exact opposite — that the 
idea of freedom is a part of you and is striving to be 
made real through revolution. Some months later I 
was again With Raya, but was very self-conscious as 
to what I could possibly say to this thinker. I then 
felt compelled to say: "Raya, I want to break from 
dance and become a revolutionary.” Upon saying 
this, 1 felt embarrassed, saying to myself, "How 
could you speak of something so trivial?” But to my 
surprise, rather than taking it as trivial, Raya took 
great interest and had a discussion with me about 
Martha Graham, who she considered to be a great 
choreographer but who wanted to make dance the 
universal. 

But for Raya, the universal was the striving to make 
philosophy and revolution one in the world. Raya had 
developed her activity and study with Black women for 
many years before 1 had met her. Recently she wrote 
about one incident that I found striking: 

“I started, not with woman scholars originally, but with 
the working women...l used the following experience to 
prove how far in advance the so-called ordinary Black 
women were to the so-called extra-ordinary white intellectu- 
al women at the very start of what would become a founder 
of women’s liberation. I’m referring to Simone de Beauvoir’s 
The Second Sex. / was so utterly infuriated at her existen- 
tialist statements that we women haven’t produced a Shake- 
speare in the literary world or a revolutionary like Lenin in 
the political world and that since men nevertheless are the 
ones who are oppressing us, it is up to them to free us. I 
[showed thisj to a Black factory worker / was working 
with. I was happy to see that not only was she just as infu- 
riated as myself, but the first words out of her mouth were, 
‘Gee, what she’s doing to us women is exactly what white 
men were always doing to Black men. They were always 
talking about Bus being the white man’s burden.’ She pro- 
ceeded to say that no one ever got their freedom who didn't 
fight for it... ” 

To me that concept of Black women as Reason has 
always been presented by Raya in her constant search 
for the development of Black women’s thought. This 
has been my own experience as a Black women in 
knowing Raya. The category Woman as Reason had a 
particular dimension within that Raya helped me see as 
a task for myself and others — to workout Black women 
as force and as reason of revolution. 

— Diane Lee. Columnist for N&L 

• 

Detroit, Mich.— I recall the days of the 1960s 
and the first time I saw the newspaper News & 
Letters. As a Black working mother, I’d seen, 
heard and done many things, and this paper ad- 
dressed many things that were important to me. I 
read several issues all the way through and decided 
to go to meetings here in Detroit. That’s where I 
first met Raya, and the meetings were all enlight- 
ening and educational to me. 

I remember when she spoke on the Black Di- 
mension long ago, saying that it was a good time to 
learn a new language, the language of Black 
thought. She really developed the concept of time 
as the space for human development by concentrat- 
ing on speiciific historic turning points and what 
they meant. She will be missed. — Mary White 
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On the international impact of Marxist-Humanism... 


Japan: Luxemburg studies 

Kamakura, Japan — Seven years ago, at the be- 
ginning of 1980, I established an international associa- 
tion to study Rosa Luxemburg with my colleagues in 
Europe. Just after that I received from Raya Dunayev- 
skaya a letter and News & Letters, which informed me 
that Raya was writing on Luxemburg. In April 1980, I 
had a one-hour program on Rosa Luxemburg on Japa- 
nese TV. I introduced the Japanese public to Raya’s 
study. That was the beginning of our friendship. 

To my great regret I never met Raya. We exchanged 
letters, and I received her book on Rosa Luxemburg. 
She identified Luxemburg for the first time as a pioneer 
of the women’s liberation movement in the world. I was 
impressed very much by the book and shared her as- 
sessment, although Peter Nettl and others insisted that 
Rosa Luxemburg had nothing to do with the women’s 
liberation movements of that time. 

Surely in May 1898, as Rosa Luxemburg joined the 
German Social Democratic Party, she rejected the pro- 
posal of the leaders of the Party to take part in the 
women’s movement. But the revolutionary theories of 
Luxemburg contained, of course, women’s liberation, 
and she worked together with Clara Zetkin for it in her 
praxis. Raya Dunayevskaya pointed out very clearly 
and sharply this aspect of Rosa’s theory and praxis, us- 
ing the documents of the Women’s Conference in 1907 
at Stuttgart. 

In my view, the most appealing characteristic of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s life was the unity of her theory and 
praxis as she wrote on Rosa Luxemburg. Because of the 
distance between America and Japan, to my regret I 
could not see her and talk with her. But I know that 
she worked and wrote always for the freedom of op- 
pressed people and for the liberation of the human 
being from discrimination and class society. So I share 
with you our loss of Raya Dunayevskaya. 

— Narihiko It o 

On revolution in Iran 

San Francisco, Cal. — There could have been no 
greater time for me to meet Raya Dunayevskaya than 
March 9, 1979. The still ongoing Iranian revolution had 
just then brought forth the outpouring of yet another 
new revolutionary force, Women’s Liberation, and Raya 
had begun the actual writing of her book, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, which she had been working on since the 
mid-’70s and to which the Iranian Revolution became 
integral. 

Nothing can erase the fresh memory of that magnifi- 
cent morning when I — a young revolutionary on my 
journey to Iran — first saw Raya. She had just finished 
reading the front-page story in the Detroit Free Press 
with a photo of the mass demonstration of Iranian 
women on International Women’s Day. Her mind was 
filled with fresh ideas; no sooner did she embrace me 
than those ideas poured forth. She urged me to trans- 
late Ding Ling’s “Thoughts on March 8” as her way of 
a special greeting to embattled women’s liberationists in 
Iran. 

As I departed for Iran, I was permeated with hope. 
This, however, concealed a duality within: both a great 
desire for the new and a great impatience to get there. 
I continued my relationship with Raya through corre- 
spondence. 

Her first letter to me, dated May 14, 1979, begins 
by pointing out that participation in and analysis of 


an ongoing revolution does in fact have a dialectical 
impact on a revolutionary intellectual, but to assure 
revolutionary continuity one cannot take the dialec- 
tics of thought for granted. In a revolutionary trans- 
ition period, Raya continued, such as Iran in the 
spring of 1979, when the impatience to get to the 
new by practice alone is so overpowering, "nothing 
is more urgent than to articulate philosophy, prac- 
tice, organization, in a way that it makes a unity.” 

Perhaps this is why Dunayevskaya became so de- 
lighted when she heard about the translation into 
Farsi of the chapter from Part two of her work 
Marxism and Freedom, entitled; “Worker and Intellec- 
tual at a Turning Point in History: 1848-61.” As she 
herself wrote me then: “ ‘Worker and Intellectual...’ is a 
magnificent event, and it is an event rather than just a 
chapter in a book, both because of its relevance and 
universality.... I considered the whole idea of the rela- 
tionship of worker to intellectual (and of how distinct 
from each other can intellectuals be, depending on their 
attitude to the proletariat) to be so crucial for the revo- 
lutionary movement that I assigned a whole part to 
that single chapter.” 

Out of that turning point in history, and out of the 
rootedness in the philosophic divide between Marx and 
Lassalle, Raya had created a whole new category for 
our time that had as well organizational consequences. 
It was not until later, after my return to what Raya re- 
ferred to as “the land of Marxist-Humanism,” that I 
first learned that this new conception of worker and in- 
tellectual is that by which Dunayevskaya had formed 
the very core of News & Letters as both organization 
and paper. — Raha, July 6, 1987 

England: power of ideas 

Hove, England — It is 20 years ago that I first 
wrote to Raya. I had been reading odd copies of News 
& Letters along with her Marxism and Freedom, 
which is undoubtedly the best introduction to Marxism 
in print! I had accused Raya of being obsessed with 
“past history” and “obsolete terminology.” She replied 
by reiterating the simple truth she was so often to em- 
phasize — that on the eve of great “disasters” the past 
has a habit of coming to life, illuminating both the pres- 
ent and the future. 

Raya went on to suggest that it was no coincidence 
that while the U.S. establishment was faced by revolts 
against Automation, the Russians launched their “at- 
tack” on a number of obscure essays, written by Marx, 
accusing their author of still being under the influence 
of “mystical” Hegelianism. She insisted on relating the- 
ory to practice, or practice moving into theory in terms 
of the bureaucracy’s attack upon the “negation of the 
negation,” to the East German revolt of 1953. 

The real power of Marx’s ideas, especially if ap- 
proached in the manner of Raya in all her work, but 
more recently in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, was clear- 
ly demonstrated to me 15 years after my first contact 
with N&L. While working on a Ph.D. at the university, 
I gave two lectures on the theme “Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution.” Approximately 
200 students attended. 

I based my contribution on the Luxemburg book. 
Here Raya not only educates the reader in Marxist 
philosophy — the great divide between Hegel and Capi- 
tal, the transformation of the former’s “revolution in 
philosophy” into a “philosophy of revolution” — but rela- 
tes it to the feminist question, that essence of class soci- 


ety’s problem, the man/woman relationship referred to 
in the Ethnological Notebooks of Marx. 

I was myself staggered at the intensity of interest 
shown by the students. After each session I was bom- 
barded by individuals wanting more information. A fur- 
ther six copies of Philosophy and Revolution were 
placed in the library, and for several weeks afterwards 
the Ethnological Notebooks were transferred to “short- 
term” loan category. 

Raya was truly one of those “live human beings” re- 
ferred to on the final page of her last major work. 

— Bob Potter 


Frank Monico, 1922-1987 



Frank Monico (M. Franki) with Raya 
Dunayevskaya, Scotts Run, West Virginia, 1948 


At the end of World War II the American working 
class, led by the coal miners, erupted in near general 
strikes that shook the nation. Unlike the other leaders 
who shook their heads in sorrow and commiserated 
with Frank over the loss of his right leg to shrapnel fire 
in Germany, Raya challenged him to realize his revolu- 
tionary potential by working with the miners in the coal 
fields. Frank decided to go to West Virginia. 

When the historic coal miners’ general strike of 1949- 
50 exploded, Frank became a familiar figure with the 
roving miner pickets who closed down all mining opera- 
tions in the state. It was quite a sight to see him 
doggedly pick his way along the narrow, gutted dirt 
roads that snaked precipitously up and down the hills of 
Appalachia that had to be traveled on foot when we got 
to non-union mines. And while it is true that Frank 
gained much inspiration from the magnificent actions of 
the miners, he also inspired them by his own example. 

Frank not only played a major role in those cdhcrete 
developments, he made an important contribution to 
the pamphlet, A 1980s View: The Coal Miners’ Gener- 
al Strike of 1949-50 and the Birth of Marxist-Human- 
ism in the U.S. (1984) He regularly contributed articles 
and editorial cartoons for News & Letters. And in 1976, 
Frank co-authored the News & Letters pamphlet, 
“America’s First Unfinished Revolution.” 

We mourn the death of Frank — friend, comrade and 
working-class fighter. But at the same time, we cele- 
brate the memory of his life and work. 

— Excerpts from the In Memoriam statement by 
Andy Phillips, read in Berkeley, Calif., 

June 21, 1987 


Selected Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 


□ Marxism and Freedom 
...from 1776 until today 

1982 edition. New introduction by author 381 pgs. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 

and from Marx to Mao 

1982 edition. New introduction by author . 372 pgs. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy 

of Revolution 234 pgs. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya — $10.95 per copy 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 

Revolution: Reaching for the Future . . 294 pgs, 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 per copy 

□ Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. In- 
cludes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 per copy 

. □ The Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the 
Nuclear World Since World War- II 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Grenada: Revolution, Counter-Revolution, Im- 
perialist Invasion 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 75f per copy 


□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 

□ Frantz Fan on, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o $3 per copy 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 

of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Subscriptions to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 21-times a year $5.00 per year 

MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, HI. 60605 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked. (7-25-87) 

Please add 75$ for each item for postage. 
IL. residents add 8% sales tax 

Name— 

Address 

City State Zip 

Order from News & Letters 
59 E. Van Buren, Rm. 707, Chicago, til. 60605 


Guide To The 

Raya D unayevska ya 
C ollection 

Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development 

Wayne State University Archives 
of Labor and Urban Affairs 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

NEWLY ADDED: 


• Volume XI: 1981-1985 —Dialectics of Revolution: 
American Roots and World Humanist Concepts 

• Volume XII: Retrospec tive and Perspective — 

The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection , 1924-1986 


$2.00 

Guide prepared liv: 

News & Letters, 59 f. Van Buren St., Chicago, 11 (>0b05 


Guide to the 10,000-page microfilm collection 
is available from News & Letters, 59 E. 
Van Buren, Chicago, 111. 60605 for $2. 

The complete microfilm of 5 reels is availa- 
ble from Wayne State University Archives of 
Labor and Urban Affairs, Detroit, Mich. 
48202 for $100. 
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Raya Dunayevskaya, Founder of Marxist-Humanism 


(continued from page 7) 

& Letters of the illumination cast on their own 1987 
struggles by the original concluding chapter of Marxism 
and Freedom, “Automation and the New Humanism.” 

• Just last year, South African revolutionaries spoke 
directly to the question of a philosophy of liberation 
when they told us: “We can understand why the Marx- 
ist-Humanists felt a need to call themselves 'not just 
Marxists, but Marxist-Humanists, because the human- 
ism has been removed from Marx to such an extent 
that people thought they could come with certain theo- 
ries and ideas just from the top — the intellectuals theor- 
izing and telling the people how to liberate themselves.” 
Dunayevskaya’s original view of “Black masses as van- 
guard” of all forward movement in this society, devel- 
oped in the 1963 wtfrk American Civilization on Trial, 
had long singled out the “two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa” as the international pathway of free- 
dom ideas. 

• Through 1986 and into 1987, Raya was also ab- 
sorbed in a correspondence with non-Marxist Hegel 
scholars Louis Dupre and George Armstrong Kelly, as 
she returned again to the subject Of her 1953 letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes and probed the differences between 
Hegel’s Science of Logic and his Encyclopedia on the 
“Idea of Cognition” and the “Absolute Idea.” 

• In the last year of her life, Raya welcomed the dia- 
logue opened with feminist writer and activist Adrienne 
Rich, whose review of all four of Dunayevskaya’s major 
books caught the essence of Raya’s life and work: 
“What I hear Dunayevskaya saying above all is that we 
have reached the point in history where real freedom is 
attainable, if we are willing to commit ourselves to a 
more inclusive definition of freedom than has ever been 
attempted. If indeed Marx was moving in such a direc- 
tion, we can’t leap forward from Marx without under- 
standing where he left off, and what he left to us.” 

• Raya’s last two public lectures were to audiences of 
youth activists on Illinois campuses. Her words there, 
on the youth movements of the 1960s and the 1980s, 

* spelled out a challenge to those who heard her to work 
out the “idea of freedom” in all its dimensions — in 
thought and in life. 

She challenged all to “reach to philosophy.” But no- 
where was what she called “the battle of ideas” waged 
more sharply than with all tendencies, who were being 
tested by the national-international, objective-subjective 
crises of our age. Her sharp critiques ranged from those 
of rulers like Mao to non-rulers like the Trotskyist 
Mandel; from those she considered serious theoreticians, 
like Adorno, to those she considered diletantes playing 
at revolution, like Regis Debray; from such serious 
Marxist philosophers as Antonio Gramsci to “the out- 
sider looking in,” Jean-Paul Sartre. She corresponded 
with Marxist theoreticians, as well as scholars through- 
out the world — from Silvio Frondizi to Herbert Mar- 
cuse; from Erich Fromm to A.V. Miller; from East Eu- 
ropean dissidents to African revolutionaries. 

After a hill lifetime of such battles, by the 1980s Du- 
nayevskaya created the original category of “post-Marx 
Marxism as a pejorative.” A crucial moment in the cre- 
ation of that category was Dunayevskaya’s analysis of 
Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks. This work of Marx’s 
last years, which was only transcribed in the 1970s, rev- 
^ ealed to her both how profoundly Marx concretized his 
1844 Humanist Essays in the “new moments” of his last 
decade, and how seriously his closest follower and col- 
laborator, Engels, had diverted from them in his effort 
to “update” Marx — his Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and the State. 

With her Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution in 1982, Raya 

. I. ■' i 

Among Hegel scholars... 

West Barnstable, Mass. — Raya Dunayevskaya 
was my friend for several years, an ever faithful and 
probing letter writer, particularly on philosophical ques- 
tions relating to Hegel’s dialectics and their misappro- 
priation by certain other schools of thought. Through 
this correspondence Raya became a familiar presence to 
me, not because she revealed her life in so many words, 
but because every sentence seemed steeped in her per- 
sonality and the energizing flavor of her revolutionary 
commitment. When I finally met Raya on one of her 
trips to New York City, she moved immediately into 
the image I had framed of her. Thereafter, she was 
physically fastened to her legend, so that I could literal- 
ly watch her speak while I read her words. 

I must say something about her formal writings and 
her intellectual and philosophical praxis. Raya Dunay- 
evskaya wanted freedom, with dignity, for all people: 
she understood this as an active goal of human labor, 
sacrifice, and spirit. And so she was a worker — a jour- 
nalist, an organizer, an agitator — first, and an intellectu- 
al second. But her philosophical and historical under- 
standing was keen; she corrected academically or politi- 
cally prestigious writers on a number of issues; and she 
deserves to be remembered as a serious and independ- 
ent voice in the Marxist social debate. 

Raya and I had deep disagreements, she as a Marxist 
4 humanist, I as a Christian democrat — and we took 
friendly pleasure in provoking one another or in con- 
spiring against the bourgeoisie. Yet I honored her, and 
” do honor her, as a great soul, endowed with stamina, 
charm, wit, and will. Christian words (she must spare 
me her frown) apply to her: she was “of good cheer”; 
she wore “the breastplate of righteousness”; she “fought 
■ ’ the good fight and kept the faith.” 

— George Armstrong Kelly 


developed the category of “post-Marx Marxism” 
through a look at the greatest revolutionaries — Lenin, 
Luxemburg, Trotsky. Her work was a challenge to all 
revolutionaries today to measure up to the uniqueness 
of both Marx’s Humanism and Marxist-Humanism. It 
was with that work and that challenge in hand that 
Raya undertook an extraordinary two-month tour for 
the Marx Centenary in 1983 — a tour that took her to 
more than 40 lectures across the country. 

A SUMMATION THAT 
IS A NEW BEGINNING 

Her passion from the last day of that tour to the last 
week of her life was to create a summation of the 30- 
year development of the Idea of Marxist-Humanism. 
She called it “a summation that is a new beginning,” 
and “Marxist-Humanism digging into itself.” In her last 
five years there was virtually no new publication that 
bore her name which did not include an “Introduc- 
tion/Overview” by her as “a 1980s view” of the long 


‘A generous legacy’ 



Raya Dunayevskaya with John Dwyer (Peter 
Mallory), 1984. 


At the funeral service for Raya, June 12, brief passages 
from Hegel, Marx and Dunayevskaya were read. The serv- 
ice closed with the following words from her comrade and 
husband, John Dwyer. She was then buried at Waldheim 
Cemetery, close by the monument to the Haymarket Martyrs 
of 1886. 

The passing of Raya Dunayevskaya is a blow that 
none of us was prepared for. We have become so used 
to her guidance at every stage of world crisis, organiza- 
tional difficulties and even personal problems that it 
will be difficult to know where to turn for the advice 
that she was so generous in offering. 

Although she was self-educated, her wisdom and 
knowledge permitted her to confront her most learned 
colleagues on a doctoral level in their own fields and 
come out best. 

She advanced the field of philosophy and Marxism 
from the morass into which it had fallen under both 
Stalinism and Trotskyism and advanced it to new 
heights under the banner of Marxist-Humanism. 

From the time of her arrival in Chicago at the age of 
12 she began the struggle that she continued up until 
the time of death at 77. She had traveled throughout 
the world both seeking enlightenment, and teaching and 
enlightening others. Her trips to England, France, Italy, 
several African nations, Hong Kong and Japan, where 
she lectured at several universities, made her an inter- 
nationally known and respected figure. Wherever injus- 
tice raised its head, she could be found in the forefront 
combating it — from the coal fields of West Virginia, 
back to her high school days in Chicago where she first 
made headlines fighting discrimination. 

Raya did not depart without leaving us a great and 
generous legacy. Her legacy was a body of ideas, Marx- 
ist-Humanism, and an organization to implement them. 

Her burdens were heavy. She wrote the books, had to 
overcome prejudice and bigotry and fight the system to 
get them published. Acadamia refused to recognize her 
as one of their own, and she had to claw her way to the 
top. While working night and day she had to build an 
organization to promote these ideas and overcome oppo- 
sition from within and without the organization. 

Even on her deathbed she sold copies of her book to 
doctors and distributed News & Letters to her nurses. 
We cannot allow these heroic efforts to pass unnoticed. 

The best tribute that we can pay to her here and 
now is to swear that her efforts have not gone in vain. 
That we will continue, not only to promote Marxist-Hu- 
manism and its philosophy, but continue her work in 
enlarging upon it, for no philosophy is a dead instru- 
ment. It lives, grows and must be enlarged upon. 

If she were here today, that is the task that she 
would set before us. As she was stricken, she was at 
work on a new book and the preparation for the fall na- 
tional meeting. The task of building and expanding was 
uppermost in her mind. 

The very least we, as her comrades, can do is to take 
up the battle where she left off and carry it on to build 
the better world for us all that was her dream in life. 
Let her dream become reality; that is the best memorial 
that we can offer her today. 

— John F. Dwyer 
Read June 12, 1987 


trek in the self-determination of the Idea of Marxist- 
Humanism. 

Thus, her “Introduction/Overview” to Women’s Lib- 
eration and the Dialectics^ of Revolution: Reaching 
for the Future (1985) concludes: 

“As Marx insisted from the very beginning, nothing 
can be a private enclave; neither any part of life, nor 
organization, nor even science. In his Economic- Phil- 
osophic Manuscripts he proclaimed that: ‘To have 
one basis for life and another for science is a priori 
a lie.’ The truth of this statement has never been 
more immediate and urgent than in our nuclear 
world, over which hangs nothing short of the threat 
to the very survival of civilization as we have known 
it.” 

What confronts us now is not only the daily new hor- 
rors of Reaganism and Gorbachevism, but both the ut- 
ter failure of post-Marx Marxists to ground themselves 
in Marx’s philosophy of “revolution in permanence,” 
and the unfinished nature of all the movements from 
practice. The “changed world” of 1987 which Raya Du- 
nayevskaya pinpointed, crisis by crisis, over the whole 
past year has been profoundly deepened by the loss of 
her corporeal presence. Never has Dunayevskaya’s origi- 
nal concept of Archives, not as past but as future, been 
more essential. 

In response to the incompleteness of the movements 
of the 1960s, when too many of the new generation of 
revolutionaries thought “theory” could be caught “en 
route,” Dunayevskaya donated her documents in 1969 
to Wayne State University, and has continually expand- 
ed her collection — now called “Marxist-Humanism: A 
Half-Century of Its World Development” — ever since. 
Her insistence on sharing with the world the process of 
her creation of the philosophy of revolution for our age, 
rather than just its conclusions, while she was still alive, 
is unprecedented — not only in the history of “archives” 
but in the history of the whole revolutionary movement. 

The book she was working on at the moment she 
died — a work she had tentatively entitled “Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy” — must remain unfinished. 
But the ongoing nature of her concept of archives as 
rooted in the future can be seen in her last “Theo- 
ry/Practice” column, which we print in this issue on 
page one. 

It is in that column that she quotes the penultimate 
paragraph of her Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, which 
reads: “Only live human beings cap recreate the revolu- 
tionary dialectic forever anew. And these live human 
beings must do so in theory as well as in practice.” 

We intend to devote all our energies and passion to 
help bring this revolutionary dialectic to full realization 
in our age. We ask you to join us ip that effort. 

— Olga Domanski and Michael Connolly, 
Co-National Organizers, for 
News and Letters Committees 
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Trotskyism in 1930s... 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I have only the fondest mem- ^ 
ories of Raya. I was probably the first person that' she 
got to know intimately when as a young Trotskyist she 
came to New York about fifty-five years ago. In those 
early years we threw ourselves with all of our youthful 
energies into the struggle against Stalinism and all of its 
treacherous and murderous manifestations. 

Utilizing The Militant which came out in special edi- 
tions and Trotsky’s books which we financed and pub- 
lished in those years of the Depression, holding count- 
less public meetings which the Stalinist hoodlums tried v 
to break up, and taking advantage of every other availa- 
ble forum, we carried on the intense educational work 
of combatting the nefarious theories and activities of in- 
ternational Stalinist communism. 

We exploded the theory of social fascism which con- 
tributed to the rise of Nazism in Germany and called 
for a' united front of the Socialist and Communist par- 
ties. We exposed the counter-revolutionary role of the 
Stalinists in the Spanish Civil War and called for Work- 
ers Councils. We blasted the Moscow Trials. We pre- 
dicted that the Hitler-Stalin Pact would lead to World ' m 
War 2. We confronted the Stalinists on every front na- 
tionally and internationally with our own revolutionary 
program. No one was more dedicated and passionately 
active in these struggles than the young Raya. It was 
there and in her role as Trotsky’s secretary that she 
served her apprenticeship to become a leader and 
founder in her own right of the Marxist- Humanist 
cause. 

With her unfaltering integrity, intelligence and dedi- 
cation, Raya grew to her full height. It was always ♦ 
amazing to me how she was able to draw from what 
seemed to me an inexhaustible source of energy. She 
could do many things and do them quickly and well, 
from political thinking, writing, and activity to the prep- 
aration of a meal. She had &n extraordinary drive which 
permitted her to achieve whatever personal and politi- 
cal goals she set for herself. At the same time she was a 
woman, a soft, caring, and sensitive woman with a great 
heart. She was a romantic in the best sCnse of the 
word. She had a love of beauty and a deep appreciation 
of music, the arts, and literature. It was she who intro- 
duced me to the works of Marcel Proust. 

She was always the friend. In April of last year when 
she heard (hat I had suffered a heart attack, she 
promptly sent me a beautiful card in which she ex- 
pressed her concern and support, asking flow she could 
help, and characteristically included her own thoughts 
on the then political situation. 

— Mark M. Sharron 
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/ come from Russia 1917, and the ghettos of Chica- 
go, where I first saw a Black person. The reason that 
Im starting that way— it happens to be true — but the 
reason that I’m starting that way is that I was illiter- 
ate. You know, you’re born in a border town— there’s 
a revolution, there’s a counter-revolution, there's anti- 
Semitism — you know nothing, but experience a lot. 
Especially if you happen to be bom a revolutionary, 
right? That is, you don’t know that you’re a revolu- 
tionary, but you’re opposed to everything. 

Now how does it happen that an illiterate person, 
who certainly didn’t know Lenin and Trotsky, who as 
a child had never seen a Black, had begun to develop 
all the revolutionary ideas to be called Marxist-Hu- 
manism in the 1950s? It isn’t personal whatsoever! If 
you live when an idea is born, and a great revolution 
in the world is born — it doesn’t make any difference 
where you are; that becomes the next stage of 
development of humanity . 

—microfilm #5818 September, 1978 


From a Philippine student 

Manila, The Philippines— After a two-month 
summer organizing activity in one of the provinces, I re- 
ceived news about a fallen friend who died in an am- 
bush in early June. The ambushers were believed to be 
ultra-rightists. Reeling from the death of this friend, the 
thought of another death within the ranks of revolution- 
aries, Raya Dunayevskaya, is so saddening. It is hard to 
accept the fact that one of the greatest philosophers of 
our time, who had a link with the historic past, is gone. 

It is really saddening for me that my plans of see- 
ing her personally in the future have vanished. The 
urgency of writing her about my own understanding 
of Marx and Hegel, my task of developing a Marxist- 
Humanist perspective for the Philippines, and how 
that perspective could be put into political practice, 
did not come. A very unfortunate event indeed for 
me. 

I could not help but admire the consistency of her 
struggle against bourgeois society, even surpassing the 
bounds of an “institutionalized radical” philosophy 
which has divorced theorizing from political practice, 
and beyond the clutches of a pseudo-Marxist perspec- 
tive. 

The time when I learned about her works way back 
in 1984 was just an accident wheh I came to know 
News & Letters in a small library 'in the university. 
Practically my understanding of what is Marxism 
changed as I plunged into a one-year study. I was so 
challenged by the philosophy of Marxist- Humanism as I 
came from another strand of Marxist thought. But as 
the years passed, Raya’s philosophy of Marxist-Human- 
ism, its simple and down-to-earth language, and my pro- 
ject of bridging the so-called gap between Marx and He- 
gel, proved to be enriched as I read Raya’s works. 

The only task left for me now is to recreate Marxist- 
Humanism as events in our country unfold in the move- 
ment of history, as the workers and the masses continue 
to struggle for freedom. For me Raya’s legacy is now 
rooted in the Philippines. It is just a matter of develop- 
ing it indigenously. Raya’s contribution is far-reaching, 
beyond the boundaries of nations and rooted in the 
thought of humanity — worker’s struggles, the Blacks 
and the women — aiming to create a new world out of 
the old order. —Correspondent 


Maturing with Raya's ideas 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The ideals and issues that 
News and Letters Committees brings out have influ- 
enced my family ever since I can remember; because of 
this I was aware of some of the injustices of our society 
to different cultures and within itself. Yet it all seemed 
removed from myself and my life. 

Not until " this last year, my senior year of high 
school, did I really start to understand some of the ide- 
als of Marxist- Humanism and realize that not only did 
our entire world need to be questioned, but my small 
community too. 

I started to read News & Letters and some of Raya’s 
writings, and I recently saw on videotape the talk Raya 
gave on the youth of the 1980s at Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity. The talk was exciting, for she pointed out that 
the surge of demonstrations and awareness of the 1960s 
is being sparked up again in the 1980s — and I am part 
of that! The talk also made me realize how my own 
mind was warped from the books I studied in school. It 
seems that many of the ideals people fight for get 
watered down and lost in history books. 

As I started maturing through Raya’s ideas, I so 
looked forward to seeing her at the 1987 News and 
Letters Committees national conference — not as the 
little girl she once knew, but as the woman I am be- 
coming largely due to her ideas. I am only beginning 
to grasp them, but I do know she has given me a 
great perspective on life. 

Remembering Raya from when I was a small child, I 
remember that I loved her smile and sweet kindness. I 
now remember her ideas which have deepened my love 
and respect for Raya, and will continue to inspire me. 

— Samara 

Personality of an idea 

Toronto, Canada — I am rushing to get this writ- 
ten and mailed before the impending postal workers’ 
strike. Our Reagan look-alike Prime Minister, Mulroney, 
talks out of one side of his mouth about respecting un- 
ion rights while, at the same time, his government’s re- 
sponse to last week’s rotating strikes was to counteract 
with strikebreakers. In one Canadian city a welfare re- 
cipient was told to scab or lose his eligibility. So if this 
letter doesn’t make it in time for the memorial issue, 
I’m sure Raya would understand. 

I attended a News and Letters annual convention in 
the late ’70s. I had then recently learned about Marxist- 
Humanism and was very impressed with what I had 
read in News & Letters and particularly the brilliant 
writing of Raya Dunayevskaya. In the lobby of the hall 
before the first session of the conference I attended, 
some conversations were going on. I was standing next 
to a group of African intellectuals who were attending 
as guests. They were talking to an ordinary looking 
middle-aged woman speaking in an animated fashion. 

As I listened in, I began to grow embarrassed for 
these African guests. The woman spoke as much 
with her hands and her eyes as she did with her 
words, which were not very intellectual at all. I be- 
gan to worry that these guests would get the wrong 
impression of News and Letters from her. Then I 
chastised myself for being so snobbish and reminded 
myself that News and Letters was a union of intellec- 
tuals and workers. I felt ashamed that I should feel 
embarrassed by this apparently uneducated, though 
lively, working woman. 

It was only a few minutes later that I was introduced 
to this woman who was, of course, Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the same Raya Dunayevskaya whose writings on Hegel 
I was struggling to make sense of. 

Raya’s writings continue to be — as they were 
then — a guiding light for me in my understanding of 
the development of human history (i.e., the history of 
the struggle for human freedom) and my own place 
in it. Her discovery of Marx’s humanism and its 
meaning for today’s dialectic of liberation has helped 
me — every day of my life — to make sense out of the 
chaos of our de-humanized social relations and find 
the strength to struggle on. 

But I will never forget that brief encounter with the 
person behind the writings, in whose shadow I felt so 
uncomfortable for a few seconds on that Labor Day 
weekend. The honesty, vivacity and simplicity of her 
personality were not, of course, incongruent with the 
brilliance of her intellectual work. Quite the opposite. 

My memory of Raya: in conversation with others, 
being herself, unaware of my existence... teaching me 
about “opposites.” — Long-time supporter 


Philosophy and Revolution 

Because the transformation of reality is central to the Hegelian dia- 
lectic, Hegel’s philosophy comes to life, over and over again, in all pe- 
riods of crisis and transition, when a new historic turning point has 
been reached, when the established society is undermined and a foun- 
dation is laid for a new social order.... 

The objectivity of today’s thirst for theory has led this author to 
view, from the vantage point of today’s needs, both Marx’s analysis of 
the proletarian “quest for universality,” and the “ in-itselfness ” of He- 
gel’s Absolutes. Whereas these absolutes are usually analyzed as 
“ends,” as if Absolute Negativity were not inherent in them, this au- 
thor views them as new points of departure. Absolute Negativity per- 
vades, moves, does not let go of Absolute Knowledge, Absolute Idea, 

Absolute Mind. Because Marx’s rootedness in, and Lenin’s “return" x 

to, Hegel at crucial historical moments illuminate the problems of our 
day, their philosophic developments are as central as are Hegel’s own 
works to this book’s Part One, “Why Hegel? Why Now?” 

—from Introduction to first edition, 1973 



Marxist-Humanist Archives 


We feel that the youth are a most precious source 
of our development. We recognize that even though 
the youth are not directly involved in production, they 
are the ones whose idealism in the finest sense of the 
word combines with opposition to existing adult socie- 
ty in so unique a way that it literally brings them 
alongside the workers as builders of the new society. 
— 1958 Amendment to Constitution of News and 

Letters Committees / 

... tarry at the following words — “source,” “ide- 
alism,” “combined with opposition.” Here I must 
stop to explain the history, the ongoing history, as 
well as the philosophy needed to fully understand 
“language.” As against the political- economic use of 
the word “source" as something just material, Amil- 
car Cabral used it in a unique way. He refused to 
separate it from the live Subject — revolutionaries; he 
merged source with Subject; he stressed that the 
youth — children, actually— had passed out leaflets to 
the Portuguese soldiers asking why they were fighting 
African freedom fighters instead of fighting their fa- 
cist oppressors. Remember also that both Cabral and 
Eduardo Mondlane singled out women as well as 
youth. (See Mondlane’s The Struggle for Mozam- 
'■ bique, Penguin Books, 1969, which has a beautiful pic- 
ture of the women’s delegation at the FRELIMO Con- 
gress.) It’s in that unique way that I used the word 
“source” in our Constitution when I wrote “the youth 
are a most precious source" of our development. 

— “On Listening to Marx Think as Challengers to 
All Post-Marx Marxists,” Letter to the Youth from 
Raya, Volume XI: 1981-1985 — Dialectics ef Rev- 
olution: American Roots and World Humanist 
Concepts, microfilm #8185. / 


A new concept of youth 

Chicago, III. — I remember my first" meeting witlr 
Raya at a national gathering of News and -Letters Com- 
mittees in Detroit. She came up to me with a friendly 
smile and began asking me, a 15-year-old, about my in- 
terests, and told me about how important youth were to 
her as builders of the new society. I was very impressed 
with her respect for youth as thinkers. 

Youth were always crucial to Dunayevskaya. She 
had singled out youth as a revolutionary category 
as early as the' 1950s when they were ridiculed as 
the "Beat Generation.” She had greeted the Black 
youth who helped initiate the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott and made a category of that boycott for being 
spontaneous, self-organized and at all times about 
new human relations. 

In the 1960s she directly related the birth of a new 
generation of revolutionaries to the Black Revolution, 
and inspired the creation of such News & Letters pam- 
phlets as Freedom Riders Speak for Themselves and 
The Free Speech Movement and the Negro Revolu- 
tion, in which she herself participated. But she was also 
critical of the 1960s youth activists attraction to theo- 
ries of guerrilla warfare as a shortcut to mass revolution 
and not taking seriously Marx’s new Humanism. 
ENCOUNTER WITH GENUINE MARXISM 

I had first encountered Dunayevskaya’s ideas in high' 
school at the end of the 1970s, when I was just getting 
exposed to different tendencies in the Left. I remember 
reading a Political-Philosophic Letter she had written 
on the Iranian Revolution. For me it was such a sur- 
prise to see her solidarity with the indigenous revolu- 
tionary struggles against Khomeini at a time when most 
of the Left activists I knew were supporting Khomeini, 
and to see her speak of a genuine Marxism, Marx’s Hu- 
manism, as what the movement needed to begin on to- 
tally new human foundations. That was completely, dif- 
ferent from the “Marxism” I had been exposed to be- 
fore. And when I met Dunayevskaya at a News and 
Letters Plenum and heard her speak, a strong bond tied 
my life to her philosophy of Marxist-Human ism. 

In the 1980s, Raya was either writing major let- 
ters to the youth or giving talks to youth audiences 
every year. Her very last two public lectures were 
on "Youth of the 1980s, Youth of the 1960s: The 
Other America and the Idea of Freedom.” In her last 
public talk on youth at Northern Illinois University 
this past April, where 500 students heard her, she 
posed the question of what it means to be “thought 
divers as well as activists who want to change the 
world to truly new human relations.” She consid- 
ered Karl Marx’s youth, his founding of a whole new 
continent of thought and of revolution, most rele- 
vant for 1980s youth. 

To Raya, youth were never just an energetic and en- 
thusiastic force of revolution. Rather, their idealism, 
their seriousness about the philosophy of freedom and 
transforming this oppressive society, made them a very 
important Reason of revolution. 

CHALLENGE TO THE YOUTH 

To me, this is what makes it so urgent for us to grap- 
ple with what she had written in a letter to youth in 
1983, entitled “Challenge to the Youth on the Needed 
Total Uprooting of the Old and the Creation of Nev^* 
Human Relations”: 

“...I’m really appealing to the Youth Becoming a 

thought diver and an activist in this period demands 
nothing short of practicing the challenge to all post-* 
Marx Marxists, and thereby creating such new ground 
for organization, such concretization of Marx’s revo!u-_ 
tion in permanence as to find a new way to let the ac- 
tual revolution be.” — Sheila Fuller, youth columnist 
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As rain drips 

across these New York rooves 
playing the strings and harmonies 
of nostalgia’s waterproofs 
I sit here running through 
the pages of my memory 

It must about been six years ago 

that we took that early morning ride 

on the Staten Island ferry 

The sun breaking through the clouds 

We sat outside 

against the breeze 

that cut through our hair. 

The same ride you took with Alfred Rosmer 
speaking of the Paris Communards 

Their voices are not lost 
over a hundred years 
from France to New Caledonia 
Across the ages ... 

Eugene Debs at Ashland Auditorium 
remembering the great Abolitionist 
Wendell Phillips 

Erich Fromm wondering if there was anybody left 

who knew Rosa Luxemburg 

Like Penthesilea, you smiled 

but my god you people are no Achilles 

You, who travelled to Africa, 

Asia, Europe 

and all parts of these dis- United States, 

who befriended auto workers, 

poets 

found wisdom is the words from the streets 
and the sound of the blues, 

truth is not a minted coin 
which can be given and 
pocketed ready made; You 
a thought diver, diving deep and 
coming up again with bloodshot eyes 

Ideas were your weapons 
as you cut through the fog 
^ of these times 

refusing to cease from Mental Fight 

I heard you in a tiny corner of mid Wales 

others came from Teheran, 

or the rust belt USA 

Your words brought new meaning 

Passion, the word comes from the late Latin, 

passio, meaning suffering 



Death here becomes a beacon to the future-— the inter- 
communication between the ages will continue until a 
new, liberated world is born. — Raya Dunayevskaya, In Memo- 
ham for Natalia Sedova Trotsky, 1962 


more as p at), meaning patient 
but passion is also the love and feeling 
of sensuous, living, human beings 
And you loved life with a passion 
A passion for all things human 
A passion for freedom 

Now you’ve left us 
passed the unpassable 
in a moment 

where time seemed to stop still 
Left us these hard times 
and the unfinished nature of things 
feeling more vulnerable with what 
the future might bring 

The Ideal and the Real are never far apart 

you said 

And I wondered what you meant 
as I heard that your book Marxism and Freedom 
was passed from hand to hand, like a Samizdat, 
by those fighting from under Communism 
So called, you said , 

Marxism is a theory of liberation 

or it is nothing 

History has its leaps and breaks 

and time brings with it shadows snakes 

Mind treads forth but body hesitates 

with that moment it becomes too late. 

Betrayed by your body 

the lowest bellow from Coleman Hawkins’ sax 

breaks the silence 

as Body and Soul 

whispers along the waterfront 

death is also the life of the spirit 

There is no turning the clock back 
Now ... history is always in the making 
I scream (I had the feeling that all was lost) 
as I watch the clouds fill with tears 
and thunder shout sheets from 
Indiana to Illinois, 

You laughing in my dreams, 

The night before your body made 
its final journey; 

In full fruition of its essence, 
eternally sets 

itself to work, engenders and enjoys itself as 
Absolute Mind. 

Fred Shelley 
June 27, 1987 



(continued from page 1) 

as the young Marx, in first turning to what he called 
‘Economics,’ had discovered the proletariat as the Sub- 
ject who would be the ‘gravedigger of capitalism’ and 
the leader of the proletarian revolution, so, at the end 
of his life, Marx made still newer discoveries as he 
turned to new, empirical anthropological studies like 
Morgan’s Ancient Society as well as to the imperial in- 
cursions into the Orient and the carving up of Africa.” 

Here is what I proposed to add at that point: 
m That seems to have been the first point so misunderstood 
by post-Marx Marxists, beginning with Frederick Engels, 
who, without having known of the massive Ethnological 
Notebooks Marx had left behind, undertook to write his 
own version of Morgan’s work — his Origin of the Family— 
as a " bequest ” of Marx. When Ryazanov discovered these 
notebooks, he rushed, before he ever had a chance to deci- 
pher them, to characterize them as “inexcusable pedantry.’’ 
If an Engels, who was a close collaborator of Marx and 
without whom we could not have had Volumes II and III of 
Capital, could nevertheless suddenly have gotten so over- 
confident about his own prowess of interpreting Marx as to 
assume he was speaking for Marx; if an archivist- scholar 
like Ryazanov could, at a time when he was actually pub- 
lishing those magnificent early essays of Marx (the 1844 
Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts), spend a good deal 
of his first report on the Archives of Marx in asking for 20 
to 30 people to help him sort these manuscripts out, and yet 
pass judgment before he dug into them — it says a great deal 
about literary heirs but nothing whatsoever about so great 
an historic phenomenon as Marx's Marxism. Isn’t it time 
to challenge all of the post-Marx Marxists when even those 
who have achieved great revolutions — and none was greater 
than the 1917 Russian Revolution — did not, in thought, 
measure up to Marx? Isn’t it time to dig into what Marx, 
who had discovered a whole new continent of thought, had 
to say for himself? 

My letter to my colleagues then concluded: 

The fact that in my latest work, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion, I focus on Marx’s “ translation ” of absolute negativity 
as the revolution in p^rmanance, calling that the absolute 
challenge to our age, will draw still greater criticism from 
academia and outright attacks from post-Marx Marxists. 
This makes it necessary to be prepared, not only for that 
encounter, but for further concretizing that challenge. With 
this in mind, I decided to add that paragraph quoted earli- 
er directly to the Introduction. For while it is true that the 
actual events of the 1970s — Women's Liberation on the one 
hand, and the publication of Marx’s Ethnological Note- 
^ books on the other — are what first led to a renewed inter- 
est in Rosa Luxemburg; and while it is true also that the 
Women’s Liberation Movement helped disclose the feminist 
dimension in Luxemburg never before recognized; it is not 
true that that is the goal of the new book. 

The need to see all post- Marx Marxists in strict relation- 
ship to Marx’s Marxism is what revealed that even so 
great and independent a revolutionary as Rosa Luxemburg 
did not fully comprehend Marx’s dialectics of liberation and 
thereby committed her biggest error — disregard of the revo- 
lutionary nature of Polish desire for national setf-determi- 


On political divides and 
philosophic new beginnings 


nation. Put simply, the determinant of the new book is 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution. This is not for any aca- 
demic reason, or any sort of orthodoxy, but the fact that his 
works disclosed a trail to the 1980s and revealed the proble- 
matic of this age. The totally new question that Luxemburg 
posed — socialist democracy after gaining power— pointed 
to a new aspect of Marxism itself. 

The new moments in Marx that the book discloses and 
that center around what we now call a Third World are 
not limited to the manner in which Marx revealed an “Asi- 
atic mode of production” in the Grundriaae . Rather, this is 
extended to the 1880s as Marx was commenting on Mor- 
gan’s Ancient Society and other then-new anthropological 
works on India, on the Australian aborigines, as well as in 
his, letters both on his visit to Algeria and his correspond- 
ence with revolutionaries in Russia on the ancient commune 
there and its possible transformation into an altogether new 
type of revolution. In a word, it is to revolution in perma- 
nence that the book keeps returning, whether the subject is 
Luxemburg, or Lenin, or Women’s Liberation, or the Hegeli- 
an dialectic. At the same time, we must keep in mind that, 
whereas it is Marx who transformed Hegel into a contempo- 
rary, and transformed the Hegelian dialectic into the Mar- 
xian dialectic of liberation, the revolution is also present in 
Hegel . Hard as Hegel tried to confine this to a revolution 
in thought alone, he made his presence felt in history, even 
as he spoke of The Philosophy of Mind and History ol 
Philosophy. As Hegel put it: 

All revolutions, in the sciences no less than in gen- 
eral history, originate only in this, that the spirit of 
man, for the understanding and comprehension of 
himself, for the possessing of himself, has now altered 


his categories, uniting himself in a truer, deeper, more 
intrinsic relation with himself. 

Now return to our own situation, and think of the at- 
tacks that we will be facing in 1987, when we state 
openly thait even the one post-Marx Marxist revolution- 
ary who did reach deeply into philosophy — Lenin — nev- 
ertheless did not do so on the question of organization. 
In truth, he never renounced his position on the van- 
guard party set out in 1902 in What is to be Done?, 
though he often critiqued it himself. He profoundly ex- 
tended his new breakthrough in philosophy to a concre- 
tization of the dialectics of revolution, and yet never 
changed his position on the need for the “thin layer of 
Bolsheviks” as a vanguard party organization. In 1982 
in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, we critiqued Lenin political- 
ly. To fully work out the dialectics of philosophy and 
organization for our age, it is now clear that that cri- 
tique must dig deep philosophically. 

The whole truth is that even Marx’s Critique of the 
Gotha Program, which remains the ground for organi- 
zation today, was written 112 years ago. What is de- 
manded is not mere “updating,” after all the aborted 
revolutions of the post-World War II world. “Ground” 
will not suffice alone; we have to finish the building — 
the roof and its contents. This is what I am working on 
now in the Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy. 
I would appreciate hearing from our readers on their 
thoughts on this. — June 5, 1987 


Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund 

In memory of Raya Dunayevskaya, her colleagues have established 
the Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund dedicated to: 

• 1) Assuring that Raya Dunayevskaya’s published writings will re- 
main in print. 

• 2) The preservation, organization and presentation of her library 
and documents to the Wayne State University Archives of Labor and 
Urban Affairs. 

• 3) Supporting continued research into the body of ideas called 
Marxist-Humanism founded by Raya Dunayevskaya . 

We urge all readers to lend their assistance. Make checks payable to 
Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund. Send contributions to: 

Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund 
59 E. Van Buren, Room 707 
Chicago, 111. 60605 
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UAW hacks sound 
more like General Motors 


by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

The United Auto Workers’ negotiation committees 
have begun work with General Motors and Ford Motor 
Co., with their ritual handshakes at the bargaining ta- 
bles. 

According to all the reports, the “Number One” issue 
at the bargaining tables is job security. UAW President 
Owen Bieber said: “The 1987 talks take place against a 
backdrop of rapidly expanding auto investment in plants 
and facilities outside the United States by both GM and 
Ford. All of this activity translates into one simple 
thing for our members — job insecurity.” 

UAW PROTECTS WORKERS ONTO STREET 

Bieber is right that auto workers are insecure about 
their jobs. Almost 200,000 workers in the U.S. auto in- 
dustry have lost their jobs since 1979, and the plant 
closings and lay-offs still continue. But it will take a lot 
more than a new contract with GM to guarantee job se- 
curity for workers — and by job security I don’t only 
mean no lay-offs, I mean our ability to at least hold on 
to the wages and benefits for workers and retirees that 
we have fought so hard to gain over the past 50 years. 

(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


The passion 
that was 
Claude McKa 

by Lou Turner 

Claude McKay: Rebel Sojourner in the Harlem Renais- 
sance by Wayne F. Cooper. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1987; pp. 441. 

Next year will mark the fortieth anniversary of the 
death of Claude McKay. What makes that so disquiet- 
ing an anniversary is that in a very real sense McKay’s 
“life” had only begun with his death here in Chicago, 
forty years ago. For it was only then that the Black 
petty bourgeois, Stalinist and literary intelligentsia, that 
he was an avowed enemy of, could finally close its circle 
of obscurity around him and fabricate the pallid image 
of McKay’s life that has come down to us. Wayne Co- 
oper’s long awaited biography of Claude McKay has, for 
the first time, restored the passionate colors to McKay’s 
image and given us a living portrait of one of the most 
revolutionary poets of our age. 

Cooper opens his account of McKay with a 1921 arti- 
cle McKay wrote on the Irish Revolution in which, like 
Marx 50 years earlier, he maintained that the British 
Left couldn’t really understand the Irish Question. For 
his part, McKay explained that, “My belonging to a 
subject race entitles me to some understanding of 
them... I was bom and reared a peasant; the peasant’s 
passions for the soil possesses me, and it is one of the 
strongest passions in the Irish revolution.” (p. 1.) 

ROOTS OF REBELLION 

In looking back at Claude McKay’s early Jamaican 
poetry, published in his Songs of Jamaica and Constab 
Ballads, Cooper points to this passionate rebellion in 
McKay’s rich and original use of the Jamaican vemacu- 

(continued on page 11) 



Will U. S. armada in Persian Gulf 
lead to war with Iran, Russia? 
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cia, 2,000 miles away in the Indian Ocean. The U.S. ar- 
mada will soon have 24 vessels and some 21,000 military 
personnel in the region. 

This huge build-up of U.S. forces in the region is no 
mere escort service for Kuwaiti tankers. Nor does it 
simply provide a diversion from the Iran-contra hear- 
ings, which demonstrated the lawlessness of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his National Security/CIA boys 
running illegal operations from the Middle East to Cen- 
tral America out of the recesses of the White House 
basement. 

The U.S. invasion of the Persian Gulf and North Ara- 
bian Sea is, no doubt, in part a show of force against 
Iran, and a way of showing U.S. resolve to the oil prod- 
ucing states in the Gulf region, most especially Saudi 
Arabia. But overriding all is Reagan’s preoccupation 
with Russia as the enemy, as the force to be chal- 
lenged. It is Reagan’s obsession that Russia is 
"everywhere,” whether that be within the indige- 
nous forces fighting U.S. domination in Central 
America, within the anti-apartheid forces in South 
and Southern Africa, or within the Middle East caul- 
dron. All other realities, of concrete conditions of 
life and labor, of the unfreedom masses of human 
beings endure, are non-existent to this Rambo-on- 
(continued on page 10) 

of News & Letters 

death — which she had tentatively entitled “Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy” — would become the domi- 
nant force: "not only in essay-articles, but in every 
activity we undertake, especially in discussions with 
subscribers, with not-yet-Marxist-Humanists, not just 
the recording of the events and their experiences, 
but the meaning of those events and experiences and 
their direction in a global context.” 

We have no illusions that this issue of N&L comes up 
to the challenge Raya posed, but it is that goal we have 
set ourselves to fulfill with your help. The critical need 
never to separate philosophy and revolution, never to 
separate philosophy and organization, has been a hall- 
mark of Marxist-Humanism that Raya never stopped 
deepening and working out throughout her entire life. It 
is how to continue that pathway she cleared that is our 
formidable task. 

The voice of Raya Dunayevskaya will continue to 
be heard in every issue of News & Letters, as we at- 
tempt to continue the magnificent legacy she has left 
us in her writings and in her archives. But without 
her corporeal presence, the task she set before us be- 
comes profoundly more difficult than any we have 
ever faced throughout our history. It is for that rea- 
son that we felt we could not wait until a full year of 
the biweekly had passed before we began the task of 
trying to transform ourselves into the new kind of 
monthly she proposed. 

* * * 

The objectivity of the philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism that Raya Dunayevskaya devoted her en- 
tire life to working out could be seen clearly in the 
Memorial Issue we published last month and in the 
unique Memorial Meeting, which you will find described 
in this issue on page five. The continued outpouring of 
(continued on page 5) 
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Clockwise from bottom left: Kuwaiti re-registered tanker 
Bridgeton; Russian minesweeper; U.S. helicopter carrier; 
Iranian warship; French minesweeper. 


by Eugene Walker 

Each day brings a report of a new U.S. warship en- 
tering the Persian Gulf, a new group of mines found 
along oil shipping lanes, a new report of a U.S. Navy 
fighter plane firing on Iranian aircraft. With the inva- 
sion of dozens of ships of Reagan’s navy, with the new 
Russia-Iran agreement, with the clash between Iranian 
pilgrims and Saudi police at Mecca, with the warships 

in the area, the Middle East 
most explosive point since the 
Iranian Revolution of 1978-79 — but with only the most 
ominous counter-revolutionary consequences in view. 

THE U.S.’S MILITARIZED MIDDLE EAST 
PRESENCE.. 


The present reflagging 
U.S. ships has been used 


of 11 Kuwaiti oil tankers as 
by Reagan to build a U.S. na- 
val presence in the Gulf area that resembles a full inva- 
sion force. In the Persia l Gulf and North Arabian Sea 
there are numerous cruisers, destroyers and frigates, all 
equipped with guided missiles. There is an aircraft car- 
rier in place, and a battleship is on the way. There are 
amphibious assault ships capable of landing the 2,000 
Marines stationed in the fleet. There are missile-carry- 
ing submarines. There is even talk of B-52 bombers 
flying missions from Guam via the island of Diego Gar- 

A letter to readers 

Never has News & Letters faced a more difficult 


challenge than the task 
sudden death of Raya 
Marxist-Humanism and 


that confronts us following the 
Dunayevskaya, the founder of 
Chairwoman of News and Let- 


ters Committees, since our founding in 1955. The world 


we face is one in which 


the myriad crises of our degen- 


erate capitalist-imperialist society deepen daily. What 


confronts us is not only 
caust which Reaganism 
leash at any moment th 
cles reach into every ci 


revolution attempting tc 
to the Philippines, from 


the threat of a nuclear holo- 
and Gorbachevism could un- 
ey are “ready,” as their tenta- 
brner of the globe. What con- 


fronts us as well is the unfinished nature of every new 


reach to freedom — from Haiti 
South Korea to South Africa, 


from Latin America to the Middle East. Above all, we 
face the utter failure of post-Marx Marxists to ground 
themselves in Marx’s philosophy of “revolution in per- 
manence,” to recreate for our own age a philosophy of 
revolution without which a new human society cannot 
be won. 

It is in the face of this objective/subjective situation 
that the continuation and expansion of News & Letters 
as the expression and practice of the philosophy of rev- 
olution for our age becomes urgent. 

It was toward that end that the National Editorial 
Board of News & Letters met directly after the Mem- 
orial Meeting for Raya Dunayevskaya on July 25 and 
voted to begin the publication of N&L as a 12-page 
monthly, beginning with this issue. Just the week be- 
fore her death, Raya Dunayevskaya had written a pres- 
entation for the Resident Editorial Board of N&L in 
which she had proposed that, at the conclusion of “the 
year of the biweekly”, which we had undertaken last 
January, N&L “become a monthly 12-page paper in a 
very new way.” That new way was to be one in which 
the work she was laboring on at the moment of her 
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Organizing to fight Reagan-Bork attempt 
to rollback abortion rights, human rights 


by Terry Moon 

President Reagan’s nomination of Judge Robert H. 
Bork to the Supreme Court is his latest attempt to roll 
back all rights that women, Blacks and labor have won 
since the 1930s and incorporate his retrogressionism 
into unbreakable laws. 

Reagan’s latest lie is the one he gave on TV on Aug. 
12 when he said Bork “is being opposed by some be- 
cause he practices judicial restraint. That means he 
won’t put their opinions ahead of the law; he won’t put 
his own opinions ahead of the law.” 

It is just the opposite. Bork was nominated because 
he shares Reagan's right-wing political philosophy, and 
his opposition to women’s right to control our bodies is 
as deep as Reagan’s. Bork was nominated precisely be- 
cause he will put his and Reagan’s and big business’s 
“opinions ahead of the law.” He has already done so. 
Nor is it only women’s freedoms that Bork would de- 
stroy. His nomination imperils Black civil rights as well 
as the rights of homosexuals and all hard-won individu- 
al freedoms. 

On July 1 Reagan 
nominated Bork, who in 
1981 declared that the 
Supreme Court decision 
allowing women to do 
legally what we had al- 
ways done illegally — 
that is, have abortions — 

“is an unconstitutional 
decision, a serious and 
wholly unjustifiable jud- 
icial usurpation of state 
legislative authority.” 

Reagan followed that up 
on July 30 when he proposed regulations that would bar 
those family planning clincs that receive federal funds 
from even talking to women about abortion. What ever 
happened to free speech? 

MOBILIZATION AGAINST BORK 

As part of a nationwide mobilization against Bork 
there was a meeting in Chicago on Aug. 5. Well over 
250 people crowded into a downtown hotel to show 
their opposition to his nomination. Women from the 
abortion rights movement, many who worked in abor- 
tion clinics, gay men and lesbian women were there; I 
sat next to a woman from OWL (Older Women’s 
League). 

These people passionately want to get rid of Bork, 
although the focus of the meeting was only to pres- 
sure their legislators. One woman who came to the 
Chicago meeting told me she "had mixed feelings 
about the focus of the meeting.” She said, "I wish it 
had been more to the Left. I have a healthy dose of 
cynicism when it comes to dealing with the legisla- 
ture. However, since it is the Supreme Court and 
the Senate votes on it, it makes sense that you have 
to deal with it.” She said, "Even now, with abortion 
legal, it is hard for many women to come up with 
the $200 or more needed to get an abortion.” 

Calif, nurses strike! 

Editor’s note: On Aug. 7 more than 900 nurses at Alta 
Bates and Herrick Hospitals in Berkeley, Cal., joined the 
300 nurses already on strike at Oakland’s Providence Hos- 
pital. The California Nurses Association, which represents 
the striking nurses, is also in the midst of contract negotia- 
tions for more than 1,300 other nurses in the Bay Area. Be- 
low a striking nurse speaks to the issues. 

Hospitals and medical care are now big business. 
Everyone in the community knows that Alta Bates is 
growing and expanding. They are branching out into 
nursing homes in Sacramento, for instance. They want 
to become the GM and IBM of medical care, and as 
part of that they want to get rid of the unions. 

As nurses there are several major issues that face 
us. There is a nursing shortage because hospitals 
aren’t walling to pay nurses for the work we do. Yet 
when we went into negotiations management only 
offered us a 1% cost-of-living increase. That is outra- 
geous since the cost-of-living in the Bay Area is offi- 
cially at 5'/2%. After months of bargaining, the high- 
est they would go was 3%. They wanted to force us 
to go on strike. We deserve better than a cost-of-liv- 
ing increase and are asking for 7% each year for the 
next two years. 

Another big issue that we face is more control over 
patient care and working conditions. As hospitals have 
become big business our jobs have become more intense 
and less personal. Lots of times we will be working to 
capacity and management will come up to us and say 
that they are putting two more patients on our floor. 
Even after we tell them that we can’t handle two more 
patients, they do it anyway. That’s not fair to the pa- 
tients or to us. We would like to be able to say how 
many patients we can handle at a time. 

All of this contributes to the increased stress that we 
are working under now. It isn’t only that we have to 
take care of more patients, but how we take care of 
them is always intensifying and changing. For instance, 
as the hospital expands they set up new kinds of inten- 
sive treatment centers like open-heart surgery units. 
This means learning to use new equipment and skills, 
but it also means that the patients we are working with 
need more critical care. The job is more intense and de- 
manding. That is why we need more control of our jobs. 


There is no question that these pusillanimous legisla- 
tors need pressuring, and I hope that stops Bark's nomi- 
nation. Yet Reagan will still be there, the vacancy will 
still be on the court and if he can find someone worse 
than Bork to nominate, we can be sure he will. 

OUR VISION OF THE FUTURE 

In 1973 the Supreme Court ruled on Roe v. Wade and 
all of a sudden the right to control our bodies — a right 
which always should have been ours — was finally recog- 
nized. Much of my activity in the Women’s Liberation 
Movement for over six years had been fighting for legal 
abortion, and of course we were all very happy. But it 
didn’t seem real to me. It hadn’t come the way I 
thought it would, as part of a revolution that would 
change the totality of our lives. I kept thinking, and I 
wasn’t alone, if this government can “give” this to us, 
can’t they take it away? 

Reagan wants to give so much momentum to his 
retrogression that it will continue even after he is 
no longer president. What will stop him, what has 
stopped him in many of his plans, from an invasion 
of Nicaragua to totally rolling back the hard-won 
rights of women, Blacks and labor, is the determina- 
tion and desire of everyday women and men for a 
society that really does express their vision of the 
future. 

There is no question that many of those who came to 
that meeting in Chicago have a vision of a society that 
is very different than this so-called democracy we live 
in today. We saw that same desire for a different world 
at the demonstration just last year on March 9 when 
over 100,000 women marched in Washington, D.C., for 
keeping abortion legal and, unseparated from that, 
against Reagan and his policies. (See N&L, April 1986.) 

We can’t pretend that we are living in a pre-revolu- 
tionary situation in the U.S.; we are not. But that vi- 
sion of a new society is what we have to preserve and 
to fight for, so that it will become a reality. 

No to Alfonsin’s pardons 

Editor’s note: We interviewed Alicia Partnoy, author of 
The Little School: Tales of Disappearance & Survival 
in Argentina (reviewed in N&L, April 24), upon her return 
from Argentina. Earlier this year, the Argentine House of 
Deputies approved President Alfonsin’s proposal ending 
prosecution of hundreds of military officers responsible for 
the murder and torture of thousands of people in the late 
1970s. Below are excerpts from Portnoy’s interview. 

I arrived hgme the day the military began its at- 
tempted coup. The military did not mean to bring down 
the government, but to win an amnesty against any 
more trials for their conduct during the military regime. 
Their action reopened all the scars left by the disap- 
pearances, and everyone was very moved. Hundreds of 
thousands of people demonstrated against the military. 
It was encouraging to see all the people in the street 
opposed to the amnesty, but depressing to see the presi- 
dent give in and support it. 

The things we did to show the military we wouldn’t 
take it when they were in power — and now the civilian 
president forgives them, and continues to hold political 
prisoners. One woman political prisoner was released 
about a month ago because of international pressure, at 
least eight others are still in jail. Alfonsin never re- 
quested amnesty for them. They refused to ask for am- 
nesty for fear it would include amnesty for the military; 
they only asked for review of their cases. 

President Alfonsin refused to pardon them even 
though their confessions were made under torture. 
There are also at least two writers in exile who are 
still barred from the country. He didn’t ask for an 
amnesty for them. Yet he forgives criminals against 
whom there is proof of murder and torture. 

Alfonsin showed a weakness for the military from the 
beginning. He chose to give them a chance, when the 
need was to restructure the country, to subject that 
elite to the civilian government. They are still put forth 
as the saviors of the country in a political crisis. 

Demands for justice continue. The Mothers of the 
Plaza de Mayo (relatives of the disappeared) demon- 
strate every week. But in my home town, Bahia Blanca, 
all the media is controlled by the right wing. The gener- 
al I am going to testify against there is on trial because 
he was too vicious for even the right wing. 

I keep in touch with the children of my disappeared 
friends. Adriana [whom we met in Portnoy’s book: “When 
her grandparents visited the authorities to request informa- 
tion about their children, this girl, then four years old, furi- 
ously pounded the table and demanded: ‘Sir, give me back 
my parents and my little brother.”’ — ed.] has been very in- 
volved in trying to get justice. There is a whole new 
generation of children and friends involved. I’m scared 
about what our society is showing them. It is painful to 
hear people talking about democracy when the destruc- 
tion of lives is continuing, when the consequences of the 
past go on. 

The press is McCarthyite and people are afraid to 
discuss socialism and revolution. It will take years to re- 
build, what the military has destroyed. We can criticize 
the opposition movements of the 1970s, but we don’t re- 
nounce their attempt to change the political system. 


Subscribe to N&L, see p. 12 



Activists attacked in L.A. 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On July 7, a month after her 
father in El Salvador received a letter demanding that 
his daughter stop her political activities, Yanira, a 
young Salvadoran woman active in Central American 
solidarity organizations in Los Angeles, was abducted, 
sexually assaulted, tortured, and interrogated about her 
political activities by two Salvadoran men. They then 
released her, “to let them know we’re here,” they told 
her. 

The police, who found her gagged and in shock, did 
not get her medical attention because she could not ex- 
plain clearly what had happened; a stranger called an 
ambulance. Ten days later, a Guatemalan woman active 
in Salvadoran solidarity work was kidnapped and inter- 
rogated by masked, armed men. 

“Hit lists” naming 30 local Central American activists 
have been delivered to some of these activists’ homes, 
and others have received telephone death threats. Fa- 
ther Luis Olivares, pastor of a church known as a sanc- 
tuary for Central American refugees, received a letter 
bearing the initials EM, Escuadron de la Muerte, or 
Death Squad, the symbol used as a warning by the 
death squads in El Salvador. 

In spite of these and many other threats and acts 
of violence, Harold Ezell, Western Regional Commis- 
sioner for the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, has insisted that the claims of death squad activ- 
ity are lies and publicity stunts. "One [woman] was 
molested,” he said, "but that happens all over the 
state.” El Salvador’s Ambassador to the U.S., Ernes- 
to Rivas Gallont, echoed: "They claim it’s death 
squad activity, but you have to admit rape is an 
everyday occurrence in the U.S.” 

These attacks on political activists in Los Angeles 
mirror increased right-wing violence in El Salvador 
against protesters against the Duarte regime. A death 
squad threat against student leaders was made as a 
public announcement, the office of the Mothers of the 
Disappeared (COMADRES) was bombed, and a labor 
demonstration was fired on by the Salvadoran National 
Guard. 

Activists in Los Angeles have mobilized to demand 
police and FBI anti- terrorist investigations of the vio- 
lence here-— though some question the “good faith” of 
the FBI, which is known to have given information on 
political activists to the Salvadoran National Guard! 

Acting under community pressure, the L.A. City 
Council voted to give $10,000 in financial relocation aid 
to Central American immigrants who have been threat- 
ened, and an outpouring of support has brought in an 
additional $30,000 in donations for housing, medical and 
legal costs. 

Demonstrations are planned, and Central and North 
American political activists are determined not to be in- 
timidated by this latest horror and manifestation of Oli- 
ver North-style “freedom” and “democracy.” 

— Ana Maillon 
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Women textile workers in Taejon, South Korea, 
join the wave of strikes that have been sweeping 
the country for over a month. 


Depo-Provera, a birth control drug for women, banned 
in 1978 because it causes cancer, is still being used to- 
day on Native American women. It is being prescribed 
to Indian women by the U.S. Public Health Service, In- 
dian Division. 

* * * 

Carmen Gloria Quintana, the young Chilean student 
brutally burned by soldiers a year ago when demon- 
strating against the Pinochet regime, returned to Chile 
in July to identify and testify against her attackers. She 
said she was able to face the hours alone with military 
prosecutors ; because she felt “accompanied by all the 
people of Chile.” 

* * * 

Women’s groups in Nigeria are fighting against arranged 
marriages of girls, many as young as 11 to 13 years old. 
It is estimated that over 20,000 Nigerian women suffer 
from vesicovaginal fistula, a disabling condition caused 
by obstructed labor that tears a hole between the birth 
canal and the bladder. Women who have children be- 
fore 15 years old are particularly susceptible to this con- 
dition. . M j 
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Kaiser puts a foreman on every desk 


Oakland, Cal. — What Kaiser Permanente could 
never get clerical workers to agree on, specific work 
norms, it is introducing now with computer monitoring 
of data entry workers in Local 29. Workers are going to 
get a 25 to 50 cent bonus over their $9.10 per hour for 
achieving 10,000 and then 11,000 key-strokes per hour. 
Every minute of their work life is now going to be mon- 
itored and reported out by a computer. 

Further, our union president, Jan Eakle, is praising it, 
saying “everyone is thrilled with the new standards,” 
now that with computer monitoring “it’s fair.” The peo- 
ple I talk to in data entry think it is outrageous. With 
base pay so low the “bonus” is a misnomer. Everyone is 
worried about a future of more restrictions and speedup. 

With the computer you don’t need a whip anymore or 
the kind of harassing supervisors we have in our depart- 
ment. The ugly thing is that there’s two tiers within the 
union. Those who work the hardest are the most 
watched, lowest paid and subject to piece work. 

But two-tier is not a question of money, it is a princi- 
ple. When we were out on strike for many weeks in a 
solid rejection of a two-tier wage system at Kaiser hos- 
pitals, it was a total rejection of a two-tier society. The 
9,000 Kaiser workers, staying away from work and out 
in the cold in November and December in 1986, had 
nothing to gain personally. 

But the union bureaucrats capitulate, as in our recent 
Local 29 contract, to the demands of the Kaiser bosses, 
as though everything can be sweetened with a bonus. 
Jan Eakle spelled out the union bureaucracy’s true 
place and purpose in the capitalist structure with her 
statement to us opening those contract negotiations. 
The union, she said, “must ride with the times and the 
prevailing economic tide.. .that in times of economic up- 
swing, the unions can and should fight for a share of 
the economic gains.. .and likewise, when the economy 
takes a bad turn, the union must bite the bullet and 
wait for better times.” 

However much paid or unpaid, all capitalist labor is 
forced labor, every minute of it. That’s what computer 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

Capitalism cannot give this security to us. Only 
when workers control production will we have "job 
security.” 

The way I see things shaping up in the 1987 negotia- 
tiohs, the union bureaucrats will trade away our bene- 
fits for some contract language they can then tell the 
workers means “job security.” What gets me is that 
these bureaucrats don’t even pretend any more to see 
that the interest they supposedly represent, labor, is in 
conflict with management, with capital. 

UAW Vice-President Donald F. Ephlin stated that 
"adversarial” labor-management relations belong to 
the past, because that would only make the industry 
more vulnerable to "competition.” Even New York 
Times writer John Holusha had to write that Ephlin 
sounds "more like a company negotiator than a un- 
ion .executive”! 

Ephlin talks just like management, because he thinks 
just like management. Ephlin’s whole thinking is how to 
keep GM making more profits. These labor leaders 
don’t have one thought of their own; everything is dic- 
tated from capitalism. 

THE ENEMY IS AT HOME 

The workers through their union dues are paying for 
the corporation’s propaganda campaign against “foreign 
competition” — as if competition on the world market 
were suddenly something new! Now these damn capital- 
ists and union bureaucrats are saying that the capital- 
ists are vulnerable to “competition,” and that is the 
main enemy of the American worker. 

They are all joining together and trying very hard 
to keep us brainwashed, that our enemy is another 
worker somewhere else and that our ally is these 
thieving corporations that steal our labor, our sweat 
and our blood in speed-up on the production line. 

It’s very true that the big corporations continue to 
move their operations overseas, in search of cheaper la- 
bor, while at the same time they automate the plants 
here at home to eliminate workers altogether. Does that 
prove that the foreign worker is our enemy and the 
company our friend? 

If American rank-and-file workers go along with the 
bureaucrats’ thinking, and lose the human way of 
thinking, this whole world could be lost. We all know 
how ready the capitalists are to send the sons of the 
working class to make war on another country that is 
too “competitive.” We all know how eager Ronald 
Reagan is to send American troops all over the globe to 
protect American business interests. 

LISTEN TO KOREAN WORKERS 

Luckily, if we American workers are forgetting how to 
think for ourselves, the working class in other countries 
is helping to remind us what class struggle is all about. 
The striking, sitting-down South Korean workers in- 
clude those at Daewoo Motor Co. — whose auto-manu- 
facturing division is 50% owned by GM, where they 
make the Pontiac Le Mans. 

That type of militant labor thinking and movement is 
what worries not only GM but the UAW bureaucrats 
who are afraid that we might remember that the UAW 
was also started by sit-down strikes. Our goal then, 50 
years ago, was worker control of production. We seem 
to have lost sight of it for half a century, but it is what 
we need to think about, and practice, now, if we want 
■ to live like human beings. ; ’ 1 ‘ f * - - 5 


monitoring is trying to realize literally. Bonus or no bo- 
nus, computer monitoring of workers must be seen for 
what it is. The “fair” and “objective” stamp they gave 
to the introduction of computer monitoring is really tyr- 
anny with a human face. — Local 29 worker 

Rouge Steel’s ‘team’ pact 

Detroit, Mich. — A contract at Rouge Steel was re- 
cently ratified after almost a year of stalemated negotia- 
tions. Little information filtered down to us in the 
plants from our representatives. The workers usually 
first get our information from the media. Of approxi- 
mately 4,000 workers, around 1,000 didn’t vote, and the 
contract was approved by a margin of only seven. 

Some union reps boasted that no concessions were 
made, yet if a worker signs to leave Rouge Steel and 
go to Ford and is called back to Rouge Steel when 
laid-off at Ford, he or she must work four-and-a-half 
years starting at 85% of what they formerly made at 
Rouge Steel. 

Affecting the skilled trades and other classifications 
are clauses that enable the company to have traditional 
distinctive trades doing other skilled trade work that 
was once taboo and over which grievances could be 
filed when someone was caught so doing. This is worded 
as “team concept. ’ The company said this will make 
them more competitive, but it is widely viewed as mere- 
ly burdening workers with more labor and enabling the 
companies to lay off still more workers. 

The "team concept” business might be a tad more 
palatable if profits and bonuses were equally divided 
amongst all levels of management and the work 
force, as was brought up by a union negotiator at 
the Ford-UAW opening negotiation session and at 
which a Ford rep reportedly laughed. Truer still to 
fundamental unionism would be shortening the work 
day and employing rather than displacing workers. 

Contracts are reflective of the class nature of society, 
and until we make a reversal of which class makes the 
major decisions concerning our very livelihoods, we are 
likely to see contracts become more confining, re- 
strictive and dictatorial. How democratic is it when ma- 
jor decisions are determined by who has the most 
shares of stock, i.e., who are the wealthiest, rather than 
those who actually make the product? And when they 
inflict their will through our contracts, they merely con- 
tribute to a revolting situation. — Rouge Steel worker 


UAW runs non-union local 

Long Beach, Cal. — Ever since last May, when 
the UAW International took control of our local (Local 
148, at Douglas Aircraft, or McDonnell Douglas-Long 
Beach), working conditions in the plant have grown 
worse and worse. Both the company and the Interna- 
tional had sent out letters just before local elections, 
criticizing incumbent president Bob Berghoffs strategy 
of a “work-to-rule” slowdown that had been our way of 
putting pressure on the company to negotiate a better 
contract (see N&L, May 22). When Berghoff won, the 
International stepped in, declared that there had been 
election irregularities, and took control of the local. 

Supervisors now tell us that there is no union in the 
plant anymore, and they can do what they want to. The 
company now demands that every worker be on the job 
two to three minutes before starting time. At the end of 
the day, there’s no more working ahead and lining up at 
the time clock to clock out, and no washing up until the 
whistle blows. 

The company went so far as to take all the doors 
off the bathroom stalls, and foremen now check 
through the bathroom to see that no one is in there 
reading or relaxing! 

Workers are feeling it’s a hopeless situation. We’ve 
lost this battle, with both the company and the Interna- 
tional against us. Local elections are scheduled for Aug. 
12, and despite the fact that he has now been fired, 
Berghoff is still running again. But what will change? 

The International stabbed us in the back. The compa- 
ny feels it’s in a no-lose situation, and is turning up the 
pressure. I feel so angry and disgusted. The UAW had a 
chance to make history, to put a stop to all these con- 
cessions contracts. 

But the International reps don’t know what it’s like 
to be a worker on the assembly line, and don’t care. 
They’re too busy jet-setting around the country, eating, 
drinking, chasing women. All they’re concerned about is 
preserving their bureaucrat jobs, while we stay hard at 
work and continue to lose our contract benefits. 

: —^Bitter and angry McDonnell Douglas worker 
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U.S. Auto lay-off unfair 

Detroit, Mich. — U.S. Auto Radiator an- 
nounced the indefinite lay-off of an entire depart- 
ment on Aug. 14. Workers with ten years seniority 
can bump; anyone with less time in that depart- 
\ ment has to take the lay-off. 

People are saying that one customer rejected a 
very large number of bad radiators, but I blame 
the company, they push so hard for production and 
pass radiators that are no good. 

I don’t think it is fair for someone ’with two 
® years to keep working, while people with five or 
o seven yea r s are laid-off. The UAW may be talking 
o about company -wide seniority, but they haven’t 
o even won plant-wide seniority for us. 
o — U.S. Auto worker « 
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How long must workers’ 
day be at Swift-Eckrich? 

Chicago, III. — I work on second shift making hot 
dogs at Swift-Eckrich. You would think that we would 
be working steadily through the summer season at least, 
but there have been two layoffs since April. While we 
are there, they work us to death. 

Our contract allows a mandatory 12 hours per day. 
six days a week, although the company usually limits 
the hours to ten a day during the week. But on the last 
day, whether that is Friday or Saturday, we work until 
the meat is finished, sometimes 13 hours or more. They 
do not come around and ask you if you want to work 
overtime. They don’t even come around and tell you 
that you’re going to stay. You just know that you will 
keep working until all the meat is done. 

The threat of a long night or, better vet, the hope for 
a short one (and I mea’i only less than ten hours) spurs 
us to work harder. The company benefits from that in 
two ways: first, we produce more for the same rate of 
pay each hour we’’e there; second, we save the compa- 
ny from paying us for the hours and minutes we would 
have worked. Putting most of the overtime on the sec- 
ond shift saves Eckrich, too, because those people are 
the new-hirrs, the lowest-paid people in the plant. 

The rurror is that we’ll work until Labor Day with all 
this overtime plus Saturdays and then there will be an- 
other lay-off eliminating second shift. The people who 
remain will continue to work overtime. My question is: 
Whatever happened to the idea that no one works over- 
time when people are laid-off? Whatever happened to 
the eight-hour day? — Eckrich worker 

Save lives, boycott grapes 

Chicago, III. — The United Farm Workers (UFW) 
are calling for a national boycott against all table grape 
growers. “We are asking people to boycott all table 
grapes, red, green or concord,” said Frank Ortiz, Coordi- 
nator for the ‘Midwest Grape Boycott: “In 1975 we 
agreed to dismantle our national boycott in exchange 
for the passing of the Agricultural Labor Relations 
Board (ALRB) act. Now we can’t get anything done 
through them.” 

Under the leadership of Dave Stirling, Gov. Deukme- 
jian’s choice to take over the ALRB, 90% of all claims 
brought by farm workers are dismissed, and the few 
claims that are dealt with are settled for as little as 10 
cents on the dollar. Stirling has campaigned against the 
grape boycott, using public funds to fly to a national re- 
ligious convention and using his staff to write letters. 

The UFW wants five pesticides banned: Captan, Par- 
athion, Phosdrin, Methyl Bromide and Dinoseb. These 
pesticides have been found to cause cancer, brain dam- 
age and birth defects. In 1986, 1,516 cases of pesticide 
poisoning were reported by farm workers, a percentage 
the UFW believes is only 1% of the total cases. Many 
times workers who are exposed to pesticides are not 
told of it, lied to, or threatened with being fired if they 
report the illness. The burden falls hardest on the grape 
pickers, exposed to the heaviest doses of pesticides. 

Occupational Safety and Health Administration and 
Right-to-Know laws do not cover farmworkers, who of- 
ten enter fields with little or no protection, and in most 
cases don’t even have access to running water to wash 
their hands with. Exposure to pesticides comes from 
drifts from aerial spraying or from re-entry, when farm 
workers are ordered to start picking grapes, sometimes 
as little as an hour after a field has been sprayed. 

The only way worker safety can be enforced is with a 
strong union. The growers following Deukmejian and 
Stirling’s lead have resorted to such vicious union-bust- 
ing tactics as stealing ballot boxes, beating up election 
overseers, intimidating workers and murdering workers 
who vote for the union. With the current ALRB the 
growers have nothing to fear, except a boycott. 

“So far we’ve been pretty successful, grapes are sell- 
ing at an all-time low. We are looking for 17 million 
people to help us like in 1975,” commented Ortiz. 

Donations and requests for information can be sent to 
Cesar Chavez, P.O. Box 62, Keene, CA 93531-9989. The 
UFW also has a moving 14-minute VHS videotape 
called the Wrath of Grapes which is available for free 
to interested groups. — Wat Tyler 
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Readers’ Views 


THE ANTI-WAR STRUGGLES 

Today the world is in a rapid change 
such as it never experienced before, and 
the chain reaction in politics has conse- 
quently complicated the world situation 
more than ever. Both the powers of the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union have made 
propaganda as if the abolition of nucle- 
ar weapons could be possible if they 
keep reducing intermediate nuclear 
forces, while they have covered the fact 
that they would never be reconciled 
with each other on SDI. The only rea- 
son they have thrust a new stage of ne- 
gotiation is that their interests coincide 
with each other in giving up such ex- 
pensive toys if they could be replaced 
by high technology weapons. They will 
be able to kill more with less weapons. 
We have to clear away the illusion 
now... 


SCABBING IN THE PERSIAN GULF 

Reagan’s new policy for the Persian 
Gulf calls for putting American flags on 
foreign oil tankers and protecting them 
with the U.S. Navy. Aside from the mil- 
itary idiocy of this policy, U.S. maritime 
law calls for vessels flying the U.S. flag 
to be manned by U.S. sailors, members 
of U.S. maritime unions. The oil com- 
panies have been avoiding U.S. law for 
years by flying under foreign flags. Now 
Reagan’s Persian Gulf policy adds scab- 
bing to his long list of crimes. 

Peter Mallory 
Chicago 


The meticulous way the Notes on 
Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind gave 
us the page references of each and 
every quotation in three different edi- 
tions — Baillie’s translation, Miller’s 
translation, and the original German — 
made it abundantly clear that Dunayev- 
skaya intended for readers to go and 
study Hegel for themselves. Her own 
study certainly provides us with a price- 
less pathway for that kind of study — 
but the hard work is still there for each 
of us to do ourselves. 

Ready to try 
Philadelphia 

* * * 


We are eager to communicate with all 
who are ready to struggle for anti-war 
and peace. 

International Anti-War Assembly 
Kaiho-Sha, Tsurumaki Building 
525-9, Waseda, Tsurumaki-cho, 
Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

* * * 

Reagan says he is against communism 
and for democracy, but he never says 
much about hunger, poverty, or war. 
The war in Central America is killing 
people. And what about those who 
don’t get amnesty under the new immi- 
gration law and have to go back to Lat- 
in America? Reagan doesn’t think about 
the human situation that people face. 

Peruvian immigrant 
New York City 

* * * 

Artists for Mideast Peace organizes 
the creation, exchange and exhibition of 
peace art by Jewish and Arab children. 
Visitors to our exhibitions who are de- 
pressed and desperate from angry rhet- 
oric, bomb scares, air raids, assassina- 
tions, invasions and hijackings, are often 
elated by the sentiments the children’s 
posters reveal, and take courage from 
their powerful images. Our dream is to 
See posters created and exchanged by 
tens of thousands of Jewish and Arab 
children. Can our children help then- 
parents and their nations take impor- 
tant steps on the long and difficult road 
to peace? 

Artists for Mideast Peace 
99 Burlington St. 

Lexington, MA 02173 


THE MEANING OF REVOLUTION 



Dunayevskaya’s ideas and writings 
should be presented to people so the 
meaning of revolution and the meaning 
of Marx’s work can be seen as the liber- 
ating force it is. The worst anti-Marxist 
influence in the world is the reputation 
of the politicians of many countries who 
call themselves Marxists... 

Tom Keough, political artist 
Brooklyn 

* * * 

We of the revolutionary movement 
suffer a great loss in the death of Raya 
Dunayevskaya. Her persistence and 
courage during her entire lifetime in de- 
veloping and extending Marx’s theoretic 
- principles have significance for the 
broadest layers of our society. 

Nettie Kravitz 
Detroit 

* * * 

I have two copies of the splendid is- 
sue of N&L devoted to the life, work, 
and testimonials of Raya Dunayevska- 
ya. I am very proud to have had my lit- 
tle letter included in it, even as a friend 
and comrade who is not a Marxist. The 
extensive and devoted responses from 
people of all races and walks of life 
bear witness to the extraordinary posi- 
tion Raya occupied in the political life 
of the 20th century. I was glad to see 
that an opportunity is afforded to con- 
tribute in her memory. 

George Armstrong Kelly 
West Barnstable, Mass 
* * * 

In Raya Dunayevskaya’s “On Politi- 
cal Divides and Philosophic New Begin- 
nings” (N&L Memorial issue, July 25) I 


DUNAYEVSKAYA ON HEGEL 

A close knowledge of Lenin’s philoso- 
phy distinguishes Dunayevskaya’s inter- 
pretation of Hegel from so many vacu- 
ous explanations that are disseminated 
here in the West. She knows what is 
the matter with philosophy today. Al- 
though the dialectic in its Marxist ver- 
sion was my secret target in my own 
writings, I came to see that side with 
greater approval, given the present pov- 
erty of thought. 

Hegel scholar 
Germany 

* * * 

Everything is so ominous both sides 
have to pretend they are for “aims con- 
trol.” Now we hear testimonies from 
people like General Secord that sound 
exactly like the Argentine generals who 
“patriotically” did what the civilian 
government wouldn’t do. We see Reag- 
an’s Nazi affinity at Bitburg, and now 
the extreme Right victory in South Af- 
rica. We see the Latin American revolu- 
tions remaining unfinished... To me, all 
of this has a relationship to Dunayev- 
skaya’s asking “Why Phenomenology? 
Why Now?” (N&L, May 8, Special Sup- 
plement). Didn’t many of Lenin’s com- 
rades think he was “crazy” when he re- 
turned to Hegel when the world was 
falling apart in 1914 — and didn’t it" 
prove to be his preparation for the rev- 
olution? 

Women’s Liberationist 
Los Angeles 


AND THE MEMORIAL ISSUE 

like the part where she says no one per- 
son can be an expert on Marx; you 
have to have your own view. During 
the great revolution in Russia in 1917, 
people thought they were going by the 
letter of Marx. In Nicaragua they think 
they are applying Marx. But if you only 
take a part and not the whole, you’re 
not really relating Marx to revolution. 

I also liked what she said of how the 
ruling class is corrupting the Left itself. 

I think the Left is in hiding. 

Young thinker 
New Y ork 

* * * 

There are so many things that fright- 
en me today, and that can’t be solved 
by just saving “no,” or saying you “sup- 
port peace.” As someone who is just be- 
ginning to study Marxist- Humanist ide- 
as, I sometimes feel inhibited because 
there is so much I don’t understand — 
and I can’t get “Cliff Notes” on Marx- 
ist-Humanism, which was always my so- 
lution in high school when I had trou- 
ble understanding a book or needed 
easy facts! 

The Memorial issue of N&L and the 
Memorial meeting for Raya helped me, 
because the writers and speakers talked 
about themselves, what they learned 
from Raya, and what they were feeling. 
Marxist-Humanism has the ability to 
speak both to a worker and to an intel- 
lectual. I see now that it’s OK that I’m 
just learning. 

Revolutionary youth 
California 

* * * 

We have so much to work with in the 
Memorial issue. When you put it all to- 
gether it is the biography of an Idea. 
What is important is what we do with 
it. We want to distribute it at labor 
conferences, take it to bookstores, to 
picket lines, to women’s centers, to 
campuses. It is not a collector’s item. 

Co-Organizers 
N&L Committee, .New .York 


I became very eager to read the 
whole of Dunayevskaya’s 1960 Notes on 
Hegel’s Phenomenology after reading 
her 1987 Introduction. I found very 
helpful the way she discusses the period 
of the dusk before the dawn that we all 
have to live through. In the period of 
Reaganism, that is no small fact, but it 
is put in a different perspective when 
you see that Hegel’s search for new 
philosophic beginnings took place in a 
similar period, when he was asking him- 
self why the great French Revolution 
was followed by Napoleonic reaction. 

I am going through the essay very 
slowly, but I liked very much the dis- 
cussion of attitudes of mind that 
“sound heroic, but are in fact adapta- 
tions to one or another form of servi- 
tude.” It is amazing to see how much 
Hegel anticipated today’s questions. 

Student 

Chicago 

• 

THE LABOR SCENE 

I was incensed when I learned how 
Hormel tried to impose its corporate in- 
terests on the July 4 celebration in Aus- 
tin, Minnesota. It was particularly of- 
fensive that a car carrying a banner de- 
claring that “Chicago loves Spam” was 
included in the parade. Who selected 
those people to represent my tastes and 
interests? I work in a meatpacking 
plant in Chicago and am intimately fa- 
miliar with the conditions of labor in 
the industry — automation speed-up, 
high injury rates, lay-offs and plant 
closings, reduced wages. That’s what 
Austin workers struck against. Far from 
“loving” Spam, I will continue to boy- 
cott all Hormel products. 

Meatpacker 

Chicago 

* * * 

Last month I saw two young white 
men picketing Herman’s sporting goods. 
I asked what their strike was about. 
The first thing they said was, “Her- 
man’s really discriminates against 
Blacks! And the sexual harassment is 
terrible!” They said they were stock 
workers and made $3.50 an hour and 
that Herman’s had offered a $1 raise 
over six years. 

Recently the NAACP and other or- 
ganizations announced their opposition 
to the lower wages Herman’s pays 
Black workers. Don’t buy Herman’s!! 

Marxist-Humanists 

Detroit 

* * * 

I learned a lot about Lowndes, Wilcox 
and Sumter Counties from Lou Turn- 
er’s articles on the Alabama Black Belt 
and Mississippi Delta. The reality is 
startling. Enclosed is my sub. 

Attorney 

Mississippi 

• 

A CORRECTION 

Your In Memoriam to Lefty Morgan 
captured his spirit beautifully but had 
one error. He won his case for rein- 
statement after a three year fight. It 
was an important fight, not only for 
him, and he was justifiably proud of 
winning it. He retired from the railroad 
in 1980 when he was 65. By then he 
was working on some bylaws for the un- 
ion which was formed to take over from 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Engineers — the Canadian Union of 
Transportation Employees. He was still 
working on them when he died. They 
will probably stand as the most demo- 
cratic of any such. 

Margaret Morgan 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


THE IDEA IN SCIENCE’ 

I want to thank Jane Marie Dignan 
for correcting, in her attack on my dis- 
cussion of “the idea in science,” (see 
N&L, May 8 and June 5) any “impres- 
sion” I may have given that Sandra 
Harding “related the birth of the mod- 
ern women’s liberation movement to 
the civil rights and anti-war move- 
ments” especially because the need to 
begin with this objective presence of 
the freedom idea was my point of de- 
parture with Harding. 

Whether or not Dignan feels that 
Kuhn’s view of scientific revolutions has 
anything to do with negation of the 
negation, one thing he did do was to 
project that the prevailing idea in sci- 
ence as a whole is in crisis. That didn’t 
happen “long ago” but in our era, when 
Kuhn’s view continues to be a pole of 
attraction for those looking for a way to 
oppose science’s total threat to humani- 
ty. 

Dignan knows that Marx was guilty 
of writing about the idea in science. 
Quite the opposite of any aura around 
the “very word ‘science’ ” was Marx’s 
turn to critique the idea in the science 
he had most regard for, mathematics, 
where he revealed the determinant is 
not math’s formalism but Hegel’s nega- 
tion of the negation. In the state capi- 
talist age, when science, especially 
mathematical formalism, is inseparable 
from the machinery of war, capitalist 
commodity production and its false con- 
sciousness, isn’t Marx’s view of the idea 
in science a way to make explicit that 
“the dialectics of liberation is one with 
life and labor” which is how Dignan de- 
fines our task? 

Ron Brokmeyer 
Bay Area 


THE 
WOMAN 
ACTIVIST’ 

Recent issues of The Woman Activist, 
put out by Flora Crater, have contained 
rich and detailed information on the 
anti-woman nature of Reagan’s effort to 
lower or even abolish the minimum 
wage. She quotes a reactionary expert’s 
testimony before Congress in 1970 that 
it "would be much better for those two 
young people to be earning $20 a week 
for 20 hours, each of them, than their 
mother to be earning $80 in a 40-hour 
week.” Crater notes acidly that this 
“perpetuates a stereotype of the typical 
minimum wage earner as an untrained 
teenager, newly entering the world-of- 
work, while dismissing as irrelevant a 
group that (in 1970) comprised 43.4% of 
the labor force: women.” She also notes 
that as of the 1980 census, women com- 
pose 59.6% of those employed fulltime 
at the minimum wage. 

N&L readers might be interested in 
this little-known publication subtitled 
“An Action Bulletin for Women’s 
Rights,” and available monthly for $10 
per year (2310 Barbour Road, Falls 
Church, Virginia 22043). 

Librarian 

Chicago 

• 

A THANK YOU TO RAYA 

Since the early 1950s, whenever Raya 
was on a lecture tour in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area, she was a guest in my 
home. I maintained a position as an in- 
dependent, unaffiliated revolutionary. 
My activity as an individual continued 
for all freedom struggles, including or- 
ganizing meetings for Charles Denby 
and for Raya. 

Raya, again on tour in 1969, finally 
confronted me. Sitting together at my 
kitchen table, I had recited a summary 
of my current activities. Was I expect- 
ing a pat on the head? I can still hear, 
her words, loud and clear: “Activity! 
Activity! Activity! And what comes af- 
ter the issue is over? Everyone goes 
home and waits for the next demon- 
stration. How can you call yourself a 
revolutionary if you do not belong to an 
organization with a philosophy of revo- 
lution, dedicated to the total uprooting 
of capitalism?” The next meeting I 
joined News and Letters Committees. 
Thank you, Raya, for bringing philoso- 
phy into my life. 

Lillian B. Willis 
, ‘ i \ : l * i ' i Oakland, Calif. 
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The Memorial Meeting 

Editor's Note: The following are excerpts from talks giv- 
en at the Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Meeting held in 
Chicago on July 25, 1987. 

Detroit rebellion, 1967 

If Raya were here today, she would probably say that 
out of death emerges new movements, new dimensions 
in the struggle for human liberation. I would like to 
very quickly provide my perspectives, or should I say 
the perspective of a Black intellectual from the city of 
Detroit, on the Black dimension of Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s works. Twenty years ago from today the city of 
Detroit was struck by a riot, and Raya provided a very 
insightful and very accurate analysis of the riot of 1967 
in her book Philosophy and Revolution. She described 
the riot as a spontaneous revolt, an explosion that was 
caused by racism and oppression in this country. 

Out of the ashes of that riot emerged a new move- 
ment, a new beginning, a new dimension in the struggle 
for human liberation. For those of us who were involved 
in that struggle, we rejected the old movements. We re- 
jected the Civil Rights Movement as too conservative, 
offering constitutional changes instead of human rights. 
We rejected Stalinism as offering just another form of 
oppression and dehumanization. 

We searched for new ideas, new theories, new philoso- 
phies of humanism in our struggle against dehumanizing 
conditions. 

Some of us found that new theory of humanism in 
the works of Raya Dunayevskaya. It was a friend of 
mine who was an active participant in the riot that in- 
troduced me tart0 works. I was enthralled over Raya’s 
recollections of Spick movements and her recollections 
of W.E.B. DuBois and Kwame Nkrumah. 

In my view the movement was not just all spontanei- 
ty. I think Raya had some influence. Indeed, Raya had 
a profound influence over my perspectives and my 
thinking. Let me say that out of this death hopefully 
will emerge new movements, new beginnings and new 
dimensions in the struggle for human liberation. 

Carter Wilson 
University of Toledo 

A stunning originality 
of thought 

I am indeed honored to have been asked to make a 
presentation here today. I’ve spent a good part of my 
life studying and thinking about philosophy, so I’ve 
tried to put together in this brief time allotted a few of 
my thoughts about and reactions to Raya’s writings and 
her concept of philosophy. 

Reading Raya Dunayevskaya’s books is like being in 
an earthquake. The stunning originality of her thought 
shatters even the bedrock of mental servitude. On page 
49 of Philosophy & Revolution Dunayevskaya wrote: 
“To Marx what was crucial was that man was not 
merely object but Subject. Not only determined by his- 
tory but its creator.” 

This statement is a concise expression of Dunayev- 
skaya’s central insight regarding both the relation 
between Marx and Hegel and the meaning of the new 
continent of thought discovered by Marx. Compared 
to academic institutionalized prose, Dunayevskaya’s 
writings commit the sin of simultaneously containing 
many levels of discourse and many modes of ad- 
dress; they seem to move incessantly from one topic 
to another, from one text to another — here quoting, 
there expostulating and everywhere lacking the high 
seriousness appropriate for weighty subjects. 

Today, the French philosopher Jacques Derrida is the 
lionized, perhaps leftist philosopher of the moment. His 
so-called philosophy is called “deconstruction.” It is said 
that he has destroyed forever the distinction between 
philosophy and other disciplines and in so doing, has 
supposedly smashed the philosophically generated ra- 
tionalist idols which have perpetuated the reign of ter- 
ror called history. 

In particular, it is said that he has smashed the idol 
called the Subject. It remains to be seen whether or not 
vulgar materialism lies coiled within the much lauded 
deconstruction since vulgar materialism is, as Raya Du- 
nayevskaya showed, precisely materialism without the 
Subject. What does not remain to be seen, for it is per- 
fectly evident, is that Derrida’s arcane prose in which 
everything stands for everything else, his computer lan- 
guage, conveys the message that the Subject is dead be- 
cause it attempts to kill the Subject — the reader. 

But Dunayevskaya does not deconstruct the Sub- 
ject. The earthquake experience of her writings is 
the experience of being born finally as a Subject — 
the experience of the new beginning which we are, 
the revolution in permanence, the bursting forth 
within us of the new continent of thought. Dunayev- 
skaya wrote that Hegel discovered that the counter- 
revolution is within the revolution and that this is 
also one of the things Marx learned from Hegel. Du- 
nayevskaya saw and showed us that this is the 
meaning of Marxism as dialectical and historical ma- 
terialism— ever new beginnings — ever new attend- 
ings to the actual lives of human beings, Subjects, as 
they are lived and in particular to the spontaneous 
struggles that ever and always well up from within 
the people struggling now. 

To struggle for a revolution against capitalism, it is 
necessary to understand that capitalism was a revolu- 
tion against feudalism which contained the counter-rev- 
olution within itself. We need to know this because we 
ought to never settle for less than the revolution in per- 
; , i (continued on page 8) ; < ‘ 1 1 c 


The living character of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s legacy 



Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Meeting 


Archives Exhibit: Panels from "The Last Year, 1986-1987.” 


by Peter Wermuth 

The more than 150 people who attended the 
memorial meeting for Raya Dunayevskaya in Chi- 
cago on July 25 participated in so rich an inter- 
communication with Dunayevskaya’s life and 
work, that the experience is sure to have ramifica- 
tions well into the future. 

The audience came from across the country (and in 
some cases, from overseas), representing many of the di- 
mensions touched and transformed by Dunayevskaya’s 
development of the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism in 
the course of its half-century of world development— au- 
toworkers and philosophers, South African revolutionar- 
ies and North American feminists, anti-war youth and 
old radicals. They came to encounter the living charac- 


(Letter to N&L readers| 

(continued from page 1) 

responses and expressions of solidarity from all over the 
world — from trade unionists and women’s liberationists, 
from Black revolutionaries and student youth, from 
scholars and activists alike — overflows in this issue as 
well. 

At every critical point in our existence — from the mo- 
ment N&L was founded in 1955 in the midst of Mc- 
Carthyism, to last year when we had asked for your 
help to transform N&L into a biweekly — it has been our 
unique relationship with our friends and readers that 
has been central to our organizational life. Breaking 
down the barriers between “inside” and “outside” has 
been our principle from our beginnings and was never 
more urgent than right now! 

All subscriptions will, of course, be extended to the 
full number of issues ordered. At the same time, we ap- 
peal for your help: 

• in writing us your ideas and in sending us your sto- 
ries, 

• in helping us to build a special Raya Dunayevska- 
ya Memorial Fund to preserve and present her doc- 
uments and assure that her published writings will 
remain in print, 

• in contributing as well to our Sustaining Fund to as- 
sure the continuation of N&L, 

• in finding others who will join together with us to 
distribute N&L, participate in our discussions, and 
help to bring the revolutionary dialectic to a full re- 
alization in our age. 

PLEASE— LET US HEAR FROM YOU. HELP US 
CONTINUE AND EXPAND NEWS & LETTERS! 


Send to: NEWS & LETTERS, 59 E. Van Buren, 
Rm. 707, Chicago, IL 60605 
I want to help News & Letters to continue and to 
expand. Enclosed is my contribution: 


□ an article or report for N&L 

□ for the Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund 

□ for the News & Letters Sustaining Fund 

□ of names to receive a sample copy of N&L 

Name 


Address . 


City 


' ’ il.ti'JIMfl 


. State 


.Zip 
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ter of Dunayevskaya’s legacy, in listening to some 20 
speakers who discussed the impact of her ideas, in hear- 
ing Raya speak for herself in the form of excerpts read 
out from her books, and in an Archives exhibit on her 
life and work created specially for this event. 

PHILOSOPHIC NEW BEGINNINGS 

The intercommunication that emerged between 
Raya’s legacy and the voices of forces of revolt could 
not help but speak to the realities of the ongoing world 
objective situation. The very first speaker, Peter Wer- 
muth, N&L Resident Editorial Board member, noted 
that Dunayevskaya’s death on June 9 came at a most 
perilous moment in the world situation, with Reaganism 
still rampant at home, Gorbachev trying to impose his 
own version of Reaganism under the guise of “glasnost” 
abroad, and with war clouds forming over Central 
America and the Middle East. 

Dunayevskaya’s response to such events was nev- 
er separate from her critique of what is at the heart 
of the world crisis — the crises within the revolu- 
tions, -within the unfinished freedom struggles, with- 
in Marxist thought. As she put it in her very last 
"Theory /Practice” column (see News & Letters, July 
25, 1987), "such a deep retrogression urgently de- 
mands that, along with the economic and political 
tasks facing us, we look for philosophic new begin- 
nings.” 

On July 25, the effort to face and transform today’s 
crises by reaching for “new philosophic beginnings” 
through a deep internalization of the body of ideas Du- 
nayevskaya left us with, became the challenge ad- 
dressed throughout the memorial meeting. 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 
AND EXHIBIT 

One of the first speakers was Dr. Philip Mason, Di- 
rector of the Wayne State University Archives of Labor 
and Urban Affairs in Detroit, where Dunayevskaya’s 
massive 10,000-page Archives collection is housed. Ma- 
son recalled his first discussions with Dunayevskaya 
concerning the donation of her Archives in 1969: “She 
really didn’t have to be convinced about the need to 
preserve her papers and writings; she realized their im- 
portance to future generations.” That comment remind- 
ed the audience of how unique was Dunayevskaya’s 
concept of Archives, for she donated hers and made 
them available for viewing while she lived, thereby en- 
abling thinkers and activists to grasp the process of her 
development of Marxist-Humanism as it unfolded. That 
concept of Archives, unprecedented anywhere in the 
Marxist movement, has become of even greater signifi- 
cance now. 

It was that which dictated the creation of a spe- 
cial Archives Exhibit on her life and work for the 
memorial meeting. The documents and photographs 
on display traced through the full range of her 
work, from her 1920s activities as a youth in Chica- 
go, where she wrote for the newspaper Negro 
Champion, to her 1930s work as Russian language 
secretary to Leon Trotsky in Mexico, to her 1940s 
original analysis of Russia as a state-capitalist socie- 
ty. Central documents in the creation and develop- 
ment of the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism were 
displayed, such as her 1953 Letters on Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes, selections of her correspondence with such 
figures' as Erich Fromm and Herbert Marcuse, and 
international editions of her "trilogy of revolu- 
tion ” — Marxism and Freedom (1958), Philosophy and 
(continued on page 7) 
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Illuminating trajectory 

With the death on June 9, 1987 of Raya Dunayevska- 
ya, the tradition of Marxist- Humanism has lost one of 
its major theorists and activists. Dunayevskaya’s life 
and work spans the entire history of revolutionary so- 
cialism in the twentieth century. Few thinkers have re- 
flected so deeply and written so insightfully on the tra- 
jectory of revolutionary history from Marx’s day to our 
own, and perhaps no other writer and activist has con- 
tributed so significantly to illuminating the trajectory 
and dynamics of contemporary revolutionary theory and 
history. 

For my own generation of New Left activists, 
Dunayevskaya’s book Marxism and Freedom (1958) 
served as one of the key introductions to Marxian 
revolutionary theory. Dunayevskaya’s emphasis on 
the revolutionary humanism of the young Marx and 
insistence on the continuity of the Hegelian-revolu- 
tionary philosophical roots of Marxism throughout 
Marx’s writings deeply influenced us, and provided 
what I still consider as one of the best introductions 
to Marxist thought and one of the most illuminating 
interpretations of the work and contributions of Karl 
Marx. 

Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution (1973) 
theorized the period of the upsurge of Third World 
Revolutionary struggles that began with the Cuban 
Revolution and that was continuing in the Vietnamese 
and other revolutionary struggles of the time. Her stud- 
ies showed the linkage between actual revolutionary 
struggles and revolutionary philosophy, and thus also 
provided important theoretical and political guidance 
for contemporary revolutionary theory and practice by 
underscoring the importance of revolutionary theory for 
the revolutionary process. 

Dunayevskaya’s connection with two other theoretical 
mentors of the New Left — Herbert Marcuse and Erich 
Fromm — sheds light on the multifaceted nature of her 
work, relationships, and influence. Dunayevskaya car- 
ried out a voluminous correspondence over three dec- 
ades with both Marcuse and Fromm. She perceived 
these European exiles from fascist Germany as two of 
the only people in the United States who possessed a 
high level of knowledge of Hegel and Marx, and thus 
perceived them as individuals with whom she could de- 
velop a productive theoretical and political relationship. 
Her extremely rich correspondence with Marcuse and 
Fromm contains fascinating insights into her own strug- 
gles with the complex and difficult tradition of Hegelian 

Marxism, and sheds light on her efforts to relate Hegeli- 

— — _ 

Nexd; issue: 

Mihailo Markovic, Yugoslav Marxist, 
writes on Raya Dunayevskaya 


of revolutionary theory 

an and Marxian philosophy to current theoretical and 
political problems. 

While Dunayevskaya often engaged in sharp polemi- 
cal exchanges with Marcuse, he had the utmost respect 
for her and frequently consulted with her on theoretical 
and political issues. In 1957, Marcuse wrote a Preface 
for the first edition of Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and 
Freedom and, when several years later he was writing 
on the studies that became One-Dimensional Man, he 
wrote her on Aug. 8, 1960 requesting information on 
contemporary American literature on “the transforma- 
tion of the laboring class under the impact of rationali- 
zation, automation and, particularly, the higher stand- 
ard of living.” Dunayevskaya answered Marcuse on 
Aug. 15, 1960 with a five-page single-spaced letter sum- 
marizing recent work by Marxist-Humanists on the 
problem and describing in detail a wealth of other liter- 
ature on the topic from a variety of positions. 

Dunayevskaya also conducted a long and volumi- 
nous correspondence with Fromm who had much 
more respect for Dunayevskaya than Marcuse (in- 
deed his letters to her are full of criticisms of his 
one-time colleague in the Institute for Social Re- 
search). Fromm invited both Dunayevskaya and Mar- 
cuse to contribute to his symposium Socialist Hu- 
manism which was published by Doubleday in 1955; 
this collection contains a wealth of studies which ex- 
hibit the international range of humanistic Marxism. 
Dunayevskaya’s contribution "Marx’s Humanism To- 
day’’ contains a characteristic attempt to make the 
tradition of Marxist-Humanism come alive for the 
present political situation. On Nov. 30, 1968, Fromm 
volunteered to provide any potential help with pub- 
lishers for "I have great respect for your knowledge, 
your penetration, your honesty and your courage 
and I believe that you have something to say which 
should be known as much as possible.’’ 

Dunayevskaya’s correspondence with Fromm and 
Marcuse has been collected and is available in the mi- 
crofilm collection which can be purchased from the 
Marxist-Humanists. I would urge all of those interested 
in contemporary Marxism to ask their libraries to pur- 
chase this collection, and look forward to articles and 
discussion of the correspondence. 

Raya Dunayevskaya combined tremendous intellect, 
learning, and political experience in a life devoted to 
revolutionary theory and activism. Her contributions 
are enormous and provide a living heritage of revolu- 
tionary Marxist-Humanism. While she will be missed, 
her ideas and tradition will live on in the revolutionary 
struggles of the present and future as we move out of 
the Reagan era into a new age of revolution. 

— Douglas Kellner 
University of Texas 



Raya Dunayevskaya at the News and Letters 
Convention, 1986 


Guide 1b The 

Ra ya D unayevskaya 
C ollection 

Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its Wbrld Development 

Wayne State University Archives 
of Labor and Urban Affairs 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

NEWLY ADDED: 


• Volume XI: 1981-1985— Dialectics oi Revolution: 
American Roots and World Humanist Concepts 

• Volume XII: Retrospective and Perspective— 

The Rava Duna\e\skava Collection, 1924-1986 


$2.00 

Guide prepared by: 

News & Utters, S9 i. Van Suren St., Chicago, It 6060S 

• Guide to the 10,000-page microfilm collection 
is available from News & Letters, 59 E. 
Van Buren, Chicago, Dl. 60605 for $2. 

• The complete micro fil m of 5 reels is availa- 
ble from Wayne State University Archives of 
Labor and Urban Affairs, Detroit, Mich. 
48202 for $100. 


Responses from Readers and Friends 


Today I found out that the precious 
scholar and developer of Marxism, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, had passed away. Hav- 
ing become familiar with this searching 
Marxist through the Iranian Marxist- 
Humanist group, Anjuman Azadi, and 
because of the closeness that I felt be- 
tween my views and hers, I had previ- 
ously requested some Farsi translations 
of her works. Her radical positions on 
the Iranian Revolution and her analyses 
made me interested in her. At the time 
of the revolution many of the political 
forces who claimed to be Marxist had 
deep deviations and mistakes in their 
evaluation of the Khomeini regime and 
held rightist and counciliationist posi- 
tions... 

The sudden passing of this Marxist 
leader has caused a stronger desire in 
me to become familiar with her funda- 
mental works not yet translated into 
Farsi. I have been able to learn English 
better to be able to read her works... 

Iranian exile 

* * * Holland 

Only last fall Raya had written us 

about her enthusiastic involvement with 
her new book despite her not robust 
health. We had hoped with her that she 
would have a few more productive 
years to complete the book. Still, we 
are fortunate to have had her for so 
long. She was a remarkable woman and 
she produced many works of unique 
and lasting value. Her tying together of 
Humanism with Marxism was a most 
creative contribution to the thinking of 
all who work to change society, so that 
human values may prevail... We are 
sending a contribution to N&L in 
Raya’s memory. 

Fay and Rowland Watts 
New York 

* * * 

I was shocked and saddened to hear 
of Raya Dunayevskaya’s death. As I 
think you know, I have always held her 
in greatest esteem and I have, for years, 
used her writings in my classes and to 
stimulate my own thinking. I never met 
her, but her humanity and political 
spirit have always been evident through 
her writing. 

Harry Cleaver 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


What did Raya Dunayevskaya mean 
to me? The idea that Marx had realized 
Hegel’s philosophy as revolutionizing 
practice is an extraordinarily powerful 
one; and it was Raya’s genius to seize 
this notion and pursue it relentlessly. 
Her approach provided a rigorous philo- 
sophical framework within which a ma- 
terialistic approach to the psyche could 
be taken, and this became very impor- 
tant to me in the development of my 
own work. 

She was that rarest of creatures: a 
philosopher-militant. Theory and prac- 
tice were indissoluble for her. The true 
greatness of her work lay in its realiza- 
tion that the struggles of workers, of 
blacks, of women and of the peoples 
struggling against imperialism were at 
heart one and the same. For Raya, phil- 
osophy was the perspective from which 
one could see those struggles as one. It 
guided practice and flowed from prac- 
tice — a practice devoted to the revolu- 
tionary cause of the oppressed all over 
the world. May she long be remem- 
bered! 

Joel Kovel 

* * „ New York 

I was deeply saddened when your 

comrade told me of Raya’s death while 
attending a women’s conference at Spel- 
man College in Atlanta. Though I never 
met Raya, I came to know her inti- 
mately via her writings, which pro- 
foundly informed my thinking and 
helped shape my consciousness. The 
Movement will eternally be grateful to 
Raya’s uncovering and translating 
Marx’s writings on Humanism. 

Gwen Patton 

Montgomery, Alabama 

* * * 

A dedicated teacher and scholar, as 
well as an energetic and engaging per- 
sonality, Raya Dunayevskaya has left a 
significant and lasting impression on 
those of us who have known and 
learned from her. As teacher-scholars 


ourselves, we have particularly benefit- 
ed from studying Raya’s published 
works and from discussing Capital with 
her in seminars. She had a truly pro- 
found understanding of Marx’s works. 
She also had a special gift for clear oral 
and written expression. Where we have 
lived and worked, from Detroit to Dar 
es Salaam, Raya’s unwritten texts and 
continuing commentaries will be missed. 
Her archives at Wayne State University ' 
will remain with us. 

Our deepest loss is Raya herself, her 
physical presence, her direct and dy- 
namic personality, her incisive and in- 
formed mind, her inspiring example... 
To Raya we can only say “Asanta 
Sana.” With friends whom she has left 
behind we now understand that “A 
Luta Continua.” 

James D. Graham and 
Vincent B. Khapoya 
African and Afro-American Studies 
Oakland University 
Rochester, Mich. 

* * * 

We cannot say how sorry we are to 
hear of the death of Raya Dunayevska- 
ya, for whom we have always had a 
considerable respect and affection. Her 
profound commitment to humanism 
made her a compelling socialist advo- 
cate, and she helped many of us to dis- 
cover how far the ideas of Karl Marx 
had been distorted in the tortured evo- 
lution of the 20th century. 

Ken Coates 

Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation 
Derbyshire, England 

.* * * 

I admired Raya’s strength and her 
ability to write about philosophy and 
Marxist and feminist issues. I feel that 
what Adrienne Rich wrote about her is 
very true; we learned a lot from her, 
and from her attempt to give a more in- 
clusive definition of freedom. I remem- 
ber how impressed I was by reading her 
works, particularly her study on Rosa : 
Luxemburg. Perhaps for a w Oman to ' 


think of the biography of another wom- 
an inevitably means also a kind of 
“feedback” because there is the encoun- 
ter of two projects. I felt that in this 
work she tried to indicate a way of 
being woman in a revolutionary process 
of liberation. 

She was such an admirable example 
of coherence and vehement opposition 
to any kind of “break” in the struggle 
against injustice... 

Valeria Russo 
Florence, Italy 

* * * 

Thank you for inviting me to the 
Memorial Meeting for Raya. It was a 
great meeting and praise goes to all 
those people who set it up. I am glad I 
was able to attend and hear all those 
speeches from so many people of div- 
erse interests and backgrounds. As I sat 
there listening to testimony after testi- 
mony of how Raya had touched this 
one and that one, I felt that this was no 
sad occasion, but a celebration, cele- 
brating a life well-lived, a full life of one 
who devoted herself to the liberation of 
mankind. 

Phyllis N tan till a 
Michigan 

* * * 

Here is a $77 check for the Memorial 
fund, to commemorate every year of 
Raya’s creative life. She was so incredi- 
bly productive that we could not imag- 
ine that her work could end — and of 
course it could not, thanks to you who 
have so long and loyally helped realize 
her ideas. I first heard Raya speak soon 
after I had moved to Detroit in 1954, 
and though I did not fully understand 
her ideas I worked with her for several 
years, helping to edit Marxism and 
Freedom, because her philosophy 
seemed to offer hope for worldwide hu- 
man liberation. Even after doubts led 
me from Marxism to Buddhism, Raya 
remained a kind friend and correspond- 
ent, always interested in my family, 
books and ideas... The world has not 
yet turned out as we had hoped, but 
there’s still time! 

Morgan Gibson 
Japan 
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Direct from South Africa : Freedom Journal 


V 


Johannesburg , South Africa — it is with great 
sorrow and distress to write this statement after hearing 
about the sudden death of one of our most cherished 
Marxist-Humanists, Raya Dunayevskaya. 

We in South Africa mourn the actual death of our 
comrade and pledge our solidarity with those who are 
in the family, in the News & Letters Committees, and 
the staff, not forgetting the masses who are readers of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s work. Deep down in our hearts 
we will miss the founder of a world philosophy called 
Marxist- Humanism. May her soul rest in peace. 

We in South Africa have read books such as Marx- 
ism and Freedom, From 1776 until Today (1958); 
Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre 
and From Marx to Mao (1973) and many others by 
Raya Dunayevskaya. We have found these materials 
very inspiring and relevant to our way of struggle in 
South Africa. For us comrade Raya Dunayevskaya was 
an eye opener. She gave us all what we needed in times 
of repression and exploitation from both the capitalist 
and the Botha regime. We have fought our way through 
and still are fighting the reactionary forces of South Af- 
rica Defence Force together with their allies, kitsconsta- 
bles plus vigilante groups formed by the government. 

We hope and trust that News and Letters Commit- 
tees will continue where Raya Dunayevskaya left off. 
We are already feeling the loss of our comrade Raya 
and as for our women, they have lost their true leader 
in Raya Dunayevskaya. 

— South African activist 

• 

Johannesburg, South Africa — As women in 
South Africa we send this anxious message in regard to 
the mourning of our great Raya Dunayevskaya. This is 
a momentous period for women around the world. 

We spiritually share together with those in the Unit- 
ed States our sympathy even if we fail tp present our- 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 

Raya really didn’t have to be convinced about the 
need to preserve her papers and writings. She recon- 
ginzed their importance to future generations. She 
was eager also to facilitate their use by having micro- 
film editions made so they could be sent to libraries 
thoughout this country and the world. The only point 
of difference with Raya was what should be included 
in her collection. At first she only wanted her publica- 
tions and offical papers preserved. I urged her to 
broaden her collection to include information about 
her early years and her personal life. Although her 
' first response was that the only biography that mat- 
tered to her was the biography of an idea, she finally 
agreed to reconsider and added to the collection hun- 
dreds of documents from the 1920s and 1930s, which 
added to the human dimension of her life. 

— Dr. Philip Mason, Director 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and 

Urban Affairs 


selves in certain issues. We salute Raya Dunayevskaya 
for her bravery that penetrated into our hearts, her 
sparkle that brightened our minds, her political educa- 
tional books that opened our eyes and also our grand- 
daughter’s for ever and ever. We call ourselves not or- 
phans for we gained a lot from her as our bread for to- 
morrow and our spear to fight for our civil rights until 
our emancipation. 

It is now our time as women of the liberation struggle 
to illustrate that our woman soldier Raya Dunayevska- 
ya had done a lot in her life which adhered to women 
in the world by following her bravery and humanity to 
ensure our enemies that we are real revolutionaries and 
that Dunayevskaya bore ripe fruits. 

— Message from South African women 

| Raya & The Gambia 1 

Banjul, The Gambia — I learned with great shock 
of the death of the consistent and hardworking Marxist- 
Humanist Raya Dunayevskaya from Dixon Colley. She 
passed away at a very crucial era when we, the youth 
especially, need her assistance. It is very true she left a 
lot with us but still I believe there was much left. 

Raya was bom in a land that changed the course of 
world history and died in a land of the most advanced 
imperialist power which is itself an historical journey 
that must be cherished. For it is through the brutal 
eyes of America that she saw her historical mission. 
Thus Marxist- Humanism was born. 

Raya has not gone leaving us empty handed and in 
this way, she is immortal. She needs no tears, no sor- 
rows from us but hands to pick up the spears she left 
behind. 

Extend my very best revolutionary solidarity and sa- 
lutation to all the members of the committee. May her 
soul rest in perfect peace. Yours in struggle, 

Ba-Karang 

• 

The history of Raya’s contribution to humanism is to 
be admired by all who knew her personally and interna- 
tionally. . 

Her friends and colleagues were highly honoured 
when, during the election campaign of 1962, she joined 
both the United Party and People’s Progressive Party 
leaders, Mr. P.S. N’Jie and then Mr. D.K. Jawara re- 
spectively. The latter now president of the Republic of 
The Gambia. 

Although she left the country before the election re- 
sults to keep to another assignment, she was the first to 
report it in the international press, notably, in Africa 
Report, a periodical published in the U.S.A. 

Having introduced The Gambia to her colleagues, 
News & Letters became interested in The Gambia and 
the progress of The Nation newspaper since then. In all 
forms of trials that The Nation encountered, her col- 
leagues have been always ready to support. 

Deepest sympathy from The Nation newspaper and 
personal grief for Raya. To her colleagues and other 
sympathisers The Nation urges continuation of the good 
work left behind. 


From a Marxist in Italy 

Milan, Italy — Raya possessed one of the best 
minds of our times, and all of her work, her life and 
herself was dedicated to the creation of a new human 
society in which human beings could behave as human 
beings in their social relations and in which personal 
freedom for all was the final aim. There are many great 
minds but very few that have dedicated themselves to 
humanity as Raya has done. 

Certainly it has left News and Letters Committees 
with a great challenge and task to meet. There will no 
longer be the exceptional intelligence and theoretical 
ability of Raya to act as a sort of guide. Fundamental 
to Raya’s Marxist-Humanism is that every new event 
requires a renewal of theory to practice. That is, it is 
useful to refer to the theories and philosophy of the 
dead, but it takes the living to revive these theories in 
relation to new historical events and transform this new 
consciousness into revolutionary practice. Equally im- 
portant to Marxist-Humanist theory is the self-develop- 
ment of every individual; the self-consciousness of his or 
her personal freedom in relation to the society in which 
one lives — all of the questions on self-determination and 
freedom that Raya brought up in her works and above 
all in her recent analysis of Hegelian philosophy. All of 
this has to be continued not only as theoretical analysis 
but in the personal practice of our everyday lives. 

Yes, it is a challenge, but I think it can be met. In re- 
cent years the lead articles in N&L have shown much 
more theoretical competence than in the past and, just 
as important, the correspondence and brief articles show 
a profound consciousness of the real problems of our 
age. — Margaret Ellingham 

A French intellectual 

Paris, France — We are very moved by your letter 
on the death of Raya Dunayevskaya and we share the 
grief of those who worked with her. This news was for 
me the occasion to understand, in re-reading certain 
chapters of her three principal works, to what point she 
knew how to unite practice and theory by insisting on^ 
the fundamental kernel of the dialectic in the absolutely 
contradictory labor process faced with the logic of capi- 
tal. Through this, she traced all the economic argu- 
ments and in this way found the subjective activity of 
the worker which is at the same time the experience of 
the dialectic as an absolute. 

As you know, I had arrived at an interpretation of 
Marx close to your Chairwoman at a time when I did 
not yet know her work. She understood better than 
anyone else that the foundation of the Marxist analysis 
cannot be separated from a humanist concept. There- 
fore we need to pay attention to what takes place in 
daily social practice as also an expression of the Hegeli- 
an conceptual movement reflected in the real world. 

In this way, reading News & Letters allows us to un- 
derstand the daily life in the U.S. better than the re- 
ports in Le Monde and Liberation. No doubt I am 
more skeptical than you are about the possibility of es- 
caping from the logic of the commodity and alienation. 
But perhaps you will be able to continue your activity, 
taking the new beginnings which she found and worked 
out as your point of departure. 

Professor Pierre Lantz 

University of Paris Vlll (Vincennes) 


Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, see ad. page 6. 


— Dixon Colley 
The Nation newspaper 


The living character of Raya Dunayevskaya ’s legacy 


(continued from page 5) 

Revolution (1973) and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982). But perhaps the most exciting part of the ex- 
hibit was the section "The Last Year, 1986-87,” 
which constituted nearly a third of the 26 panels. 

That section revealed a tremendous outpouring of 
creativity and labor on the part of Dunayevskaya in her 
last year, which will take much time and effort to ab- 
sorb. In 1986-87 she was working on a book-in-progress, 
“Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy,” as well as 
being engaged in intensive philosophic correspondence 
and analyses of ongoing world events. Even though the 
materials on display were but a fraction of her enor- 
mous output in 1986-87, the topics taken up — from stud- 
ies on Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind to notes on lit- 
erature, from analyses of the Iran-contra scandal to 
studies on Marx’s concept of organization and the his- 
toric-philosophic contributions of Marxist-Humanism — 
showed that the task of grasping the fullness of Dunay- 
evskaya’s Marxist-Humanism is one that is before us. 

A DIVERSITY OF SPEAKERS 

The very diversity of speakers at the memorial meet- 
ing testified to the breadth and multi-dimensionality of 
Dunayevskaya’s body of ideas. Thus, John Allison, an 
autoworker from Detroit, said “Raya was the first per- 
son who introduced Marx to me. Since I met her, I 
have learned that I cannot live on this planet without 
running into Karl Marx.” 

A meatpacker with Local P-9 on strike against Hor- 
mel spoke at the meeting, as did Felix Martin, Labor 
Editor of News & Letters. Martin recalled first meeting 
Raya during the 1970 strike against GM: “I discovered 
for the first time a group of people who were interested 
in what a worker had to say. Raya would listen.” 

Marilyn Nissim-Sabat, a philosopher from Lewis 
University, provided a different vantage point in dis- 
cussing what a first encounter with Raya’s writings 
was like: "Reading Raya’s books is like being in an 
earthquake — the stunning originality of her thought 


shatters even the bedrock of mental servitude.” Se- 
veral others who could not attend sent in statements 
to be read out, such as Douglas Kellner, Mihailo 
Markovic, Louis Duprd, and Adrienne Rich. Duprd 
noted that "her own Marxist-Humanism.. .reconnect- 
ed a theory of action with its intellectual source- — 
above all, Hegel’s philosophy. For her the transition 
from theory to practice, far from abandoning philos- 
ophy, was itself a philosophical move, or as she dar- 
ingly expressed it in her last book, 'the self-determi- 
nation of the Idea.’” 

The impact of the self-determination of the Idea of 
Marxist-Humanism was shown in the array of speakers 
who took the floor, ranging from those who knew her in 
the 1930s (like Mark Sharron) to Black youth influ- 
enced by her ideas in the 1960s (such as Carter Wilson, 
now a professor at the University of Toledo) to youth 
who heard her last public talk, on “Youth of the 1980s, 
Youth of the 1930s” last April (such as Steve Kapitan). 
One of the statements sent in from South Africa (by a 
workers' group) reflected the impact her ideas have 
presently: “The sudden death of Raya Dunayevskaya is 
a great loss to the national struggle and to Marxist-Hu- 
manism. In truth, I’ve never met Raya, but my heart 
grieves more than for any ordinary person I’ve ever 
known or seen.” 

CARRYING ON THE MARXIST-HUMANIST 
LEGACY 

The challenges that Dunayevskaya’s ideas pose for all 
forces of revolution were a theme developed by several 
speakers who had been deeply influenced by her 
through their participation in News and Letters Com- 
mittees. Thus, Lou Turner spoke of how Raya’s digging 
deeply into philosophy is unique among Marxists, while 
Michefie Landau discussed Raya’s contributions to the 
Women’s Liberation Movement, and Sheila Fuller spoke 
of Raya’s challenge to the youth of the 1980s to become 
“thought divers and activists in the movements for free- 
dom." From these speakers one was able to see the 
truth of Dunayevskaya’s statement that the voices of 
revolt sound louder when in the context of a philosophy 


of revolution. 

Indeed, the intercommunication between the voices of 
those present with Raya’s own voice characterized the 
whole event, as selected passages from Raya’s works 
were read out at intervals throughout the meeting. The 
readings ranged from the passages in Marxism and 
Freedom on the 1955 Montgomery Bus Boycott 
through the discussion in Philosophy and Revolution 
on the 1953 breakthrough on the Absolute Idea, to the 
critique of “post-Marx Marxism” in Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution. This live interchange between the readings, the 
Archives Exhibit and the various speeches opened up a 
pathway towards giving continuity and development to 
the body of ideas Raya created and developed. 

That did not mean that Raya’s memorial meeting 
was unmindful of the tremendous difficulties facing 
those who aim to give voice and continuity to her 
ideas in the period before us. The final talk of the 
meeting, given by Olga Domanski, National Co-Or- 
ganizer, on behalf of News and Letters Committees, 
stressed that "it was certainly not that Raya didn’t 
think constantly of what had happened throughout 
history after a founder was no longer corporeally 
present. That concern certainly helped to shape her 
truly original category of 'post-Marx Marxism’ not 
as chronology, but as pejorative....The truth that ide- 
as do not die does not mean that the path to the fu- 
ture, making real the Idea of freedom, carrying on 
the legacy left to us, will be easy. Far from it.” 

The fact that the path before us is an untrodden one 
only underlines its historic urgency and challenge. 
Foundations have been laid that can help us in that 
task, beginning with the memorial meeting itself. The 
outpouring of voices, the focus on internalizing the lega- 
cy Raya left us, the new relationships initiated with the 
150 who attended, testified to the kind of relationships 
we will work to deepen in the months to come. We ask 
you to join in the task we have set for ourselves — to 
bring the revolutionary dialectic to full realization in 
our age — by continuing and deepening the dialogue that 
emerged on July 25. 
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Responses from the Chicago memorial meeting 


(continued from page 5) 

manence — that is, for less than the full realization of 
our potential to create ourselves and in so doing hu- 
manize the world. 

It is well known that Marx wrote that philosophers 
have understood the world but that now we must 
change it. Vulgarians use this statement to interpret 
Marx as an anti-intellectual, a man who wanted to sep- 
arate theory from practice and who wanted us all to be 
the slaves of the dictatorship of a mindless proletariat. 
Dunayevskaya showed that this statement by Marx 
does not mean that Marx repudiated philosophy. The 
heart and mind of Dunayevskaya’s concept of Marxist- 
Humanism is that philosophy is the unity of theory and 
practice, manual and intellectual labor, and that we are 
all, as Subjects, philosophers. Thus, we all have the po- 
tential to create ourselves and live a fully human life. 

Raya Dunayevskaya was a philosopher — “philoso- 
phia” — a lover of wisdom, and she shared her wisdom 
with us all. For wisdom is sharing. 

— Marilyn Nissim-Sabat 
Professor of Philosophy 
Lewis University 

“Introduced me to Marx’’ 

I wish to thank all of you for giving me this opportu- 
nity to say a few words over a great lady. I have been 
trying very diligently to figure out some way to tell the 
story the way it should be told. I’ll confess to you right 
now, I havtdjjHybund that way. But a friend of News 
and Letters ‘iflpll met many years ago in the shop told 
me something that sang in my mind like a bird. I never 
could quite forget it. 

I was head of the educational department in my local 
union, and Raya came and taught a class. Her topic 
was “What should man do to make a living?” When she 
explained all of the things that we were doing and all of 
the things that people around the world were doing just 
to eke out a living, it started everybody to thinking. 

" Bill Brownley was an old Wobblie. He told me one 
day after Raya had come, “John, one thing about 
it.. .history will tell us what she is doing” and he said, 
“the dead lays heavy upon the minds of the living.” 1 
didn’t really understand it until I heard of her death. 
I’m telling you, it lays heavy upon my mind because 
she was the first person that introduced Karl Marx to 
me. I thought Karl was a wonderful looking fellow that 
had a beautiful beard, but I really didn’t know anything 
about him. Since I met her I have learned that I cannot 
exist on this planet earth without running into Karl 
Marx. 

— John Allison, 
autoworker and labor activist 

An Iranian activist 

I’m here to say a couple of things about myself as an 
Iranian activist who has been involved in many years of 
the struggles in Iran and abroad, and also as a psychol- 
ogist. I really feel that I’ve been deeply touched and 
transformed by Raya Dunayevskaya’s ideas. And in or- 
der to fully understand that, I think one has to be fa- 
, miliar with the total political situation in Iran. Just to 
put it in a nutshell, sometimes I feel that Iran has been 
and it still is the capital city of Stalinism and vulgar 
Marxism. At this point I feel that after what has hap- 
pened in the past, since the revolution of 1979, the po- 


litical activists, the revolutionaries in Iran are making 
two choices: either total inactivism or repeating the 
tragic past as it’s going now. 

But, having been introduced to Raya’s thought and 
the whole body of Marxist-Humanism, I feel that they 
do have another choice, and that is the only choice that 
they have to make. And that’s exactly what Marxism, 
Marxist-Humanism is. If I were to identify one total 
idea that was the most significant part of Raya’s 
thought, the most revolutionary contribution that has 
been made since Marx himself, is the idea of dual 
movement from practice which is itself a form of theory 
and from theory to philosophy. 

— Ali Atesh 

Organization of Iranian Democrats Abroad 

From a student activist 

Five years ago at a demonstration in Chicago protest- 
ing Reagan policy in El Salvador, I was first exposed to 
News & Letters. When the woman distributing the pa- 
per offered me a copy, I declined as my pockets were 
already bulging from leftist papers screaming monotonic 
hyperbole. Then I overheard her conversation with an- 
other couple standing next to me. I became interested. 
Here was a paper with a difference. 

Although I did not consider myself a Marxist, I did 
consider myself a humanist. When I first read Raya’s 
column, it seemed way over my head. Typical of most 
Americans, my knowledge of Marxism was practically 


nil. My appreciation of her contribution to Marxist-Hu- 
manism didn’t really hit me until this past April when I 
had the good fortune of seeing her speak at Northern 
Illinois University. 

Raya’s emphasis on the humanist values of Marx is 
so important to me. Marx’s sense of justice for all peo- 
ple, his progressive attitude toward women, workers, the 
issue of racism is something that progressive non-Marx- 
ists can relate to. I think Raya understood the impor- 
tance of this link to the dominant culture in the United 
States. 

Let’s face it: we Americans all to some extent are the 
product of a culture that is capitalist with a Judeo- 
Christian influence. It is with this environment that we, 
human beings, all must operate irrespective of ideology. 
I think that this is the challenge that Raya was talking 
about in her final column when she said: 

“Only live human beings can recreate the revolution- 
ary dialectic forever anew, and these live human beings 
must do so in theory as well as in practice. It is not a 
question only of meeting the challenge from practice, 
but of being able to meet the challenge from the self- 
development of the Idea and deepening theory to the 
point where it reaches Marx’s concept of the philosophy 
of revolution in permanence.” 

My appreciation for, and knowledge of, Marx has 
been greatly enhanced by my exposure to Raya Dunay- 
evskaya, and I hope that I can learn further from her, 
even a$ she is gone. 

— Steve Kapitan, John Lennon Society, 
Northern Illinois University 


A Hegel scholar’s appreciation 


New Haven, Cl' — Few people are fully alive from 
morning to night, from youth to old age. Raya Dunay- 
evskaya was one of those exceptional human beings. 
She was so brim-full of life that one forgot she also had 
to die some day. She had recently informed me of seri- 
ous health problems. Yet through all her troubles she 
remained so triumphantly, energetically alive that death 
appeared to have no grasp on her. Her enormous vitali- 
ty, ebullient enthusiasm, never discouraged by adver- 
sity, appeared to give her a perennial youth. This is 
what we shall miss and what we shall remember — re- 
gardless of our political convictions or social positions. 

Her sharp intelligence early on detected essen- 
tial aspects in Marx’s theory that had been neg- 
lected — not only by reformists but also by Lenin 
and, indeed, by her own former mentor, Trotsky. 
Her youthful, unflagging commitment enabled her 
to convert this fresh vision into praxis. Her own 
Marxist Humanism may well have been, among 
contemporary interpretations of Marx, the one 
that most heavily relied on theory. It reconnected 
a theory of action with its intellectual sources — 
above all, Hegel’s philosophy. 

For her the transition from theory to practice, far 
from abandoning philosophy, was itself a philosophical 
move, or, as she daringly expressed it in her last book 
“the self-determination of the [Hegel’s] Idea” (Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution p. 125). She, like no one else, has ren- 
dered justice to the continued impact of Hegel’s thought 
upon Marx. Capital, she felt, had to be understood 
through the Logic. With this position she drew a clear 
line between herself and orthodox communist doctrine 
that remained satisfied with “applying” Hegel’s dialec- 
tic. Not long ago I wrote about her work: 


“Raya Dunayevskaya remains the liveliest, probably 
also the best informed, theoretician of the far left, deep- 
ly committed to her Marxist cause, yet remaining fierce- 
ly independent — even with respect to her own heroes, 
Luxemburg, Lenin, Trotsky, and, most exceptionally 
Marx.” 

The remarkable thing about this "theoretician” is 
the inventive way in which she succeeded in trans- 
lating her insights into practice. The causes to which 
she turned — immigrant workers, conditions in Amer- 
ican factories, U.S. policy in South America, racial 
discrimination, feminism — showed a social awareness 
as astute in practice as the theoretical insight by 
which she supported her action. 

All of this still does not capture the real person. Raya 
was not merely a theoretician who wrote philosophical 
books, or a woman of action who edited a newspaper, . 
lectured, organized, got things going. To me she was in i 
the first place a person one could not but like — warm in i 
her friendship, enthusiastic like a young girl, with the ) 
mild sense of humor that only the wisdom of a truly ’ 
good person can provide. Raya genuinely cared. She 
cared for the oppressed — all over the world. She cared > 
for all, especially for her friends. These personal quali- ) 
ties, more even than her exceptional talents, secured j 
her the enormous loyalty of followers and friends. I 

I enjoyed the priviledge of being a friend. We differed 1 
fundamentally in our outlook on the world. I am a 
Catholic; she a Marxist humanist. Yet she respected me 
for what she was not; and I liked her for what she was. I 
She will always remain with us — in our fondest memo- > 
ries and, yes, in our prayers. j 

— Louis Duprd j 
Yale University 


Selected Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 


Videotapes Available 


□ Marxism and Freedom 
...from 1776 until today 

1982 edition. New introduction by author 381 pgs. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 110.95 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 

and from Marx to Mao 

1982 edition. New introduction by author . 372 pgs. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy 

of Revolution 234 pgs. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 

Revolution: Reaching for the Future . . 294 pgs. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 per copy 

□ Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the Rational Editorial Board. In- 
cludes "A 19808 View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ The Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the 
Nuclear World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Grenada: Revolution, Counter-Revolution, Im- 
perialist Invasion 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 75* per copy 


□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro- Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o $3 per copy 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 

of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Subscriptions to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, 111. 60605 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked. (9-87) 

Please add 75* for each item for postage. 
IL. residents add 8% sales tax 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Order from News & Letters 
59 E. Van Buren, Rm. 707, Chicago, 111. 60605 


Three provocative lectures by 
Raya Dunayevskaya from the 1980s 

Dialectics of Revolution: American 
Roots and World Humanist Concepts 

Given at the opening night of a major exhibition of 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection at the Wayne 
State University Archives of Labor and Urban Af- 
fairs. March 21, 1985. 

• 

Current Events and the Dialectics Method 

The opening class of a series of workshop/classes 
presented by News and Letters Committees. The 
meaning of current events, including Reagan/Gor- 
bachev summitry, is brought out in relation to a 
philosophic framework of Marxist-Humanism. Feb- 
ruary, 1985. 

1 1 j : • 

Youth of the 1960s/ 1980s 

An address before several hundred youth at North- 
ern Illinois University on the relation of Marx’s 
thought to the youth activism of the 1960s and the 
present youth activities of the 1980s. April, 1987. 

$1 5 each. All three for $40. 

News & Letters 
59 E. Van Buren, Room 707 
Chicago, HI. 60605. 
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All eyes on South African miners’ strike! 


by John Marcotte 

When 340,000 Black miners have decided to take his- 
tory into their hands and strike, stopping gold and coal 
production in apartheid South Africa, I can only feel 
that we are on the threshold of a possible new stage for 
the labor movement world- wide. Just as all eyes were 
on the Solidarity labor movement in Poland in the early 
’80s — including South African workers’ eyes — so now, all 
eyes are focused on the battle of the miners. 

The press reports the miners’ demands as "eco- 
nomic”: 30% raise, 30 days paid leave, danger pay, 
death benefits. When your family is faced with mal- 
nutrition on a steady diet of commeal and cabbage, 
"economic” is not a small word! But listen to a few 
Black miners to whom a Newsday reporter managed 
to speak: 

“The mines are not safe. There are too many rock 
falls, and we breathe artificial air underground. It af- 
fects our lungs.” And: “When we say we want more 
money, we are politicians. It is political, this thing.” An- 
other said: “The white miners do nothing underground. 
They sit around and earn much more. We do all the 
work.” 

This new form of organization, the Black Labor Un- 
ions, was created by the Black workers in the period of 
the Soweto Uprising. This strike may be the greatest 
test yet of this form. Do the miners doubt for one min- 
ute that when they cut off the gold and coal, they are 
putting their hands on the jugular vein of the fascist, 
militarized monster of apartheid? For that matter, do 
Botha or Reagan doubt that? This strike puts the ques- 
tion of the power of Black labor centerstage. 

Even more important for us in the American labor 
movement, these Black unions have raised profound 
questions of what happens after the overthrow of apar- 
theid. They have shown the Reason of Black workers in 
motion, questioning what their role would be in creating 
the new society, how to avoid a one-party state, even 
questioning some of the tactics of the township youth 
(see N&L, June 5, 1987, and December 1986). What new 
questions and ideas will come out of this strike? Will we 
be able to hear those voices through the wall of apar- 
theid and the Reagan-polluted press? 


It was Marx who showed that class struggles are a 
"quest for universality” to be whole human beings. 
Raya Dunayevskaya singled out from our age of au- 
tomation the question the U.S. coal miners raised in 
their strike against the continuous miner "man-kill- 
er”: "What kind of labor should a human being do?” 



South African miners on strike 


If the freedom Idea of the South African struggle 
brought out 100,000 to New York’s Soweto Day one 
year ago, it wasn’t only because of a feeling of wanting 
to help “over there.” Ideas are being forged there that 
have something to say to our problems here. Are we so 
far away from South Africa? Is $3.35 a living wage 
here? Aren’t our children facing malnutrition and infant 
mortality equal to Third World countries in our “shan- 
tytowns” of East New York and South Chicago? Eight 
years of concessions and plant closings may not yet 
equal the $45 a month pay of a Black South African 
miner, but the misery is real. 

When freedom is in the air, that is when the orderly 
arrangements of society slip out of place, and suddenly 
the ideal doesn’t seem so far from the real. It’s a whiff 
of that air we can get on this side of the ocean. Send 
support to: South African Miners Aid Fund, c/o United 
Mine Workers, 900 15th St. N.W., Wash., D.C. 20005. 


Black/Red View 


Detroit Rebellion: 1967-87 


by John Alan 

Twenty years ago this past July, spontaneous Black 
revolts erupted in large and small cities across the 
country during the “long hot summer” of 1967. The De- 
troit rebellion was clearly the high-point of those re- 
volts; its fury was not directed against white individuals 
simply as the other, but against the immediate symbols 
of oppression, slum landlords, gouging merchants and 
the brutal police, irrespective of race. It was a revolt to 
end poverty in the inner-city slums as well as to estab- 
lish, in American society, truly new human relations 
without exploitation and racism. 

None at that time, other than Marxist-Humanists, 
saw the Detroit rebellion as the birth of a new idea in 
the consciousness of urban Black masses about the con- 
creteness of freedom, one which revealed how sharp was 
the contradiction between the goals of the Black masses 
tod the Black middle-class leadership of the Civil 
Rights Movement. 

The retrogressive policies of Reaganism, and the 
re-emergence of overt racism has not narrowed the 
jap between the Black masses and middle-class lead- 
ers, which was so dramatically revealed by the mid- 
1960s urban rebellions. In fact, it has become the ob- 
vious, accepted duality in the Black movement, to 
luch an extent that traditional Black leaders such as 
lev. Leon Sullivan (the author of the Sullivan Princi- 
>les for U.S. companies engaged in business in South 
Africa) told the Urban League Convention in Hous- 
on in July that, "The Black bourgeoisie has failed 
he black masses.” 

Both the NAACP and the Urban League national 
onventions were further manifestations of this class di- 
ision. Neither of these conventions even alluded to the 
letroit revolt, or even thought it was a good idea to 
Dok back at the last two decades. In the words of Ben- 
amin Hooks, head of the NAACP, what is important 
ow are “contemporary issues.. .involvement of Blacks in 
he mainstream of industry through the decision mak- 
»g positions, the upgrading of Blacks in the entertain- 
vent industry.” 

These "contemporary issues” of Hooks’ are essen- 
ially the program of the Black middle-class, a "quiet 
evolution” thoroughly cleansed of any revolutionary 
lea of freedom and wholly committed to middle- 
lass "successes.” There is total disregard of reality 
i this "folk image” of capitalism, at the very mo- 
lent that the regressive nature of capitalism, in the 
>rm of Reaganism, is destroying the economic base 
>r human existence in inner-city Black communities. 
The Wall Street Journal , which is decidedly not 
lack or revolutionary, did remember the Detroit rebel- 
on of 1967 and sent a reporter to find out what had 
appened in that city 20 years after the revolt. He 
>und that race and economic problems continued to 
lague the city and that poor inner-city Blacks are 
otse off than ever, although Blacks are in political 
ower. One out of every four Black workers in the labor 
ool is unemployed, and Mayor Young’s prescription to 
uild a “healthy downtown core,” to attract jobs in fi- 
ance, commerce, etc. has done little to change perma- 


nent Black unemployment. The Detroit situation is not 
unique, it exists in every city with a large poor Black 
working-class population. 

When these conventions did focus on the Black poor, 
it was done as social workers and “moralists,” stressing 
the importance of self-reliance and programs which, ac- 
cording to John E. Jacob of the Urban League, “aimed 
at improving Black student education, job training for 
welfare mothers....” Hooks, of the NAACP, emphasized 
“self-help of economic development.” The tenor of these 
statements places the responsibility of poverty on the 
Black poor, and unemployment on the Black worker, 
without ever confronting the magnitude of the problem 
or seeing that capitalism produces poverty. 

There is no question that the "quiet revolution,” 
"shifting of the focus,” and "redefining the goals” of 
the civil rights movement is sending out the message 
that the goals of the Black middle-class do not pose 
a threat to the system. Thus, it is not accidental that 
the White House chief of staff, Howard Baker, Jr. 
was allowed to come and urge the NAACP conven- 
tion to withhold judgement on Robert H. Bork’s 
nomination to the Supreme Court until after the con- 
firmation hearing in the Senate. It was an unusual 
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request to ask of a Black civil rights organization 
that is knowledgeable of Bork’s adverse legal deci- 
sions and opinions on the civil rights 


legal 

of Blacks, 


women, and gays, and who, as a federal judge, re- 
fused to let boatloads of Haitian refugees enter this 
country. Even more incredible was Hooks’s ration- 
ale: "Blacks have to listen to both sides of an issue, 
even if they disagree with the ideas.” 

Twenty years later, the Detroit rebellion remains a 
pivotal high-point in the history of the on-going Black 
American revolution. It is only from such high-points 
that a new beginning in the Black movement for real 
freedom can start. 


Haiti Liberte! 


Editor’s note: In leaflets distributed throughout New 
York City, Haitians were urged “to take off Friday, Aug. 7 
to participate in a demonstration for true freedom in Haiti 
and to help the people of Haiti to rid themselves 6f the mili- 
tary provisional junta (C.N.G.). Below is a story ifrom two 
Haitian women participants. The day-long activities drew 
about 1,000 activists, mostly Haitians of all ages. 

New York, N.Y. — We want the whole world to 
understand our plight. The military is killing unarmed 
people, including babies and old people. The C.N.G. was 
supposed to organize free elections. But one thing they 
never intended to allow was for the population to or- 
ganize elections. Actually, they want to stay forever. 
Right now, it is hurting each and every one of us. 

In Haiti it is the youth who have been trying hard 
to keep fighting from the beginning. Here, more 
Haitians are getting involved. It’s only since 1986 
that I’ve really become active in everything; to help 
the Haitians. 

The Haitians have a long history of freedom struggles 
since 1804. Things are going to change. Let the Haitians 
live like human beings — with freedom! 


Direct from South Africa 

Freedom Journal 


‘Hands Off C0SATU’ 

Johannesburg, South Africa — The Congress of 
South African Trade Unions (COSATU) has launched a 
“Hands Off COSATU” campaign as it battles to survive 
a test that began when 16,000 members of one of its af- 
filiates in the railway went on strike five months ago. 
The chronology of attacks on COSATU’s property and 
organizational structure is a story which began in 
March of this year. In May, COSATU embarked on a 
“Hands Off COSATU” campaign, and has openly chal- 
lenged the government. . 

General Secretary Jay Naidoo told 1,500 people, 
mostly students at the University of Witwatersrand in 
Johannesburg, that the federation had been attacked by 
the government and smeared by the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation without being given a chance 
to defend itself. Mr. Naidoo said: “COSATU is not an 
ANC (African National Congress) affiliate although we 
have insisted and called for the unbanning of the ANC. 
We have met with the ANC, just as businessmen and 
church leaders have done. We have also issued joint 
statements with them. COSATU is involved in politics 
and we do not apologize for this. We openly see our- 
selves as part of the extra-parliamentary opposition.” 

In the background are accusations that COSATU is 
an ANC front and an affiliate of the United Democratic 
Front. The federation has noted: “There is a sinister 
programme to reduce, the efficacy of COSATU and its 
organizational structure. We believe that it may prefig- 
ure more direct action against COSATU itself. If COS- 
ATU is prevented from functioning fully and openly the 
new era of labour relations is doomed.” While also fac- 
ing a one million rand repair bill to make its bombed 
Johannesburg headquarters safe, COSATU faces a test 
of survival as the largest worker federation in the coun- 
try. 

Haiti’s summer of 
protest and repression 

Editor’s note: Since we received this report from our cor- 
respondent in July, the situation in Haiti has intensified 
with more mass demonstrations. The army has responded 
with massacres. 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti — The Autonomous Federa- 
tion of Haitian Workers (CATH) resumed its activities 
after having been closed down by the government for 
several weeks. On June 23 the National Governing 
Council (CNG), led by Gen. Henri Namphy, shut down 
CATH because it had organized a two-day general 
strike all across the country. On the same day, several 
labor activists had been arrested and incarcerated at 
the Casernes Dessalines. 

After this repressive action by the government, the 
people protested by organizing anti-government demon- 
strations across the land. Faced with this situation, on 
July 6 the government informed CATH that it could re- 
sume its union activities if it “respected the constitu- 
tion.” Thus on July 16 a re-opening ceremony was or- 
ganized at CATH headquarters on Rue des Casernes, 
attended by several thousand people. 

During the ceremony, many spoke, including Jo- 
seph Manucy Pierre, information secretary of 
CATH; Frantz Jean of the National Peoples Assem- 
bly (APN); and Fr. Jean Bertrand Aristide. Fr. Aris- 
tide denounced the oppression of the CNG. He de- 
manded that all of the CNG members and some of 
the top officers of the Army (Jean-Claude Paul of 
Casernes Dessalines and Isidor Pongnon of Fort Di- 
manche) be put on trial. 

There are three big union federations in Haiti, of 
which only the CATH is a genuine federation, comba- 
tive and independent. It includes industrial workers, 
peasant groups and public employees all across the 
country. Despite CNG efforts to change its leadership. 
General Secretary Yves-Antoine Richard and the other 
duly-constituted CATH leaders continue to hold their 
posts. 

The strike to demand freedom for the CATH leaders 
arrested on June 22 was respected all across the coun- 
try. Faced with this situation, the government decided 
to release the people arrested during the June 22 strike 
called by CATH. All across the country, the demon- 
strations remind us of those of January 31, 1986 just be- 
fore the fall of Jean-Claude Duvalier. 

The demonstrators are demanding that the CNG 
step down. In Cap-Haitien, the second largest city, 
25,000 people took to the streets to demand the 
ouster of the CNG. On June 30 Bishop Willy Rome- 
lus of Jeremie called for the ouster of the CNG in a 
broadcast on Radio Soleil, because it had violated 
the new 1987 constitution. 

On July 2, the CNG abrogated its election decree, but 
the people continued to demonstrate to call for the 
ouster of the CNG. The toll from these demonstrations 
is still unclear. From hospital sources we are told that 
30 people were killed by bullets and 115 wounded, in- 
cluding two babies: Dimy Evens, nine months old, and 
Katia Monbrun, four years old. Two journalists from 
Radio Cacique were wounded by bullets fired by sol- 
diers from Fort Dimanche. Many foreign journalists 
have received threats. On July 4, the Association of 
Haitian Journalists demanded protection for the local 
and foreign press. 

— Renan Hddouville 
Correspondent 
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Will U.S. armada in Persian Gulf lead to war? 


(continued from page 1) 

life and labor, of the unfreedom masses of human 
beings endure, are non-existent to this Rambo-on- 
the-loose. 

This is not to say that there has not been the intru- 
sion of both superpowers into the Middle East imbrog- 
lio. Russia certainly has its own interests within the 
Middle East. 

...AND RUSSIA’S POSSIBLE LAND BRIDGE 
TO THE PERSIAN GULF 

The startling news of an economic agreement between 
Russia and Iran, coming precisely in the midst of the 
U.S. naval build-up, should not be underestimated. The 
most significant parts of the proposed agreement are for 
oil pipelines and a railroad linking the Russian border 
with the Persian Gulf. An oil pipeline would mean that 
Iranian oil could be exported to Europe via a pipeline 
rather than relying exclusively on tankers going through 
the Gulf. 

But most provocative is the possibility of a rail- 
road line from Russia to a warm water port on the 
Gulf. The railroad would be a route for exporting in- 
dustrial goods and military equipment to a port that 
would not be closed by ice in winter. 

Shortly after Gorbachev came to power, News & Let- 
ters printed in our “Marxist-Humanist Draft Perspec- 
tives” written by Raya Dunayevskaya, in a section enti- 
tled, ‘‘Mikhail Gorbachev, the New Russian Ruler, 
Shifts to a New Global Outlook,” the following: 

“Mikhail Gorbachev, the new player in nuclear global 
brinkmanship, is about to attempt so new a chapter in the 
relations between the two nuclear Behemoths as to actual- 
ly shift Russia’s world relations from West to East — and 
to the Middle East and the whole Third World... 

“Central America may be geopolitically too far removed 
from Russia and too close to the U.S. for Gorbachev to 
wish to challenge the U.S. there. ..But what about the Mid- 
dle East, where Khrushchev did achieve totally new rela- 
tions ever since 1955 by selling them arms ? In the Middle 
East, while Russia ‘lost’ Egypt as an ally, Syria is not 
only its ally but is the key element for Lebanon, and has 
such influence in all of the Middle East that, for the mo- 
ment, the U.S. cannot embark on any move there without 
paying serious attention to what Syria’s role would be. 
There are many, many other points of contact for Russia, 
from Lebanon to Iran, from Afghanistan (which means 
also harassing Pakistan) to India. ” (News & Letters, Au- 
gust-September, 1985.) 

The numerous political mine fields within the Middle 
East terrain are far more explosive than the physical 
ones being laid in the Persian Gulf. None are more so 
than Khomeini’s latest extension of his Islamic .counter- 
revolution to challenge that most reactionary and feu- 
dalistic of Arab states: the ruling royalty of Saudi Ara- 
bia, who are to be “uprooted.” 

THE CLASH AT MECCA: IRAN’S NEW 
CHALLENGE 

The July 31 clash at Mecca between thousands of 
Iranian pilgrims and King Fahd’s Saudi security forces, 

. which resulted in the deaths of some 400, was surely no 
accident. The 155,000 Iranian pilgrims included mem- 
bers of parliament and thousands of relatives of Irani- 
ans killed in the continuing, seven-year-old Iran-Iraq 
War. 

If Khomeini is striving to win over sections of the 
Islamic masses in the Arab world to his cause, there 
surely is no more appropriate target in the Middle 
East than the ruling Saudi family. If the battle is to 
be Shiite Moslems against Sunni, then the attack on 
the Wahhabi sect of Sunni Islam, which counts the 
Saudi royal family among its adherents, brings to 
the fore the fact that these Sunnis preside over the 
holy shrines of Mecca and rule over substantial 
numbers of Shiites in Kuwait, in Bahrain and in the 
oil-producing eastern province of Saudi Arabia. 

The target was as well “the Great Satan,” the United 
States, which Iran immediately accused of complicity in 
the Mecca killings. It is U.S. warships which are now 
escorting Kuwaiti oil tankers through the Persian Gulf. 
Iran quickly sent out its “Revolutionary Guards” to 
hold naval maneuvers in the Gulf under the code name 
“Operation Martyrdom.” 

It is not the first time that the holy shrines of 
Mecca have been used as a focal point for the grave 
contradictions within the Middle East. In 1979, hun- 
dreds of insurgents seized the Great Mosque at Mec- 
ca and denounced the Saudi regime. It took nearly 
two weeks to fully subdue the takeover. As News & 
Letters wrote in our Draft Perspectives the follow- 
ing year: 


the complete fragmentation of Lebanon, now under 
Syrian occupation, with a powerful Israeli presence 
in the south. The Iranian Revolution which threw 
out the Shah and U.S. imperialism has become a 
counter-revolutionary Islamic fundamentalism.* The 
Iran-Iraq War has through the 1980s reached a 
death toll of over one million. And these same 1980s 
have had Ronald Reagan as Commander-in-Chief of 
U.S. forces, including nuclear ones, determined to 
oversee a U.S. return to the Middle East with the 
present largest military build-up since the Iranian 
Revolution. 

It is within the context of all that has happened in 
the Middle East during the 1980s that we must view 
these events in the Persian Gulf, especially with regard 
to the maneuvers of the two superpowers. 

The point is that we cannot allow ourselves to be 
caught within the pull of the superpowers and end up 
“taking sides,” whether it be in the Middle East or any 
other part of the world. Instead the challenge for revo- 
lutions and revolutionaries everywhere remains: how to 
work out pathways to freedom that are independent of 
all state powers, whether super or small; how to make 
sure these pathways hold as inseparable ideas of free- 
dom and activities of freedom. 

THE WORLD CONTEXT: UNFINISHED REV- 
OLUTIONS, COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY 
DANGERS, NEW VISIONS OF THE FUTURE 
IN THE PRESENT 

The explosive danger of the Middle East is by no 
means limited to that geographic area. It is within a 
world context, not only because both the U.S.’s and 
Russia’s stifling superpower reach is global, but, as well, 
due to the unfinished nature of the revolutionary move- 
ments of the 1980s that have encompassed all conti- 
nents — from South Korea, Haiti and South Africa, to 
Central America, the Philippines and Poland. 



Forty-thousand South Korean workers struck 
Hyundai Group in Clean 


tion in the Philippines, with a few large-land-holding 
families and masses of peasants with little or no 
land, has been untouched since the ouster of Marcos 
almost two years ago. Only in the past few weeks has 
there been a land reform decree proposed, and even this 
mild reform may not be instituted, as it has already 
been actively opposed by landowners. The heavy hand 
of U.S. military presence at Subic Naval Base and 
Clark Air Force Base remains intact, unchallenged by 
the Aquino government. 

• In South Africa a massive strike in the gold and 
coal mines has shown how intertwined are the economic 
and the political. At the same time the liberation 
movements in all of Southern Africa face the most 
continuous intense repression. Within South Africa 
the Botha government continues a crackdown, detaining 
leaders of the United Democratic Front and forcing 
leaders of the Congress of South African Trade Unions 
(COSATU) underground. From Namibia, South African- 
led security forces have raided southern Angola, killing 
Angolan troops and guerrilla fighters from South West 
African Peoples Organization (SWAPO). The United 
States has continued sending arms to the Angolan right- 
wing rebels and has begun new contacts with the South 
African- backed Mozambique National Resistance (Rena- 
me), which just massacred some 380 people in a coastal 
town in Mozambique. (See “Freedom Journal — Direct 
from South Africa,” p. 9 for reports.) 

• In Central America, the latest peace proposals need 
to face one overwhelming reality: Ronald Reagan has 
had one passion in the region for the entire six and a 
half years of his presidency — to oust the Sandinistas 
and open the road for the counter-revolutionary contras 
in Nicaragua. To this end he has not only illegally fund- 
ed the contras with money procured by arms sales to 
Iran and funds solicited from reactionary governments 
worldwide, but has turned Honduras into an armed 
camp, and supported the suppresion of freedom move- 
ments in El Salvador and Guatemala. While the Per- 
sian Gulf is where his armed might is focused at 
present, we cannot forget that Lake Nicaragua is as 
well where he is aiming to have his armada moored. 
(See report on Reagan and Central America, “Our Life 
and Times,” p. 12.) 

No matter where we turn to on the globe, the unfin- 
ished nature of revolution is the overwhelming reality. 
It has become most clear in the Middle East where 
more than thirty years of the post-World War II world 
has meant incomplete revolutions from Egypt and Iraq 
to Lebanon and Iran, which have left a counter-revolu- 
tionary trail in their wake, and where black gold, oil 
has meant the intrusion of many outside powers. 

These revolutions remain unfinished not only be 
cause of counter-revolutions from without, but from 
aborted revolutions and outright counter-revolution! 
from within. It is for this reason that we must agaii 
focus on "new visions of the future in the present’ 
and not limit ourselves to only stating what we ar< 
against. These new visions of the future need to b< 
worked out concretely within the uprisings that ar< 
occurring in our changed world. That is the task i 
we are to escape from the cycle of incomplete revo 
lutions that set the ground for Ronald Reagan an< 
his ilk to move in with counter-revolutionary conse 
quences. 

“New visions of the future in the present” are no 
utopian dreams. Instead, they revolve around the hare 
serious, demanding labor of working out a philosophy c 
revolution to enable the mass freedom movements ths 
are emerging from below to reach the fullness of huma 
freedom in our time. 

No revolutionary movement can hope to succeed t< 
day without working out such a vision concretely in 
way that elicits all the talents that upsurge from wome 
and men moving toward full human liberation. On] 
such an absolute vision, concrete for our time, can he] 
us find the untrodden pathways to the new, human s< 
cieties waiting to be bom. 
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“ Whether the Islamic world, as Khomeini envisions it, or 
the pseudo-Islamic-Russian-influenced, as South Yemen sees 
it; whether Iraq, which certainly itself hungers to become 
‘the leader of the Arab world,’ was in any way involved in 
the Mecca occupation, or whether there is an actual youth 
movement that people thought about as far back as 1975 
when the nephew murdered the King, none believed Saudi 
Arabia’s explanation that it was only an isolated religious 
fanatic who did it. In many respects, short of the Iranian 
revolution itself, the Mecca occupation is the most signifi- 
cant phenomenon, both religious and social, that has oc- 
curred in the Middle East and related to global problems.” 

The year 1987 is of course not 1979, and that at- 
tempted occupation of the Great Mosque was far differ- 
ent from the latest clash in Mecca. But the significance 
of “both religious and social” phenomena in the Middle 
East, and as they relate to global problems, has become 
even more intense in the seven years since the occupa- 
tion of the Great Mosque. 

The decade of the 1980s in the Middle East has 
brought the 1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon and 


Raya Dunayevskaya, in the final pamphlet from her 
pen, The Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the 
Nuclear World since World War II, captured the pro- 
blematic faced by today’s revolutions in her introducto- 
ry paragraph which began: 

“The changed world of today is expressed on the one 
hand in the great new uprisings in South Africa, South 
Korea, Haiti and the Philippines, and, on the other, in its 
exact opposite — counter-revolution spearheaded by Ronald 
Reagan, including the most ominous U.S. imperialist ad- 
ventures in Libya. It is this which makes it urgent not 
alone to fight Reaganism, but to create new visions of the 
future in the present.”** 

In the year since that was written, new uprisings 
have flowered, and against them, counter-revolutionary 
actions have proliferated. Thus: 

• In South Korea, the masses’ rebellion against the 
U.S.-sponsored Chun dictatorship succeeded in winning 
concessions after months of mass demonstrations. But it 
is precisely now, when the movement has involved 
hundreds of thousands in the streets, that the dan- 
ger of the movement remaining unfinished is the 
greatest. A new constitution and new elections do not 
meet the aspirations of the Korean people for new con- 
ditions of life and labor. It is now when new visions of 
the future in the present need to be most fully worked 
out and articulated within the movement. A most excit- 
ing recent dimension has been the August spread of 
spontaneous strikes in a whole series of factories, some 
where there have previously been no organized unions. 
(We plan to print a report on the meaning of the events 
in South Korea in the near future.) 

• In Haiti new mass demonstrations, especially of the 
unemployed in July, have been met with the most vi- 
cious repression, both from soldiers of the government 
and from elements of the Tonton Macoutes still left 
from the Duvalier dictatorships. The marches, of thou- 
sands upon thousands have demanded that the govern- 
ment resign and that the electoral process not be 
usurped. But as yet a full banner for liberation has not 
been raised. (See in-person report from Hati, page 9.) 

• In the Philippines, the unfinished nature of revolu- 
tion is overwhelming. Soldiers and private death 
squads have once again been mobilized against left- 
wing guerrilla forces. Land reform, a crucial ques- 

*For a full Marxist-Humanist analysis of the events in Iran see Iran: 
Revolution and Counter-revolution, Political- Philosophic Letters by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, 1978-1981, in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion. Microfilm #7219. 

** The Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nuclear World 
since World War II, by Raya Dunayevskaya (Chicago: News & Let- 
ters, September 1986), p. 2. 
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Youth 



‘Voices of 1980s youth’ panel: Doing and thinking 


Editor’s note: The Chicago News and Letters Committee 
held a special panel, “Voices of 1980s Youth.” The presen- 
tations by the five young activists on the panel initiated an 
exciting discussion on the freedom struggles and ideas of 
youth today and how to move the struggles forward. Below 
we present excerpts from the panelists' talks. 

At NIU, we're not apathetic 

by Jim Fabris, President, John Lennon Society 
at Northern Illinois University (NIU) 

When I first came onto the campus (1983), Reagan 
was campaigning for the presidency. Every day I’d read 
in the paper or see on TV about how students in col- 
lege campuses are conservative today. It was really ob- 
vious to me that that was a myth created by corporate 
America and Reagan’s campaign. A lot of students have 
given up, a lot don’t feel they can change things. But 
that doesn’t mean they’re conservative. 

A lot of students are very dissatisfied. And there 
are also a lot of students who are downright radical 
in their beliefs but they don’t know there are other 
students out there like that. When I was living in a 
residence hall 1 always wondered, Why am I the only 
person putting "Free South Africa” up on the win- 
dow? 

What I started thinking was that it’s not apathy and 
it’s not that all students are conservative, it’s just that 
they’re isolated. So I started trying to break down that 
isolation, get all these people in one place at one time. 

A campus peace group was addressing the issues but 
was always a small group of people. We’d have these 
meetings and we’d sit and complain about the students. 
What started occuring to us was, would you join a 
group that went around calling you ignorant and apath- 
etic? I don’t think so. So the John Lennon Society was 
our attempt to unite the progressives. We wanted to 
find a memorable name to unite the cultural and politi- 
cal aspects of the movement. 

This year we had three big struggles. We won the 
struggle for better treatment and education, no man- 
datory drug testing, and the struggle for total divest- 
ment. The racist incidents on campus erupted into a 
huge outpouring of people. We had a rally and about 
1,000 people showed up. It was a big surprise. 

So often 1 run into an older person who’s been out of 
the movement for years and years, and they say, 
“Things are so horrible now, nothing’s going on.” And I 
say, “Oh, yeah, things are going on, it’s getting better 
every day.” The last five years, the national student 
movement has been really increasing incredibly. 

• 

Youth idealism and theory 

by Laura, a student at NIU 

After Raya Dunayevskaya spoke at our school, I be- 
came more interested in News and Letters, especially 
because of her faith in youth as new revolutionary 
forces, with the idealism to completely change this soci- 
ety that institutionalizes racism, sexism and oppression. 

Revolutionary ideas among students start as young as 
junior high and high school. They pose the spirit and 
spontaneity to protest totalitarian aspects of their 
school, such as closed campus, police guarded doors and 
hallways, and other infringements of their rights. 

My younger sister said students at her high school 
are organizing against the building of a huge fence 
around the campus to keep students in, and against 
the guards who pace the halls with walkie-talkies. If 
a student merely approaches a doorway leading out- 
side during school hours, a detention will be written 
up. She says, "I feel like I’m in a prison.” 

I think it’s important that N&L covers protests in the 
high schools such as these, because youth learn about 
similar protests all over the world and how students 
their own age are reacting to their government and the 
oppression within the capitalist system. 

For myself, the most important part of Marxist-Hu- 
manism is its emphasis on theory /philosophy combined 
with practice for total change to be possible. I think 
Dunayevskaya calls this “the missing link” that has 
held back revolution in the past. 

For youth of the 1980s fighting the effects of Reagan- 
ism, we need to think hard about what total change 
means to us and what it is going to take. Anti-racism 
and solidarity rallies, like the ones in Washington and 
Canada on April 25, are the start, but what keeps the 
movement alive? I plan to continue researching theory 
and movements to answer this question and hopefully 
come up with some answers myself. 

• 

April 25 rally: Tm not alone’ 

by Cristina, a student at the Univ. of Illinois at 
Chicago (UIC) 

I’m a Mexican- American and I’m 21. I was a pre-med 
bio major but now I’m a pre-med history major. The 
reason I changed my major is because I started reading 
N&L. 

I started asking all these questions I didn’t pay atten- 
tion to earlier in college, about who is Marx and what 
are communism and socialism, and about the Central 
American crisis and the South African crisis. Also, be- 
cause I’m Mexican- American I want to learn more 
about Latin American history, like what’s going on in 
Mexico, why is the peso being devalued. 

April 25 was my first real rally I’ve ever attended. It 
was incredible because there were so many high school 
f students and I thought it was great. I thought people 




weren’t aware but then I saw all these Students and 
church organizations and workers all together for one 
thing, to show the public that there are people out here 
who are very against what Reagan’s doing and how he’s 
spending our tax dollars in fighting the Sandinista gov- 
ernment in Nicaragua. 

There were all kinds of organizations with different 
newspapers. At first I thought, this is great, we’re all 
unified because we’re all here for one purpose, we all 
have the same ideas, and then I started walking around, 
and people were arguing. Here I am hearing all these 
different perspectives, philosophies, ideologies. 

Before, I used to think, let’s forget about these phi- 
losophies and just stick to what’s important. But a 
Marxist-Humanist talked with me about what I had 
said and it made me change my view about that. You 
need to have a philosophy because it’s important to 
understand how to support a revolution, how you’re 
going to continue a revolution, after ypu win the 
war. 

I think that’s important. A lot of these people support 
certain philosophies that have failed in revolutions. 
Philosophy is important. April 25 was really a great ex- 
perience because I realized that there are people out 
there that think the way I do, and I’m not alone, and 
I’m not strange. 

• 

Black Studies and Marxism 

by Jeffrey Wright, 
a student at University of Illinois 

I want to talk about how I became a Marxist. I guess 
the first thing you all notice is that I’m a BJack person. 
That’s no insignificant fact. The first thing that shaped 
my consciousness was the presence of racism and the 
fact that I was bom in the era of the civil rights move- 
ment. I had a fascination with everything that went on 
in the 1960s. 

When I got into college, I took Black Studies classes 
and began learning about other political movements, 
slavery, colonialism in Africa and so forth. Later, I got 
an interest in Latin American literature, which is con- 
sidered a very political literature. 

Then I took this Black Studies class a couple of years 
ago. One of the texts was Frantz Fanon’s Wretched of 
the Earth . The instructor had the impression that Fa- 
non was the great Black militant in the sense of the 
’60s, who would totally scorn Western civilization. 

However, when I read the text, I discovered that 
wasn’t the case at all. It had a tremendous impact on 
me, the way Fanon addresses the whole impact of 
U.S. imperialism in the Third World, the way he 
talks about culture and writers and their relation- 
ship to the masses of the Third World. It was what 
made me start reading Marx himself. 

Even then, I was pretty naive about the political situ- 
ation in this country, the Leftist movement here. For 
me all Marxism was the same. I decided that it was 
time to become politically active and see what some of 
the organizations out there were doing. I had the luck 
of meeting several organizations on campus that I was 
“befriended” by, you might say. 

With one Marxist group, I ended up debating whether 
Stalin was a great Marxist. Then I had an experience 
with another group. They believe that Albania is the 
only true socialist state. Then I met the Marxist-Hu- 
manists there, who helped give me a perspective on the 
political divisions that are out there. I began to learn 
that it’s not all simply Marxism. Philosophy is an im- 
portant aspect of revolution. 


Philosophy is crucial 

by Sheila Fuller, N&L youth columitist 

We are always told that youth activism on a world 
scale in our age began with the 1960s, but for Marxist- 
Humanism the 1960s youth movements have their roots 
in two very historic events involving youth in the 1950s: 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott and the Hungarian Revo- 
lution. At that time, all others still ridiculed youth as 
the Beat Generation. . . 

In the 1960s, we saw the birth of a new generation of 
revolutionaries in the U.S., in the Black Revolution. 
And in pamphlets like Freedom Riders Speak for 
Themselves and the Free Speech Movement and the 
Negro Revolution,, which News and Letters Commit- 
tees published 'at the time, you can see how it was 
Black youth who inspired the Free Speech Movement 
and the anti- Vietnam War Movement. 

But why is it that so many of the 1960s youth ac- 
tivists became attracted to theories of guerrilla war- 
fare as a shortcut to mass revolution and did not 
take seriously Marx’s new Humanism? This is why I 
think Dunayevskaya’s response to the 1960s youth 
movements, her book. Philosophy and Revolution, is 
so crucial for today’s youth. It points to how we can 
begin anew with such a total philosophy of freedom 
that we don’t stop with unfinished revolutions. 

In the 1980s we have seen the birth of mass youth 
movements in South Africa, South Korea, the Philip- 
pines and Haiti. And in the U.S. many of us have been 
participating in anti-war and anti- apartheid activities. It 
is true we don’t have a youth movement on the scale of 
the 1960s in the U.S. yet, but we are raising more ma- 
ture questions. 

To me, the maturity of our generation can be seen in 
the response that Dunayevskaya got to her lecture tour 
in 1983 on the occasion of the Marx Centenary and the 



publication of her new book Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
and this year, in her lectures on “Youth of the 1980s, 
Youth of the 1960s.” 

This is why I think our generation can grasp the rea- 
son why News and Letters Committees made a category 
of youth idealism as a “a most precious source of our 
development,” in its constitution as early as 1958. To us 
youth are not just an energetic and enthusiastic force; 
rather, their idealism, their seriousness about the phil- 
osophy of freedom and transforming this oppressive so- 
ciety makes them a very important Reason of revolu- 
tion. 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

lar. Speaking for himself, McKay wrote in the preface 
to Constab Ballads: “Not that I ever openly rebelled; 
but the rebellion was in my heart and it was fomented 
by the inevitable rubs of daily life... To relieve my feel- 
ings, I wrote poems, and into them I poured my heart 
in its various moods.” (p. 42.) Far from McKay’s dialect 
poetry expressing any accommodation with the domi- 
nant colonial society, rebellion permeates his verse. 

It was that rebellious pas- 
sion that McKay brought to 
the U.S. in 1912 when he 
came as a student of Tuske- 
gee Institute. Because Tusk- 
egee’s “semi-military, ma- 
chine-like existence” re- 
pelled him, McKay left after 
only six months and en- 
rolled in Kansas State Col- 
lege. In his two years there, 

1912-1914, he became acq- 
uainted with socialist ideas, 
and after coming to New 
York joined the Industrial 
Workers of the World 
(IWW), sometime in 1919. 

The year 1919 was a turning point in American 
Black history, and Claude McKay was at the center 
of the racial upheaval that came to be known as the 
"Red Summer” of 1919. As McKay wrote of his char- 
acter Ray, in Home to Harlem, McKay’s "own being 
was something of a touchstone of the general emo- 
tion of his race,” when he wrote his signature poem, 

"If We Must Die.” 

That it endures as a living testament to McKay’s 
genius is seen in the following passage: “...McKay had 
written a poem that immediately won a permanent 
place in the memory of a beleaguered people. Because 
of it, American Blacks embraced him and have ever 
since claimed him as their own. ‘Indeed,’ McKay even- 
tually concluded, ‘that one grand outburst is their sole 
standard of appraising my poetry.’ White America has 
remained less impressed. As late as September, 1971, 
Time magazine could report that rebellious black in- 
mates at Attica State Prison in upstate New York had 
‘passed around clandestine writings of their own: among ^ 
them was a poem by an unknown prisoner, crude but 
touching in its would-be heroic style, entitled ‘If We 
Must Die.’ ” (p. 101.) 

•THROUGH AN AFRICAN TELESCOPE’ 

That same year, 1919, not only marks McKay’s dra- 
matic entrance onto the Black and radical political 
stage with the publication of his poetry in both Gar- 
vey’s Negro World and Max Eastman’s Liberator, but 
by the fall of the year McKay leaves the U.S. to spend 
the next two years, 1919-1921, in England as a radical » 
journalist. Working on the revolutionary feminist Sylvia 
Pankhurst’s newspaper, the Worker’s Dreadnought, 
McKay participates in the founding of Bolshevism in 
Britain. 

Two instances during McKay’s British sojourn re- 
veal how compelling his political/literary response 
to the "Negro Question” was. in his first article in 
the Dreadnought, titled "Socialism and the Negro,” 
McKay set the "Negro Question” in the dialectical 
perspective in which only Lenin had, up till that 
time, posed it. McKay wrote that "although an inter- 
national Socialist, I am supporting the (Garvey) 
movement, for I believe that for subject people, at 
least Nationalism is the open door to Communism.” » 
(p. 117.) 

Later, in his memoir A Long Way From Home, Mc- 
Kay recalled an evening he spent with the Fabian so- 
cialist writer, George Bernard Shaw. Resenting Shaw’s 
racial chauvinsim, McKay wrote that at one point 
Shaw commented that “it must be tragic for a sensitive 
Negro to be a poet. Why didn’t you choose pugilism in- 
stead of poetry for a profession.” McKay later wrote: 
“He no doubt imagined that it would be easier for a 
black man to win success at boxing than at writing in a 
white world. But looking at life through an African tele- 
scope, I could not see such a great difference in the 
choice.” (p. 128.) c r 

McKay’s return to the U.S. to work on the Liberator 
brought into sharper focus the relationship between 
Black and Red, race and class, on native ahl and set 
the stage for his 1922-23 plunge into the Ru^Ban Revo- 
lution. Its impact on Claude McKay had far-reaching 
ramifications for the course of his development and 
that of Black thought and literature, from the Harlem -~ 
renaissance to Negritude. We will take that ’up in the 
second part of this column next month. < 
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s ,by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

U. S. President Ronald Reagan, in his August 12 tele- 
vised speech, sent a clear message to Central America: 
| for his last 17 months in office, he intends to pursue his 
aim of overthrowing the Nicaraguan government. While 
claiming he welcomed the recently concluded accords 
; reached by five Central American governments, Reagan 
said flat out that he remains “totally committed” to the 
contras. 

Only the self-deluded, such as many U. S. Congress- 
' men, believe that Reagan has undergone a change of 
heart resulting from revelations of the Iran-contra arms 
deal morass. The Central American representatives — 
from El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and 
Guatemala — were infuriated when Reagan popped his 
* own surprise “peace plan” on Aug. 4, the very day they 
convened their meeting to discuss Costa Rican Pres. 
Arias’ proposals which were first circulated last Febru- 
ary. 

The Reagan "peace plan,” on the other hand, was 
crafted primarily for the U.S. Congress. Contra fund- 
ing for this year expires Sept. 30. The terms of Reag- 
an’s "peace plan” — including elections in Nicaragua 
; in 60 days! — had to be fulfilled by that non-negotia- 
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ble date. If not, the Reagan administration’s next 
step was to ask for more contra aid. 

The truth is that long before Reagan’s imperial up- 
staging in Central America, and long before the Iran- 
contra hearings ended, the administration was pressur- 
ing Congress on behalf of the contras. This time Reagan 
wants aid expanded to $150 million, and he further in- 
tends for the funding period to continue into the next 
U.S. president’s administration. 

What Reagan seems not to have counted on is that 
the Central American summit would produce an agree- 
ment. But an initial accord was signed Aug. 7. The for- 
eign ministers of the five nations will reconvene Aug. 23 
to begin talks on implementation. The accords aim ulti- 
mately at political reconciliation within the region, but 
they do not touch on the very real underlying social 
economic problems in each nation. 

Labor struggles in El Salvador have brought these 
irreconcilable conflicts into the open. A strike called 
June 1 by workers at the Social Security Institute 
(SSI), the agency running hospitals and clinics for 
workers, directly challenged the government of Pres. 
Jose Duarte, a favorite of the Reagan administration. 

The SSI workers demanded a pay raise promised by 
Duarte in January; a new hospital facility to replace the 
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one destroyed in last October’s earthquake; and im- 
proved conditions and medical care for patients. Duarte 
responded to the strike by calling out the army, which 
shot at the SSI workers and their supporters — students, 
peasants and other workers — during July demon- 
strations. The government has fired over 100 workers 
and begun a lawsuit to dissolve their union. 

Duarte has claimed that the demonstrations are but a 
tactic of the FMLN, which is also the line of the Reag- 
an administration. But even U.S.-funded trade unions in 
El Salvador have become disenchanted with Duarte as 
workers’ conditions of life and labor continue to disinte- 
grate. 

It is unlikely that a regional accord could end the ci- 
vil war in El Salvador. The proposals do not address 
the desires that Salvadoran workers, students, peasants 
and women have fought and died for since 1979. But it 
may be that Reagan’s blatant imperial attempt to sabo- 
tage the Central American summit has undercut his 
own timetable, at least for the moment. 

Whatever happens in the immediate period ahead, 
one thing is certain: Ronald Reagan, world outlaw, will 
pay even less attention to the rulers of Central America 
than he did to the U. S. Congress when he violated the 
law prohibiting aid to the contras. 


Canada’s military 

On June 5, Canadian Defense Minis- 
ter Perrin Beatty announced plans for a 
marked military build-up. The lynchpin 
will be a proposed fleet of ten nuclear 
attack submarines — to the tune of $7 
billion. The subs will become part of a 
huge military expansion in the Arctic. 
The government also plans to build the 
world’s biggest icebreaker ($280 million) 
along with improving existing air bases 
and building a number of new ones. 

Canadian jet fighters and paratrooper 
units, along with U.S. and NATO air 
units, already are using the northern re- 
gions to stage maneuvers at a stepped- 
up rate. Low-level flights by the jet 
fighters have been particularly damag- 
ing to the northern native peoples, dis- 
rupting game herds and hunting. 

The Inuit people have staged protests 
earlier this year against the screaming 
jet fighters. And Mary Simon, president 
of the Inuit Circumpolar Conference, 
told Beatty in June that the Inuit of 
Canada, Alaska and Greenland oppose 
his plans for militarizing the Arctic. 

This year of increased overflights in 
the north coincides with the push to es- 
tablish two autonomous provinces out 
of the Northwest Territories. But the 
current military expansion seems to in- 
dicate that ultimate sovereignty over 
the north will always revert back to Ot- 
tawa, and not the inhabitants. 

4 Gorbachev's ‘glasnost’ 

Gorbachev’s “glasnost” policy, where- 
by the totalitarian state loosens its grip 
slightly in order to allow more rapid 
scientific and technological (state-capi- 
talist) development to keep up with 
Reagan’s America, is being tested by 
the masses at home and found wanting. 
vEven a mild pro-Gorbachev dissident 
journal such as Sergei Grigorants’ small 
publication entitled Glasnost has met 
with sharp attacks from party ideo- 
logues in the controlled press. 

There has also been restlessness 
among those youth who identify with 
western peace and anti-establishment 
movements and lifestyles. These youth 
are denounced in the press while a neo- 
fascist group active among youth, Pami- 
at, anti-Semitic and “patriotic,” is mere- 
ly slapped on the wrist. 

Another serious challenge is coming 
«from non- Russian Asian peoples, who 
will soot> be a majority in the land. Last 
December, riots by Kazakhs broke out 
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against Great-Russian chauvinism in 
Alma Ata in Central Asia. Many lives 
were lost as 70,000 troops were called 
in, and several perceived leaders re- 
ceived stiff prison terms. In July 2,000 
Kazakh youths received other forms of 
punishments, including expulsion from 
the Komsomol (Communist Youth). 

Most recently, in July and August, 
several thousand Crimean Tatars, a 
people of Islamic culture deported by 
Stalin to Central Asia in 1944, demon- 
strated right inside Moscow. During 
their deportation 100,000 died. Today 
they are demanding their homeland 
back, but got instead a meeting with 
the aging Stalinist Andrei Gromyko, 
who stonewalled them. 

Fiji coup: 
the U.S. role 

Last May the South Pacific island 
country of Fiji was taken over by a 
U.S.-backed military coup, whose lead- 
ers fanned the fires of anti-Indian eth- 
nic hatred to gain power. Today Fiji is 
nearly forgotten by the press, but it 
needs to be remembered as a chapter in 
the unceasing U.S. effort to stop a nu- 
clear-free zone in the area. 

The May 14 coup in Fiji was por- 
trayed as a legitimate uprising by in- 
digenous Fijians (47% of the population) 
against Indian Fijians (49%). The actual 
unfolding of events there tells a differ- 
ent story: 

•Since independence from Britain in 
1970, Fiji has been ruled by a corrupt, 
pro-U.S. and pro-British Prime Minis- 
ter, Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara, and his 
ethnic Fijian Alliance Party. 

•Recently a new multi-racial Labor 
Party was formed, led by ethnic Fijian 
Timoci Bavadra, who declared in 1986: 
“Since independence the strategy of the 
big parties has been that of racial polar- 
ization. The Alliance Party has identi- 
fied itself more and more with the capi- 
talist elite, conservative and pro-Ameri- 
can.” 

•On April 12, 1987, Bavadra’s Labor 
Party and its allies in the Indian-based 
National Federation Party won a deci- 
sive victory at the polls, on a platform 
of anti-corruption, nonalignment, oppo- 
sition to nuclear weapons, and social re- 
form. A spokesperson announced that 
the first act of the new government 
would be to stop calls by U.S. nuclear 
ships. 

•On April 29, U.S. ambassador to the 
UN and former CIA official Gen. Ver- 
non Walters visited Fiji, in a vain at- 
tempt to dissuade the government from 
its anti-nuke stand. 

•For two weeks after the election, de- 
feated conservative Ratu Rama vis ted 
Hawaii, and met with U.S. diplomatic, 
military and labor bureaucrats. He later 
joined the military regime. 

Today a military dominated provi- 
sional government is in place, fanning 
ethnic tension to a murderous pitch. 
But the student youth, the sugar work- 
ers and much of the Indian community 
remain opposed to the military regime, 
and determined to reverse this retro- 
gressive move. 


Namibian workers 

Even as the white South African oc- 
cupation forces were boasting that they 
were winning their 20-year battle 
against the African freedom fighters of 
SWAPO (South West Africa Peoples 
Organization), claiming that they had 
killed 20,000 guerrillas (in fact many of 
them civilian non-combatants) since 
1966 versus 640 of their own deaths, a 
new revolutionary element has arisen in 
1987 in Namibia — Black labor. 

A new SWAPO-backed National Un- 
ion of Namibian Workers has already 
signed up 8,500 members out of a min- 
ing work force of 14,000. It seeks union 
recognition in the Tsumeb copper mines 
of the north as well as the diamond 
mines of Oranjemund and the strategic 
uranium mines at Rossing. 

The union’s general secretary, Benja- 
min C. Uulenga, is an ex-SWAPO guer- 
rilla, who served time in the notorious 
Robbens Island prison. Uulenga believes 
that rather than one dominating the 
other, the union and SWAPO “should 
work parallel with each other.” 

India in Sri Lanka 

In August, as 3,000 Indian troops sud- 
denly arrived, an extremely shaky 
cease-fire was hammered out between 
Tamil rebels of northern and eastern 
Sri Lanka and the Sinhalese-dominated 
government. The presence of Indian 
troops compelled both the Tamil revo- 
lutionaries and the Sri Lankan govern- 
ment to accept Rajiv Gandhi’s “peace” 
proposal. 

Under it, India would save the Sri 
Lankan state from dismemberment by 
directly intervening in the name of 
"peacekeeping.” The Tamils would have 
their movement curtailed by the Indian 
Army, while the murderous Sri Lankan 
Army would supposedly keep its dis- 
tance from Tamil areas. 

Stopping far short of the rebel goal 
of a separate Tamil nation, the new 
peace agreement promises regional 
autonomy for the Tamils in the north 
and the reinstatement of Tamil as an 
official national language alongside 
Sinhalese, spoken by the Sri Lankan 
majority. The Tamil guerrilla groups, 
including the largest one, the Libera- 
tion Tigers, were forced to surrender 


at least some of their weapons. The 
agreement signals a new attempt by 
India to prove itself a regional power. 

The roots of the conflict in Sri Lanka 
he in the ambiguous character of the 
independence movement from Britain. 
The overwhelmingly Buddhist Sinhalese 
majority (70% of the population) gradu- 
ally froze the mainly Hindu Tamil mi- 
nority out of power after independence 
was won in 1948. To this day, the Sin- 
halese-dominated bourgeois as well as 
Left parties refuse to recognize the le- 
gitimate aspirations of the Tamils, con- 
demning them as separatist. 

Beginning in the 1970s, new Tamil 
movements for autonomy and even bas- 
ic democratic rights were met by re- 
pression. Murderous mob violence in 
1977 and 1983 left thousands of Tamils 
dead. This violent repression created 
new recruits by the thousands for the 
then-small Tamil guerrilla groups, 
which several times answered terror 
with terror, in brutally massacring inno- 
cent Sinhalese civilians. 

The question now is: How can India, 
oppressor of nationalities, castes, and 
tribes inside its own borders, be a guar- 
antor for the autonomy of the Tamil 
people of Sri Lanka? 

British miners wildcat 

In mid-July, 14,000 coal miners went 
on a wildcat strike in South Yorkshire, 
shutting down pit after pit with flying 
pickets. After a week the National Un- 
ion of Miners succeeded in getting them 
back to work to wait for a strike ballot, 
but workers complained bitterly of a 
sellout by the leadership. 

The strikes were against new repres- 
sive work rules by the National Coal 
Board which allow miners to be fired 
after a single warning, enable manage- 
ment to choose which union officers can 
represent workers at disciplinary hear- 
ings, and allow workers to be disci- 
plined for brushes with the law outside 
of work. After five workers at the Frick- 
ley mine were suspended on July 14, 
the strike began when their 900 col- 
leagues went out in solidarity. Workers 
have labeled the new code of conduct a 
slaves’ charter, and are searching for 
ways to turn back this latest regressive 
move. 


Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund 

• 1) Assuring that Raya Dunayevskaya’s published writings will remain in 
print. 

• 2) The preservation, organization and presentation of her library and 
documents to the Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

• 3) Supporting continued research into the body of ideas called Marxist- 
Humanism founded by Raya Dunayevskaya. 

We urge all readers to lend their assistance. Make checks payable to Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Memorial Fund. Send contributions to: 

Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund 
59 E. Van Buren, Room 707 
Chicago, 111. 60605 
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Will GM 
workers 
strike? 



by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

As a retired General Motors worker, I am thinking 
that there may be a strike against GM, There is cer- 
tainly enough dissatisfation amongst rank-and-file GM 
workers for a strike. When Roger Smith, GM chairman, 
and Donald Ephlin, UAW Vice-President and this year’s 
chief contract negotiator with GM, toured a General 
Motors truck plant near Fort Wayne, Indiana, a few 
months back, they were both booed by the workers 
there, ' 

BOGUS ''PROFIT-SHARING” PLAN 

GM workers are very unhappy with the so-called 
“profit-sharing” bonus plan that was negotiated by the 
UAW in 1982 and 1984. In 1984, GM reported profits of 
$4.5 billion, and GM workers were paid an average “bo- 
nus” of $ 550 . That same year, Ford’s profits were $ 2.3 
billion, but Ford workers averaged a bonus of $ 2 , 000 — 
still a tiny crumb of all the wealth the workers prod- 
uced, but GM workers want to know why they didn’t 
even get that much! For 1986, GM reported profits of 
$2.9 billion. The GM workers got a big zero in “profit 
sharing,” while the executives at GM split bonuses of 
$169,1 million! 

GM sold its "profit-sharing” plan to our union mis- 
leaders by stating that its multi-billion dollar capital 
spending plan, for building plants overseas and for 
utilizing more high technology here in the U.S., 
would mean higher profits for GM and therefore job 
security and bonus payments for GM workers! The 
concrete results have been tens of thousands of lay- 
offs of GM workers, and a few pennies in "bonuses.” 

At my old union hall, of the shut-down GM-South 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Claude Mcl 
— home to 
revolution 

by Lou Turner 

The serious retrogression that manifests itself in the 
thought of today’s Black intellectuals has come to be 
symptomatic of the ideological impact of Reaganism in 
file Black America. This seems even more acute when 
measured against the revolutionary figure which comes 
to life in Wayne Cooper’s biography, Claude McKay: 
Rebel Sojourner in the Harlem Renaissance that we 
began to look at in the first part of this review. (See 
September, 1987 N&L) We will need to dig deeper into 
Cooper’s treatment of McKay in order to see what 
makes Claude McKay a “rebel sojourner” in our 
“changed world” of the 1980s. 

THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION - 

Arguably, the seminal event in the development of 
the literary radicalism of Claude McKay was his experi- 
ence of the Russian Revolution. Because that illumi- 
nates the literary and historic categories in McKay’s 
writing, he represents, for us, a very important point of 
demarcation in the development of early radical Black 
thought, one which clearly separates the era of Lenin 
from that of Stalinism. Unfortunately, though this polit- 
ical divide, which became fully expressed in 1928, liter- 
ally screams out at us from his writing, it lies virtually 
dormant in Cooper’s treatment of McKay. 

We read, for instance, in a letter from McKay to 
James Weldon Johnson of April 30, 1928, McKay’s 
own conception of his novel Home to Harlem : "I 
consider Home to Harlem a real proletarian novel, 
but I don’t expect the nice radicals to see that it is, 
because they know very little about proletarian life 
and what they want of proletarian art is not proleta- 
rian life truthfully, realistically and artistically por- 
trayed, but their own fake, soft-headed and wine- 
watered notions of the proletariat. . .” 

Though clearly McKay had already become acquaint- 
ed with Marx before his stay in England, 1919-21, it was 
that sojourn which marked a new intellectual point of 
concentration for McKay. We read this description of 
McKay’s study of Marx in his autobiographical A Long 
Way From Home, a 1930s work written when he was 
most disillusioned with the organized communist move- 
ment: “...a Marx emerged from his pages different from 
, , .(Continued oh page 5) ..Y.Y. 






Bork, contras and Star Wars 


by Olga Domanski 

Whether it is Ronald Reagan’s nomination of the 
arch-reactionary, Robert Bork, for the Supreme Court 
of the land, on the one hand, or the alleged arms reduc- 



Protest brutal maimipg 
at naval weapons station 

Concord, Cal. — Almost 10,000 outraged people 
converged on the Concord Naval Weapons Station Sat- 
urday, Sept. 5, to demand an end to weapons ship- 
ments, many of which leave from this depot, to Central 
America. They were outraged because four days earlier, 
a Vietnam War veteran, Brian Willson, was run over by 
a munitions train as he sat on the tracks to protest U.S. 
arms shipments. 

The non-violent protests at the Naval Weapons Sta- 
tion had been going on every day since June, sponsored 
by a coalition of peace and religious groups called Nu- 
remburg Action. This group is committed to what they 
call “civil obedience,” basing their argument on the 
findings of the Nuremburg War Crimes Trials which 
held that it is each citizen’s duty to stop his or her 
government from committing crimes against humanity. 
Brian Willson and his fellow veterans undertook to obey 
international law by blocking the munitions train. 

All summer, the Nuremburg Action I people 
watched the train roll by as they stood near the 
tracks in protest. They decided to begin a 40-day 
fast on Sept. 1. The base commander was notified 
people would block the tracks, and two depot ob- 
servers were on the front of the train as it came out 
of the base. Nevertheless, witnesses said the train 
actually accelerated before striking Willson, sever- 
ing both his legs. 

The rally featured Holley Rauen and Gabriel Willson, 
Willson’s wife and stepson, who were beside him when 
the train hit. Rauen laid the blame directly on the 
Reagan administration’s policy of supplying terror in 
Central America and throughout the world. 

After the rally, several masked people used their im- 
aginations and, with many others surrounding (hem to 
block the view of the police, tore up the rails and ties 
where Willson had been hit With the ties, they built a 
peace shrine on the spot. 

A few dozen veterans from the Vietnam War, the Ko- 
rean War, and World War II came to lend their sup- 
port. The Veterans of Foreign Wars post in Santa Cruz, 
already risking disenfranchisement, further enraged the 
national organization by lending the VFW name to the 
campaign to halt the arms shipments. 

Nuremburg Action will continue their fast until Oct. 
10, and will continue to attempt to block weapons ship- 
ments. Willson has no health insurance, and the hospi- 
tal bills are running into the thousands. Tax-deductible 
donations may be nude to: MDUUC/NA (Mount Diablo 
Unitarian UnivenaSat Church/ Nuremburg Action), 65 
Eckley- Lane, Walnut Creek,- CA 94596. ■ ■ ‘—Supporter 


tion agreement with Russia, on the other, every move 
Ronald Reagan makes in these last 15 months of his 
presidency is clearly designed to set in stone, for dec- 
ades into the future, the retrogression he launched the 
moment he took office in January, 1981 and has deep- 
ened every day since. 

To make sure there was no mistaking the mission he 
has set himself for these remaining months as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the wars he has been waging both at 
home and abroad against all our human struggles to be 
free, he explicitly listed his two top goals for his senior 
Administration officials in September: 1) Senate confir- 
mation of Judge Bork to the Supreme Court; 2) conti- 
nued aid to the contras — through which he intends to 
overthrow the legitimate government of Nicaragua. His 
deliberately jovial formulation of this agenda as if it 
were only an actor’s “good curtain call” belies his hell- 
bent intention to change history by pushing it back 50 
years and erasing as many of the gains won by labor, 
women. Blacks and youth as he can manage. 
REAGAN’S WARS AT HOME AND THE 
BORK NOMINATION 

Judge Bork is the perfect choice for Reagan’s plan to 
consolidate and perpetuate his wars at home right into 
the next century. Despite the attempt to present Bork 
as the exponent of “judicial restraint” vs. “judicial ac- 
tivism,” and his record as one of “academic theorizing” 
vs. what he would “actually do” as a sitting judge, 
Bork — in 20 years of writings both as Yale professor 
and as “sitting judge” — has worked out a full school of 
thought that has governed his actions in every case he 
has heard. He has been nothing if not a vigorous activ- 
ist of reaction. 

He has opposed virtually every major civil rights 
advance on which he has taken an opinion. He den- 
ies that the Constitution protects the right to priva- 
cy — including even the rights of married couples to 
use contraceptives and of women to have an abor- 
tion. He has criticized Supreme Court rulings that re- 
quire "one man, one vote;” that outlawed the poll 
tax; that extended the 14th amendment’s guarantee 
of equal protection of the law to women, "illegiti- 
mate” children, "aliens,” and politically powerless or 
unpopular minorities. He has advocated the "reintro- 
duction of religion into public schools.” He has con- 
sistently supported the Executive branch — in partic- 
ular Reagan — in battles with Congress, and has de- 
nounced almost all of the anti-trust laws passed by 
Congress. 

It is scant wonder that the American Civil Liberties 
Union has dropped its 50-year policy against involve- 
ment in Supreme Court confirmation battles to join the 
mounting efforts to defeat his nomination. And that 
more than 90 prominent lawyers and law school deans 
have signed a statement urging the Senate to reject 
Bork. 

The truth is that the only part of the Constitution 
that Bork claims to defend is the original, duplicitous 
document forged to subvert the social revolution that 
was underway in America 200 years ago — a document 
that was opposed by so many of the revolutionary 
forces in the land that a Bill of Rights — the first nine 
amendments — had to be added before it could even win 
ratification in many of the states. Indeed, it took a full 
Civil War to bring about the all-important 13th, 14th 
and 15th amendments. It is precisely those three 
amendments and the Bill of Rights itself that Bork has 
vigorously attacked. 

If, as he now claims, he has "recanted” his 1963 
view that civil rights is a "principle of unsurpassed 
ugliness,” it is only because the Black Revolt of the 
’60s, the masses in motion through the ’70s, and the 
scrutiny of a TV audience today have made it expe- 
dient for him to do so. 

The nomination of a man like Bork is one more clear 
measure of the racism Reagan has exuded so fouly that 
Justice Thurgood Marshall — the only Black ever to sit 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Woman as Reason 


Rosa Luxemburg, a film by Margarethe von Trotta. Re- 
leased in the U.S. by New Yorker Films, 1987. 

It is the bleak year, 1914. In the austere, polished cor- 
ridors of the German Reichstag (Parliament), Rosa Lux- 
emburg has just learned that the Social Democratic 
(“Marxist”) parliamentary deputies have voted to fund 
the Kaiser’s budget for war. 

The world is 
poised to 
plunge into the 
holocaust of 
World War I; 
and later in 
German film- 
maker Margar- 
ethe von Trot- 
ta’s Rosa Lux- 
emburg we see 
the horrors of 
that war in ee- 
rily silent, 
black-and-white 
newsreel foo- 
tage of the 
trenches, the 
explosions, the 
piles of corpses 
of the young 

men Barbara Sukowa, as Luxemburg. 

As Luxemburg leaves the parliament building, the 
film gives us a long view of her descending the Reichs- 
tag steps, a small, lone figure framed against the impos- 
ing building and a grey sky. Much of Rosa Luxemburg 
is cast in shades of somber grey. The film’s opening 
scene is the dark fortress where Luxemburg is impris- 
oned during World War I, and throughout the film we 
return periodically to Luxemburg there. 

It was perhaps von Trotta’s concept that the film un- 
folds as Luxemburg’s remembrances, from prison, of 
things past; yet the intensity of each moment of Luxem- 
burg’s life is such that I never felt myself in the midst 
of a “flashback.” Barbara Sukowa’s soaring performance 
as Luxemburg rivets our attention and gives us a 
glimpse of that original character and creative revolu- 
tionary: Rosa Luxemburg. 

LUXEMBURG AS FEMINIST 

Raya Dunayevskaya, in her Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion,* was the one who first developed the concept of 
Luxemburg as both “original character” and feminist, 
“more even than she was fully aware of’: “...such an 
original character as Luxemburg, instead of being sim- 
ply ‘one in a million,’ combines yesterday, today and to- 
morrow in such a manner that the new age suddenly 
experiences a ‘shock of recognition,’ whether that rela- 
tes to a new lifestyle or the great need for revolution 
here and now.” (p.83) 

In von Trotta’s/Sukowa’s movie we see and feel Lux- 
emburg as feminist: her independent sense of self, and 

* Published by Humanities Press, 1982; available from News * Letters. 
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Amid the glut of constitution celebrations, a dozen ele- 
mentary school girls picketed Muessel School in South 
Bend, Indiana, Sept. 16, demanding equality for women 
and protesting the school-organized boys-only re-enact- 
ment of the Constitutional Convention. 

* * * 

The government of Singapore arrested and tortured 16 
human rights and women’s rights activists on charges of 
organizing an underground Communist network with 
the aim of infiltrating political parties. Nine charged are 
women involved in campaigns for reproductive rights, 
marriage and citizenship rights for non-citizen women 
married to Singapore men, and the plight of domestic 
workers. For information contact: Concerned Asian 
Women, P.O. Box 3071, 2600 NA Delft, The Nether- 
lands. — From ISIS Women in Action 

* * * 

Hospital strikes have spread from California (see Sept. 
1987 N&L) to New York as 200 . nurses walked out of 
Richmond Memorial Hospital on Staten Island, Sept 
11, after several weeks of contract negotiations. The dis- 
pute centered around nurses' workloads in the intensive 
care and coronary care units. In Chicago, more than 300 
housekeeping, maintenance, transport, laundry and cafe- 
teria workers have been on strike at Grant Hospital 
since July, as administrators try to force them to take 
pay cuts and pay their own health benefits. 

* * * 

The story of Phoolan Devi, a Dalit “Untouchable” 
woman of India, has become legend in recent years. Af- 
ter being tortured and raped for 2.3 days, Phoolan set 
herself free, formed a Dalit army, and killed 20 Upper 
Caste Hindus, the class of her tormentors. For two 
years, she eluded the police, hiding in snake-infested ra- 
vines, until she was forced to surrender. Phoolan Devi 
is in jail now awaiting a trial which may never come. A 
recent book on her, Devi-The Bandit Queen, by Rich- 
ard Shears and Isobelle Gidbey (Alien & Unwin Press, 
London) describes the heart rending story of this Dalit 
heroine of human rights and women’s rights. 

— From Dalit Voice 10S/7th, Cross, Palace Lower 
■ ‘ ' Orchards, Bangalore-560 003 India- - 
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close relationship with women; her fight with all the 
male party bureaucrats, warning, correctly, that they 
will betray; her comradeship with feminist Clara Zet- 
kin — the two of them the most radical and anti-militar- 
ist leaders in the party both in the years before WWI, 
and in the years after war has broken out and the 
“Marxist” Second International, headed by the German 
Social Democratic Party, has collapsed like a house of 
cards. 

At the same time, Luxemburg's “reluctance” on femi- 
nism is caught in one short scene, an exchange which 
reveals the male party leaders anxious to shunt her 
aside into the party’s “women’s section.” Luxemburg re- 
fuses; she will not leave to the men the questions of im- 
perialism, of the fight against bureaucratism and for the 
rank-and-file, of perspectives for social revolution. 
LEGACY FOR TODAY 

The film’s portrait of Luxemburg, as activist and the- 
orist, is stunning but incomplete.** The most glaring, 
inexplicable historic omission is the Russian Revolution 
of 1917: what it meant to the world, to the movement, 
to Luxemburg; what it means as a dimension of Luxem- 
burg’s legacy, her hailing of the revolution but critique 
of its early bureaucratization, her banner of socialist de- 
mocracy after the conquest of power. 

That need speaks to our age, when so many revol- 
tions have soured and been transformed into their 
opposite. Dunayevskaya’s book takes precisely this 
question — what happens after revolution — as one 
critical point of departure. The greatness but incom- 
pleteness of Luxemburg’s concept of the spontaneity 
of the masses is one opening to Part Three, of Du- 
nayevskaya’s book, which is devoted to Marx’s 
Marxism as a philosophy of "revolution in perma- 
nence” which "creates new ground for organiza- 
tion.” 

Such questions are barely raised in the film, yet de- 
spite its limitations, its impact is powerful. It is Rosa 
Luxemburg that we see. It is a passion for a totally 
new human society that we feel. 

I loved the film; I hope it is shown widely. And I 
hope many who see it will turn to Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s book to dig deep into Luxemburg’s legacy for to- 
day, our age that surely needs a human, permanent 
revolution like no other. — Michelle Landau 

** Yet the film is a far more profound view than the arrogant, ignorant 
recent biography by Elzbieta Ettinger, Rosa Luxemburg: A Life (Bea- 
con Press, 1986). That book could aptly be called The Love Life and 
Insecurities of Rosa Luxemburg. Ettinger paints a disgusting male- 
chauvinist portrait of Luxemburg that stems from her own virulently 
anti-Marxist and anti-revolution stance. 

Pope: fraud on tour 

In a country that supposedly places a high value on 
democracy and looks upon dissent as a valid means of 
effecting social change, we have been treated to a U.S. 
Papal tour. 

The Pope was shown appearing to listen to the many 
voices of dissent within the chorda — women, gays, liber- 
ation theologians and others seeking to change the way 
that the authoritarian church operates. He was gener- 
ous in his blessings but never gave an inch on changes 
sought by church members. 

The church is not a democracy, does not follow dem- 
ocratic processes, supporting regimes throughout the 
world that are repressive, while calling for patience, re- 
jecting the use of the force necessary to achieve politi- 
cal change and forcing its membership to accept torture 
and even death at the hands of dictators. The Pope had 
kind words for those who feed and protect homeless ref- 
ugees from Latin America, but made it clear that he 
does not endorse the Sanctuary movement. 

On the very human issues of divorce, birth control 
and abortion, he was adamant — they are forbidden. 
Those who persist in such heresies, he urged to leave 
the church. Many already have and many more will fol- 
low. 

His only response to ttye Catholic women who plead- 
ed for equality within the church and the right to serve 
at mass was, go home and have babies and bring them 
up to be good Catholics. 

At best, the visit of the Pope offers no encouragement 
for social change, and leaves unresolved the real prob- 
lems of American Catholics. — Irish ex-Catholic 
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El Salvadoran revolution 

1 was persecuted and forced to flee El Salvador be- 
cause I worked with the four North American nuns who 
were killed bv government soldiers in 1981. I had be- 
come active earlier in our church group because I want- 
ed to change the conditions in mv town. We had no 
water, electricity or clinics. The government provided 
bars rather than any services for the people. 

In the church, up until the 1970s most priests used to 
tell the community to be grateful that they were poor. 
We were supposed to be quiet and accept the way of 
life we had, because we would “reach the kingdom of 
God.” Take Oscar Romero, he was a very conservative 
man. It- was we who showed him how we lived, how 
people worked from day to night with miserable 
wages. How the patrons took "interest” out of peas- 
ants’ Wages, how we lived in houses made of card- 
board, and how the workers and peasants were 
mass «red whenever they wanted to form a union. I 
think these struggles and the growth of workers’ 
strikes in the 1970s had a great impact on Romero 
and many other priests. 

The youth in our country are the most watched by 
the government. The army catches them violently in 
the streets or at home and then claims they have disap- 
peared. Many of the youth who are held prisoners are 
forced to train as soldiers and if they desert the army, 
they will be assassinated. The draftees are supposed to 
be allowed to leave after completing one year of mili- 
tary service but the government orders them to stay 
longer. And if they leave they will be killed or their 
families are threatened. 

Many Salvadoran women have now started "Las 
Comadres,” which is an organization of women that 
demands freedom for the disappeared. So many of 
our dhildren are assassinated by the government 
and then their faces are disfigured so we can’t iden- 
tify them. But the mothers still identify their child- 
ren. We publish a monthly bulletin with testimonies 



Drawing by a 7-year-old Salvadoran depicting an 
army attack on his village. 


and we need help in publicizing these cases. 

Those of us Salvadorans who come to the U.S. don’t 
come for economic reasons but to at least defend our 
lives. But we have no real life here. If we want to study 
we need residency papers. We work in factories for $2 
an hour. If you have a family of three or four kids, how 
can you manage to live on that? 

The U.S, government gives one and a half million 
dollars in arms to the Salvadoran government each 
day. That money should be used for people here. And 
I’ve been to a lot of neighborhoods in the U.S. which 
are poor and dilapidated. 

What we need is a dialogue between the people, be- 
cause our governments aren’t going to listen to the peo- 
ple. North Americans have the obligation to stop the 
U.S. government from giving arms to El Salvador. 

— Pilar 

Hebrew National’s sad end 

New York, N.Y. — After picketing Hebrew Nation- 
al’s Queens plant- for a year after it closed down, we 
gave up the picket line in June. The company had 
moved the work out of state when we refused to accept 
a new contract with major give-backs. In return for our 
trying to hold the line in the industry, we all lost our 
jobs. Whether we will ever get any compensation is still 
in court. I blame the union for letting the company pay 
people less to do our jobs somewhere else. There is now 
no Hebrew National in New York except for the name. 

I spent 18 years in the plant, and the meat line was 
so hard. It’s almost impossible to find jobs in meatpack- 
ing in New York, especially for women, and those who 
found new jobs are getting half the pay. The year of 
being unemployed was the worst year of my life. I’ve 
taken a clerical job and it’s hard to get adjusted. It 
pays less, but the hours are better. Some of the workers 
took minimum wage jobs in McDonald’s; some still 
don’t have jobs; some are waiting for openings in meat- 
packing. — Black woman meatpacker 
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Oscar Mayer’s safety plan: baloney! 


Madison, Wise. — I’d like to tell you what recently 
came down the pike at the Oscar Mayer plant here. In 
December, 1981, two men were seriously injured when a 
15,000 volt power substation panel exploded. Both men 
lost right arms and had serious injuries to their left 
hands. They sued the company. 

It took nearly six years to be brought to trial. The 
jury awarded them $2.5 million, which can’t be collect- 
ed. It seems that you can’t sue your employer in the 
State of Wisconsin if you collect workers’ compensation. 
This makes me sick. 

The Oscar Mayer spokesman had the nerve to say af- 
ter this came out, “We have established a safety pro- 
gram after the accident. We don’t want anyone hurt.” 

Detroit teachers strike 

Editor’s note: Nearly 12,000 Detroit public school teachers 
were on strike from Aug. 31 until Sept. 21. While on strike, 
one teacher gave the following story to News & Letters: 

Detroit, Mich. — Children are at the bottom in our 
1 society because they have no political power. In all are- 
as — prenatal care, day care, schools, abused children — 
money and programs are grossly inadequate. 

Class size is so important because the children are 
human beings, and with too many you can’t always 
treat them like human beings. 

Teachers feel the school system doesn’t treat us like 
adults. That is* why the pay raise is important. We feel 
we are professionals and need to be decision-makers. A 
lot of picket signs read: “Teachers won’t finance mis- 
management.” The Board’s chauffer-driven limousines 
are a small part of the whole budget, but if that money 
were used elsewhere, say $100 for supplies for each 
classroom, it would make a difference to the kids. 

Lack of supplies is another big issue. We all spend 
I our own money for basic items like paper and pencils. 
Legally, the school is supposed to furnish all supplies, 
so we can’t even ask for anything from the community! 

How much good does it do to be out? I really want to 
go back, and I want my daughters back in school, but if 
teachers don’t take a stand, we are saying that it’s OK 
to be treated as we are. — Detroit teacher 

No borders for workers 

Oklahoma City, Okla. — After reading in the 
UAW paper Solidarity what GM is doing, it is very im- 
portant to get a message to all workers, especially in 
the U.S. and Mexico. GM is letting 30,000 workers go, 

I then going to Mexico and hiring people who make an 
average of $4 a day. This is an insult to all workers, 
i Why should these people who have the same needs and 
[ perform the same manual labor as U.S. workers not be 
given the same benefits which they deserve? 

This is why we need to change things as a whole in 
this capitalist system. Maybe the first step is to get an 
international labor panel. We need to be under workers’ 
control and let the companies like the big car makers 
change. Even though one worker makes 55 cents an 
hour and another makes $13.00 an hour, the price tag 
On the cars is the same. So that should make all work- 
ers see that the rich get richer and the workers are the 
ones who suffer all the inhuman injustice: 

We need to stop these boundaries. No matter where a 
; worker works — in the U.S.-, Mexico, South Korea, Ja- 
I pan, Canada and so forth — we all have the same needs 
f and big business needs every one of us just as much. So 
instead of just getting mad at each other, just as capi- 
talism Wants, we need to stand tall on all continents 
and stand firm, employed and unemployed, and make 
j our needs and wants known. ! ■ 

— Woman worker 


I graduated from high school in 1930 and was thrust 
into what became known as the “Great Depression.” 
Things we take for granted today — unemployment in- 
surance, social security, and even the basic relief pro- 
grams — were unknown, and millions of people were out 
of work....In that context, the radicalization of the 
working class became inevitable. Street comer meet- 
ings were held everywhere with appeals to the emotions 
of the unemployed by every radical tendency... 

At various times I organized for the Shoe and 
Leather Workers Union, the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. In Lynn, Massachusetts, we founded the first 
Teachers Union. The birth of the CIO gave new life to 
the labor movement. The self-developing idea permeat- 
ed the movement. I can recall incidents where a dele- 
gation would show up at the union office and tell us, 
“We have formed a union and walked off the job. 
Come out and sign us up.” John F. Dwyer 

"Notes on the 1930s” 

Dwyer’s collection includes documents dat- 
ing from the early 1920s on the impact of the 
Russian Revolution on American workers, and 
materials available nowhere else on the devel- 
opment of Trotskyism in America in the 
1930s. The papers also cover the origins of 
state-capitalist theory in the 1940s, and show 
Dwyer writing as a Marxist-Humanist from 
the 1950s to the 1980s. 
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Like hell. They don’t care. The safety program consists 
of a mix of company personnel and a few union officials. 
They meet for coffee, donuts, and chit-chat. That’s aU I 
see. ,• 

They have a game going where if you wdrk so many 
days you get a prize or a meat market certificate. The 
top prize is $20 for the meat market or a cooler or beer 
steins! But they have not replaced either guj's’ arm. 

We have sewers hacked up and have Ito walk in 
water to get to the production area. We have hinges 
on doors falling off. We can’t afford nevf knives or 
sharpeners. The company calls people [back from 
workers’ compensation wdth carpal tunnel syndrome 
or any hand or arm surgery and say they can handle 
any job. They put people on trucking wilh one arm. 
This is dangerous. 

They deny you get hurt at work when you go to the 
nurse bent over from slipping on the greasy floor and 
falling over barrels. They deny you workers’ compensa- 
tion and put you on sick leave. You save them over 
$100 per week this way, no£. to mention the seniority 
you save them for future benefits. It’s a human tragedy. 

On Oct. 3, the company is having open house for the 
immediate families of employees. In our paychecks, we 
were told it’s our open house and the company wants 
volunteers to help staff it. They want people to have 
their photos taken for the Guinness Book of World 
Records with the largest stick of bologna being carried 
to the smoke house to serve at the open house. I don’t 
feel all the bologna at Oscar MayeT is in that one cas- 
ing. t "f:--;..? 

"Muckraker”, Oscar Mayer 
Local 538, Madison 


(Continued from page 1) 

Gate plant, I had a chance to see GM’s opening con- 
tract offer to the UAW, which it was calling a “concep- 
tual proposal.” GM’s “new” concept is the same old 
concept of speeding up the line and making the workers 
work harder — but it does have some “new” ideas about 
how it wants to do this. 

"NEW” IDEAS MEAN MORE SPEED-UP 

GM is proposing no wage increase, but only lump-sum 
added payments in each year of the contract. For the 
second and third years these sums will be tied to quali- 
ty/productivity targets. Only at plants where these tar- 
gets have been met or exceeded will workers receive the 
lump-sum payment. And only at those same plants will 
workers be safe from “outsourcing,” or GM moving its 
work to outside suppliers. 

GM used to talk to us about quality /productivity 
standards. We used to strike GM until they hired 
enough workers to produce a quality product, but in the 
1960s the public started to believe General Motors that 
we workers were just “strike happy.” 

We gave up, and the quality of the cars went to 
hell. How can workers put out quality work when 
GM controls the number of workers on the line, and 
the speed of the production line? 

I am not the only auto worker, retired or still sweat- 
ing on the line, who is disgusted with the crumbs the 
company feeds us. and the way the union bureaucrats 
OK more speed-up, more sweat and blood extracted 
from the workers. Workers are thinkers as well as work- 
ers, and we cannot leave our fate in the hands of the al- 
ien class of management and bureaucrats. 


International Labor and Working Class History 


Editor’s note: The following review is excerpted from In- 
ternational Labor and Working Class History (No. 31, 
Spring, 1987, pp. 124-129) The review focused on two books 
by Raya Dunayevskaya: Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (Atlantic 
Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 1982) and Women’s 
Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching 
for the Future (Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities 
Press International, 1985). Both books can also be ordered 

Because of its often critical bite, its controversial 
. political standpoint even within Marxism, the sheer 
scope of her endeavor, and her position outside acade- 
mia, Raya v Dunayevskaya’s work has just begun to get 
the type of discussion which it deserves in I radical intel- 
lectual circles. More and more people have found her 
concept of dialectic to be a vantage point from which to 
assess critically both “vulgar” deterministic Marxism 
and “Western Marxism.” Some of those who were un- 
willing to accept either Marcusean one-dimensionality 
or Althusserian antihumanism and yet sought a philo- 
sophical foundation for Marxism, have found themselves 
increasingly drawn to the work of Dunayevskaya in the 

Her work has also gained more attention recently 
from labor historians, as seen in the extensive exhibit 
on her life and writings at the Wayne State University 
labor archives in 1985, covering the period from 1941 
on, much of it available on microfilm as The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection. Her newest bock under review 
here, Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revo- 
lution, is a selection of some of her material on women 
from those Wayne State archives. This and her 1982 
book on Rosa Luxemburg and Marx are such a culmina- 
tion of a lifetime of work that it is necessary to look 
briefly at the development of her thought as a whole. 

As illustrated by her thirty-year collaboration in De- 
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Guide to the John Dwyer Collection is available for $2 from 
News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Room 707 Chicago, IL 60605. 


troit with auto-worker Charles Denby, author of Indig- 
nant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, until his 
death in 1983, Raya Dunayevskaya has been a commit- 
ted intellectual as a Hegelian Marxist, as a feminist, 
and as a lifelong activist in revolutionary groups. Bom 
in Russia, she became active as a teenager in the 1920s 
in the Communist party in Chicago, especially in the 
black Marxist movement and its remarkable but little 
known weekly paper, The Negro Champion. 

Her early break with Stalinism took Dunayevskaya 
into the Trotskyist movement, where she eventually be- 
came a secretary to Leon Trotsky in Mexico during the 
Moscow Trials in 1937-38, only to break with him as 
well in 1939 at the time of the Hitler-Stalin Pact and 
the outbreak cf World War 11, when Trotsky continued 
to consider Russia to be “a workers’ state, though de- 
generate.” In the 1940s she developed a theory of state 
capitalism, writing articles on this for New Internation- 
al and American Economic Review... 

Dunayevskaya dates her formulation of this new 
concept of dialectics to two key events of the early 
1950s: (1.) The massive 1949-50 coal miners’ strike 
against automation and against the bureaucratic leader- 
ship of John L. Lewis in West Virginia in which she 
was a participant, as recently recorded for the first time 
in her 1984 pamphlet (co-authored with former miner 
Andy Phillips), The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 
1949-50 and the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the 
U.S.; (2.) The East Berlin workers’ uprising of 1953, 
coming almost immediately on the heels of Stalin’s 
death, and signifying, in her view, nothing less than 
“the beginning of the end of Russian totalitarianism.” 

Since 1957, in her Marxism and Freedom, Raya Du- 
nayevskaya has sought to reconstruct Marxism along 
humanist and Hegelian lines. She has not hesitated, as 
in her Philosophy and Revolution (1973), to critically 
appropriate the culmination of Hegel’s “system,” his ab- 
solutes, turning it into what she terms “absolute nega- 
tivity as new beginning,” and writing: “In Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes there is embedded, though in abstract form, the 
fully developed ‘social individual,’ to use Marx’s phrase, 
and what Hegel called individuality ‘purified of all that 
interfered with its universalism, i.e. freedom itself.’ ”... 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution is a wide-ranging book the 
first part of which presents an important critique of 
Rosa Luxemburg, who is much praised but whose theo- 
ries have been seldom discussed. Dunayevsakya not 
only presents a serious critique of Luxemburg’s Accu- 
mulation of Capital, but also brings tiie whole theoreti- 
cal discussion alive by connecting Luxemburg to wom- 
en’s liberation, to the Third World and to Polish and 
German mass strikes. 

While not all readers will be satisfied that Duna- 
yevskaya has uncovered enough empirical evidence to 
give Rosa Luxemburg a “feminist dimension,” to debate 
only at that level is not really the point, because for 
Dunayevskaya the whole purpose of bringing in the rev- 
olutionary woman theorist Luxemburg is what she con- 
siders “the need for today’s Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment to absorb Luxemburg’s revolutionary dimension, 
not for history’s sake but for their demands of the day, 
including autonomy” (ix). Dunayevskaya has certainly 
challenged previous work both by serious Luxemburg 
scholars (such as J. P. Nettl) and by those feminist the- 
orists — including Marxist feminists — who continue to ig- 
nore Luxemburg... 

In the last section of Rosa Luxemburg, she issues a 
challenge to non-Marxists as well as all Marxists by ar- 
guing that only our period can fully understand the real 
Marx as a humanist who, not just in 1844, but in his 
1881-82 Ethnological Notebooks laid a trail for our 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Raya Dunayevskaya and the 1979 Iranian Revolution 


by Azadkar 


Raya Dunayevskaya is a household name among the 
Iranian revolutionaries. Her philosophy of Marxist-Hu- 
manism, which she founded and developed for over 30 
years will, no doubt, have a profound influence on the 
new generation of Iranian revolutionaries who are given 
the historic task of building a new human society from 
the rubble to which Khomeini has reduced Iran today. 

My relationship with Raya was forged late in 1978 
during the heat of the Iranian Revolution. I was a 
young student then and had participated in the now' 
historic Iranian student movement for several years. 
The revolution had struck and shattered the student 
movement into pieces. We were caught unprepared. 
We knew what we were fighting against, but not 
what we were fighting for. This was true both in 
practice and in theory. 

I had just broken with a Marxist wing of the Iranian 
National Front that was founded by Dr. Mohammad 
Mossadegh, Iran’s Nationalist prime minister who was 
overthrown in 1953 through a CIA-orchestrated coup 
that brought the Shah back to power. 

Thus I had, along with a few friends, begun looking 
for something new, more meaningful and profound to 
match the greatness of that ongoing revolution. We 
were scrambling around, each on our own initiative, to 
find new theories and new ideas. We were reading and 
translating anything that we felt was important, from 
Lukacs to Karl Korsch to the Frankfurt School and 
from psychoanalysts to anarchists. 

It was at this point in mid- 1978 that I was introduced 
to News and Letters and Raya Dunayevskaya’s works. 

At first I did not realize the profoundness of Marxist- 
Humanism as a philosophy. I had liked the state-capi- 
talist position on Russia and the fact that Raya had 
supported Mossadegh in the 1950s. But she also gave 
■ me a vantage point to look at Karl Marx’s early writ- 
ings known as his Humanist Essays of 1844. 

December 28. 1978 is the most important date in my 
life. It was the date that I had chosen for my return to 
Iran to join the revolution. I had told myself “you have 
read and talked enough about the revolution. Now, it is 
time to act. Now you must ‘throw your life on the 
scales of destiny.’ ” 

I had already translated Raya’s Nov. 13 letter to the 
late Charles Denby, entitled “Iran’s Revolutionary Past 
and Present” which I had found to be thought-provok- 
ing and wanted to smuggle into Iran. 

But I did not know that Raya had invited me to stop 
in Detroit and see her on my way to Iran. I accepted 
her invitation gladly. 

It was a cold and rainy day in Detroit when I was 
brought to Raya’s residence. It was a petite but warm 
woman who greeted me with open arms and a smile. 
She gave me the impression of a classic revolutionary 
like the ones I had read about in the books. 

At the dinner table she kept repeating the word 
"emjumane,” but I could not understand. Later she 

International Labor review 

(Continued on page 3) 

day. This included a conception of revolutions occurring 
first in technologically backward lands. 

By connecting Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks to his 
writings on Russia in his last decade, Dunayevskaya ar- 
gues that Engels’ preoccupation with the “origin” of the 
family and of class society was not Marx’s. She holds 
that Marx was looking at non-European society and its 
communal structure — whether in primitive tribal socie- 
ties such as those described in Morgan’s Ancient Socie- 
ty, or in a pre-capitalist class society such as India — to 
explore not origins of humanity but new pathways to 
social revolution, continuing and deepening the discus- 
sion begun in the Grundrisse on the Asiatic mode of 
production. Marx was also pointing to women as a revo- 
lutionary subject, not ten thousand years ago, but in his 
period. In short, these were multilinear paths of devel- 
opment toward social revolution involving women, peas- 
ants, and minorities. 

Women’s Liberation enriches the discussion begun 
by Rosa Luxemburg... 

Part 3, “Sexism, Politics and Revolution— Japan, 
Portugal, Poland, China, Latin America— Is There an 
Organizational Answer?” contains a 1966 report on Du- 
nayevskaya’s trip of that year to Japan, including a 
first-hand account of worker resistance in Toyota City. 
She reported the Special bitterness of those workers 
against Toyota’s barracks-like discipline. The rest of the 
articles here are from the 1970s and 1980s, offering a 
critical world view of women and revolution. 

Part 4 is strictly on dialectical philosophy, interweav- 
ing it with women’s liberation. It begins with an inter- 
view “On the Family, Love Relationships and the New 
Society,” but perhaps the most ground-breaking piece 
here is “Marx’s and Engels’ Studies Contrasted: The 
Relationship of Philosophy and Revolution to Women’s 
Liberation.” Dunayevskaya singles out the importance 
to her of this article in her introduction: “I found that 
Marx’s heretofore unknown Ethnological Notebooks 
disclosed a deep gulf between Marx and his closest col- 
laborator, Engels, whose unilinear view has nothing in 
common with Marx’s multilinear view of human devel- 
opment. All too many of today’s Women’s Liberationists 
have rejected ‘Marxism’ as if Engels’ Origin of the* 
Family was Marx’s view, without ever digging into 
Marx’s Marxism” (12)... 

Her voluminous writings open up many new points of 
departure for radical historians and social theorists in 
theT980s. \Y,Y , 


dug out a book by Ivar Spector about the 1905 Rus- 
sian Revolution and its impact on the East. She 
found the misspelled word "Anjoman,” meaning so- 
viet, that was a spontaneous form of organization 
during the 1906-11 Iranian Revolution. In Iran the 
Anjomans included peasants and for the first time in 
history women had formed their secret Anjomans as 
well, and played an important role in keeping the 
constitutional movement from submitting to the 
pressures by foreign powers and the clergy to divert 
the revolution; 

By pointing out Anjomans, Raya was trying to bring 
my attention to the importance of the role that both 
the spontaneously bom mass organizations and women 
had played in keeping the revolution ongoing. She gave 
me Specter’s book to read on my way to Iran and her 
last words to me were, “If you make any speeches, say 
enough to get arrested but not killed!” 

I spent about six months in Iran. Those were the 
most revolutionary months of the Iranian revolution, 
before it began to be subsunfcd by Khomeini’s counter- 
revolution that had reared its ugly head from within 
the revolution itself. 

Dining those months Freedom was most touching and 
truthful. The activity and creativity of the masses in- 
volved every man, woman and child. Even the infants 
had learned as their first words “Marg bar Shah” 
(“Down with the Shah”) and would dance to the tune 
of “Revolution! Liberation!” to which Khomeini’s sup- 
porters added “and Islamic Republic.” That was the be- 
ginning of the end of the Iranian Revolution. 

After the Shah’s regime was toppled in a three- 
day insurrection in February, 1979, the first group 
that challenged Khomeini’s rule was women who 
came to the streets by the thousands to celebrate In- 
ternational Women’s Day, March 8-10. They were 
opposing the wearing of chador (Islamic veil) that 
Khomeini had decreed in a speech. Their slogan was 
“We did not make the revolution to go backward.” 

The spontaneous “shores” (soviets or councils) was 
the new name for a widespread form of organization 
that had come to the scene months before the over- 
throw of the Shah and had been - in the forefront of 
every revolutionary act. It included workers (both oil 
workers of the south and seasonal and unemployed 
workers), peasants, women, students, teachers, artists, 
etc. Marxists and other Leftist groups were involved in 
most of these mass organizations. But Islam had also 
taken an ideological shape and was confronting the Left 
aggressively. 

In March, Raya had begun the first of the series of 
Political-Philosophic Letters on Iran. It was entitled 
“ban: Unfoldment of, and Contradictions in, Revolu- 
tion.” When I look back now, this was the most revOl- 
tionary manifesto that ever was written for the Iranian 
Revolution, something comparable only to Marx's 1850 
Address to the Communist League after the defeat of 
the 1848-49 revolutions in Europe. That address ends 
with the workers battle cry: “Revolution in Perma- 
nence!” 

When the issue of News & Letters came to Iran car- 
rying Raya’s essay, it had a picture of a train with the 
word revolution on it and Khomeini trying to stop it. In 
that atmosphere we did not even dare to publish it with 
that picture. I finally translated that with the help of 
another comrade, but it took several months before it 
could be distributed in Iran. 

In that essay Raya pointed out the new forces and 
new passions that were trying to open a second chapter 
of the Iranian Revolution; they included women, work- 
ers, Kurds and the revolutionary Left with a need to 
hew out a philosophy to challenge the Islamic ideology 
that had posed itself as a philosophy of revolution. She 
also pointed to the danger that lay ahead, when the 
Left was reducing the contradictions to a mere anti-im- 
perialism. . 

Raya followed that with four more Letters includ- 
ing "What is Philosophy? What is Revolution?” 
which dug into the very process of creating a revo- 
lutionary theory. In June 1979, when I came bade to j 
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the U.S., Raya had hoped that our small group of 
Iranian revolutionaries could get to work on devel- 
oping such a theory by digging deep into her own 
philosophy of Marxist-Humanism. She wrote me: 
“Welcome back to Marxist-Humanistland...and per- 
haps we can work out the next stage, be it a Rus- 
sian April or Iranian fall!” 

She then went on to propose a study group with spe- 
cific suggestions of readings from her works. 

We began the study group months later and it devel- 
oped into an Iranian Marxist-Humanist tendency which 
we called Anjoman-e-Azadi. For four years we put out a 
paper called Eghelab va Azadi (Revolution and Libera- 
tion) and have since translated and published some of 
Raya’s writings including all the Political-Philosophic 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Five hundred people demonstrated in front of 
the Arlington Heights Army Reserve Ruse in Il- 
linois, on Aug. 22, to oppose the U.S. govern- 
ment’s sending of army reserves and national 
guards to Central America to aid the contras. 
Many climbed over the Base fence despite immi- 
nent arrests by the police. 

Life today on the Yaqui 
Indian reservation 

Chicago, II — I’m a 21-year-old Mexican-American 
student and I’ve recently returned from working this 
summer On a Yaqui Indian reservation in Tucson, Ari- 
zona. My experience there was a very interesting one 
because I got a chance to see what life is like on a res- 
ervation. Although the Yaqui Indians aren’t as poor as 
many othjer tribes in the U.S., they have many prob- 
lems, politically, socially and economically. 

Tension was felt throughout the reservation among 
families. Yaquis were fighting Yaquis because of politi- 
cal differences. There were groups who opposed what 
the newly-elected Tribal Council was doing to people. 
The new Council was transferring people and replacing 
them with their own people, either relatives or strong 
political supporters of the new Council. The new Coun- 
cil has also suspended two Council members who had 
worked eight years with people. People were outraged. 

The Yaquis have been recognized as a tribe since 
1979. In order for a tribe to receive any government 
assistance it must have a tribal constitution. A con- 
stitution was submitted to Congress but it did not 
win Washington’s approval. The constitution had to 
be modified "to assure technical sufficiency in com- 
pliance with Bureau policy and clarity.” These modi- 
fications made by Congress did not meet the needs 
of the Yaqui people. The Yaquis are still trying to 
come up with a constitution that will satisfy the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs as well as the needs of the 
Yaqui people. 

Politics isn’t the only problem with the tribe. Unem- 
ployment is high among the Yaquis which has led to a 
high incidence of alcohol and drug abuse and, sad to 
say, wife and child abuse. The suicide rate among the 
Native Americans is the highest in the country. In the 
first three weeks I was there, there were three suicide 
attempts and one actual suicide. The teenage pregnancy 
rate is high, as it is everywhere else in the U.S. Dia- 
betes and; high blood pressure are the two most, preva- 
lent diseases. 

I saw a lot of energy and a lot of potential in the kids 
and it was a shame to see that some parents didn’t 
treat theif kids as individuals. There Wasn’t much dia- 
logue between parent and child. 

The high school youth hated school and many 
dropped out, with many still not knowing how to 
read well. Some said they dropped out because of 
the teachers; others said it was because of the other 
students who called them names and made racist 
comments about them being Indians. 

I can see that whatever Our U.S. government ap- 
proves or disapproves has nothing to do with how 
things are going to affect people. It doesn’t matter to 
them that people can’t read or write well; that people 
are unemployed arid are committing suicide. But people 
aren’t stupid. They have eyes to see corruption, ears to 
hear the cries of the oppressed people, and mouths to 
speak the truth. I truly believe that there is room arid 
hope for the emergence of new movements, new begin- 
nings and new dimensions in the struggle for human lib- 
eration, 

^-Christina 
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Mexican workers inspire U.S. organizer 


The following are excerpts from an interview that News 
& Letters conducted with Antonio Orea, a garment worker 
organizer in Los Angeles, about his recent trip to Mexico. 
What he told us about the rank-and-file struggles there 
showed the human dimension that the big labor bureau- 
crats here have forgotten all about. — Felix Martin, Labor 
Editor. 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I was in Puebla, Mexico, in 
July. That’s where Volkswagen is located — and every 
time I go there, they’re on strike! 

There are about 12,000 workers and they are strong. 
They have an independent union, not part of the CTM, 
the labor federation associated with Mexico’s ruling par- 
ty, the PRI. On strike, they work together with a lot of 
community organizations. The students make their pos- 
ters. This year they received solidarity from Volkswagen 
workers in Germany. The company in Germany was 
trying to make the German workers speed up for more 
production, because of the Mexico strike, but the Ger- 
man workers refused. 

At a strike rally in Puebla, I met two women from 
the 19th of September Garment Workers Union in 
Mexico City. I went to Mexico City with them, and 
they invited me to a "plantdn.” That’s like a rally 
with Speakers talking to the people about their 
struggle. They do this a few times every week. The 
women go on the streets and in the buses, telling 
people who they are, and asking for donations. 
There is much more involvment in addressing other 


workers than .we see here in the U.S. 

, I met the Executive Committee of the union, and it’s 
all women, no men! In Mexico City, women have to 
overcome a lot of obstacles to get involved and take 
over a leadership position. Angelina Corona is the Presi- 
dent of the Union. (See July, 1986 N&L). She was a 
garment worker for 30 years. Now she’s well known in 
Mexico. 

The women told me that their biggest obstacle to or- 
ganizing now is not the employers, but the official un- 
ions, the CTM. The CTM has even sent goons to scare 
people away from joining an independent union. 

But the women are continuing their work. Now 
they are building a day care center for their mem- 
bers. They don’t even have a building for offices yet. 
That shows their priorities are with their members, 
and getting them involved. That’s a good lesson for 
me. Here in Los Angeles we don’t have a day care 
center for our members, and that makes it impossi- 
ble for some women to get involved actively in the 
union. 

I see the exploitation of the garment workers in Mex- 
ico City, and I also see it in the U.S. With the new im- 
migration law, the exploitation will be even greater. 
Conditions are becoming worse and worse. People can 
only be pushed so far. There will be a social explosion. 
It’s very inspiring to see the workers in Mexico, fighting 
and organizing themselves. It gives me more energy for 
the work we do here. 


Chile: end Pinochet’s 14 bloody years! 


New York, N.Y.— Sept. 11 marked the 14th anniver- 
sary of the military coup in Chile. Here there were 
speeches and music at several events attended by Chile- 
an exiles and their North American and international 
supporters. A major theme was solidarity with political 
prisoners in Chile, 14 of whom are on death row. 

A subject of intense debate here, as in Chile, is the 
role of the Left in the upcoming plebiscite which the 
dictator Pinochet has called over whether to hold 
elections or keep himself in power. The traditional 
Left is in crisis over whether to vote against him or 
to refuse to vote, especially since they will not be al- 
lowed to run in any elections, and the mass mobili- 
zations of a few years ago have lessened under in- 
creasing repression. 

Veronica de Negri, an exile who has continued her 
struggle against the dictatorship and whose son, Rodri- 
go Rojas, was burned to death by the Chilean army last 
year, addressed a Sept. 11 meeting here. She spoke in 


opposition to the plebiscite, saying that those who think 


1973 letter on Chile 


Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts from a letter on 
Chile written by Raya Dunayevskaya to News and Letters 
Committees on Sept. 13, 1973 — two days after the military 
coup. 


This is the most tragic day in the history of Latin 
America. In 1970 when Salvador Allende was elected 
president of Chile, it appeared that Cuba would by no 
means be the only country that was able to defeat 
American imperialism and Batista. Now the bloody vic- 
tory of the military coup and the horrible murder of Al- 
lende is a victory of counter-revolution that, though it 
falls mainly on the Chilean masses, will by no means 
end there. Indeed, it is a start of counter-revolution not 
only in Latin America, but in U.S. imperialism’s conti- 
nued stranglehold on Latin America... 

The tragedy, unfortunately, has become fact, not only 
because of the oligarchy that resisted Allende’s cultural 
reforms, the comprador bourgeoisie which was in collu- 
sion with U.S. imperialism against the nationalization of 
basic industries, and the fascistic Patria y Libertad (Fa- 
therland and Liberty), but also because of the grand il- 
lusion of reformism. Because Allende gained power 
through a popular election and parliamentary means, he 
thought he could rule with the military intact as if they 
would obey him just because he was the duly elected 
“commander-in-chief.” 

Worse still, he did not create a workers’ militia 
for self-defense, for coping with the counter-revolur 
tion that was preparing its coup ever since he 
gained power, for making sure that workers’ control 
of production and not just the nationalization of in- 
dustry would be the only guarantee of socialism. 
This was a sure way of guaranteeing that instead of a 
civil war, we would have a massacre. 

As usual with Communists, they were instrumental in 
keeping the workers unarmed, in making sure that 
everybody lived under democratic delusion by having 
their central slogan, “No Civil War.” 

Now the masses— peasants, granted some cultural re- 
form; the workers, freed from imperialist stranglehold in 
the industries that would now be controlled by strong 
unions and the poor in general — will fall into the great- 
est crisis and retrogression, not excluding death.. .How 
many are being shot without anyone knowing? How 
many are being rounded up for prison, for exile, for ter- 
ror, for mutilation?... What about the Party that so de- 
luded themselves about democracy that they have not 
prepared any underground way of functioning?. ..Will 
anyone in the Left leam not just to be against what is, 
but to create such foundations for human relations that 
cannot, can not, succeed without unifying theory and 
practice, philosophy and revolution, workers’ rale un- 

■JjnuhH hv onalltiriri mvwnmpnts wifh th*. hnnrcrpnigjp 


it is normal to discuss “dialogue” and elections with the 
dictator, are forgetting the masses in the shantytowns, 
the Mapuche Indians, the thousands of disappeared, the 
thousands arrested, the women and the youth who are 
every day putting their bodies on the line in opposition 
to the government. She called for unity among the con- 
tinuously warring Left groups, and for support for a 
general strike on Oct. 7. She concluded, “We don’t want 
the solution of Argentina, we want justice.” 

A recent visitor to Chile described the extreme re- 
pression going on there now, a throwback to the 
days of mass murder immediately after the coup. 
Even members of the Vicarate of Solidarity of the 
Catholic Church, which used to be considered invio- 
late, have been jailed and prosecuted under anti-ter- 
rorist laws for aiding others. 

She criticized the traditional Left for lacking the will 
to show an alternative to the plebiscite. Only the small 
parties, she said, are calling for mass mobilizations of 
the population, and the defense groups in the shanty- 
towns are smaller than a few years ago because workers 
are afraid to join. But more and more exiles are return- 
ing to Chile, legally or illegally, and the spontaneous so- 
cial organizations in the shantytowns continue to be 
formed. 



— News & Letters photo 

More than 200 people picketed in front of the Chi- 
lean Embassy in Chicago on the 14th anniversary 
of the U.S.-backed military coup. The partici- 
pants— Chilean exiles, Argentinian, Mexican and 
North American youth — were not only calling for 
the overthrow of Pinochet but also of 
without whose military support Pinochet could 
not last in' power. 


Iranian Revolution 


(Continued from page 4) 


Letters on Iran. 

Our latest work has been the first Farsi translation of 
Karl Marx’s 1844 Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts 
for which Raya wrote a special introduction. Others 
both in Iran and abroad had independently translated 
some of Dunayevskaya’s works. 

Raya worked with many of us individually and partic- 
ipated in several meetings with us. She used to say 
“Iranians have adopted me.” Her presence always 
helped give us direction. Her dialectical mind was al- 
ways at work. Sometimes you had to wait for the objec- 
tive events to unfold before you could understand her 
thought. Her last words to me were: “I want you to be 
half for Iran, half for America, and whole for philoso- 
phy.” 

That philosophy, which is Marxist-Humanism, must 
be carried on in its totality by live revolutionaries. Oth- 
erwise there may be decades before the world would 
discover Raya. Can we wait that long? 



Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

my former idea of him as a torch-burning prophet of so- 
cial revolution... I marveled that any modern system of 
social education could ignore the man who stood like a 
great fixed monument in the way of the world.” (p. 110) 
The new form of expression that McKay struggled to 
work out after his trip to Russia was profoundly influ- 
enced by his Russian experience. Not only did McKay’s 
creation of the Black proletarian novel anticipate Rich- 
ard Wright, but its influence on the founders of Negri- 
tude in Paris was direct and comprehensive. 


RETURN TO HARLEM 


With his return to New York in 1934 Claude McKay 
began his last and most arduous struggle. His autobio- 
graphical A Long Way From Home seemed ironic in 
that McKay’s last decade saw his greatest estrangement 
from the Harlem he had called home. A nearly system- 
atic conspiracy to deny him publishing access arose due 
to McKay’s principled stand against Stalinism and his 
continuous critique of middle-class Black intellectuals 
and leaders, as well as the liberal hypocrisy of the white 
publishing world. Yet his literary output had been prod- 
igious in the period 1928-34. To be sure, McKay’s home- 
coming to Harlem interjected him into a battle of ideas 
over the nature of Russia and the relationship of the 
Black community to Marxism. 

The meaning of the Russian Revolution as the me- 
diating point in McKay’s thought is brought into 
sharper focus when viewed in the context of what 
Raya Dunayevskaya has articulated as "post-Marx 
Marxism as perjorative.” Here is what she singles 
out from McKay’s speech before the 1922 Fourth 
Congress of the Communist International to distin- 
guish Marx’s relationship to the Black world from 
what she designates as post-Marx Marxism: "When 
in 1920 the American government started to investi- 
gate and to suppress radical propaganda among Neg- 
roes, the small radical Negro groups in America re- 
taliated by publishing the fact that the Socialists 
stood for the emancipation of the Negroes, and that 
reformist America could do nothing for them. Then, I 
think, for the first time in American history, the 
American Negroes found that Karl Marx had been 
interested in their emancipation, and had fought val- 
iantly for it.” At the same time, however, Dunayev- 
skaya quotes McKay as saying that the American 
Communists "are not willing to face the Negro ques- 
tion.”'' 

What we cannot dismiss is that while McKay, like 
Richard Wright after him, posed the question of the rel- 
ationship of the Black intellectual to Marxism and the 
Party, they didn’t answer it. Missing was the full articu- 
lation of Marx’s philosophy of revolution, a link which 
has only been worked out in the post-World War II pe- 
riod as Marxist- Humanism. The question is — and Coop- 
er’s biography despite its conceptual limits does help us 
to see it — what does McKay’s experience help us com- 
prehend of the question he and Wright posed? 

In my view, it lies in what Dunayevskaya formulated 
when she stated: “...Claude McKay rightly accused 
American Communists of being unwilling ‘to face the 
Negro Question.’ In a word, they too are products of 
the bourgeois society in which they live and thus do not 
see in full the contradictory foundation of American Ci- 
vilization; its Achilles heel is enclosed not in the ‘gener- 
al’ class struggle, but in the specifics of the ‘additive’ of 
color in these class struggles. Precisely because of this 
the theory of liberation must be as comprehensive as 
when Marx first unfurled the banner of Humanism.” 
(American Civilization on Trial, p. 26) In a word, Du- 
nayevskaya’s dialectical grasp of the meaning in the 
passion and personality of Claude McKay provides us 
with an altogether new vantage point from which to 
work out the inner relationship of Marx’s Marxism to 
Black thought and revolutionary activity. 
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‘POLITICAL DIVIDES, PHILOSOPHIC NEW BEGINNINGS’ 


The threat of war looms iarge. The 
military is now paying sailors "danger- 
ous duty.” Opposite to that is the deep- 
ening revolutionary situation around the 
world, South Africa, South Korea, Hai- 
ti, opposition to war in Nicaragua. In 
the context of this “changed world” the 
question is: can humanity become free 
in this world of revolutions and count- 
er-revolutions? The challenge has never 
been greater to develop a full praxis 
rounded in development of a total phil- 
osophy of human liberation. As founder 
of Marxist-Humanism, Raya Dunayev- 
skaya was the only one who took up 
this challenge fully. We face the awe- 
some responsibility of becoming her 
continuators. 

We need to understand not only what 
she wrote but how it developed. Her fi- 
nal writings were a constant return to 
Hegel, Marx and her own philosophic 
new beginnings. The title of her last 
Theory/Practice column — “On Political 
Divides and Philosophic New Begin- 
nings” is, to me, the key to what she 
was getting at. Without the philosophic 
new beginning, the meaning of the po- 
litical divide can’t be discerned. We 
cannot just mourn her loss. It is not a 
question of the next generation, if we 
don’t succeed. Without working out phi- 
losphy of revolution in theory and prac- 
tice, there might not be a next genera- 
tion. 

Gary Clark, 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Philosophic divides — whether Marx’s 
new continent of thought, or Lenin’s in 
1914 on “transformation into oppo- 
site” — were profound and have gone 
through their own development that 
has had tremendous pull; Raya’s last 
Theory /Practice column, -though ab- 
stract, was compelled, I feel, because 
the Left has been so polluted in their 
thinking by Reaganism. No one else has 
caught the need for “second negation.” 

Black writer 

, Oakland, California 

All of us who are interested in the 
substance of Marx’s views are deeply 
indebted to Raya Dunayevskaya for the 
way she persistently brought to the fore 
the practical application of Hegelian 
dialectics and their humanist rootage in 
Marx’s thought. We may question the 
compatibility of dialectics and human- 
ism, but Raya Dunayevskaya made us 
face the question, and we owe her 
■ much. 

Prof. Loyd Easton 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 

Delaware, Ohio 

In her article for an 'East European 
journal, “A Post-World War II View of 
Marx’s Humanism, 1843-83: Marxist 
Humanism, 1950s-1980s” (N&L, July 
1987), Dunayevskaya shows two sources 
of counter-revolution: Reaganism and, 
more importantly, the Left. The focus, 
to me, was on Grenada and Castro’s 
role. The source of the counter-revolu- 
tion she is stressing is the incomplete 
Marxism that developed after Marx’s 
death, built on the bad foundation of 
Engels. 1 see Dunayevskaya challenging 
the whole movement, including those 
worldwide who call themselves Marxist 
Humanists, to reconsider their founda- 
tion. 

Environmentalist 

Chicago 

Editor’s Note: We regret the typo in 
the headline for the article mentioned 
above, which appeared on pages 4-5 of 
our Memorial issue of July 25, in which 
the words “Marxist Humanism” were 
hyphenated, and should not have been. 
We have consistently used the hyphen- 
ated “Marxist-Humanism”, as one word, 
to designate Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
unique philosophy of revolution. In the 
title to this article which was meant to 
include all tendencies that have called 
themselves Marxist Humanists, she had 
not hyphenated the words. It was our 
error. 

* * * 

I would have liked very much to at- 
tend the memorial meeting July 25. But 
notwithstanding the thousands of miles 
that separated us, I was there with you, 
comrades who pledged themselves to 
carry far and wide the political-ideologi- 
cal message and ideas of Marxist-Hu- 
manism. Raya’s unique contribution to 
revolutionary Marxist thinking will for- 
ever remain her rediscovery of the Hu- 


manism of the young Marx and placing 
it in the proper historical perspective of 
the general body of Marx’s teachings, 
including post-Marx Marxism. 

Somehow I feel that Raya’s preoccu- 
pation with philosophy and the dialec- 
tics of theory /practice made her over- 
look the very complicated problems 
that the end of 20th century capitalism 
had posed for the international working- 
class movement. The character and 
composition of the working class; the 
nature of capitalist production, consum- 
erism, ecology and alienation, are just a 
few of the problems... 

Nahum Sneh 
Beer-Sheva, Israel 
*** 

The last paragraph of the Essay for 
the East European journal, is very new' 
and difficult. Dunayevskaya critiques 
the idea of just saying “philosophy is 
action.” But it is we, Marxist- Human- 
ists, who are the ones who have been 
saying that. What she is saying here is 
that it is too much a “short-hand” — it 
is not explicit enough. The multilinear- 
ism of the post-World War II world — 
new r forces of revolution, new forms of 
organization— could not be anticipated 
in advance. When they came, they 
didn’t fit any conceptions that the 
many theories of Marxism had put for- 
ward, all of which were based on En- 
gels’ Marxism. Raya is saying that you 
have to see what philosophy wall do for 
you that mere theories won’t. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 

* * * 

I am overjoyed to know that an or- 
ganization like the News and Letters 
Committees exists in the U.S. I have al- 
ways believed in the philosophy and 
thought of Marx in achieving a better 
society than we have today. I am a Fili- 
pino studying Political Science, and 
hope that an organization like yours 
might exist in my country. Please send 
me more information about you and 
your publication. 

University student 
Manila, Philippines 


FREE 

MOSES 

MAYEKISO 


The situation in South Africa is, in- 
deed, grim, with the Sharpeville Six ac- 
tually on death row, as well as Moses 
Mayekiso and his co-defendants facing 
treason charges. The fight to save Mo- 
ses Mayekiso has been taken up quite 
widely in Britain. There are two cam- 
paigns. The Friends of Moses Mayekiso 
is supported by many union leaders and 
Labour MPs. It has produced leaflets, 
posters and other publicity material and 
is raising money for ads in the press 
and to support the families of the pris- 
oners. The London Anti-Apartheid 
Group is org anizing pickets at the Em- 
bassy and plans a demonstration for 
Oct 10. I am active with my union and 
will send you a report by express mail. 

Supporter 
Oxford, England 


WHAT KIND OF PEACE? 

After reading the lead article in the 
September N&L, “Will the U.S. armada 
in Persian Gulf lead to war with Iran, 
Russia?” I want to express my feelings 
about the opposition to war. The UN 
cease fire resolution offers no convinc- 
ing evidence that it would or could end 
the war. In the past 7 years in Iran the 
war has been the way they suppressed 
any kind of opposition within. An end 
to the war will be a great defeat for 
Iran inside its borders. All the sup- 
pressed demands of the masses will be 
raised and there won’t be a war on 
which to blame their urifulfillment. 

If the two superpowers have, not been 
able to start their nuclear holocaust it 
has been mostly because of the opposi- 
tion within. But if opposition to war 
does not go further and stress what 
kind of peace and what kind of human 
relations it wants to establish, then, like 
any unfinished revolution, the move-; 
ment will stop dead. In my view the 
real opposition in the Middle East lies 


Re 




within Iran and Iraq. I emphasize Iran 
because if there is going to be a move- 
ment it' will be different from 1979. The 
masses there have the experience of the 
1979 revolution and counter-revolution 
coming from within, stealing the banner 
of freedom. 

Middle Easterner 
Berkeley 

* * * 

I’m worried because the Left should 
be out protesting in Washington, DC to 
get the U.S. armada out of the Middle 
East. We don’t have to support any 
state power in voicing that kind of pro- 
test. 

Concerned 
New York 

* * * 

During a coffee break at work I tried 
to talk to people, asking them what 
they thought about the Persian Gulf 
War. Some said they don’t read the 
newspapers because they are afraid of 
where we are headed and were just 
going to pray. When working people say 
things like that it means they don’t 
have any hope left. 

Worker 
New York 

* * * 

In the weeks after N&L’s lead on the 
developments around the U.S. armada 
in the Persian Gulf (N&L, Sept. 1987); 
the situation grew even more explosive* 
while Reagan/Gorbachev continued to 
claim they were for peace. Reagan’s re- 
trogression is inseparable from his turn- 
ing back the clock on all rights at 
home, while it becomes more and more 
clear that Gorbachev has the same 
world ambitions as Reagan. But that 
Lead also illuminated the drive for pow- 
er among the smaller nations in the 
Middle East. All rulers have always 
used war to divert from revolutionary 
struggles at home. 

Young student 
Chicago 

**■* 

Leaders like Reagan and Gorbachev 
speak of “peace” but never address 
“freedom.” Russian missiles will just be 
reoriented toward Asia with a new glob- 
al strategy. As for Reagan, “peace” 
means developing Star Wars. 

Subcriber 

Oakland 

• 

BLACK AMERICA, 1987 

It is 20 years since the Detroit Rebel- 
lion. I compare 1967 to “colonialism” 
and 1987 to “neo-colonialism.” Blacks 
are more powerful politically in Detroit, 
but the median income is still 59% of 
that of whites. Schooling is more segre- 
gated — Mackenzie High was 50% 
Black/white in 1967; it is 99% Black to- 
day. The Young administration has put 
all development downtown. Conditions 
are obfuscated by having Blacks in 
power. We are in a neo-conservative era 
and tliere is a perversion of information. 

Political Science professor 
Toledo, Ohio 

* * * 

In 1967, 43 people were shot dead in 
the Detroit rebellion; in 1986, 43 youth 
were shot dead in Detroit. The group 
S.O.S.A.D. (Save Our Sons and Daugh- 
ters), founded by relatives of murdered 
children, say they hope for the day they 
can change their name to S.O.G.L.A.D. 
They are treated as an “issue group” 
but they want to change a great deal 


more. They have not become a power 
group in the city in the year since their 
founding, because they have refused to 
reliquish their goals and leadership to 
the Black ministers/politicians. 

Concerned 

Detroit 

.f ■ -V;.- 

There have been three murders or 
beatings of Blacks in the last week in 
New York — three separate “incidents” — 
one in Ozone Park, right next to How- 
ard Beach, where a gang of white 
youths attacked a Black youth who was 
distributing circulars in the neighbor- 
hood. I guess they’re saying, if you 
didn’t get the message that this is for 
whites only in December, you’d get it 
now. Nine months after Howard Beach, 
one must look at the internal Contradic- 
tions in the movement to ask where is 
that movement now. 

■ . ■ ■ Worried 

New York 

' • 

FROM AN IRANIAN REFUGEE 

The situation for refugees from Kho- 
meini’s Iran is very bad here in West 
Germany, and in France it is even 
worse. Right-wing groups have started 
massive attacks on people who have 
been under search by their countries for 
thinking differently and have been 
forced to seek refugee elsewhere. These 
groups consider the refugees their num- 
ber-one enemy today. They want to put 
the blame for the economic and politi- 
cal problems they face on the shoulders 
of the refugees in order to prevent anti- 
goverment protests and movements. 
They have been able to create hate 
against foreign refugees and workers on 
the level of the hatred of the Nazis 
against the Jews. 

Three people have been killed by 
neo-Nazi groups this year. Aid to refu- 
gees is cut down daily. From morning 
to evening you have to worry about 
why people are sensitive to black hair, 
why they frown at you, insult you, or 
tease you... 

I have to say that after reading 
Marx’s Economic-Philosophic and 
Raya’s works one question has been 
raised for me: human emancipation and 
the struggle for a human society. I want 
to write for the world of work and toil 
and suffering, for the world of human 
beings, for life. 

Iranian refugee 
West Germany 


NOT GUILTY: AN APPEAL 

Gillam Kerley, the executive director 
of CARD (Committee against Registra- 
tion and the Draft), has been given a 
three-year term in Leavenworth for re- 
fusing to register. It is the harshest 
term ever given under current laws and 
the judge explicitly gave the defendant’s 
political work as a rationale. Gillam had 
entered a plea of “not guilty by reason 
of sanity.” . 

We are launching a campaign to free 
him and see it as key in stopping the 
easy stroll toward a draft before it be- 
comes a stampede. Letters ean be sent 
to Gillam Kerley #01988-090, DI, LVC, 
PO Box 1000, Leavenworth, KS 66048, 
and information on our campaign is 
available from: 

Zolan Grossman, CARD 
PO Box 6583, T St. Station 
Washington, DC 20609 



“One morning just as all the opera- 
tors had sat down to work, there came 
marching down the aisle a group of . 
women yelling, ‘Strike! Get up, girls. 
Join us!’ How wonderful, a strike! was 
all I could think as I rushed to join 
them, and I was right up front, yelling 
with the rest.” 

This is how Vera Weisbord described 
her experience working in the knit 
goods industry in her autobiography, A 
Radical Life (Indiana University Press, 
1977, p. 171). This same spirit permeat- 
ed Weisbord’s life, dedicated to radical 
and labor struggles since the 1920s. 

Weisbord was an organizer of textile 
workers in the historic labor battles at 
Passaic, N.J. in 1926 and in Gastonia, 


N.C. in 1929. She later worked with au- 
toworkers in Detroit and with Chicago’s 
unemployed. Rather than emphasizing 
the set-backs, Weisbord always looked 
to the positive gained in each experi- 
ence a preparation for the next struggle 
in the fight for a better world. 

Thus, in the latter years of Weis- 
bord’s life she met News & Letters and 
clearly found an affinity with Marxist- 
Humanism when she became one of our 
first sustaining subscribers, writing to 
us after Rava Dunayevskaya died to 
urge us to continue her legacy. 

When Weisbord died in Chicago, at 
the age of 92, she was, indeed, an em- 
bodiment of “a radical life.” 

— Marie Dignan 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
CHILEAN 
WOMEN 

During the first half of September 
when we were remembering the Sep- 
tember 1973 assassination of Salvador 
Allende and the military coup by Pino- 
chet, I attended a special exhibit of 
Chilean artwork, a collection of hand- 
made arpilleras. These tapestries were 
created out of cloth scraps by women 
who live in the refugee camps, the sur- 
vivors of families destroyed by the Pi- 
nochet regime. 

One tapestry showed women march- 
ing silently down the street in parade 
formation carrying signs bearing over- 
sized photographs of their “disap- 
peared” relatives. Another showed 
groups of women who had chained 
themselves to the gates of prison camps 
where relatives and friends were being 
held. Together with the women who 
make the tapestries, those depicted in 
them express the true depth of their 
pain and unfreedom. They are the 
women who can impact on analyses and 
theories about Chile today. The exhibit 
was at once refreshing, revealing and 
revolutionary. 

Student of Marxist-Humanism 
Chicago 



BORK AS ARTIFICER 

It appears to me that Bork is a per- 
fect example of one who wants to dis- - 
sect the individual from the universal, 
as when he differentiates the question 
of class or race from that of individuals. 
Benjamin Hooks was incensed with this 
and spoke about what it meant to re- 
move the “for white only” signs, saying 
it is a question of race. It is Marxist- 
Humanism which has developed con- 
cretely the relation of race, class and 
philosophy. Bork is now being praised 
to the skies about his articulate presen- 
| tation to the hearing. All I could think 
of when I heard that was Hegel’s de- 
I seription of the “artificer,” whose “clari- 
ty of expression” is mated to “darkness 
■ of thought.” . 

Diane Lee 
Chicago 

* * * 

As an appeals court judge, Bork 
wrote an opinion which endorsed man- 
agement’s right to fire employees who 
distribute union literature. He ruled it 
legal for employers to give women 
workers the “choice” of being sterilized 
or losing their jobs. (Six were steri- 
lized.) He has worked hard against any- 
thing that protects working people, 
women and minorities from business 
and the government. Can there be any 
doubt about the danger he represents? 

UK worker 
.'Pittsburgh 



WORKER TO WORKER 

As a worker in the ’80s, I see the ad- 
vanced state of crisis of capitalism. I 
make no distinction between myself and 
workers in other countries. We are all 
appendages to the machine, the factory 
clock. Capitalists try to separate work- 
ers along many lines, putting knowledge 
into the machine against the worker. 
Another separation is patriotism. And 
another the separation of old from 
young with the two-tier wage struc- 
tures. We have to look for our own self- 
generated ideas and break with every- 
thing that legislates misery for other 
workers. 

Hospital worker 
Oakland 

* * * 

When the news reported that one in 
ten workers would be laid off here, we 
figured that meant 620 workers, and 
that they would probably shut down 
the second shift completely. But when 1 
talked with a few friends about the sit- 
uation, their whole answer was, “We 
need to buy American.” When I asked 
them if they knew that GM was making 
the same cars in Mexico and paying the 
workers there $1.55 an hour, they had 
no answer. 

When these companies make their ec- 
onomic statements they don’t show the 
high rate of profit they receive from 
these places. Why do we -let this hap- 


pen? We’re aware of these robbers but 
do nothing about it. Prejudice needs to 
stop and all workers need to work to- 
gether to stop the corporations who not 
only make huge salaries but rob work- 
ers of their human necessities and dig- 
nity. They have taken a high toll on 
workers — including divorce, separation, 
suicide. What do we need before we de- 
cide to do something about it? 

I wish, even if only one worker in 
Mexico reads this, he will tell a friend. 
Borders and boundaries need to be 
erased and we must all stand together. 

Working woman 
Oklahoma City 

* * * 

The Unifier is beginning regular 
monthly publication. More than any- 
thing else our labor movement needs to 
conduct a vigorous debate on its role in 
the future. Loss of members, the chang- 
ing nature of work and the economy 
have presented us a vastly different 
world than the 1950s. To sharpen this 
debate, labor needs to be informed on 
the issues and struggles unfolding 
around us. Please let your readers and 
trade unionists know that subs to the 
Unifier will be $15 a year. , 

National Rank-and-File 
Against Concessions 
312 - 21st St., 

Newport, MN 55055 

* * * 

I heard from a friend who works in 
the Oscar Mayer plant in Nashville, 
Tenn. that a copy of N&L had found its 
way down there some' time ago. Some- 
one had brought it in to the plant and 
posted it up on the wall near the union 
notice board. Then another worker 
wrote on it: “Here’s the news we don’t 
get from the union.” 

Meatpacker 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

We haven’t gotten any details yet on 
the new Ford contract. All we know is 
what has been reported in the papers. I 
heard there are beer parties being 
thrown by union reps at local bars 
around the plant to whip up support for 
the contract. - 

Workers are for the idea of job secu- 
rity, but we don’t know what the trade- 
off is, what we gave up. We know there 
are provisions for combining jobs and 
classifications. Skilled workers seem 
even more concerned than production 
workers about what the contract will 
mean. 

Ford Rouge worker 
Detroit 


TO RAYA’S LIFE AND SPIRIT 

Although Raya did not live to see the 
revolution, she had time to accomplish 
much, of what she wanted. I will miss 
her keen intellect and personal charm. I 
hope that she got to read the Russian- 
language materials I sent her in re- 
sponse to her article on “glasnost”. In 
addition to our sorrow, we can also 
elaborate her life and spirit, and learn 
from it a personal lesson as well as in- 
tellectual. : - 

Allan J. Mui 
Bronx, New York 
■ ■//.' **»• • 

I worked closely with Raya for a 
number of years in the forties, and 
learned a great deal from her. I remem- 
ber her brilliant scholarly study in the 
1940s of the Russian economy, which 
proved beyond any doubt that the Sovi- 
et Union had become an imperialist, 
state-capitalist society, subject to the 
same laws and ultimate collapse govem- 
ning capitalism as described by Marx. 

If Raya had been like so many others 
in this greedy society, she could have 
used her great talents to become rich. 
Instead she chose to devote all her abil- 
ities to work for a better world. 

Eli Shneyer 
Philadelphia 

*** 

I want to renew my subscription and 
enclose an additional donation after 
reading toe memorial issue. I will truly 
miss Raya Dunayevskaya. She once as- 
sured me that there is no reason to feel 
ashamed or belittled over being unem- 
ployed or holding a common labor job 
in a system which is based on corrup- 
tion, greed, exploitation, racism, sexism 
and the love of money. 

Longtime subscriber 
Ypsilanti, Mich. - 



From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


Dialectics of Revolution* 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

The dialectics of revolution are manifested in the new book [Women’s Libera- 
tion and toe Dialetics of Revolution; Reaching for toe Future] whose title has 
been reversed for the class-lecture to “The Dialectics of Revolution and Women’s 
Liberation.” From the Introduction/Overview of the new book, here is what was 
manifested: 

The four parts of the new book, as expressed in the Introduction/ Overview are 
actually the various stages of the dialectics of revolution. It is that alone which ex- 
plains the essence of why, for that final lecture, we insisted on turning around the 
title of toe book, beginning not with women’s liberation but with toe dialectics of 
revolution, 

Begin with the first paragraph of the first part and see that the first sentence 
states that what is new is the epoch. Women’s Liberation is one manifestation. 
Rather than Women’s Liberation, what characterizes the epoch is toe movement 
from practice that is itself a form of theory. That same paragraph on the first 
page of the Introduction/Overview challenges all philosophers not just to come up 
to what the masses in motion discovered but to work out the new stage of cogni- 
tion philosophically. It is only the second paragraph that names the new unique 
feature of this epoch’s Women’s Liberation Movement. In a word, first comes the 
newness of the epoch, second comes the newness of today’s Women’s Liberation in 
naming male chauvinism as the .culprit. When the view is extended not alone in 
time but in the whole of human development we find once again that we can move 
nowhere without Marx and his discovery of a new continent of thought and revolu- 
tion. From then on, you could never separate thought from revolution. And you 
could not reach a new stage of cognition without a revolution. 

Put briefly, Women’s Liberation is toe first dialectic of revolution when 
it is relation — when it comes out of — the new epoch itself, which we declared phil- 
osophically to be a movement from practice that is itself a form of theory, and ab- 
solutely inseparable from revolution. It is those three elements — the epoch, the 
philosophy, and a new force of revolution — which we and we alone named when we 
saw Women’s Liberation not only as Force but as Reason. 

That leads at once to another inseparable — a second determination of the dialec- 
tic — the Black Dimension. That second moment, which, of course, had a presence 
chronologically from Marx’s day, was discovered by us alone as the American roots 
of Marxism inseparable from Abolitionism. It was this which for the first time, in 
1957 in Marxism and Freedom (M&F), finally enabled us to name Marx's new 
Humanism as Marxist-Humanism in the United States, and, indeed, to first name 
our goal: recognition that along with the establishment of the American roots goes 
the world concept of Humanism as specifically marking our age. 

You see why it is so difficult to pinpoint the dialectic of revolution, single it out, 
concretize it, until you have both worked out the logic of the Self-Thinking Idea 
and had new revolutionary forces who wished to take responsibility for it. Clearly, 
as the 1949-50 Philosophic Correspondence shows, the elements were there even 
before I worked out that logic to be the movement from practice in the May 1953 
Letters three years later. It was that movement from practice which first burst 
forth six weeks later, on June 17, 1953. So it is both thought and revolutionary 
forces which finally unite responsibility of both workers and the revolutionary in- 
tellectuals (and not by just listing four instead of one force, though that is an im- 
provement, but by working out the unity of the two). 

Now take page 2 and you find that what we have there is the birth of a whole 
new world, the Third World, coming from the national liberation movements. And 
now you have to ask yourself why I said this collection of 35 years of writings is 
not presented chronologically. Clearly, I wanted each part to be a totality, but 
even that is not the answer, because we can get there only when totality is a new 
beginning and that new beginning is in philosophy. That is why even Absolute Me- 
thod is now stressed as only the “road to” the Absolute Idea. And the Idea is 
Marxist-Humanism. j 

When we named all the forces, the youth espcially was a designation that was 
not limited by class. This reaching for the future was the Promethean vision that 
Marx bequeathed to us. That bequest is a demand not just for measuring up to 
history, but for concretizing Absolute Idea for one’s own age. You cannot step 
over historic barriers even with a Promethean vision. Marx had stopped in his Cri- 
tique of the Hegelian Dialectic at paragraph 384 in Philosophy of Mind because it 
was his age that made a concretization of the Hegelian dialectic, and the discovery 
of a whole new continent of thought and revolution was the task history assigned 
to him. It is Absolute Mind as action, as transformation of reality. 

Also on page 2 see that “somehow” both Black dimension and the old radi- 
cals suddenly come together in embryo as the problems of the World War II peri- 
od. And, of all things, these pages are from an organization document. How abso- 
lutely necessary it is to uproot all the old so that Reason as the new consciousness 
and the revolutionary force as the new consciousness comprise the second dialectic 
of revolution. It is only then — pages 3 and 4 — that I first quote toe newness of 
Women’s Liberation in our own epoch by quoting* from Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (RLWLKM). All of this, 
these two moments of the dialectics of revolution, is in Part I of toe new book, en- 
titled “Women, Labor and the Black Dimension.” Yet even that, even naming 
more than one force of revolution, and even not following the chronological order 
does not really cover reason and revolution, the heart of the Marxian dialectic. 

Part II— -“Revolutionaries All” begins on page 4 and has us turn from our epoch 
to the first Russian Revolution in 1905-1907, which already involves the Third 
World even though there was no such designation then. It is out of that, too, that 
“Women’s Liberation as Reason as well as Revolutionary Force” is born out in 
what is new, the 20th century revolutions, when that third dialectic of revolution — 
masses in motion — transforms reality and extends East into Persia. Pages 5 and 6 
quote and summarize those new forces as they appear in Chapter 9 of Philosophy 
and Revolution (P&R). 

I was asked by Erica at the first class how it was that the class was asked to 
read Chapter 9 for that lecture without first reading Chapter 1, when I had always 
insisted that one could not separate them. The answer is that by now the audience 
for these classes is supposed to know Chapter 1 of P&R from 1973 — indeed, know 
it as it was anticipated philosophically in 1964 when the new chapter on Mao’s 
China added to M&F focused on “Two Kinds of Subjectivity.” If we still don’t 
know that, we have a lot of catching up to do. The fourth dialectic, thus, is the re- 
turn to Hegel — and it is no accident that it is here that we quote Gramsci’s state- 
ment on dialectics as “Knowledge and therefore action.” 

(Continued on page 11) 

’‘Excerpts from “The Dialectics of Revolution and Reason — from Marx through the 
post-Marx Marxists to Marxist-Humanism OR The Continuity and Dis continuity be- 
tween Absolute Method and Absolute Idea as New Beginnings: The New Book and the 
Whole Archives,’ Part 111 of Responsibility for Marxist-Humanism in the Histor- 
ic Mirror: A Revolutionary Critical Look, presentation to the Expanded Resident 
Editorial Board of News and Letters Committees , December 30, 1984. Microfilm *8334. 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection. ■ 
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South Korea’s masses pose new questions in rebellion 
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ship and in severely challenging each of the others. Lis* 
ten as a young Korean revolutionary speaks of today’s 
youth generation: 

“In the 1980s after Kwangju the students evolved toward 
socialism. We were so disappointed with the uprising being 
crushed, we tried to find a way to democratize. We looked 
at the social formation, the intrinsic contradictions. We re- 
alized that the relation between the U.S. and Korea was a 
neo-colonial one, although there are still debates . about its 
exact nature. 

“The opposition leaders Kim Young Sam and Kim Dae 
Jung are not the leadership of the youth generation. Most 
of our generation, the youth groups and the student groups, 
are becoming socialists. Some insist we should give leader- 
ship to North Korea. But others want our own leadership, 
our own party. 

“Frankly, we cannot read original books by Marx. Some- 
times we cannot get enough information to judge which 
Marxists are orthodox or not. Most of the students and ac- 
tivists are very careful about saying they are Marxists. We 
don’t have enough understanding of Marxism. 

“Many activists think Mao and Lenin are orthodox. After 
Mao and Lenin we don’t agree on others. Some groups in- 
sist on humanism. Others say we should be realistic, that if 
you emphasize the humanism it is too idealistic. 

“The military has strong power. There is almost no way 
to express your political opinion to people, to demonstrate 
because of the riot police. As a result some young people, 
workers and students, have committed suicide by public im- 
molation so that the newspapers will write an article and > 
people will think about what they say. 

“If students were kicked out of the university for political 
activity they sometimes went into the factory. It is illegal for 
them to enter the factory, but thousands of students went 
there to educate workers and also to learn from workers. 

“The military dictatorship is supported by the U.S. If we 
had political freedom we could make a union, debate freely 
and move to the sane society. If we want to go to a sane so- 
ciety we need to get rid of this dictatorship.” 

The Chun dictatorship has recognized the threat that 
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From the Korean War (1950-53) forward the goal has 
been to keep South Korea as the U.S.’s outpost in the 
East. As we wrote shortly after the Kwangju events in 
reviewing U.S. -South Korea relations in the 1970s: 

“1) The U.S. had done nothing whatever when Kim Dae 
Jung, back in 1971, had obviously won the election against 
Park, and fraudulently Park took office. 2) They did noth- 
ing again when, in 1973, Park abducted Kim Dae Jung, 
who was then in Japan, intending to murder him. It was 
the international outcry that stopped that attempted mur- 
der. 3) And now it is Chun who is staging a kangaroo court 
trial to make the premeditated murder of Kim “judicial." 4) 
Above all, the U.S., nearly 30 years after the Korean War 
ended, is keeping 40,000 troops in South Korea, with many, 
many more ready to fly there to keep the neo-fascist South 
Korean government in power.” (Perspectives Report, 
“Today and Tomorrow,” to the Convention of News 
and Letters Committees, August 30, 1980 by Raya 
Dunayevskaya). 

Today the U.S. is searching for a new formula for 
maintaining its presence. In the Philippines the ouster 
of Marcos has not led to a fuU social uprooting. Instead 
a bourgeois democratic regime is in place. It has meant 
no land reform, no fundamental change in labor condi- 
tions and no challenge to a U.S. military presence. 
This is the kind of scenario the U.S. is trying to achieve 
in South Korea as well. 

Under these shackles ind constraints how can Kore- 
a’s freedom aspirations be brought to fruition? How can 
all the old fetters be stripped away? The answer lies in 
all the revolutionary new human beginnings — as youth, 
as labor, as women — that have stamped the 1980s. 

Those new revolutionary beginnings have not alone 
been in magnificent, courageous actions. There have as 
well been new beginnings in revolutionary thought. 
Among students, among young workers, there have been 
the formation of a multitude of underground study 
groups with their own curriculum of Marxist books to 



Mother of jailed South Korean student being arrested while protesting against government torture. 


by Eugene Walker 

In every facet of South Korean life and labor — from 
the mass worker revolt against the “economic miracle” 
that has arisen on the backs of the sweated labor of 
Korean women and men, to the birth of a new genera- 
tion of student activists/revolutionaries determined to 
bring down the old and create the new — revolutionary 
new beginnings have burst forth. And yet precisely be- 
cause of these beginnings, barriers are being raised in 
opposition to the full flowering of a freedom movement 
in Korea. This has made urgent the working out of new 
pathways forward — not only in action but in thought — 
by the Korean movement. Let us briefly examine both 
the dialectic of revolt as it has unfolded and the search 
for a direction within that revolt. 

The dialectic of revolt can be traced among vast 
groups of the population: from the students, women and 
men, who have been not only on campus, but in the 
street and at the factory gate, to religious groups, to op- 
position politicians. All helped bring Korean society to 
the brink of a profound upheaval in the months of May 
and June, forcing the government to capitulate to con- 
stitutional changes in the election process. But it has 
been labor, especially in the month of August, that 
spontaneously— and yet with great self-organization — 
acting indigenously — and yet with important support 
from among the students— which has most profoundly 
shaken the very roots of Korean society, and threatened 
to strike at its very heart — the accumulation of capital. 

I. The Dialectic of Labor Revolt vs. South Ko- 
rea’s "Economic Miracle” — on the backs of 
sweated labor 

In factories where no labor organization previously 
existed and in shops where earlier labor activities were 
beaten back, suddenly, spontaneous, mature forms of 
struggle. — involving tens of thousands of workers in 
mass walk-outs and in plant sit-ins — have taken place. 

Hundreds upon hundreds of strikes involving, in the 
end, hundreds of thousands of workers have spread 
across the country. They involved not only the largest 
conglomerates such as Hyundai, Daewoo, Samsung and 
Luck-Goldstar, but buses and taxis, textile and shoe fac- 
tories shut down as well as mines. In Pusan, a sit-in by 
600 fishing boat captains shut down the city’s central 
fish market. The major issues have been wages, working 
conditions and especially a demand for new unions to 
supplant the government-controlled and company un- 
ions of the past. 

At the huge Hyundai complex in Ulsan some 20,000 
workers occupied factory buildings and a shipyard in re- 
sponse to a lockout on August 17. The workers were 
forced to battle riot police. On August 18, 40,000 work- 
ers massed in front of the Hyundai complex and then 
marched through the streets of the city. The march in- 
cluded wives and mothers of Hyundai employees, as 
well as children strapped to their backs. The workers 
poured into a stadium used by Hyundai company 
teams. After several hours of protest speeches, the gov- 
ernment sent the Deputy Labor Minister to the stadium 
to offer a settlement. The settlement came only after 
workers had rejected an existing union as pro-manage- 
ment and formed a new union. When the company re- 
fused to negotiate, the mass two-day protest began. 

This outpouring of labor revolt has its roots in South 
Korea’s massive economic development, especially in 
the 1970s and 1980s. From steel making to wearing ap- 
parel, from electronics to automobile and shipbuilding, 
the Korean economy — with important state interven- 
tion— has leaped and leaped. The name “the new Ja- 
pan” is among the praises given. But the crucial factor 
ip this movement from underdevelopment to industriali- 
zation has been neither entrepreneurship nor state in- 
tervention. It has been the sweated labor of millions 
of Korean workers. 

The International Labor Organization has reported 
that South Korean workers face the longest work week 
in the world— nine to twelve hours a day, six days a 
week. It is a work week filled with blood and repression. 
Last year the number of industrial accidents was report- 
ed to l?e 160,000, of which close to 10% involved worker 
fatalities. Asia Watch Committee has produced a study, 
Human Rights in Korea, authored by James Palais, 
with an extensive section on labor. It documents condi- 
tions of labor and life among Korean workers, especially 
women workers in textiles, in electronics, in steel, in 
light manufacturing. 

To learn of working conditions and wages in South 
Korea is to glimpse primitive accumulation of capital as 
a way of life. Labor organizing had been made close to 
impossible in the wake of the crushing of the Kwangju 
Uprising in 1980 that had consolidated the Chun Doo 
Hwan dictatorship in power. But the mass rebellions of 
spring and summer 1987 have left all the old relations 
of life and labor in tatters. Capital/labor in South Ko- 
rea can never be the same. 

Nor can the government easily suppress the genera- 
tion of activists who have come off the campus and 
onto the streets, demanding a new way of life. In the 
spring and early summer they again and again chal- 
lenged the government, finally forcing, together with 
other groups, a change in the constitution. It is not the 
first time a generation of students spoke as the soul of 
the Korean nation. 

II. Student activist-revolutionaries — a new 
’ generation has been bom 

The student movement in Korea has been a decisive 
one in exposing the repressive nature, of the U.S.-spon.- . 
sored- post;Korean ' War -dictatorships. Indeed, that ‘ 


this new generation of revolutionaries represents to its 
own existence. In the seven years since Kwangju it has 
tried numerous tactics to stem the student discontent. 

Still the student movement persists and grows. Two 
key elements in this new student movement are the stu- 
dent/worker bond 'that has been forming and the di- 
mension of women activists. 

Beginning at the end of 1984 there has been a fusion 
of students with labor protesters. Not only have there 
been a number of mass demonstrations where students 
by the hundreds have joined workers in mass labor pro- 
tests, but students have been leaving the campuses and 
entering the factories to learn from and provide support 
to workers’ organizing efforts. 

The participation of women in the movement is 
both in factories and on the campus. In response the 
government has tried to intimidate women students 
in particular on a number of occasions. When stu- 
dents were arrested at a Students’ Day demon- 
stration they were assembled at the police station. 
The women were forced to stand naked and submit 
to body searches. They were as well subjected to 
verbal abuse and actual physical beating. Still the 
presence of women in the movement grows. 

m. Where To Now? The U.S., North Korea, 
and new human be ginnin gs in action and 
thought 

Korea stands on the brink of something profoundly 
new. And yet it is bound by the shackles of the old: a 
militarized state run for more than three decades with 
U.S. sponsorship; the continued presence of tens of 
thousands of U.S. troops as part of a superpower-divid- 
ed world; a class-divided, sexist society accumulating on 
the basis of sweated, super-exploited labor. , 

Korea came out of the Second World War, divided 
North and South, as the two surviving big powers put 
up markers for the next war: East and West Germany, 
North and South Korea, North and South Vietnam. Ko- 
,rea became, the U.S.’s first post.-World War II hot .war . 
in 1950. At stake 'was not only the status of Korieh,' bht 


study. They have not limited themselves to so-called 
“orthodox” socialism, that is, texts following Russia or 
China, or North Korea’s Kim II Sung. Some have want- 
ed to investigate otheT ideas of socialism and Marxism, 
including a Marxist-Humanist conception. 

When the energy, propaganda and ideology of the 
South Korean government is bent upon denying the 
very possibility of learning about North Korea and its 
ideology, there is naturally a determination on the part 
of South Korean revolutionaries to overcome such 
thought control. But by no means does the great, justi- 
fied desire for reunification of their country keep many 
young revolutionaries from being willing to investigate 
and critique North Korea as well as South. 

The daring activist revolutionary students, workers, 
and women in South Korea, who have sought out and 
created such revolutionary new beginnings in action are 
as well challenged to find the necessary new beginnings 
in revolutionary thought. Thought here is no abstrac- 
tion opposed to “action.” It is precisely what can give, 
action its critical, revolutionary direction. The lack of 
working out a comprehensive vision of the movement’s 
direction is as great a danger as Chun’s troops or the 
U.S.’s military presence. Such a void is what allows a 
bourgeois democracy to pose as the viable alternative to 
a military dictatorship, when in truth it is the opposite 
side of the same coin, and can quickly be withdrawn in; 
favor of the iron heel when conditions demand. 

The questions being posed by the workers on strike, 
the students in the street, have by no means been limit- 
ed to wage increases or Choosing between candidates in 
a presidential election. Instead the posing of new ques- 
tions in mid-rebellion speak to the very fabric of life 
and labor in Korea. The new forms of struggle engaged 
in, the new forms of organization created, speak to a. 
maturity of self-activity in the practice of the Korean! 
masses. The challenge is to work out as profound a 
philosophic expression of liberation for Korea today. 
Only when such a full revolutionary vision is hewed out, 
can it become the unifying, cement for the aspirations of 
the Korean- masses. It remains the task on Korea’s rev- 
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1987-88 Reagan agenda: Bork, contras and Star Wars 


(Continued from page 1) 

on the Supreme Court — was moved in an unprecedent- 
ed public statement to denounce him as at the absolute 
“bottom” of all the presidents in their impact on racial 
justice. 

As for his wars abroad in the coming 15 months, 
Ronald Reagan has made it clear beyond any doubt 
that he is determined not to leave office with the San- 
dinista government still in power in Nicaragua: “Soon 
the communists’ prediction of a ‘revolutionary fire’ 
sweeping across all of Central America could come 
true... I do not intend to leave such a crisis for the next 
American President,” he openly declared in May. 

So concerned, in fact, was the Center for Defense In- 
formation — after the revelations of the Iran-contra af- 
fair — with the extremes Reagan may be willing to go to 
achieve that end, that the lead article in the latest issue 
of their Defense Monitor* is entitled “U.S. Invasion of 
Nicaragua: Appraising the Option.” This group, directed 
by a retired U.S. Navy Rear Admiral, Gene LaRoque, 
and other retired brass from the. Navy, Air Force and 

Written on threshold of last "summit” : 

Reagan still believes that there will be a summit. 
But neither side — neither U.S. nor Russia — is budging 
on what it considers “research” on the “Star Wars” 
program, the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI). One 
top military analyst, the former military affairs spe- 
cialist for the "Hew York Times, Drew Middleton, 
who isn’t against the SDI program, has nevertheless 
criticized the endless amounts of money for it, as if 
that contains the answer. He reminds them that you 
can destroy a country, but to occupy it, you have to be 
there, with infantry. The infantry is the key, not the 
high-tech weaponry. That is what the rulers always 
forget — the masses, the people who are there. 

The truth is that this is exactly what is at the root 
of Reagan’s and Gorbachev’s views — no matter what 
they say about the world economy, it is in deep crisis. 

—From 1986-87 Perspective Thesis 

Marine Corps, were impelled to write: “If several $100 
millions spent on the contras in the past and the $100 
millions that the U.S. will spend in the future cannot 
produce a contra victory, as even the American military 
believes, U.S. forces may well invade Nicaragua to top- 
ple the Sandinistas. It is impossible to predict when, 
but the short time remaining for the Reagan Admi- 
nistration may dispose the President to order early 
military action.” (Emphasis in original) 

The horrendous scenario they offer, however, is not a 
Reagan aberration, but a continuation of U.S. policy 
ever since its imperialist tentacles first reached out to 
Latin America. The U.S. never stopped invading Nica- 
ragua until Somoza (rightly called “the last Marine”) 
succeeded in murdering Sandino in 1933. The U.S. then 
supported that brutal dictatorship for 46 years until So- 
moza was overthrown in the 1979 Nicaraguan Revolu- 
tion. Every year since Reagan took office, he has been 
trying to defeat that revolution. - 

Thus, it should certainly have come as no surprise 
that he never for one moment gave up his all-out 
campaign to continue funding the contras, despite 
the fact that he was forced to pretend — for only one 
moment — that he "welcomed” the Aug. 7 peace trea- 
ty signed in Guatemala City by the presidents of five 
Central American countries— Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua. 

♦The Defense Monitor, Vol. XVI, Number 5, 1500 Massachusetts Ave. 
NW, Washington, DC 20005. 


Nor should it come as any surprise that the Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders alike of the House of 
Representatives have just agreed to provide him extra 
funds for the contras during the very time Central 
American countries are trying to negotiate peace. More- 
over, their “agreement in principle” to give — supposedly 
for “humanitarian” purposes — $3 million more, in addi- 
tion to the $100 million already given tins year, is not 
part of the $270 million the Administration is prepared 
to request for the next 17 months for openly military 
purposes. 

That the wars abroad are not separate from the wars 
at home was shockingly confirmed on Sept. 1 when 
Brian Willson, a 46-year-old veteran who had been 
transformed from a Goldwater Republican to an anti- 
war activist by the experiences in Vietnam, Was cold- 
bloodedly run down by a Navy “death train” as he 
knelt in a protest demonstration on the railroad tracks 
at the Concord Naval Weapons Station. (See page 1) 

REAGAN’S RELENTLESS OBSESSION: 
STAR WARS 

The moment Reagan announced on Sept. 18 that the 
U.S. and Russia had reached an “agreement in princi- 
ple” to ban intermediate-range nuclear missiles, he rev- 
ealed that the Pentagon had officially approved the ac- 4 
celeration of research on six Star Wars programs 
against long-range Russian nuclear weapons. It was the 
first decision that pushed Star Wars technologies from 
“pure research” to actual development. He lost no time 
in announcing on his weekly radio program the next 
day that he would never abandon Star Wars . 

Just as the insane idea that there could be a 
"winnable” nuclear war has never left Reagan’s 
mind, so his obsession with his long-repudiated 
scheme for Star Wars has made the drive for ever- 
greater militarization a hallmark of his whole presi- 
dency. Unprecedented as an agreement to eliminate 
any class of nuclear weapons is, the truth is that the 
number of weapons involved, in the context of the 
horrendous stockpile on both sides, is infinitesimal, 
affecting five percent of existing nuclear arms. More- 
over, what it means is that the drive to war now will 
see the greater and greater increase of "convention- 
al” weaponry, on both sides. 

Above all, it is clear that the games being played by 
Reagan and Gorbachev, with the lives of all humanity 
at stake, are being played with the eyes of each watch- 
ing, first and foremost their own masses at home. The 
only real opposition to Reaganism — as to Gorbachev- 
ism— is mass revolt, which does not mean that “more 
militancy” alone can do it. That illusion is as disastrous 
as the other illusion that permeates the Left, that Reag- 
an is a “lame duck,” that he was seriously “set back” 
by the exposure of his Iran-contra campaign, or “dis- 
rupted” by the Guatemala Peace Plan. 

Just as we cannot delude ourselves that the Reagan 
presidency is a lame duck, so we cannot be deluded that 
the arms agreement means peace. Reagan has never 
stopped preparing for war even as he is out to provoke 
it at every opportunity, from Grenada to the Gulf of Si- 
dra to the current nuclear-armed armada in the Persian 
Gulf. The wide-spread opposition to Bork and the fact 
that no one has been fooled about Reagan’s counter-re- 
voluntionary intentions in Central America are begin- 
nings, but only the barest of beginnings. They demand a 
deep digging for new beginnings in thought as well as in 
action. It was not because Marxist-Humanists had a 
“crystal ball” but because the revolutionary dialectic 
does not permit a separation of theory and practice, 
that nearly four full years ago, just on the threshold of 
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Reagan’s “four more years,” Raya Dunayevskaya wrote 
in our Draft Perspectives 1984-85: . 

“Four more years” for Reagan, as for Nixon, is a slogan 
that promises to subject us to continuing retrogression. 
Moreover, this scoundrel-patriot’s outreach extends far be- 
yond four more years, since he would also pack the Su- 
preme Court and install the kind of militarization for his 
mad Star Wars that would guarantee that no presidency 
through the 20th century would be able to escape his plan 
for the ultimate East- West confrontation. 

This must be stopped. This is what makes it imperative 
to turn to what is the only true opposition to Reaganism — 
mass revolt on the home front as it fights against Reagan, 
the Great Strike-Breaker. 

The need for that kind of deep opposition is more ur- 
gent today than ever. 
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A view of Bork submitted by a high school student. 

The taming of our youth 

New York,N.Y. — I see a deliberate scalping of 
minds taking place against our youth. The culprits are 
the powers-that-be. The powers-that-be have conscious- 
ly attempted to make the 1960s a bad dream never to 
occur again in any form whatsoever. 

I don’t want to sound without hope because I have 
seen through what the carefully planned scheme has 
done to the once flourishing brains and ideas of our 
youth. 1 am 22 and a child of the ’70s. 

Parents and our government have taught my gen- 
ration to look down on, if not hate, their Black, His- 
panic or Asian brothers. The government needs a 
scapegoat to finance their lavish lifestyles and 
greed. They satisfy the middle class by blaming the 
minorities for welfare, and other social programs. 

The real problem is that the government has wanted 
our youth to remain illiterate and stupid so they can’t 
grasp the historical consequences that the future will 
bring to our country because of covert action, a mis- 
guided foreign policy, support for military dictators, ov- 
eremphasis on defense leading to a paralyzing deficit 
and support for racism in other countries to keep revo- 
lutionaries much like our founding fathers out of the 
political scene where they can have an impact. 

In Washington on April 25, we saw an outpouring 
of youth, but we must not only have college youth’s 
participation, we need the whole rank-and-file 
youth to participate in order to succeed. * 

In this country where freedom and democracy are al- 
leged, if this mindless suppression of youth can take 
place, then we are putting a mask over individual liber- 
ties as much as Russia does. How can any country that 
flies the flag of democracy and freedom not let the 
youth develop their own selves? — Future teacher 
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by John Alan 

When President Reagan announced that he consid- 
ered winning Senate confirmation of the ultra-conserva- 
tive Robert Bork to the Supreme Court his “top domes- 
tic priority”, he unveiled the long-standing plan that he 
and his Attorney General, Ed Meese, had been working 
on: the conversion of the Supreme Court into a bastion 
of conservative' ideology as a road block to any expan- 
sion of civil and* human rights, in this country, once 
Reagan had departed from the Oval Office. 

In selecting Judge Bork, Reagan didn’t just reach into 
a grab bag of competent federal judges and choose him 
because of his academic and professional qualifications. 
Indeed, Bork was waiting off-stage for this nomination. 
Reagan and Meese had long considered Bork uniquely 
equipped to bring to a conservative majority on the 
high Court a consistent “philosophic method” on how to 
interpret the U.S. Constitution according to the Admi- 
nistration’s retrogressive policies on civil and human 
rights, as well as Presidential powers. 

For more than two decades Bork has expounded, in 
numerous articles and lectures, a “Constitutional philos- 
ophy” that he calls “interpretivism” which holds that 
judges should interpret the Constitution according to 
the “original intent” of the Framers of the Constitution. 
On the face of it, within this simple dogmatism, and its 
kinship with religious fundamentalism, there is an ab- 
surd denial of movement and development in human 
history and consciousness. But once it assumes the pow- 
er of legality it becomes a weapon in. the hands of those 
who plan to nullify all rights that Blacks and women 
fought for and gained over the last 30 years. 

Bork’s spurious philosophy of "original intent” fa- 
vors the limitation of civil rights to only those specif- 
ic instances and groups that are mentioned or allud- 
ed to in the Constitution, all others have "no stand- 
ing in the courts.” And even within the field of this 
limitation, the rights Of citizens are defined solely in 
terms of their relationship to the government and 
not in their relationship to other members in society. 
According to Bork, this means that the 14th Amend- 
ment only protects Blacks from racism in their rela- 
tion to the state, and not from the racism practiced 
by a white restaurant owner who refuses to serve 
Blacks. If it were otherwise, argues Bork, this would 
impinge upon the liberty of the restaurant owner. 

If such a concept of “original intent” is allowed to be- 
come a “doctrine” of the Court, it could open up a legal 
assault on civil rights in the country, not unlike the 
post-Reconstruction “doctrine of separate but equal.” 
Bork has built his legal career upon a history of using 
“original intent” to challenge the constitutionality of af- 
firmative action; the use of busing and other means to 

Native American impasse 

by Shainape Shcapwe 

It has been hard over the past several months to 
watch both the federal government and the news media 
try to change the thrust of the Native American strug- 
gle. We see numerous articles about individuals who 
were considered to be the leadership in the Indian 
movement, as though what is happening to these people 
is-, what is all-important to our movement. I am refer- 
ring to reports about Russell Means attempting to run 
for U.S. President, Dennis Banks promoting “Red Capi- 
talism,” and Leonard Peltier asking from prison for po- 
litical asylum in Russia. 

These reports are circulated in hopes that the public 
wil> forget about the day-to-day hardships caused by 
the Reagan administration’s cutbacks, from health care 
and jobs to education. 

We all know the problems that exist and are grow- 
ing worse. But it isn’t just a case where we need to 
expose what the federal government is doing to our 
lives, and what is genuinely at stake in our move- 
ment. We also have problems within the movement 
of cutting ourselves Off from each other and from 
different ideas. 

We keep hearing about the struggle between Peter 
McDonald, head of the Navajo Tribal Council, and the 
federal government, to get control of mineral rights in 
the Big Mountain area. Both McDonald and the gov- 
ernment claim to know and be working for what’s best 
for the people there. But we almost never hear from the 
people themselves about what they want. 

At the beginning of July, elders of both the Navajo 
and Hopi tribes held a closed meeting to draft a letter 
addressed to the Tribal Council and to the federal gov- 
ernment. They were asking for a peaceful conclusion to 
the resettlement of the remaining Navajo families, and 
for money to redevelop grazing areas for livestock, 
which provide their main subsistence. They were very 
Clear about not inviting reporters to come to this meet- 
ing, partly because they do not trust them to tell the 
truth. 

I can understand their reluctance to accept What 
people choose to call "support.” During the Big 
Mountain occupation last year, a lot of self-styled 
supporters came Into the area. They brought a great 
deal of attention to themselves, including that of 
local police and the FBI. The Navajo and Hopi ended 
up being distracted from their struggle in order to 
deal with them. 

But we need to go past that. In order to work out 
what can reasonably be called mutual support among 
ourselves, we can’t lump all supporters or all the Left 
together. Instead, we need to be able to share ideas and 
philosophies openly and examine them for ourselves, 
and not cut ourselves off totally. 
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integrate schools; the “one man one vote” ruling by 
which the Court ended racist poll-tax practices; and the 
right of women to an abortion, 

Bork’s nomination is another attempt by Reagan to 
narrow both the idea and actuality of freedom, just as 
the current official deification of the Constitution pro- 
jects the Constitution as the determinant element in 
shaping the legal rights we have in the United States. 
In both instances, the 200-year struggle of labor, Blacks 
and women to override the “original intent” of the 
Framers of the Constitution is conveniently ignored. 

The small group of men that met behind closed 
doors in Philadelphia 200 years ago, were not "free- 
dom fighters”; they were slave holders, commercial 
capitalists and their lawyers; and the depth of their 
wisdom was confined to their self interest. John 
Hope Franklin, the noted Black historian, in his 
From Slavery to Freedom, called that meeting a 
"conservative reaction” to the social revolution of 
the "plain people’s demand for liberal and democrat- 
ic land laws and 1 greater guarantees of human 
rights.” The Constitution they devised was firmly 
based on the rights of property and ownership of 
Black slaves. To undo the latter "right” it took 75 
years of Black masses in joint struggle with Aboli- 
tionists and the Civil War; 

The tremendous way in which the right-wing has 
marshalled its forces in support of the reactionary Rob- 
ert Bork and the tremendous opposition that’s come 


Direct from South Africa 

Freedom Journal 


Why miners went on strike 

Johannesburg, South Africa — Over 340,000 
mineworkers at 44 gold and coal mines took strike ac- 
tion — the biggest of its kind in South African labour 
history. The strike was disciplined and well co-ordinat- 
ed. This reflected the depth of the union’s organization 
and the unity of our members. 

Over 95% of the members of recognized mines voted 
in support of strike action. When the negotiations start- 
ed, the NUM (National Union of Mineworkers) was rea- 
sonable. We pointed out that the gold and coal mines 
had made huge profits. The Chamber of Mines, on the 
other hand, argued that things are bad in the mining in- 
dustry.' V..,--.;' 

In 1986, the gold mines recorded their highest profits 
in history. Profits rose by 37% in 1985 and by another 
14% in 1986. Dividends paid to shareholders rose by 
38% in 1985 and 10% in 1986. 

The union’s demand for a living wage is based on the 
fact that the mining houses can afford to pay. Our de- 
mand is supported by the excellent results over the past 
decade in which gold mines have earned remarkable 
profits for their owners and for the government. 

It is the same on the coal mines. Since the rise of the 
international price of oil in the early ’70s, demand has 
increased for South Africa’s coal as an alternative 
source of cheap energy. Despite the competition with 
other coal producers, South African coal is still the 
cheapest in the world to mine. This is so because they 
pay very low wages to miners. In return for supplying 
cheap coal, all the mines get cheap electricity. 

The coal mines can afford to pay higher wages. This 
is what we want: a 30% increase in wages; 30 days 
leave; June 16 as a paid holiday; danger pay; death ben- 
efits to be increased to five years’ earnings. The issue is 
a living wage, and the mineworkers’ refusal to accept 
starvation wages. 

Public sector fight back 

Johannesburg, South African The public sec- 
tor in South Africa has come under unprecedented pres- 
sure from workers in recent weeks. Workers in three 
“essential” services^postal and telecommunication, hos- 
pitals and railways — have either warded of strikes or 
are already on strike. Labour unrest has, in each case, 
been related to the lack of effective dispute-regulating 
machinery in the government sector. This includes man- 
agement’s refusal to recognize workers’ unions. The gov- 
ernment-controlled departments have already resorted 
to dismissals and there is every indication that they are 
not prepared to allow trade unions to take root in the 
public sector. 

But the dismissals have been resisted by workers, and 
force has been used in more than one instance to imple- 
ment managements’ decisions, according to the National 
Education Health and Allied Workers Union (NEHA- 
WU). An estimated 600 workers have been dismissed at 
the Natalspruit Hospital, and the Post Office says it has 
already sacked hundreds of striking postal workers. 
Scores of postal strikers and four Natalspruit Hospital 
workers have been arrested. 

The Congress of South African Trade Unions (COSA- 
TU) has warned that the continuing use of police in in- 
dustrial disputes will only serve to politicize the strikers. 
The dismissal of NEHAWU’s members Coincides with 
increasing militancy among health workers in recent 
months. There have been at least four work stoppages 
involving health workers. The recent stoppages were 
preceded by big strikes at the huge Baragwanath Hospi- 
tal on the outskirts of Soweto, which necessitated gov- 
ernment intervention to continue the vital services. 


from labor, Blacks, women, and ethnic minorities during 
this 200th anniversary of the U.S. Constitution, has ob- 
jectively brought history and the present together. It, at 
the same time, calls upon today’s forces of freedom to. 
finish the 'unfinished American Revolution. 

10 years later: Biko lives 

Steve Biko inject- 
ed a new creativity 
into the stasis of 
the late ’60s. He 
not only filled the 
void left by the 
banning of the 
ANC (African Na- 
tional Congress) 
and PAC (Pan Afri- 
can Congress), but 
he changed the vo- 
cabulary and par- 
ameters of the 
struggle. He cut 
across the ruling - 
class terms of refer- 
ence that character- 
ized the methodolo- 
gy of other organi- 
zations, and 
popularized the ten- 
ets of self-assertion and anti-collaboration. 

His brattd of humanism lives on, and it is doubt- 
ful whether much of the events of the last decade-and- 
a-half would have occurred in quite the same manner 
and intensity without it. 

Steve Biko sowed the seeds for the popular uprisings 
that have Characterized the last 15 years. Ironically, it 
was only when he was killed and the various Black 
Consciousness organizations were banned that it was 
possible for such historical documents as the Freedom 
Charter to re-surface and for the ANC to make its im- 
print on the political scene. Steve Biko was in the ma- 
jor league of world leaders, working tirelessly to unite 
the oppressed and exploited, to destroy all forms of 
chauvinism and tribalism. He infused new hope and 
courage among the dispossessed, disenfranchised Black 
majority, breaking through the fear that had infested 
the country during the ’60s. 

Steve Biko lives ahead of his time: that is why his 
ideas and work live on. His death was inestimable. He 
had to he killed by the Boers because he was on the 
verge of effecting the unification of political tendencies 
under the banner of the Black People’s Convention, of 
which he was president. He was considered so danger- 
ous by the ruling class that they not only killed him, 
but tried to kill his humanist ideas as well. Steve Biko’s 
was the beginning of the era of mass funerals with 
thousands being detained or turned back on their way 
to the funeral. So great has his impact been that at the 
commemoration service in his home town last weekend, 
the police, who were sent to disrupt the gathering, sat 
quietly with their caps off throughout the function. 

He has been vilified by the system and his political 
detractors, but he remains a martyr of the people, al- 
though he got no media coverage or lionization by the 
liberal-imperialist alliance. Clearly, no previous or pres- 
ent leader had Steve Biko’s abilities, perspicacity, integ- 
rity and intellect. - — Jongilizwe* 

Sept. 17, 1987 

*One of Biko’s close colleagues at the founding of the 
Black Consciousness Movement from the late 1960s. 

Judge hailed for racism 

Los Angeles, Calif. — In the Black community 
there has been discussion about a racial incident which 
occurred in the suburb of Glendale. The conflict began 
in August when Glendale Court Commissioner Daniel 
Calabro was caught using the word n-— r in a public 
court proceeding. The attorney prosecuting the case, in 
which four white youths had assaulted a Black man, 
said, “I couldn’t believe what I heard; then he went on 
and repeated the word again!” 

When the District Attorney’s office advised that Cal- 
abro be barred from hearing cases, he defended himself 
by repeatedly pleading that his use of the word had 
been taken “out of context,” and that “in the context” 
of his entire remarks it actually wasn’t a racial slur. 

The court transcript quotes Calabro as having said, 
“Another n — r case? Another case where this n — r 
business came up? We’re not past that yet? 1 thought 
we were all past that.” 

After Calabro apologized, some Black clergy and 
officials forgave him. But the Black community does 
not accept this. "I was disgusted, but not at all sur- 
prised at the Black bourgeoisie forgiving that white 
judge for his racial slur,” one Black woman said. 

A young Black man told how he had called the 
NAACP office to “give ’em hell” for the flip-flop by its 
Los Angeles Chapter President, Raymond Johnson, who 
only four days before had called for the removal of the 
judge from the bench. The secretary at the NAACP of- 
fice said that a lot of people had called the office to 
com plain about it, and many critical letters showed up 
in the local newspapers the next week. 

Glendale has a long history as a racist white suburb. 
Only a month ago its city council gave a platform to a 
white supremacist, claiming that “public exposure would 
provoke opposition to such racism.” — Wayne Carter 
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Mihailo Markovic writes on Raya’s ‘philosophical humanism’ 


Belgrade., Yugoslavia — When I last saw Raya, 
during a brief visit to Chicago on March 22, she was so 
fuLl of life, lucid, witty, sharp — her usual self. We dis- 
cussed the crisis in Yugoslavia, the American scene, her 
next book on dialectics of organization. She inquired 
about her Yugoslav friends, about Praxis International, 
made some critical comments on a recent article of 
mine about George Lukacs, whom she obviously de- 
spised for his repeated self-criticism. Raya had the right 
to demand a full unity of theory and practice from oth- 
ers since that is how she lived all her life. Near the end 
of my visit she wanted to show me her archives. All her 
papers were carefully classified and put into large boxes; 
I never saw su*h a perfect order. A thought struck me; 
She seems to be ready to leave any moment. But it was 
immediately rejected. With all her immense life energy, 
with her vitality, her ever expanding interests and pro- 
jects Raya will stay with us for many more years. With 
such a meaningful existence, with such a strong motiva- 
tion to create and struggle one would not easily give in 
to much superior force... 

I had the privilege of knowing her for 22 years. 
In 1965 Erich Fromm published an international collec- 
tion of essays under the title Socialist Humanism. Her 
essay on “Marx’s Humanism Today” was next to mine 
on “Humanism and Dialectic.” We discovered an ex- 
traordinary similarity of ideas and commitments and 
started corresponding. We met in Detroit and New 
York. My friends from Praxis and I tried several times 
to attract her to the Korchula Summer School in Yu- 
goslavia but she did not quite trust the leaders who re- 
jected and destroyed so many of their comrades as 
“Trotskyists.” However she published two articles in 
Praxis, the last one (on “Marx’s ‘New Humanism' and 
the Dialectics of Women’s Liberation in Primitive and 
Modern Societies” in Praxis International, Vol. 3, No. 
4 of January 1984). In all those years when we from 
Praxis were under heavy political pressure — suspended 
from teaching, fired from the University, blacklisted in 
the Yugoslav mass media, banned from travel abroad, 
younger colleagues arrested — Raya protested vigorously. 
No other progressive journal or newspaper has engaged 
to help us as much as News & Letters. 

In one most important respect . Raya Dunayevskaya 
was a unique intellectual figure of our time. A powerful, 
creative mind, she committed herself to the ideal of hu- 
man liberation but she also engaged practically for the 
realization of that ideal, and she engaged in a complete- 
ly free way. Something of this is missing in all great ex- 
amples from the past; Lenin, Luxemburg, Mao, Trotsky, 
Gramsci, Korsch. Even when they were greater philoso- 
phers and revolutionaries they did not fully understand 
the humanist substance of the socialist idea; they were 
immediately more interested in seizing political power 
than in universal emancipation, and their freedom of 
practical activity was limited by the constraints of the 
Party to which they belonged. On the other hand, if we 
compare Raya with leading contemporary leftist intel- 
lectuals then again we either find in them a less sophis- 
ticated theoretical ground (in which Marxist humanism, 
certainly the most consistent and articulated emancipa- 
tory philosophical position, is being more or less neg- 
lected or like in the case of “Marxist structuralism” al- 
together rejected), or find in them considerable oppor- 
tunism and self-censorship by virtue of being members 
of a more or less authoritarian Party (Lukacs for exam- 
ple), or else see them harmlessly engaged on cultural is- 
sues and not in daily political struggle (Frankfurt 
School would be an excellent example)... 

As to Raya’s philosophical humanism she under- 
stood better than many academic Marxist philosophers 
that it was not a stage in the development of Marx’s 
thought but its very theoretical ground. The fundamen- 
tal, universal and most urgent problem to be solved 
both theoretically and practically was the fact that un- 
der present historical conditions human beings are al- 
ienated, oppressed and exploited even in the most de- 
veloped societies of our epoch. Therefore, human libera- 
tion is the basic issue, not just abolition of private 
property or of the bourgeois state. That is why Raya 
constantly emphasized that Marxism was either a theo- 
ry of liberation or nothing. And liberation did not mean 
seizing power for one party or the other, even less it 
meant substitution of the bureaucratic state for the 
bourgeois government. It meant free and full develop- 
ment of each individual and it had to be the achieve- 
ment of associated producers themselves. 

What followed from such basic humanist premises 
was a resolute consistent critique of all existing oppres- 
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sive and exploitative social systems, whether they la- 
beled themselves “capitalist” 
or “socialist.” In this respect 
Raya was extremely inde- 
pendent and honest. Most 
leftist intellectuals and poli- 
ticians, even when they are 
not openly opportunistic, 
feel uneasy in the absence 
of some powerful ally and 
tend to develop a will to be- 
lieve that one or the other 
of contemporary states finds 
itself on a true road to so- 
cialism. For a long time the 
leftists all over the world 
cultivated an almost reli- 
gious faith that the Soviet Union was the fatherland of 
socialism. Those who got disillusioned shifted the object 
of fheir absolute loyalty to Mao’s China, then to Cas- 
tro’s Cuba and Tito’s Yugoslavia, let alone those who 
cling to Kim II Sung’s North Korea or Enver Hoxha’s 
Albania as the only remaining citadels of true Marxism- 
Leninism. Raya had no need for the emotional comfort 
of this kind. She was sufficiently strong to fight her bat- 
tles without any such symbolic ally. She had to struggle 
because could not live in peace and comfort with all 
surrounding misery, injustice and insanity... 

A society in which many private capitalists were 
replaced by a big collective one — the state — was for 
Raya state-capitalism, not socialism of any kind. She 



did not believe that socialism could be brought to life 
by big authoritarian, hierarchical vanguard parties led 
by established Party bureaucracies. But she believed in 
grassroots movements: of workers, blacks, women, 
youth. She supported them, analyzed them, participated 
in them. She was one of the first Marxist scholars who 
fully understood the role played in our societies by new 
emancipatory social forces and new social movements. 
But she was too serious and too deeply committed to 
the cause of human liberation to regard those new 
movements as new fashionable phenomena and to write 
off the labor movement as so many intellectuals in the 
left have done since the upheavals of the Sixties. Raya 
knew well that, in spite of all improvements in their liv- 
ing conditions, workers were still the most exploited, re- 
pressed and alienated social group in contemporary soci^ 
ety, and especially young blacks, women and ethnic mi- 
nority workers. Instead of going from one one-sided 
position to the other, she built an ever more complex 
and comprehensive theoretical position, a synthesis in 
which all partial truths found their proper place. But in 
spite of the complexity and sophistication of her theo- 
retical views she expressed herself clearly, lucidly, vivid- 
ly: she wrote and spoke for the people, directly to the 
people, and was understood... 

Raya will keep her unique place in the hearts of all of 
us who had the privilege of knowing her personally. 
And she will also keep a lasting place of honour in the 
history of humanist theory and praxis. 

Center for Philosophy and Social Theory 
University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia 


From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 


(Continued from page 7) 

Part III — “Sexism, Politics and Revolution — Japan, 
Portugal, Poland, China, Latin America, the U.S. — Is 
There an Organizational Answer?” — begins on page 6. I 
> deliberately don’t answer the question there because the 
person really asking the question is not I, but Sheila 
Rowbotham — and she thinks it is a question against all 
Marxists, and that Organizing Idea is all women, when 
in truth she is only expressing Lenin’s 1902 conception: 
“Without an organization...” The fifth dialectic, on the 
contrary, is that without revolution-in-permanence as 
ground for organization, it doesn’t make any difference. 
Whether you have an organization or not, you will fail. 

That is what you learn on pages 6 and 7, and you 
learn it by seeing that Marx in 1844 is the only one who 
then posed “feminism” in a way that meant something 
as the Man/Woman relationship when you have revolu- 
tion-in-permanence as individual development, as well 
as universal development and not just as theory. And 
that means a new humanity, a new human stage, a new 
human person, everything. Since you cannot answer it 
that way yet, and since all the ramifications of the 
Marxian dialectic have not manifested themselves yet, 
pages 8 and 9 remind you what the half-way dialectic 
means, even if you are as great as Rosa Luxemburg, 
even if we are talking about the unfinished Latin Amer- 
ican Revolutions, even if it is the unfinished Portuguese 
apartidarismo. It means you have not grasped what 
you think you know very well — the whole question of 
objectivity as unseparated from second negativity. 

It is Part IV, "The Trail to the 1980s,” which 
begins on page 9, where we meet the sixth and final 
dialectic — the need for a total uprooting, including that 
of the family. 

Now watch the process: how Marx comes to it when 
he becomes an “economist,” and how it is reflected in 
this part. Page 10 deals with the Grundrisse and Wom- 
en, and it is there where Marx became the Marxian 
type of economist by returning to Hegel and restating 
the super-Hegelian expression: “Absolute movement of 
becoming.” 

Page 11 therefore stresses all over again that unless 
critique means the critique of all post-Marx Marxists 
you haven’t understood the New with which Marx in- 
fused critique and which led to his Ethnological Note- 
books. It is only on page 11 that we have new forms of 
cognition so that by page 12 I come to the measure of 
everything: the concrete Universal and the prediction of , 
revolution first in a backward land. 

Page 13 points to the Marx centenary as demanding 
of us not just a grasping of his “notes” (i.e. the Ethno- 
logical Notebooks), but an asking of ourselves: What 
new points did Marxist-Humanism achieve for this ep- 
och? How fares the concrete Universal philosophically? 
What have the new live forces challenged us on that 
Marxist-Humanism has more than come up to by mak- 
ing an historic mark which would outline a new path to 
revolution? 

Also on page 13 watch the sudden venture into litera- 
ture because the philosopher Sartre, though an outsider 
looking in, pinpointed “metaphysics” (i.e. the Absolute) 
not as some sort of abstraction, but the most concrete 
demand for “commitment” on the part of the revolu- 
tionary intellectual. That was his demand at the end of 
World War II, which led existentialism to 
Marxism. Then note that y,'hat I chose from Lenin’s 
Philosophic Notebooks now is not “transformation into 
opposite” or even “self-movement,” but a sudden praise 
of Hegel, for having the chapter on “Life” in so abstract 
a work as the Science of Logic — and not at the begin- 
ning, but in the final section on dialectics at the point 
when contradiction in personal life is experienced as 
pain. That is not for sob-story purposes, but in order to 
lqt. his comrades knoty.what is the significance of trans- . 
itiurt and how you 'rfrhSt' watch process.’ s - > 


Pages 14 and 15 look at the Critique of the Gotha 
Program and “Absolute Idea as New Beginning” with 
all the emphasis on New Beginning. That is what pin- 
pointing means. Absolute Idea is total, but it cannot h<? 
total as a quantitative measure. That is where the New 
of the epoch does require presence and not just Pro- 
methean vision. That is not because Promethean vision 
and reaching for the future doesn’t help the next gener- 
ation see its task. Quite the contrary. That is when dis- 
continuity is not a revision of but a continuation with 
the original New moment when there were all sorts of 
new voices and listening to them was quintessential. 

Without all the new forces which we recorded — from 
the miners’ wives in the Miners General Strike to the 
Freedom Riders Speak for Themselves and the Free 
Speech Movement; from Workers Battle Automation 
to Working Women for Freedom and all that we have 
in News & Letters regularly — there could not have 
been a Chapter 1 of P&R and the grappling with those 
paragraphs in Hegel which Marx knew but didn’t both- 
er to spell out for us once he discovered a New Conti- 
nent of Thought and of Revolution. There wouldn’t 
have been Marxist-Humanism in the United States as 
the challenge to post-Marx Marxism that RLWLKM 
presents in the continuing form of revolution-in-perma- 
nence as ground for organization. 

Finally, on page 15, we see the multilinear Marx vs. 
Engels’ unilinear view of all human development... * 

Today I declare that Absolute Method, though it is 
the goal from which no private enclave can escape, is 
still only “the road to” the Absolute Idea or Mind. That 
is still the only answer which transcends method — or 
expresses it, if you wish. And that needs concretization. 
That concretization is the name of the Absolute Idea 
for our age: Marxist-Humanism, further pinpointed as 
News and Letters Committees in the U.S., but by no 
means limited to the U.S. It is a world concept, a world 
concretizaton. And it is that historic look at it, and the 
looking at ourselves, that will assure revolution-in-per- 
manence to be. 


from the 1950s to the 1980s — 




Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics 
of Revolution: Reaching for the Future 

"As will be evident 
thoughout this book 
^a&tfwhich covers 35 years 
of writings on a single 
subject, Women’s 
Liberation) the sharp 
j differentiation be- 
tween Marx’s 
Marxism and post- 
Marx Marxism is 
not limited to that 
one question. A 
deep gulf existed 
between Marx’s 
|i multilinear 
% view of all 
human devel- 
opment and 
Engels’ uni- 
linear view. 
u» ■ 

" . vnich is 

why this 
single subject - — 
PPI IP ™ Women’s Liberation, 

whether viewed as it 
relates to philosophy or to 
form of organization — is 
inseparable from the dialectics of revolution." 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Editor’s note: The following was contributed by two Irani- 
an activists with information also from Rasaneh and Ba- 
rayeh Azadi. 

In Iran today, there are many forms of resistance to 
Khomeini’s rule that are not reported by the world 
press. In June, political prisoners at Evin prison in Teh- 
ran went on a hunger strike to protest the move of 40 
other prisoners to Kermanshah to be executed. They 
were joined in their hunger strike by political prisoners 
at Gohardasht prison, when one prisoner put himself on 
fire to protest torture and the intolerable conditions of 
life. Two prisoners on hunger strike have died. But the 
waves of hunger strikes have been spreading to other 
*ities, among Kurdish women political prisoners in San- 
andaj and political prisoners in Kermanshah. 

Mothers of political prisoners have been protesting in 
groups of 100 to 150 in front of the prime minister’s of- 
fice in Tehran, demanding the right to visit their child- 


Opposition to Khomeini inside Iran 


ren. They have been continuing to gather there despite 
police threats. 

Workers’ strikes too, go unreported. In June, 
10,000 workers at the Agricultural and Industrial 
Company in Dezful and Shushter sat in at the plant, 
protesting the company’s grants of extra benefits to 
Hezbollah (Party of God) workers, demanding re- 
moval of the plant manager, the right to form their 
own workers’ council, and the right to benefits for 
their children and unemployment benefits. 

That same month, 10,000 workers At Melli shoe facto- 
ry in Karaj, near Tehran, went on strike refusing to ac- 
cept a IOV 2 hour work day, forcing the company to back 
down. In Tabriz, workers at a brick-making factory went 
on strike demanding a living wage, and sent workers to 
other brick-making factories around Tabriz, convincing 
other workers to join their strike. The strike continued 
for two weeks despite a police night raid and arrest of 
two workers who have “disappeared.” 

In the Kurdish city of Sanandaj, where the govern- 


ment has ruled that any factory with ten or more work- 
ers has to send two people to the war front each month, 
workers declared a May Day resolution refusing to con- 
sent to this law. 

In Oroomieh, there have been clashes with police 
who raid streets and take youth by force to the war 
front. And in the rural areas, truck drivers are now 
warning people about raids . as soon as they see po- 
lice convoys on the road. 

Of the tens of thousands of youth who have fled the 
country in the past few years, many live as refugees in 
Turkey, Pakistan, and India under horrible conditions of 
life. On July 8, Iranian refugee settlements in Pakistan 
were attacked by Hezbollah goons of Khomeini, who 
were armed with machine guns and murdered four peo- 
ple and injured 28 others. The Pakistani police had not 
only allowed this raid, but they too have been raiding 
Iranian refugees, arresting and interrogating them and 
returning them to Iran as “subversives” to be executed. 


New Caledonia farce 

The September 13 referendum where 
98% voted to remain a French colony 
was a farce, since the indigenous Kanak 
population did not vote, while the 
French population and their allies 
among the island’s recent immigrants 
did. The Kanaks dominate three of the 
colony’s four provinces, but are slightly 
outnumbered by the non-Kanaks, who 
mainly live in Noumea, the capital. 

The Kanak Socialist National Libera- 
tion Front (FLNKS), the main Kanak 
group, has been holding nonviolent 
marches and rallies throughout the land 
in recent weeks. In late August the 
*J'LNKS helda demonstration in Noum- 
ea, despite a ban. When police ordered 
them to leave, they instead sat down on 
the street and linked arms. The re- 
sponse of the French police was to at- 
tack and beat them mercilessly, right in 
front of TV cameras. FLNKS leader 
Jean-Marie Tjibaou compared police 
tactics to those in South Africa. On the 
other hand, 20,000 French settlers and 
their supporters were allowed to hold a 
rally on September 9, while even re- 
porters covering the Kanak movement 
have experienced harassment and death 
threats. 

French fascism 

French neo-fascist politician Jean-Ma- 
rie Le Pen let the cat out of the bag in 
September when he told a radio inter- 
viewer that the Nazi gas chambers were 
“a minor point in the history of World 
War II.” Up to now, Le Pen’s National 
F’jpnt has been winning at last 10% in 
national elections and more in areas 
where there are high numbers of North 
African immigrants. Le Pen, a former 
paratrooper who tortured Algerian revo- 
lutionaries during that nation’s war for 
independence from France, has built up 
his support mainly by racist attacks on 
Arab immigrants, while down-playing 
his anti-Semitism. 

jNow that Le Pen’s views on Nazism 
are public, will France’s rightist Prime 
Minister Chirac continue to advocate 
alliances with Le Pen in local elections 
against the Left? Will Le Pen continue 
to be invited to British Tory Party con- 
ventions? Will he once again get a pho- 
to opportunity shaking hands with 
Reagan, as he did at a recent conserva- 
tive dinner in Washington? 

Protest Russian rule 

On August 23, thousands of protestors 
#allied in Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia 
to mark the anniversary of the 1939 
Hitler-Stalin Pact, when their lands 
were annexed by Stalin’s Russia as the 
world stood by silently, and World War 
Ii began as Poland was invaded and di- 
vided up by Germany and Russia. It 
was in fact that notorious Pact which 
compelled the founder of Marxist- Hu- 
manism, Raya Dunayevskaya, to break 
with Leon Trotsky and begin the jour- 
ney toward her pathbreaking analysis of 

"--w, Russia as a state-capitalist soci- 
Otaiu, ^ , - 

ety ‘ . . : 

Today, from the Baltic nations u* 

west to central Asia in the east, Gorba- 
chev’s Russia is in ferment. In Alma 
Ata, scene of a December 1986 Kazakh 
uprising against Russian chauvinism, a 
j^sung Kazakh student, R. Ryskubelkov 
has been sentenced to death. Opposi- 
tionists from both Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia are demanding that his life b.e. 


spared, while some Russian intellectuals 
have called for the abolition of the 
death penalty, citing its abolition in rev- 
olutionary Russia in 1920. 

Also in Central Asia, it has been rev- 
ealed that thirty young women have 
burned themselves to death in Tadzhik- 
istan in the last three years to protest 
traditional Islam-influenced restrictions 
on women. The thirty women were pro- 
testing arranged marriages, not being 
allowed to attend school, battery and 
other gross violations of their humanity. 

While many reports are. stressing 
Gorbachev’s liberalization programs, 
these have not changed nor can they 
change Russia’s state-capitalist nature. 
This is illustrated in a recent article by 
Robert C. Toth (Chicago Sun-Times, 
8/31/87) which notes that Gorbachev 
has given the KGB secret police a 
greater role than ever before, including 
a spot on the Politburo for its head, 
Victor Chebrikov. Toth writes that “the 
KGB is the only major institution Gor- 
bachev has not publicly criticized.” 


September publicized widely the posi- 
tions to be endorsed at the national 
congress. Articles have appeared pro- 
moting the view that China in 1987 has 
only arrived d? an “immature and im- 
perfect” stage of socialism, and that this 
stage is expected to continue “for a long 
time to come.” 

This doctrine provides an ideological 
base for the current Chinese rulers to 
continue on the present road of so- 
called economic reforms to expand Chi- 
na’s “backward” productive forces. It 
shifts the focus even further away from 
workers at the point of production to 
concentrate instead on market growth, 
the workings of finance capital, and 
ownership, private and state. 

Workers, the actual and only “prod- 
uctive force” in state-capitalist China, 
may be surprised to learn in 1987 that 
all the surplus value extracted from 
them has not advanced China (or its id- 
eologues?) beyond Mao’s 1956 declara- 
tion that the transition to socialism was 
complete. 


hours. It was a strategy to generate 
sympathy and support from other ranks 
of the military and the people. This 
hidden nature of the coup is the politics 
involved in it. 

At this point there are indicators that 
the U.S. foreign policy has a double 
standard with respect to dealing with 
the political situation arising from the 
August 28 coup attempt. This double 
standard stems from the uneasiness of 
the U.S government with President 
Aquino’s policy towards the United 
States bases. Aquino is keeping all op- 
tions open until 1992 — the time for re- 
negotiation of the leases for U.S. mili- 
tary bases. 


In Brief.... 


China’s new purge Philippines coup 


The Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
is sweeping its ideological decks as the 
13th national party congress, planned 
for Oct. 25, approaches. Reports have 
surfaced within the past two months 
that several more high-ranking intellec- 
tuals have been purged or “asked to 
leave” the CCP. 

One is Wang Ruoshui who, during the 
1983 Marx centenary in China, theor- 
ized that socialism and not only capital- 
ism could generate alienation, and criti- 
cized the then-ongoing “anti-spiritual 
pollution” campaign. Wang was among 
those targeted for criticism following 
the massive student demonstrations 
which swept China in December and 
January. 

Su Shaozi, director of the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong 
Thought, has also reportedly been 
sacked for allowing articles critical of 
the CCP to be printed. 

While the latest purges have taken 
place quietly, the party press in early 


Below are excerpts from a report we re- 
ceived from the Philippines on the most re- 
cent coup attempt. 

The August 28 coup attempt on the 
Aquino government staged by Colonel 
Gregorio “Gringo” Honasan cannot be 
dismissed merely as an internal dispute 
between two military factions. There is 
an added dimension to this internal fac- 
tional strife of the military, that is, the 
involvement of the United States in the 
recent coup attempt. 

The bloody coup d’etat was fueled by 
several factors: 1) internal dissension of 
the military faction which staged the 
coup against the Aquino government 
because of its policies toward the com- 
munist rebels; 2) the lack of economic 
welfare for the low-salaried AFP sol- 
diers; 3) the ideals of professionalism; 4) 
disenchantment with “traditional politi- 
cians.” 

These are the demands of the coup 
plotters as far as official statements are 
concerned. However, there was a hidden 
nature of the coup attempt in the first 


Bolivia — Teachers and education 
employees, numbering 80,000, went on 
strike July 13 for an increase in then- 
paltry $40 a month wages. They have 
received widespread support, including 
from peasant unions that blocked trans- 
portation in the countryside. In late Au- 
gust, the Federation of Education 
Workers rejected a government offer to 
give them a one-time pittance “bonus” 
instead of a raise. They also oppose the 
government’s plans to “privatize” the 
education system. 


Poland — Marches and commemora- 
tions were held on the seventh anniver- 
sary of the founding of Solidamosc. 
People turned out in Gdansk, Warsaw, 
Wroclaw, Lodz and other cities. In Wro- 
claw, a group of 500 workers that as- 
sembled near the Polar refrigeration 
plant were dispersed by riot police. 
Workers at the factory had attempted 
to form a union under the name Soli- 
damosc, but their application was re- 
jected by the equrts. 

As the Polish economy continues to 
sink, people are being forced to work 
sometimes up to 16 hocus a day, or to 
hold more than one job, in order to 
keep up with price increases. Marchers 
in Gdansk called for an end to the price 
hikes, and “factories for the workers.” 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News & Letters is published by News and Letters 
Committees, an organization of Marxist -Humanists that 
stands for the abolition of capitalism, whether in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., or its state property 
form, as in Russia or China. We stand for the develop- 
ment of new human relations, what Marx first called a 
new Humanism. | . 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — activities 
which signaled a new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Letters was created so 
that the voices of revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a philosophy of lib- 
eration. We have organized ourselves into a committee 
form of organization rather than any elitist party “to 
lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body of 
ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 
National Editorial 2C2rd and National Chairwoman of 
the Committees from its founding to 1987? Charles Den- 
bv (1907-83), a Black production worker, author of In- 
dignant Heartt A Black Worker’s Journal, became 
editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s 
works Marxism and Freedom. ..from 1776 until Today; 
Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao and Rosa Luxemburg, Woman’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution spell 


out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism inter- 
nationally, as American Civilization on Trial concre- 
tizes it on the American scene and shows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works chal- 
lenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions^ of the future that Dunayevskaya left 
us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted 
in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its original 
form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-creation of 
that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Humanism.” 
The development of the Marxist-Humanism of Duna- 
yevskaya is recorded in the documents on microfilm and 
open to all under the title The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half Century of its 
World Development, on deposit at the Wayne State 
University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in De- 
troit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing and 
concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In opposing 
this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative society, we 
participate in all class and freedom struggles, nationally 
and internationally. As our Constitution states: “It is 
our aim.. .to promote the firmest unity among workers. 
Blacks and other minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who ’have broken with the ruling bureauc- 
racy of both capital and labor.” We do not separate 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Commit- 
tees. 





attacks in Persian Gulf! 

Ronald Reagan’s naval intrusion into the Persian 
Gulf, highlighted by his attack On two Iranian oil instal- 
lations there on Oct. 19, is the most ominous event to 
occur in this nuclear world this year. 

In sending four destroyers to hurl no less than 1,000 
5-inch shells at two Iranian oil platforms (in retaliation 
for an Iranian attack on a U.S.-flagged Kuwaiti tanker), 
Reagan has made the U.S. a direct participant in the 
seven-year-old Iran-Iraq War. His arrogant, imperial ac- 
tion has set the stage for more military confrontations 
between the U.S. and Iran, heightening the perilous na- 
ture of today’s changed world that emerged with his at- 
tacks on Iibya in March and April of 1986. 

Nothing can sow more illusions than to follow 
Reagan, the Congress, and the press in considering 
the bombardment a "mild reaction" to Iran’s con- 
stant attacks on shipping in the Persian Gulf. The 
Persian Gulf today is a tinderbox of armed powers 
large and small, with the reactionary regimes of 
Khomeini’s Iran and Hussein’s Iraq locked in deadly 
combat, while a U.S. armada of dozens of ships and 
some 25,000 troops lurk in the vicinity offshore. In 
fanning this tinderbox with his attack of Oct. 19, 
Reagan has once again shown that he is determined - 
not to leave office before he, as commander-in-chief, 
presides over an actual war. 

What is just as shocking as the event itself is the fact 
that the U.S. press has paid little attention to the at- 
tack, as if it were of secondary importance to the news 
of the collapse of stock prices on Wall Street, which oc- 
curred the same day. Both television and press coverage 
of the attack were almost nil, with hardly a murmur of 
disapproval heard. Within 48 horns of the attack, news 
on the Persian Gulf vanished from the front pages of 
the major dailies. 

The deafening silence on the part of the capitalist 
press is not alone due to the fact that “in general” they 
are mouthpieces of the ruling class. It is also that so in- 
grained in their very consciousness has Reagan’s count- 
er-revolution of the last seven years become, that they 
are unable to recognize a new and dangerous turn in 
the objective situation. 

In fact, what we are witnessing on Reagan’s part is 

(continued on page 9) 


Stock market crisis 
rooted in production crisis 

The 500-point plus fall in the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average has put a sharp end to the grand illusion that 
Reaganomics has given five years of uninterrupted 
growth. Instead the American economy has been shown 
to be the most artificial of prosperities, financed by: 1) 
a $150-$200 billion annual budget deficit which has 
translated into a decade of a declining standard of living 
for the American worker, including outright' pauperiza- 
tion for hundreds of thousands, indeed millions, in this 
“richest land on earth.” 2) An absolute dependence on 
attracting foreign capital, Japanese especially, to finance 
this budget deficit as the trade deficit continues to 
grow. 

Indeed, as Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in our Draft 
Perspectives in July 1986: “The basis of the economy of 
the most powerful imperialist land, the U.S., is that it is 
now a debtor nation. The global ramifications of that 
fact, as well as its implications at home, have not been 
seriously dealt with.” It is these implications which 
have now come front and center. 

In explaining what happened to the $500 billion “loss” 
in the stock market. New York Times economist-re- 
porter Leonard Silk wrote: “In a certain sense the 
wealth never existed. It was an entry on a computer 
tape, a mark in a ledger, a dream in the back of a 
mind.” One investor remarked, “They can’t stop the 
selling once it gets going, it’s just computers selling to 
computers.” But exposing that the “great American 
prosperity” of the Reagan era has been built on compu- 
terized stock market and false super-profiteering 
through mergers, does not get either to the very real 
damage that may be done to the working people of 
America by this plunge, or to the fundamental contra- 
dictions of a value-producing capitalist economy, wheth- 
er in private or state-capitalist form. 

Millions upon millions of American workers have 
their pensions tied into investment funds with bil- 
(continued on page 4) 


South Africa: new stage of repression; 



— News & Letters photo direct from South Africa. 


Men and women of Thomas Bandag Co. demand their jobs back after being fired during a strike. 


by Lou Turner 

The trial of the militant General Secretary of the 
newly-formed, 140,000 strong, National Union of Metal- 
workers of South Africa (NUMSA), Moses Mayekiso, 
for treason — a charge that carries the penalty of 
death — was due to start Oct. 19 in Johannesburg. May- 
ekiso’s treason trial in many respects illuminates the 
latest developments in the irrepressible struggle that is 
ongoing beneath the cloak of press censorship that the 
Botha regime has thrown over South Africa, and which 
the West all too easily acquiesces to. That censorship 
conceals the despotic military apparatus that has been 
installed at every level of state and society to carry out 
Botha’s “total strategy.” 

Into the vacuum left by the brutal suppression of the 
political and youth organizations in the past year has 
stepped a politicized trade union movement, led by such 
revolutionary labor leaders as Moses Mayekiso. Indeed, 
the draconian imprisonment of Mayekiso stems not only 
from his trade union activities but as well from his po- 
litical organizing as a trade unionist with the Alexandra 


Starvation 
is now a 
full-time job 



by John Marcotte 

How come with all the “good” news about unemploy- 
ment being its lowest in eight years — officially 5.9% — we 
just haven’t seen all that good news in our daily lives? 

The gap between the official economic news and real 
life, has never seemed so far apart. But then, there are 
other numbers behind that “magic” 5.9%. 

Reagan boasts there are 12 million more jobs than 
when he took office. But of these new jobs, fully ten 
million are in services: retail, restaurant and food, main- 
tenance, cashier and clerical, hospital attendant. A third 
of these are in retail, where the average wage is $4.39 
an hour. Minimum wage jobs have increased by 2.7 mil- 
lion since 1981. Manufacturing, which pays better, has 
permanently lost two million jobs in the Reagan years. 

MINIMUM BECOMES NORMAL 


So, of 118 million Americans counted as working, 18.5 
million earn less than $4.40, what the minimum would 
be if it had kept up with inflation since 1981. The offi- 
cial poverty rate for a family of three is $9,044 a year. 
That’s $2,000 more than you’d make at $3.35 an hour, 
40 hours a week, 52 weeks a year, if you could get work 
that steady. Over 40% of American workers make less 
than $11,000 a year. That’s 40% of American workers 
working hard, damn hard, and nothing to show for it 
but poverty! 

Yet there’s all this opposition in Congress against 
raising the minimum to $3.85 by 1988. They’re yelling 
bloody murder, saying it’ll ruin the economy. When GM 
(contmniied page 3) 1 


Action Committee in forming self-governing structures 
among residents in “Alex” (Alexandra ’township). 

POLITICAL STAGE OF TRADE UNIONS 

The ever-deepening Black mass upsurge which has 
reached a new political stage within the powerful Black 
trade union movement parallels a corresponding new 
stage in Botha’s drive to install a fully militarized state 
apparatus, innocuously called the National Security 
Management Service, headed by his State Security 
Council. 

The Botha regime believed its crisis-ridden econo- 
my had gained a breathing space with the state’s 
brutal repression of the township rebellions of 1984- 
86 and the mass detention of political activists. Then 
in August and September it was rocked by the larg- 
est and costliest mineworkers’ strike in South Afri- 
can history. The inescapable fact that white South 
Africa now realizes, is that its economy is more de- 
pendent than ever on a Black labor force that is in- 
creasingly revolutionary. 

With gold accounting for 60% of South Africa’s export 
earnings, which represents two-thirds of the West’s gold 
reserves, the mineworkers’ strike cost the goldmining in- 
dustry $7.5 million a day — a fact that even the recent 
stock market crash could not ameliorate. However, even 
before the mineworkers’ strike, four times as many work 
days had been lost to South African corporations due to 
strikes in 1967— the year of sanctions — than in the pre- 
vious year. 

In recent weeks, News & Letters has received report 
after report direct from South Africa on spontaneous, as 
well as official strikes throughout the country. In one of 
them our South African correspondent writes: 

‘‘Four hundred workers at the Vaal Transport Corpora- 
tion (VTC), members of the Transport and Allied Workers 
Union (TAWU) went on strike because they were being 
made to pay busfare on VTC buses to work. They also have 
not been receiving their leave pay. Thousands of commuters 
in the Vaal Triangle near Johannesburg were left without 
transport to work. A shop-steward and many other workers 
were injured when the police were called in to ‘remove’ the 
workers from the company’s premises. Police moved in with 
dogs and rubber truncheons. The arrested workers had to 
pay a fine of R20 ($11). The dispute continues. The latest is 
that 2,000 workers, members of TAWU, went on strike be- 
cause management decided to get rid of 297 workers.” 

The overwhelming reactionary mandate that South 
Africa’s white electorate gave the Botha regime in last 
May’s elections empowered it to suppress such sponta- 
neous developments. In reality, the May elections only 

(continued on page 9) 
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Women and the 1 91 7 Russian Revolution 


by Terry Moon 

November 1987 is the 70th anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution. The fact that this, the only successful prole- 
tarian revolution, became transformed into its oppo- 
site — a state-capitalist country where workers, women 
and minorities are all oppressed — does not take away 
from what it is that the Russian Revolution did 
achieve. 

That we want a revolution today made me turn to 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s work, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Rev- 
olution, specifically the chapter "The Task That Re- 
mains to be Done/’ There she focuses on "the two 



A demonstration of women laundry workers in 
May or June of 1917. They are marching in Petro- 
grad along the Nevsky Prospekt as one contigent 
in a huge demonstration. 


pivotal questions of the day; and, I might add, ques- 
tions of tomorrow, because we are not going to have 
a successful revolution unless we do answer them. 
They are, first, the totality and the depth of the nec- 
essary uprooting of this exploitative, sexist, racist 
society. Second, the dual rhythm of revolution: not 
just the overthrow of the old, but the creation of the 
new; not just the reorganization of objective, materi- 
al foundations but the release of subjective personal 
freedom, creativity, and talents. In a word, there 
must be such appreciation of the movement from be- 
low, from practice, that we never again let theory 
and practice get separated.” (p. 108) 

You can see that dual rhythm of revolution when you 
look at Russia, March and November 1917. March 8, In- 
ternational Women’s Day, reveals women as masses in 
motion for freedom demanding a total uprooting of 
Tsarist Russia. It was then that the women textile 
workers of the Vybord district against the advice of all 
the parties, went out on strike instead of only holding a 
meeting. That strike sparked the beginning of the Revo- 
lution. , /■. ■ ;'. ■■■■ ■ 

WOMEN IN NOVEMBER 1917 

By November 1917 women made up almost one-half 
of the labor force. Women leaders, like Alexandra Kol- 
lontai, were so anxious to build an independent social- 
ist women’s liberation movement that they proposed 
the first All Russian Congress of Women to begin only 
five days after the Bolsheviks planned on taking power. 
The complexities of the Revolution postponed that 
meeting until the next year, when 1,000 women, mostly 
workers and peasants, jammed into the hall where only 
300 had been expected. By 1919 women had formed the 
Zhenotdel (women’s section or department). 

While the Party men, except for Lenin, wanted to 
confine the role of Zhenotdel to bringing women into 
the Party, the women wanted it to do much more and 
do it autonomously. And so it did. 

Richard Stites, in his comprehensive work, The 
Women’s Liberation Movement in Russia, quotes 
women of Central Asia speaking of their lives to 
Zhenotdel workers: "Our fathers sold us at the age 
of ten, even younger. Our husband would beat us 
with a stick and whip us when he felt like it.... Our 
daughters, a joy to us and a help around the house, 
he sold just as we had been sold.” In spite of the 
men’s violent reaction to Zhenotdel — including the 
murder of over 300 women in three months — "each 
May Day or International Women’s Day, thousands 
of women would assemble in the market places of 
'eastern’ Soviet lands and defiantly tear off their 
chadras, paranjas and veils.”* 

The hostility to Zhenotdel was not limited to men 
outside the party whose wives and daughters began de- 
manding freedom. After Lenin’s death, Stalin and others 
moved as fast as they could to destroy it. The destruc- 
tion of Zhenotdel — the attempt to destroy women’s fight 
for full freedom — was not separated from the destruc- 
tion of the revolution as a whole. By 1930 Zhenotdel 

* The Women’s Liberation Movement in Russia by Richard Stites 
(p. 339-349). 


was dissolved; that same year the official slogan for In- 
ternational Women’s Day became “100% Collectiviza- 


tion.” 

WHAT HAPPENS AFTER REVOLUTION? 


Gorbachev’s slogan is not “collectivization”; it is more 
and more production. Fundamentally, little has changed 
since Stalin dismantled the revolution — including Gor- 
bachev’s much touted “glasnost.” In Russia-controlled 
Poland women textile workers in Lodz work a three- 
shift system in obsolete, poorly ventilated factories. In 
Russia working women spend more than 20 hours a 
week standing in endless lines to feed and clothe a fam- 
ily of four. As for the women in Central Asia, 30 women 
burned themselves to death in the last three years pro- 
testing “gross violations of their humanity.” (See Octo- 
ber, 1987 News & Letters.) 

When we look at the Russian Revolution with eyes of 
today’s world we see that women were integral to revo- 
lution. We see as well that despite their deep and cre- 
ative activity, the Russian Revolution was transformed 
into its opposite. We certainly have a continuity with 
the women of 70 years ago. We also have what they did 
not: the experience of a successful revolution trans- 
formed into its opposite. What happens after the revolu- 
tion is indeed what we want to be working out now to- 
day. 



Women- 

Worldwidc 


Workers, most of them women, protested their firing 
from a Blacks-only hospital in Johannesburg, South Af- 
rica, Oct. 2, for their participation in a pay strike — part 
of a wave of strikes across the country in the battle 
against the government’s apartheid system. They wore 

T-shirts saying “An injury to one. An injury to all.” 

* * * 


“Last hired, first fired” has cut the number of women 
miners from 3,874 to 2,000 in the 14 years since their 
persistent demands and legal struggles finally got them 
into the mines. Coal companies are still fighting to keep 
them down and out, as an imminent decision from the 
West Virginia Supreme Court will decide whether to 
overturn that state’s Human Rights Commission ruling 
awarding a promotion to a woman miner. If the promo- 
tion is upheld, it will be the first court victory for wom- 
en miners on the issue of promotions. 

* * * 

The first General Assembly of Women for Caribbean 
liberation is being planned for International Women’s 
Week 1988 by the newly-formed Women for Caribbean 
Liberation. Made up of women from Puerto Rico, Haiti, 
Belize, Panama, Jamaica, Antigua, Dominica, St. Lucia, 
Grenada, St. Vincent and the Grenadines, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Suriname, Guyana and the Caribbean in North 
America, the group supports not only their own freedom 
struggles but also pledged solidarity with “the women of 
Nicaragua defending their independence against U.S.- 
backed contra forces, and the women of South Africa 
struggling to end the anti-human system of apartheid.” 

— Information from Woman Speak! 


Raya Dunayevskaya’s writings on the ] 
Russian Revolution include women’s 
thought and activity: 

From Women’s liberation and the Dialec- 
tics of Revolution: 

The death of Natalia Sedova Trotsky marks the 
end of the generation that achieved the greatest, and 
only successful, proletarian revolution in history — the 
Russian Revolution in 1917... 

(In 1961 Natalia Trotsky) hit out against both 
Khrushchev and Mao.. .She rose to her full stature 
and declared both countries (Russia and China) 
state- capitalist, warning that all “de-Stalinization 
will prove to be a trap if it doesn’t lead to the seizure 
of power by the proletariat, and the dissolution of the 
police institutions, political, military, and economic...” 

• 

From Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion: 

The greatest of all events were the March and No- 
vember 1917 Russian Revolutions. We saw in the last 
chapter how very conscious (Rosa) Luxemburg was of 
those revolutions and how totally she practiced the 
principles of proletarian revolution in her call for the 
revolution in Germany. However, the last chapter did 
not describe in any detail the March Revolution, 
which was intitiated by women... on International 
Women’s Bay, against the advice of all tenden- 
cies. ..Those five days that toppled the mighty empire 
demonstate that it is never just a question of leaders, 
no matter how great. Rather, it is masses in motion. 

Both books for $20 — save $7. 

Order from: News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, 
Room 707 Chicago, IL 60605 , 


Indian women to meet 

Bihar, India — Greetings from Bihar. For the next 
five months I am going to work on the preparation of 
the national women’s conference that will be held in 
February 1988 in Patna, Bihar. I will go around to dif- 
ferent women’s groups so that the greatest possible 
number of South Bihar tribal women can participate. 
The topics for the conference are Women and Work, 
Women and Violence, Women and Land, and Man- 
Woman Relations. 

In one of the meetings I attended I felt rather dis- 
couraged because most of the feminists in India want to 
adopt a common civil code for women against the Hin- 
du law, Muslim law, etc. But the women from this par- 
ticular group were strong in their desire to keep their 
own tribal customary laws. They fear that by adopting 
the common civil code, their own tribal identity is 
threatened and they will be washed away. 

Though 1 support the movement of indigenous people 
that is picking up in this area, sometimes I feel that can 
become a refuge for many traditional and fundamental- 
ist forces. There is a real tension between their search 
for identity and the urge for women’s liberation. 

In a nearby village women are very eager to get or- 
ganized and are very vocal. The day I reached there, a 
woman had been accused of being a witch. In this area, 
they don’t kill such women as they do i& the Lonjo 
area, but they demand a big amount of money from 
them. This happens very often with the result that they 
have to sel their fields to pay the money. 

There is the terrible problem of drought in many are- 
as of the country and Rajiv Gandhi, the prime minister, 
is coming on the TV daily to tell people that there is 
nothing to be worried about, we have plenty of grain to 
“face the situation.” But the poor people know very 
well that the grain will not reach them. 


— Correspondent, Bihar 
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Over 1,000 demonstrators participated in a 
lively "Stop Bork Rally” on Oct. 6 in down- 
town Chicago. One sign read "Stop Bork! 
Fascism is close enough!” and people yelled, 
"Stop Bork! Dump Bork! Fork Bork!” 



Kitchen Table: Women of Color Press, issued three pam- 
phlets in 1986, all part of a group called " Freedom Organ- 
izing Series”: The Comba hee River Collective State- 
ment: Black Feminist Organizing in the Seventies and 
Eighties; and two by Audre Lorde, I am Your Sister: 
Black Women Organizing Across Sexualities and 
Apartheid U.S.A. with a part two by Merle Woo. 

The Combahee Statement is the most familiar to the 
women’s liberation movement and was originally written 
in 1977. Its 1986 forward by Barbara Smith takes up the 
Statement’s decade-long history and why they repub- 
lished the it today. The most recent demand for it came 
out of the 1985 “Decade for Women” UN Conference 
held in Nairobi, Kenya. 

The Statement takes up a range of ideas in Black 
Feminism: "We believe that sexual politics under 
patriarchy is as pervasive in Black women’s lives as 
are the politics of class and race.” They state they 
are socialists, yet the question remains: has there 
been a dialogue on their assertion that Marx’s theo- 
ry needs to be "extended further”? 

Audre Lorde’s speech, given in 1985, on Black Wom- 
en Organizing, is on homophobia and heterosexism 
among Black women and men and her involvement in 
the movement from the 1960s to today. 

Her essay Apartheid U.S.A. confronts racist oppres- 
sion in South Africa and the U.S. Although Black con- 
sciousness is taken up, Lorde deals mostly with recent 
racist attacks under Reaganism in the U.S. 

All three pamphlets are part of a “Freedom Organiz- 
ing Series.” But if organizing is the key question, why is 
the statement by Merle Woo of the Freedom Socialist 
Party, “Our Common Enemy, Our Common Cause,” left 
to be seen as the organizational document for these 
works? Although Woo’s essay tried to have a nation- 
wide scope, I found it to be the most distant and re- 
mote in relation to Black women’s lives. 

Woo concludes: “As feminist educators, we’ve got to 
forge the link between women’s issues and the other 
mass movements. We must build toward creating a 
bona fide socialist society... so that we can truly begin 
to impart knowledge and skills that will help stu- 
dents...” The pamphlets are creative, but Woo’s state- 
ment has little to do with Black women as self-develop- 
ing, thinking revolutionary subjects on campuses today. 

— Diane Lee 
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OSHA leaves, killer asbestos stays 


Los Angeles, Cal. — At the roofing tile production 
lant where I work, the earthquake has given the com- 
any the excuse to make some long-needed repairs, 
sending a little money with the approval of the corpo- 
ite office in Tampa. Still the company has to stay 
ithin its “low budget/high productivity mode” to keep 
le gates open and to give us “job security.” That is a 
>ke. 

There is no job security when workers are being poi- 
nted every day because of bold abuse of workers’ 
ealth and safety. A few days after the earthquake, 
SHA made a tour of our plant and inspected the as- 
halt heating kettles in the area where I work. They 
mnd holes and cracks within the insulation of the 
amber 3 kettle, and said that asbestos dust was in the 
ir and that the area needed to be sealed off. 

All the workers are saying that these cracks have ’ 
een in the insulation for years, that OSHA is too late 
>r many of us and that OSHA must have had the ap- 

Aftershocks at LA P.0. 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I work in the bulk mail sec- 
ion of the Post Office. We handle everything from 
hovels to books going through the mail. The work has 
ever been safe, but since the Oct. 1 earthquake, condi- 
ons are worse and as usual not much is being done 
bout it. ■ . 

When the downtown Los Angeles post office was 
cashed in the quake all bulk mail was stopped and the 
orkers weren’t called in. Now all the bulk mail is com- 
lg through the City of Industry post office and we are 
orking 12 hours a day, six days a week. While the 
/ertime is not mandatory, most of us need the money 
> we work it. 

The carts of bulk mail are very heavy and the 
oors are crowded with machinery. Accidents like 
raised legs, smashed fingers and feet ran over by 
arts were common before. Now, with the rush and 
icreased workload, the place is even more danger- 
as. We also have noted structural damage to the 
uilding following the earthquake. We asked that 
SHA be called in to inspect the place but found 
rat government agencies are exempt from OSHA in- 
fections! 

In our section we routinely handle lab work. Blood 
id urine samples, a large amount infected with conta- 
ous diseases, comes through and the packages break 
‘gularly. Workers’ hands are often raw and covered 
ith paper cuts so we know we can be infected. When 
e complain we are told we can wear gloves, but that is 
scouraged as that makes the job harder to do. Now 
lere’s talk of sending AIDS test through the mail, 
hat really frightens us. Maybe the test people don’t 
low the conditions here but I’m sure there’s a better 
py to ship the test materials. 

People in minimum wage jobs dream of passing their 
ril service postal exams. They study months so they 
n get a steady decent-paying job. Well, in today’s 
>rld the money doesn’t go very far and the work is 
ry draining. This country is way too conservative and 
s affecting our lives. We just don’t have the freedom 
; were taught we have and I know it’s getting worse. 

— Postal worker 

Jobs still insecure at Ford 

Detroit, Mich.— What the UAW says is at the 
inter of our new contract with Ford is “job Security.” 
iven the cyclic nature of the auto industry, and the 
Brmissibility of layoffs when sales drop off, one is apt 
i wonder how stable this “job security” will be. What 
sally is solid about it? Hoping that sales Will remain 
rong? That the corporation we work at doesn’t lag be- 
nd? 

Tens of thousands of fellow auto workers have al- 
ady been axed. What is to prevent our being 
rimmed” should there be a downturn in the economy 
• our particular company? 

What we should beware of is this job security merely 
sing a guise to give the companies further control over 
irking conditions in the plants, assuring and strength- 
ling their control over production. 

The automobile is often touted as allowing individuals 
eater freedom and liberty to go where they want. Yet 
ese inanimate critters can be a nuisance to maintain, 
sure and drive in life-threatening traffic-congested sit- 
itions. Wouldn’t there be a greater degree of liberty to 
tve reliable alternative means of transportation readily 
ailable so that we could have the freedom of choice 
take a car or leave it, even to the extent of disown- 
% it if one so desired. 

This is the direction we should be heading, for the 
to companies are failing in substantially increasing 
/els of employment. Sweeping changes in transporta- 
>n as revolutionary as was the transition from horses 
automobiles are overdue, and the auto companies 
emselves can be seen as hindering this progression by 
nntaining control over their systefn to perpetuate the 
tomobile as a necessity. 

In this day and age, overtime should not be tolerated 
any auto plant in any nation. The eight hour day is 
longer justifiable as it is not socially responsive to 
lifting employment levels. And yet a shorter work 
y is only attainable if attained universally. The need 
’ international labor solidarity is as great as ever if 
s are to progress as a class, and not be used against 
e another ‘economically and militarily. 

.... . . . , — Joseph Blough 
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proval of the company before they let us know what 
was really going on. 

We feel that asbestos should be removed from all 
of the pipeline and kettle and replaced, not repaired 
and patched up. That should be the law. But the law 
under capitalism is a lie and under the control of the 
greedy companies who rule, not the working people 
who create and pay for everything with our sweat 
and blood. 

While the front of the number 3 keetle was repaired, 
the company and OSHA ignored other holes and cracks 
in another kettle just 15 feet away. A fellow worker 
passed me the number for a doctor whose specialty is 
checking for asbestos poisoning. The company doctor is 
a “quack” and cannot be trusted. Many of us want to 
know now what is happening to our health and not 
wait 20 years down the line to find out we are dying 
from all this deadly dust and gases. 

In the News & Letters pamphlet Workers Battle Au- 
tomation, Charles Denby writes: “I keep asking myself, 
will I ever be able to collect my social security when 
I’m 65? Will I be able to live till 65 working in the fac- 
tory? I doubt it. That Automation machine is killing 
me. Those men in Washington must be having a good 
time laughing to themselves, knowing how many work- 
ers won’t be around to collect.” * 

That was written 27 years ago and is more true today 
than when written. The lawmakers and politicians need 
to be put on trial and found guilty of murder, for the 
murder of working people. 

Until we the working people have a voice at the point 
of production we will never have control over our own 
lives or the destiny of our country. — Gene Ford 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

execs shared $169 million in bonuses last year, or Ivan 
Boesky and his friends dipped their hands in the till for 
millions, no one said that would wreck the economy. 
But after eight years, we’re still waiting for this stuff to 
trickle down. 

That 5.9% unemployment hides spine other figures. 
Louis U chi telle reported in the Sept. 27, 1987, New 
J^ork Times about “America’s Army of Non-Workers.” 
These are some six million “invisible people” who want 
a job but aren’t looking. Half of these are single moth- 
ers with young children on AFDC (Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children). Half are “discouraged workers.” 

Then there - are another 17.9 million counted as 
working but who worked less than half of 1986, 
earning less than $10,000. They are described as 
"marginally attached to the job market,” "they 
float.” 

The big worry to the economists and businesses here 
is the thousands of jobs unfilled at $4.00 and $4.50 an 
hour. The Star supermarket chain in Boston alone 
claims it has 1,950 jobs unfilled. They say it takes a job 
paying $6.50 an hour to keep a mother off welfare. 

Would the economists or politicians try to raise a 
family on any less than that? I’d say all these $4.00 and 
$4.50 an hour jobs going unfilled is a measure of the re- 
bellion of American workers. They’re just not going to 
work for those wages and are withholding their labor. 

Another area of rebellion p the two-tier wage, where 
new workers coming in after the contract was signed get 
much lower wages. Suddenly American Airlines is up- 
ping new pilots’ wages 29%. Giant Foods supermarkets 
raised its lowest paid workers 70 cents. In 1985, 10% less 
contracts contained two-tier wages than in 1985. What’s 
happening? : 

TWO-TIER REVOLT 

Since 1983, enough new workers have been hired in at 
two-tier that they’re a sizable force and their picket line 
is right at work, in the form of high- turnover, “hostili- 
ty” to the customers, pressure on the unions, and sim- 
ply refusal to work more than they’re paid for. Heck, if 
you’re getting $8.00 and I'm getting $4.00 to do the 
same job, I’ll just do what I have to to get by, and you 
can pull up the slack, it’s not my problem. American 
Airlines’ chairman Robert Crandall admitted, “You can 
tell that the anger is there.” No kidding. 

The Congressional Research Service concluded, ac- 
cording to the Times, that “if the unemployment rate 
continued to fall, companies may have no choice but to 
do away with two-tier systems altogether.” Makes you 
wonder if the stock market tumbled because of that 
magic 5.9% figure: workers are getting too rebellious, 
let’s give them a bigger dose of unemployment, time to 
cool down the economy. 
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I see my life in ‘Matewan’ 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

I recently saw the new movie Matewan. It is the sto- 
ry of the events leading up to the Matewan mine shoot- 
out in West Virginia in 1920. Many of the events and 
characters in the movie are true, including sheriff Sid 
Hatfield being on the Side of the miners against the 
owners and their Baldwin-Felts thugs who were trying 
to prevent the workers from organizing a union. 

labor struggle to be free 

Miners who joined the union in those days were fired 
from their jobs and evicted from their company-owned 
homes. In the movie you see the miners living in a tent 
city they had set up for themselves. The movie shows 
how Blacks from the South and Italians straight off the 
boat from Italy were brought to Matewan to act as 
scabs, and how they became part of the union. It shows 
you that real American history is the struggle of labor 
to be free. 

The history in the movie was very real to me be- 
cause I grew up in the coal fields of Kentucky. My 
dad was a coal miner. I grew up in the mining strag- 
gle to organize in the 1930s. 

I could relate very well to the 14-year-old boy in the 
movie, Danny, who is working the mines. By the time I 
was 12 I was doing the work of any man. But I couldn’t 
relate to the idea that Danny was a preacher. In my 
growing up in the 1930s, we were so busy learning how 
to use a gun, that preaching was left for those who were 
too crippled to work or to fight. In the 1930s a person 
could starve to death preaching. Danny’s widowed 
mother is also a very real character and stands for all 
the strong women in the mining communities. 

TWO KINDS OF NON-VIOLENCE 

The person I am not sure about is Joe, the union or- 
ganizer, who preaches non-violence. I like how the mov- 
ie showed that Joe was a Wobbly from the IWW in the 
early days of American labor with their slogan of “one 
big union.” Of course, capitalism labeled Joe a “Red,” a 
“Communist.” 

He had been put in jail for refusing to go off to fight 
World War I. He was against killing other workers in 
another country so the capitalists could profit from it. 
In Kentucky in the 1930s we knew we had to be armed 
because the capitalist class and their gun thugs, as well 
as the federal troops were using arms and violence 
against us. 

What happened in Matewan in 1920 was just the 
beginning of the coal country wars. Federal troops 
and even airplanes were called out to suppress the 
workers’ struggles. This was how I grew up in ’the 
1930s, knowing that the working class had to fight. 

This fight has continued on to today. In the movie we 
see the beginning of the division between the trade un- 
ion organizer and the rank-and-file workers. It is just 
this division that reached its climax in the 1949-50 gen- 
eral strike of the coal miners against Automation when 
the great union leader, John L. Lewis, told the workers 
to go back to work: “You can’t strike against progress,” 
he said. The miners, instead, asked: “What kind of la- 
bor must workers do?” * 

Today they kill us many more ways then they did 
then. They don’t need the gun thugs. They kill us 
through chemicals, workplace accidents, Automation 
and plant closings that force workers and their children 
to live and die in poverty, not even able to afford medi- 
cal care. The chemicals produced since World War II 
and used at the point of production have transformed 
all of America into one big chemical dump. Thousands 
of workers are killed on the job each year and thou- 
sands more get sick from every type of poison, 

I was born in 1921, the year after the story in the 
Matewan movie. This whole time of history I’ve been 
writing about is my lifetime. Can life itself stand anoth- 
er 65 years of capitalism? Labor has to uproot capital- 
ism, and transform this system into a society that is for 
human beings, what Marx called “human power which 
is its own end.” 

"See The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1949-50 and the Birth of 
Marxist-Humanism in the U.S., a News & Letters pamphlet. 

Fight in UFCW goes on 

Chicago, III. — United Food and Commercial Work- 
ers Local 100-A voted on new local union by-laws on 
Oct. 14. There were two proposals, one from the union 
Executive Board, which would concentrate authority in 
the Board’s hands, and another written by a rank-and- 
file group, Kinfolk. The Kinfolk proposal would have 
given us some tools to work with — getting negotiating 
teams together and controlling the pay of union offi- 
cials. 

The union began with telling people that we (the 
Kinfolk) were Communists, that we wanted to take over 
the union, that workers would lose their pensions, that 
plants would close and they would lose their jobs. The 
union rented buses and brought in people from second 
shift at the plants and arranged with the companies 
that they would get paid for those two hours. 

These workers were instructed not to talk to us or to 
read our literature. Some people said, “I’ll read what I 
want,” and seemed independent, but they weren’t sure 
if the union would know which way they voted and 
were afraid of losing their jobs or of a backlash from 
the union. 

The vote was 180 for the Kinfolk and 584 for the un- 
ion. I don’t know what to think of it. We gave people 
information the union denied them. We gained com- 
munication and found people who felt the way we do, 
but not as many as we hoped. I am re-evaluating, but I 
am not defeated. — Local 100-A metqfier 
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Emergence of Marx’s Humanism 
in the post-World War II world 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Ed. note — This column has been established by the Resi- 
dent Editorial Board so that the voice of the founder of 
Mar xist- Humanism will be heard in every issue of News 
& Letters. The following article is a discussion Raya Du- 
nayevskaya had prepared for the ‘Humanism and Marx- 
ism’ session of the Midwest Sociological Society, co-spon- 
sored by the Association of Humanist Sociologists, April 
17, 1987. Its discussion of the class nature of Russian soci- 
ety as well as its tracing of pathways whereby Marx’s Hu- 
manism re-emerged in the post - World War II world in ac- 
tion and in thought, provide a sharp departure from illu- 
sions being put forth about Gorbachev’s glasnost For an 
expanded view of this same period see “A Post- World War 
II View of Marx’s Humanism, 1843-1883; Marxist Human- 
ism, 1950s- 1980s” in N&L, July 25. 1987. 

It is an important first for the Midwest Sociological 
Society to create time for discussion of Marx’s Human- 
ism as articulated in the post-World War II world, and 
it would have delighted me to have been physically 
present. Though it’s impossible for me to be present, I 
do consider it important enough to have Marxist-Hu- 
manism articulated, and therefore I ask you to please 
read my discussant comments. 

The emergence of theoretical ideas which Marx called 
“a New Humanism” when he first broke with the Left 
Hegelians, which was followed by his break with capi- 
talism, was indeed the discovery of a new continent of 
thought and of revolution. The Russian attack on this 
at first appeared in their major theoretical organ, Pod 
Znamenem Marxizma (no. 7-8, 1943) but was shrouded 
as if it were a question, not of Marxism, but only of the 


■“The Teaching of Economics in the Soviet Union" was first published 
in Pod Znamenem Marxizma (Under the Banner of Marxism), No. 7- 
8, 1943. ' 
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way Marx’s greatest theoretical work, Capital, was 
being taught to the youth. 1 When I translated “The 
Teaching of Economics in the Soviet Union” for the 
American Economic Review 2 I commented that this 
was the first time that Stalin had laid hands on Marx’s 
greatest theoretical work, Capital, totally revising 
Marx’s analysis of the dominant law, the law of value 
and surplus value as if it was something applicable to 
“socialism.” Nevertheless, he ordered that the first 
chapter of Capital not be taught as Marx wrote it. I in- 
sisted that thereby this violated the dialectical structure 
of Capital itself in its most crucial chapter which pro- 
jected the reconstruction of Hegel’s theory of alienation 
as the fetishism of commodities. I had been working 
through, from original Russian sources, the three five- 
year plans and had come to the conclusion thsrt Russia 
had been transformed from a workers’ state into a 
state-capitalist society. It is this analysis that I brought 
into my commentary on the Russian revision of the law 
of value, which led to a debate over that commentary 
in the American Economic Review that lasted for over 
a year, at which time I was glad to get the opportunity 
for * rejoinder. 3 

UNTIL THE 1950s all this seemed not to interest 
the West, who considered the whole debate a question 
of “hair-splitting.” The climax came, however, in 1955, 
when this time there came a direct attack entitled 
“Marx’s Working Out of the Materialist Dialectics in 
the Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts of the Year 
1844,” by V.A. Karpushin, 4 claiming that that was the 
young Marx who was still tainted with Hegelianism. To 
the Western philosophers, who still continued their si- 
lence, I wrote a letter to the editor of the journal Phil- 
osophy of Science, objecting to the fact that we are 
acting toward Communists exactly as they are acting to- 
wards us. 5 Instead of seeing the reality involved in an 
ideological struggle, they were consigning reality itself 
to a matter of “hair-splitting” over the “negation of the' 
negation,” Reality, however, should have made them re- 
alize that, though the first-ever open revolt from under 
totalitarian Communism, the June 17, 1953, East Ger- 
man revolt, had been put down, all of East Europe re- 
mained very restless, and that- this new attack on the 
negation of the negation meant some revolt, somewhere 
in East Europe, was about to happen. The Hungarian ■ 
Revolution of 1956 soon followed, and, with it, the re- 
discovery of Marx’s Humanist Essays, but this time 
putting it on the live, historic stage. 

Where the first discovery of this unknown but actual 
birth of that new philosophic moment of Marxism was 
very nearly buried altogether because the outbreak of 
World War II put all discussion to an end, this post- 
World War II re-discovery meant the creation of philos- 
ophy and revolution as not just an abstract unit, but a 
freedom to be fought for right here and now. It was the 
period that led me to translate Lenin’s Philosophic No- 
tebooks, written when the shock of the Second Interna- 
tional’s betrayal sent Lenin to dig deep into Marx’s 
Hegelian roots. No publisher was interested in Lenin as 
a philosopher. To me the fact that at every great turn- 
ing point in history there was a re-birth of dialectics, of 
the negative factor as a creating factor, and the making 
of Hegel into a contemporary, was most sharply exem- 
plified in the case of a great revolutionary materialist 
like Lenin turning, of all things, to the Hegelian roots of 
Marx and writing that no Marxist had understood Capi- 
tal "especially its chapter one” and that “cognition 
not only reflects the world, but creates it.” 6 

BY THIS TIME, I had expanded my 1940s studies 
on the nature of the Russian economy to the whole of 
Marxism, especially its philosophy, tracing the relation- 
ship of philosophy and revolution, from the American 
and French Revolutions of the late 18th century to our 
post-World War II world of both automation and the 
Black Revolution. Where I couldn’t find publishers for 
Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks earlier, I now appended 
this as well as the first English translation of Marx’s 
1844 Humanist Essays to my theoretical study, Marx- 
ism and Freedom: From 1776 to Today. It announced 


its goal in the Preface as “to re-establish Marxism in its 
original form, which Marx called a ‘thoroughgoing Natu- 
ralism, or Humanism,”’ and to re-establish its American 
roots, from Abolitionism to Automation. 1 This work of 
Marxist-Humanism has been continuous ever since. 

The most exciting and profound African statement of 
new passions and new forces — and calling itself, precise- 
ly, Humanism— was Frantz Fanon and The Wretched 
of the Earth. He wrote, “This new humanity cannot do 
otherwise than define a new humanism both for itself 
and for others.” 8 The point is that whether it is Africa 
or East Europe, Humanism is the philosophy that cap- 
tures what Marx in his day designated as “revolution in 
permanence.” Take Poland in the late 1950s, when To- 
wards a Marxist Humanism by Leszek Kolakowski ap- 
peared. By the end of the 1960s, throughout Africa that 
was the cry of the struggle of the independent countries 
from Western imperialism, when they said they did not 
want their struggle confined to choosing between the 
statification in Russia and the West’s monopolization or 
what was in America, capitalist democracy. They want- 
ed something new, totally new human relations, focused 
not only against class society and racism, but on 
Man/Woman relations. Indeed, Marx raised this funda- 
mental concept in his great Humanist Essays, and we 
of the present live when Women’s Liberation is not only 
an Idea but a movement. 

HUMANISM HAS BEEN CHOSEN in many 
different forms; thus, in 1959 Castro embraced Human- 
ism. He then said, “Standing between the two political 

(continued, on page 5) 


.is,.,. “A New Revision of Marxian Economics,’’ in American Economic 
Review, Sept. 1944. This includes my comments as well as the transla- 
tion itself of the above. 

ASee “Revision or Reaffirmation of Marxism? A Rejoinder,” in Ameri- 
can Economic Review, Sept. 1945, which responded to the critiques of 
Oscar Lange, Leo Rogin and Paul A. Baran. 

* See Questions of Philosophy, No. 3, 1955. In Russian only. 

^“Letter to Editor," Philosophy of Science, Vol. 23, No. 3, July 1956. 
6 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, pp. 180 and 212. 


7 Marxism and Freedom: From 1776 to Today, by Raya Dunayevska- 
ya (Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press, 1982), p. 21. 

8 Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth (New York, NY: Grove 
Press, 1966), p. 197 . ./ ' ' 


I Stock market crisis 


(continued from page 1) 
lions in the stock market. Where previously these 
pension funds were supposedly "overfunded,” allow- 
ing companies to stop pension contributions for 
workers, now these same funds are in severe danger 
of being underfunded, with the loss of retirement 
monies for tens of thousands of workers. 

The stock market plunge is not an isolated phenome- 
non. Rather, it is deeply rooted in the current global ec- 
onomic crisis that began with the 1974-75 worldwide re-, 
cession. We analyzed that economic crisis as so indige- 
nous to the structure of the capitalist economy that 
there would be “no more booms.” (See ad for Marx’s 
Capital and Today’s Global Crisis by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, below.) Today, bourgeois economists who know 
the dangerous falsity of the Reagan-type prosperity 
based on deregulated speculative markets, speak of 
“managing” the economy. They proclaim that currency, 
trade debt and aid, especially to the Third World, are) 
all closely connected, are internationally interdependent. 

But they continue the greatest illusion not only about 
the American economy, but the whole state-capitalist 
world economy, Russia included: the illusion that all is 
not strictly tied to, dependent upon, based upon, la. 
bor, living labor. Alienated, sweated labor is the one 
and only basis of the surplus value from which their 
profits come. 

Because the post-World War II world has meant high 
technology, unimated, robotized production, the bour- 
geois economists think that these machines, plus ex- 
change of services and different colored monies on a| 
world level are what creates value — independent of the 
workers. 

Instead it is capitalist production from labor that is 
the key, and no amount of market manipulations or 
state-capitalist planning can escape the fact that our 
post-World War II era of automated production and a 
throughly militarized economy has not “solved” the eco- 
nomic problem — it has only made the crisis more in 
tense. 

This crisis will not be solved outside of production, 
and it cannot be solved without living labor, the work- 
ing class in each country taking control of the prod- 
uction process, smashing the value-form of production 
that is at the heart of capitalism, and creating a society 
of freely-associated labor, where labor power is not a 
commodity, but a means for the self-development of all 
humanity. 


The World-Wide Economic Crisis 

What is "behind” the stock market plunge? 

Why have we not emerged from the global economic recession of a decade ago? 
Are we on the precipice of an even deeper world-wide recession/depression? 

Read two works by Raya Dunayevskaya on the current crisis: 

• “Alienated Labor and the Present State of Chaos in World Production” 

from the “Marxist-Humanist Perspectives, 1986-87”. . 750 

• Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis $2 

Order from News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Room 707, Chicago, 111. 60605. Add 50<t for postage 
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and economic ideologies or positions being debated in 
the world, we are holding our own positions. We have 
named it Humanism, because its methods are humanis- 
tic. ..this is a humanist revolution, because it does not 
deprive man of his essence, but holds him as its 
aim....This revolution is not red, but olive-green.” 9 

Clearly, the post-World War II world and the new 
passions and new forces that were arising in the strug- 
gle against what is, were not just a question of remem- 
brance of things past, not even the past as glorious as 
the birth of Marx’s new discovery of a new continent of 
thought and of revolution. Rather, it is a two-way road. 
It is the reality of today that makes us see that the pe- 
riod of 1843-83 — from when Marx first pronounced his 
philosophy to be a New Humanism to his very latest 
Notebooks on anthropology, the Ethnological Note- 
books, the concepts as well as struggles, passions as 
well as thoughts — has laid a trail for meeting exactly 
the contradictory reality of the post-World War II 
world and its myriad crises, including the fact that what 
Marx called pre-capitalist society we see as life and rea- 


son of the Third World. 

The wretched of the earth — whether they are from 
Africa or China 10 or the Philippines, or from Latin 
America to the East Europeans, or from the Middle 
East to right here at home, and let’s not forget the rich, 
well-to-do intellectuals whose thought has been so pol- 
luted by the Reagan retrogression that they go to drugs 
rather than to philosophy — were all expressing the frus- 
tration at the total alienation from the reality that is so 
stifling. They were expressing the twilight that is not 
the night, but the new dawn that is about to arise when 
the self-determination of the Idea and the self-bringing 
forth of Liberty unite as a single power of Reason 
against this exploitative, racist, sexist society, to create 
a society of truly new human relations. In writing 
against the alienation of labor, Marx placed not a new 
property form, but “the full and free development of 
the individual.” *. 


,0 For the left-wing statement to China’s state- capitalism, the Sheng-wu- 
lien, see my Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao (Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press, 1982), 
chapter 5. 


Mammoth gay, lesbian 
march against Reaganism 

Washington, DC. — In the largest protest against 
Reaganism since 1982, several hundred thousand gay 
and lesbian activists and supporters marched on Wash- 
ington, Sunday, Oct. 11. They poured into the capital 
from every state in the U.S. to demand civil rights and 
oppose the retrogressionism of the Reagan era in all 
areas of human freedom. The message was clear: “For 
love and for life, we’re not going back!” 

Thousands stayed in Washington to confront the 
Supreme Court two days later. Over 4,000 activists, 
including many people with AIDS, demonstrated out- 
side the Court. In an act of civil disobedience, 600 
men and women defied police orders to vacate the 
Court premises. They were arrested by police — i 
whose wearing of yellow rubber gloves can only be 
interpreted as publicly fomenting prejudice. 

It was the first time such massive arrests had been 
made at the Supreme Court since 1971. Not only did 
the protestors oppose Reagan’s nomination of Judge 
Bork to the Supreme Court, but they demanded a rev- 
ersal of the 1986 anti-sodomy decision. In the Hardwick 
case, the Court upheld a Georgia state law which out- 
laws anal and oral sex — a law which thus far has only 
been used to invade the privacy of gays. The protestors 
challenged the constitutional myth of the Court as a 
neutral body. 

MANY DIMENSIONS OF PROTEST 

That challenge added to the many dimensions of pro- 
test and expression which made Sunday’s mammoth 
march so significant. The exhilaration of the march, the 
strength of so many gay men and women together de- 
manding an end to discrimination against people who 
love others of the same sex, was not separate from the 
soberness and grief which filled the air around the 
“N antes Project.” 

On the lawn of the Mall, next to the march route,, 
lay over 1,900 quilts sewn together in patchwork 
fashion, memorializing people who had died of AIDS. 
The tears, the reaching out, the hand' worked 
quilts — some with just a name, others with poems or 
portraits of loved ones — underscored how the AIDS 
epidemic has been used by the Right to bolster at- 
tacks on gays. Money for AIDS research was a major 
demand of the march. 

Many people hoped that the march will initiate a 
more militant gay rights movement. As one young man 
from New York said, “I came down on a bus with the 
Gay Men’s Health Crisis Center. There is a feeling of 
real militancy among us. We’re very anxious that this 
will make an impact.” 

MORE SOLIDARITY 

Another man, this time from San Jose, Cal., described 
to me the rash of attacks on gays there. “When I go 
back,” he said, “I want to see if we can organize people 
to have more solidarity.” 

At the same time it was clear that within the gay and 
lesbian movement many different concepts of civil 
rights exist. Not everyone linked civil rights for gays to 
transforming society. One man told me he was from the 
“West Point school of capitalism,” and the Gay Repub- 
licans got a round of applause. On the other hand, 
many men and women considered themselves radicals. 
Chants of “Money for AIDS, not for war!” rang out. A 
group of high school students from Montreal, Canada 
shouted slogans against homophobia, racism and war, 
and even made up a chant which spoke to the divisions 
between gays and lesbians: “Gays and lesbians together, 
no more problems at this border!” 

On my bus back to New York, few of the students on 
it were ready to jump to conclusions about what direc- 
tion the movement would take. Yet all were moved by 
the experience of this demonstration. — Laurie Cashdan 
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9 See New Left Review, Jan.-Feb. 1961. 


HEAR AND SEE RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA SPEAK 
ON HER OWN MARXISI-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 

Now Available Far Only 9 1 5 

"Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots and 
Marx’s World Humanist Concepts” 

— A special lecture by Raya Dunayevskaya, delivered on March 
21, 1985 at the Wayne State Archives of Labor and Urban Af- 
fairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

PART I: Introduction: Archives and Archivists. 

PART II: The excitement of Becoming Trotsky’s secretary and the 
Break with Trotskyism. 

PART III: The Marxist- Humanist Newspaper, News & Letters: Worker- 
Editor, Charles Denby: His Autobiography, Indignant Heart: 
A Black Worker’s Journal; and the pamphlets, Workers 
Battle Automation and American Civilization on Trial. 

PART IV: The Trilogy of Revolution — Marxism and Freedom; Phil- 
osophy and Revolution; Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. The Un- 
chaining of the Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots and 
Marx’s World Humanist Concepts. 


To order the videotape, send check or money order to: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, Rm. 707, Chicago, IL. 60605 

□ I would like to receive a copy of the March 25, 1985 videotape. 

□ Send a subscription to News & Letters for 1 year ($2.50 for 10 issues/yr.) 

□ Send a copy of the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection - Archives 
Guide For $2.00 

(see full literature list on page 7) 
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" The concept of having theory and practice to- 
gether dictated our refusal to put theoretical articles 
only in a theoretical journal. Our point was that the 
intellectual should not only read, but write, for a 
workers’ newspaper like News & Letters; that is, 
that intellectuals would talk to a working-class au- 
dience which has a great deal to contribute to the 
intellectual if the intellectual knows how to listen to 
the new voices from below. The goal became the new' 
principle of combining workers and intellectuals — 
neither of whom would be stopped by o McCarthy 
retrogression. That was the ground for our Marxist- 
Humanist newspaper. News & Letters, when it was 
established in 1955.” 

(from Part ID) 


“Two points are involved in this remembrance of 
things past: One is that embedded in embryo in the 
past is the presence of the next step, whether or not 
one is fully conscious of it. Two is that presence of 
the future inherent in the 'Here and now’ character- 
izes also the first instinctual reaction which is phil- 
osophically called ‘first negation’. What makes you 
move to the second negation creates a new humus 
for future development. Marx’s magnificent, original, 
historic unchaining of the dialectic was the creation 
of such a new humus.” 

(from Part IV) 


“I am not writing the history of the past in the fu- 
ture tense. I have no intention of analyzing an his- 
toric personage like Leon Trotsky only as 1 see him 
after my break from Trotskyism. I have always 
strongly opposed any re-writing of history. I do not 
deny that I certainly considered it the highest mo- 
ment in my own development up to that time to 
have become Trotsky’s secretary and to have been a 
guard and translator as well." 

(from Part II) 


A Videotape Is 



“The question was how could an archivist know 
what the participants in most of the events perceived 
the dialectics of revolution to be? In this Marxist- 
Humanist Collection, the dialectics of revolution 
range from the 1905 Russian Revolution and its 
ramifications in the 1906-11 Revolution in Iran; to 
the November 1917 Russian Revolution and its in- 
ternational impact; to the beheaded 1919 German 
Revolution; as well as to the revolutions in our own 
era. And dialectics relate not just to those revolu- 
tions that were successful, but to the many revolu- 
tions that were aborted.’' 

7'.' (from Part I)' 
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THE MYRIAD GLOBAL CRISES OF THE 1980s 


I was alarmed at Reagan’s foray into 
the Persian Gulf, but I am also angry at 
the Left, which seems to be ignoring 
the event. Contrast how much attention 
is being paid to the chaos on Wall 
Street as against the virtual absence of 
discussion on the ramifications of Reag- 
an’s armed attack on Iran. Is the Left 
really so short-minded as to think it 
can stop Reagan by exposing the roots 
of the economic crisis, while letting him 
get away with armed attacks on other 
countries? 

The events of the past month got me 
thinking more about the category Raya 
Dunayevskaya created in the Spring of 
1986, when she said Reagan’s attack on 
Libya’s Gulf of Sidra so exacerbated 
global tensions that it “changed the 
world.” Is the inability so far of the 
Left to face what is new in the objec- 
tive situation connected to their refusal 
to confront philosophy? I recall a col- 
umn by Raya of last year, when she 
said in order to grasp the meaning of 
world events, one must grasp what 
Marx meant by “history-in-the-making.” 
She wrote, “Dialectics discloses, if you 
probe deeply enough, the process of de- 
velopment, objectively and subjective- 
ly.” Is that why you published her es- 
say on “Dialectics of Revolution” in the 
new column “Writings from the Marx- 
ist-Humanist Archives” in the Oct. is- 
e?7j 

Marxist-Humanist 
. ■ Illinois 


sue' 


I heard some Iranian revolutionaries 
in exile say Reagan’s attack of Oct. 19 
wasn’t such a bad thing, because 
“maybe that will bring down Kho- 
meini.” One even told me, “to get rid of 
a Hitler, you need acts like that.” Peo- 
ple who talk this way don’t see that the 
attack may strengthen Khomeini, as he 
can once again pose as the alternative 
to the “Great Satan,” the U.S. They 
don’t realize what a lethal situation we 


are in. 


Revolutionary 

Chicago 


The bourgeois press has a lot of ex- 
perts telling us the reason for the stock 
market crash. The experts think this 
crash might bring on a depression. Un- 
der capitalism, the working class lives 
constantly in depression. The pension 
funds suffered the most. Reagan’s way 
out for capitalism includes stealing 
workers’ pension funds. The stock mar- 
ket loss falls on the backs of the work- 
ing class, as does dying in the wars. 

The crash of the stock market won't 
bring an end to capitalism. Raya Du- 
nayevskaya wrote, “It will take a hefty 
push to uproot it by the working class.” 
The job falls on the backs of the work- 
ing class to rid itself of this racist, sex- 
ist, thieving system that robs workers of 
their production. 

Retired autoworker 
California 

-v' : . 'V' * . 

We always hear about how Russia 
tries to manipulate its people by print- 
ing only some of the news some of the 
time. But with this stock market thing, 
it is all just a big fantasy-— wealth being 
reduced to numbers jumping up and 
down on a big computer board. Any 
time we hit a crisis, our minds are 
drawn into this kind of fantasy, and the 
government and press tries to make us 
forget the real things that are going on, 
like people getting killed in these wars. 

Black woman 
Chicago 

* * * 

The lead article on “Grave Dangers 
of Reagan Agenda: Bork, contras, Star 
Wars” by Olga Domanski (see Oct. 
N&L) did a fine job presenting us with 
the situation we now face. When you 
look at what Reagan has done with 
Bork, with his attack on Iran, with his 
refusal to abide by the War Powers Act, 
you can see these last 15 months of his 
term in office are not less, but more 
dangerous. Reagan just let “slip out” 
what everyone knows — that his next 
nominee after Bork will be just as re- 
actionary as he. We aren’t finished with 
Reaganism by any means. 

Activist 
New Y ork City 


Reagan’s reason for interfering in the 
Persian Gulf is to protect imperialist in- 
terest^— like the oil passing through the 


Gulf. These interests are perhaps why 
the press and Congress have backed off 
from any effort to invoke the War Pow- 
ers Act. But because the bombing of 
Iran on Oct. 19 was an act of war, those 
who have always asked why the fetish- 
ism of commodities is such a bad thing 
must now look upon the Persian Gulf 
and weep. 

Student of Marxism 
Chicago 

* * * 

Just a few days before the crash on 
Wall Street, the Nobel Prize in Eco- 
nomics was awarded to one Robert So- 
low. It was a fitting moment for him to 
receive such an award. Solow was eco- 
nomic advisor to the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations, one of the ar- 
chitects of their policy of fueling eco- 
nomic growth by rapid increases in mili- 
tary spending. As we know, it was the 
push for such massive military expendi- 
tures in the Vietnam period which 
helped wreck the American economy by 
the time of the 1974-75 global recession. 
We’re still seeing the results of that ec- 
onomic downturn in the chaos in the 
economy today. What an interesting les- 
son in history the Nobel prize commit- 
tee has inadvertantly bestowed on us! 

Environmentalist 

Chicago 

* * * 

There is a deep difference between 
words pronounced in a “Gorbachevian” 
spirit here and the reality of “real so- 
cialism.” Besides East Germany, Czech- 
oslovakia is the most conservative and 
slowly moving country of the Eastern 
Bloc. Hope is glimmering very faintly 
that things would change in the near 
future. 

Correspondent 
East Europe 


LATIN 

AMERICA’S 

REALITY 


Re 



*%D 
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I heard Daniel Ortega speak at Co- 
lumbia University in October. He said 
very interesting things about opening 
La Prensa. He said their criticalness 
can enrich the revolution. I’m glad they 
opened it, but he said the last editor 
worked for the CIA. He said they 
closed it because they called for the 
Americans to come in, and that they 
pray $100 million will be given to the 
contras. He said they can criticize all 
they want, but if they actually print a 
request for U.S. help they will close 
them down again. Ortega got a standing 
ovation, which was nice to see. Very 
few there were pro-contra. 

High school student 
New York City 

* * * 

In a bi-polar world, Latin American 
revolutions can’t just oppose the U.S., 
because you can see Russia coming in 
under the banner of helping the revolu- 
tion. What is important are the de- 
mands of the masses. After seeing what 
happened in Iran, the question of “what 
happens after you get rid of the U.S.” 
cannot be dismissed. 

Concerned 

Bay Area, California 

* * * 

I have always been uneasy with the 
uncritical stance many Leftists take to- 
ward the Cuban Revolution, and I’m 
constantly struggling with native Latin 
Americans to criticize Castro without 
appearing reactionary. Of course, I am 
then accused of being ‘utopian,” “ideal- 
istic” and “impractical” for not consid- 
ering the “Real-politik” of the U.S. -Rus- 
sian world domination. With a Marxist- 
Humanist philosophy I don’t have to 
take a compromisist “either-or” posi- 
tion, but can stand on new ground with 
the goal of truly new human relations. 

Student activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Raya’s passing is, without doubt, a 
very sad loss. I want to thank you for 
the material you shared with me. Look- 
ing it over we were greatly disturbed 
not to have a single copy of the Ethno- 
logical Notebooks of Marx that Raya 
discusses. These writings will have a big 
impact, not only on the Latin American 
level, but especially on our scene. An 



appraisal is now being revived concern- 
ing the revolutionary potential of the 
Bolivian peasant and, thusly, one of the 
problems to be solved theoretically is 
that of the ethnic diversity which the 
peasantry comprises, and its joining 
with the rest of the popular forces... 

Activist and scholar 
La Paz, Bolivia 

' * * * 

Our publication would like to stress 
that the contributions of comrade Raya 
Dunayevskaya in rescuing the human- 
ism of Marxism was all a stage in the 
recovery for the working class of genu- 
ine socialism, based on the develop- 
ments of Marx ... .Our publication knows 
that comrade Dunayevskaya cannot be 
easily substituted, not only because of 
her erudition and political sensibility, 
but because her voice was present for 
more than three decades in the analysis 
of the principal events and struggles of 
the proletariat and all of the “wretched 
of the earth.” Naturally, we would be 
interested to know if there are some 
writings of Raya that you could send us 
for publication in our journal. 

Alejandro Galvez 
Crfticas de la Economfa Polftica 
Mexico City, Mexico 


VOICES OF YOUTH 

I spoke with a 13-year old girl who 
had bought a bracelet at Riverside 
Church with Nelson Mandela’s name on 
it. When she went to school many of 
her friends started questioning her 
about the bracelet and wanted then- 
own. She said students as young as fifth 
grade wanted to know about the brace- 
lets and what they were for. Part of the 
beauty of this story is that some of 
these youngsters did not just take 
everything at face value, they them- 
selves researched some of the “lifers” 
on Robben Island. Of course, bracelets 
with Nelson Mandela’s name have been 
the most popular, but names of others 
on Robben Island are being worn on 
the wrists of New York school youth. 

Solidarity Activist 
New York 

' * 

Are you a socialist paper or a com- 
munist paper? We studied socialism and 
communism last year. I’m for socialism, 
but I’m against, communism. To me, 
communism is totalitarianism, and so- 
cialism is democracy. What I want is 
real socialism. Is that what your paper 
is for? 

Lane Tech High student 
Chicago 

* * * 

Our youth is in deep trouble. Educa- 
tion is just another way for training in 
the capitalist system. Real talent is 
being wasted. I know a ninth-grader 
who was a gifted and talented student 
who is making F’s because he has no 
interest in what is being taught him. 
Since the law says children must attend 



school, why not let them have a chance 
to say what they are interested in? How 
can we call America a “Land of the 
Free” when we have no control over 
what happens to us? 

Working Woman 
Oklahoma 

* * * 

I come from a “liberal” Southern uni- 
versity town. The youth there idealize 
the 1960s as a scene from “Hair.” The 
kids I hang out with want to change 
things. You don’t expect kids to do 
that, but they come to realize at a point 
in their lives what they want to believe. 
So one of the importances of social 
movements is to educate kids that there 
are bigger problems. 

At my school there were race prob- 
lems. We formed a committee on inter- 
racial equality. It seemed to quiet 
things down, but they didn’t know what 
they were fighting for. My point is, we 
really have to educate the youth. 

■ Catherine 
, 15-year old new subscriber 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


GAY AND 
LESBIAN 
PRIDE 1987 


As a gay man I have had to be politi- 
cal as a fact of life. As an oppressed 
group gays have had to struggle for our 
civil rights and to live in peace with our 
neighbors. If certain left groups want to 
take up our cause, others want nothing 
to do with us. Homophobia is so rooted 
in the Judeo-Christian culture that so- 
called progressives get really shook up 
over us, and it is no secret how gays 
have been treated in Communist coun- 
tries. I have always had socialist senti- 
ments and I come from the working 
class, but 1 have a hard time identifying 
with Marxism. If Marxist-Humanism 
does indeed believe in the self-determi- 
nation of oppressed groups and for truly 
new human relationships then I ap- 
plaud you. Now it is a matter of life 
and death, with the right wing playing 
games with the disease of AIDS which 
threatens pur population as well as all 
sexual people. And they must be 
stopped. 

AIDS victim 
San Francisco 

'''/“VO.; 

When I attended the Gay and Lesbi- 
an freedom march in Washington D.C. 
in October, I was surprised at the turn- 
out — 200,000 according to the New 
York Times, but 800,000 according to 
the organizers. I am wondering about 
its historic significance. Is it a new 
stage? When does quantity become 
quality? Is there a hunger for a philoso- 
phy of revolution? There was a rowdy 
student and labor contingent, but there 
were plenty of conservatives there too. 

. } Protester 

Washington DC 


TO A VANQUISHED REVOLUTIONARY 


On Sept. 20, Neusha Farrahi, an Ira- 
nian Marxist, set himself on fire at a 
demonstration to protest the visit of the 
president of Iran to the U.N. and to 
condemn the Reagan administration 
policies. He died ten days later. 

Neusha, like many Iranian youth, was 
uplifted by the experience of the Irani- 
an revolution. He was especially moved 
by the way the “poetry reading ses- 
sions” in the universities were turned 
into protest meetings. He insisted that 
poets like Saeed Sultanpour, who was 
later murdered by Khomeini’s death 
squads, not be forgotten. In 1982 he 
translated for an Iranian Marxist-Hu- 
manist journal, the poem by Walt Whit- 
man, entitled “To a Vanquished Revo- 
lutionary” about how the idea of free- 
dom does not leave a place as long as 
the last human being remains there. He 
never stopped writing and agitating 
against Khomeini. 

In the early 1980s, when Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s book. Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution was first pub- 
lished, Neusha was intrigued by the 


challenge Raya was posing to revolu- 
tionaries to distinguish Marx’s Marxism 
from what post-Marx Marxists had 
done to it. Neusha interviewed Raya in 
June of 1982, asking how did Raya dare 
to challenge all post-Marx Marxists, and 
what in the Iranian revolutionary histo- 
ry during the 20th century enabled her 
to “prove” her point. Raya’s response 
opened a lot of new doors in tracing 
through 100 years of the development 
of the practical and theoretical struggles 
of freedom. 

Neusha ’s last statement was a con- 
demnation of the atrocities of the re- 
gime, of Reagan’s policies, and of the 
monarchist Iranian opposition. Most 
people I talked to are wary of seeing 
another human being abused and de- 
stroyed. But his pain and anguish 
shocked the exile community. Thou- 
sands came out to mourn his death. His 
brother, who was closest to him at the 
time, summed it up best at his graves- 
ite, when he said. “Nothing has mean- 
ing apart from the struggle for free- 
dom.” We mourn the death of Neusha. 

Cyrus Noveen 
Los Angeles 
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TODAY S REACHING FOR PHILOSOPHY 


In Raya Dunayevskaya’s essay on 
“Marx’s ‘New Humanism' and the Dia- 
lectics of Women’s Liberation in Primi- 
tive and Modern Societies,” I was puz- 
zled trying to figure out what she 
means by calling Marx’s last decade a 
“trail to the 1980s.” Does she mean 
that what he saw in his last decade — 
new forces of revolution and thought in 
the Third World and Women’s Libera- 
I tion — are what has come alive today? 

I liked what Marx said about ‘‘ruth- 
less criticism of all that exists.” Dunay- 
evskaya discusses this in relation to 
Marx’s critique of bureaucracy. To me, 
it means that you can’t be shy about 
criticizing the movement, either, be- 
cause otherwise it might become just 
one more bureaucracy. 

I Subscriber 

I Los Angeles 

* * * 

I spoke recently with a student in the 
“SOS Racism” group at his high school, 
who said they had become more active 
recently, involving Black as well as 
white students in their activities. He 
was very excited about that develop- 
ment. He also told me he was reading 
Marxism and Freedom, and wanted to 
discuss its first chapter, because he 
“wants to avoid aborted revolutions, 
which that chapter speaks to.” We will 
be getting together soon to do that. 

Marxist-Humanist 
New York City 

/’ •' *;.*■'* - 1 

Raya’s writings really had me think- 
ing about the philosophic nature of 
movements. I never thought of the phil- 
osophic dimension of any movement be- 
fore. I was surely looking forward to her 
new book and its form of describing or- 
ganization and revolution. Recently, I 
read her Philosophy and Revolution, 
concurrently with my schoolwork. Al- 
though it was written as if the reader 
should have a background on the sub- 
ject of Marx and Hegel, I struggled with 
it as I struggled with Fanon’s Wretched 
at the Earth. 

' ; : Student 

Jamaica 

Enclosed is my sub. I am majoring in 
philosophy at the university here and 
am part of a group called Renaissance 
of Philosophy and Arts. Our objective is 
to make students aware of the rele- 
vance of philosophy. We disseminate a 
wide range of thought, from Plato and 
Aristotle to St. Aquinas, from St. Au- 
gustine to Kant, from Descartes and 


Hume to Marx and Sartre. I have no- 
ticed that Marx's thought and ideas 
seem always to attract students. I am 
excited about your organization because 
it is giving me new , insights into the 
teachings of Marx, especially his Hu- 
manism. May we all prosper together. 

Student 

The Philippines 

* * * 

I always considered Raya one of the 
giants of Marx scholarship, and was 
particularly appreciative of her role in 
making Marx’s 1844 Manuscripts avail- 
able to the English speaking world {as 
you know, hers was the first transla- 
tion) and for insisting on the centrality 
of the views and theories found there 
for the whole of Marx’s later work. At a 
time when Marx’s dialectics and his 
theory of alienation are perhaps more 
ignored and/or distorted than they have 
been since the 1950s, her voice and 
writings are very badly needed. Now we 
have only her writings, and together 
with the work of others who she has in- 
spired and influenced we will just have 
to do. I consider it a great privilege to 
have known Raya. Her life as well as 
her work sets the highest possible 
standard for those of us who follow. 

Bertell Oilman 
New York University 

I feel proud and privileged to have 
met Raya. Her compassion, revolution- 
ary zeal and dauntless courage were in- 
fectious. At an intellectual level, her vi- 
sion of freedom and dignity for all peo- 
ple based on radically new human 
relations is profoundly moving. I conti- 
nue to read Hegel and Marx differently 
from her, but there is no denying the 
power of her analyses. 

Joseph Prabhu 
Cal. State Univ. at Los Angeles 

I think that News & Letters is per- 
haps the only Left newspaper in the 
U.S., maybe in the entire world, that 
gets pictures and articles on a regular 
basis directly from the freedom move- 
ment in South Africa. You shouldn’t be 
shy about that. 

Anti-apartheid activist 
Chicago 



LABOR DIALOGUE 

The people in this country have been 
geared by the press and other forms of 
media to believe whatever is good for 


business is good for the people and that 
isn’t always (never) true. I think people 
are or should be first, and we need to 
explain or show how these profits from 
companies go to destroy other people 
and to make people aware that the 
South African worker, Mexican worker, 
Korean worker and even the Black, belt 
Southern U.S. worker are all human, 
too. They need to raise their families 
and need food, shelter and clothing, too. 

These permanent two-tier wages are 
making the younger ones more broke 
than we were when we started. It’s one 
heck of a way to stop dissent. 

Woman meatpacking worker 
Madison, Wisconsin 

I want to thank you for sending me 
your supplement on meatpacking. I 
definitely feel that workers need to es- 
tablish a line of communication not 
only in meatpacking, but in all indus- 
tries. I do think P-9 has exposed the In- 
ternational UFCW for what it is, along 
with the NLRB and the entire court 
system. Because of the will of workers 
in meatpacking to take on the Hormel’s, 
Cudahy’s, IBP’s and Morrells along 
with' Oscar Mayer, the UFCW is in 
complete disruption and is losing its 
ability to keep packinghouse workers in 
line for the barons of food processing. 
The international bureaucrats are so 
busy covering up their lies, they can no 
longer engage in creative productivity. 
That is why we as workers must com- 
municate so we can educate each other 
to lead the struggle to maintain a life- 
style we deserve. News & Letters is an 
avenue we need, to open up this line of 
communication. Keep up the great 
work. ■? 

Packinghouse worker 
Nebraska 

Ed. note: For a copy of our meat- 
packing supplement, send $1.00 to N&L. 

V;/-' ■ V *v '* *•: :V 

From the recent developments you 
can see that the Korea situation is very 
exciting. There are many groupings of 
farmers, students, workers which are 
getting together to assist each other. In 
Korea, a lot of times you can’t distin- 
guish workers from students. Students 
who were expelled from the universities 
got factory jobs. Their goal was to be in 
the factory, and to help organize the 
strikes. Another development are the 
small education groups, both for study 
and to develop strategies on how to 
confront the martial law. Small groups 
of workers organize in this way, with 
churches supplying rooms. The students 
try to agitate through literature. The 


government has declared these groups 
illegal. 

Organizer, 

Korean Labor Association 
* * * 

N&L is enlightening on the struggles 
of workers in other parts of the globe. 
The articles on automation are timely 
in explaining the meaning and concrete 
manifestation of how it affects workers. 
What strikes me most about N&L is its 
stand for “new human relations, what 
Marx first called a new Humanism.” 

New reader 
Philippines 

* * * 

I first received the Memorial issue of 
N&L (July 25, 1987) to Raya Dunayev- 
skaya from a Latino worker on my line. 
It’s funny, because I didn’t think he 
was very political. But he came up to 
me and said, “you see this paper — this 
woman was a remarkable person. You 
have to read about it.” I’ve been going 
through the issue since and reading 
about her ideas. 

Oscar Mayer worker 
Chicago 


SUPPORT 

BRIAN 

WILLSON 


We are writing to involve you in a 
support effort on behalf of Brian Will- 
son and the Nuremberg Actions initiat- 
ed at Concord. Brian lost two legs and 
suffered severe head injuries when he 
was run down on Sept. 1. In the weeks 
that have elapsed, he has been fitted 
with artificial limbs and moved to the 
rehabilitation section of John Muir 
Hospital. Daily demonstrations and ar- 
rests continue at the Concord site, and 
the Navy has been forced to dispatch 
under military escort all further train 
and truck shipments to the contras. 

Brian’s medical expenses are project- 
ed to exceed $150,000. He has no pri- 
vate insurance, and has refused services 
from the Veterans Administration. The 
public’s help is badly needed to ease 
the burden on his family, and we hope 
you will aid in this effort. Contributions 
can be made payable to “The Brian 
Willson Fund,” c/o Larson and Wein- 
berg, Attorneys at Law, 523 Octavia St., 
San Francisco, CA 94102. 

Dave Cline 

Vietnam Veterans Against the War 
PO Box 74, Brooklyn NY 11215 
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The defeat of Bork 


by John Alan 

Last November, Black voters went to the polls, and 
proved themselves to be the pivotal force in defeating 
Reagan’s plan to keep control of the Senate by electing 
a Southern bloc of conservative Republican Senators. 
Reagan lost every crucial Senatorial election because of 
the Black vote. This column noted, at that time, that 
the overwhelming support that Blacks gave to Demo- 
cratic candidates, none of whom were overtly liberal, 
was in fact an anti-Reagan vote. It is now the mass 
power of Southern Black anti-Reaganism that is the 
major factor in disciplining those Southern Democratic 
Senators who would ordinarily vote for Robert Bork. 

The rejection of Bork by the Senate is now at the 
center of the political storm between Reagan and 
Congress. But in truth the opposition between them 
is in no way fundamental. The defeat of Bork lies in 
the hands of anti-Bork mobilization nationwide. 

That there is no unbridgeable conflict between Reag- 
an and the Democrat-controlled Senate is seen in how 
Democrats are now eager to point out that they have 
“unhesitatingly” voted for conservatives, such as Sandra 
O’Connor and Anthony Scalia. Conservative Democrats 
like Robert C. Byrd, majority leader in the Senate, and 
liberal Senators like Christopher J. Dodd have stated 
publicly that, although they’re anti-Bork. they would 
vote for a Reagan conservative nominee. The flaw in 
Bork, they say, is not his conservatism, but that he is 
an “extremist” out of the “mainstream.” 

In this paradoxical concept — the placing of “true” 
conservatives in opposition to “extremist” conserva- 
tives — the Senators have manufactured a neat formula 
by which they can support the conservatism of Reagan 
by opposing Bork. They’re acting as if Bork’s legal ide- 
ology is not in the “mainstream” of Reagan’s six and a 
half years of continuing attacks upon the civil, human 
and economic gains that the masses of Blacks, women 
and labor have fought for over the last four decades. A 
good deal of Reagan’s success in undermining these 
gains is due to the political retrogression of the Demo- 
crats and their fear of Reagan’s popularity. 

The invectives being hurled back and forth like mis- 
siles between the Senate and the White House around 
the Bork issue are not a serious, direct confrontation 
with the racism, sexism, poverty and the militarized 
economy into which Reagan has plunged this country. 

And, neither Congress nor the Supreme Court has 
been the crucial pathways toward Black freedom. 

Howard Beach: NY on trial 

New York, N.Y. — The trial of four young white 
racists for the murder of Michael Griffith, one of three 
Black men beaten by a white mob in Howard Beach 
last December, has begun. The trial itself tells worlds 
about the racism permeating this city. 

The testimony of a surprise witness cracked the foun- 
dation of defense attorney Stephen Murphy. The wit- 
ness, a white woman, told how she saw one of the 
Blacks, Cedric Sandiford, fleeing the mob, asking for 
help. She drove her car around the neighborhood unsuc- 
cessfully looking to find and carry him to safety. 

Murphy later insulted the other surviving victim, Ti- 
mothy Grimes, implying that he deserved a beating be- 
cause of his “true character.” The white defendants 
laughed at Grimes as he sat on the witness stand. Mur- 
phy earlier had tried to use the jury selection rules to 
pack the jury with whites. 

But all watching this trial can see that American 
justice is a system that is really unjust. In a New 
York Newsday story a friend of Griffith, Jerry Mc- 
Cullough, is quoted: 'Til tell you that if they don’t 
bring in murder convictions then there is gonna be 
a war in this city.” Another friend said that Griffith 
"grew up in 'do or die Bed Stuy.’ He lived through 
the crack and poverty and the violence and the dis- 
crimination and he fought to get a job and got one 
and he was doing fine and then where did he die? 
He died in a white middle-class neighborhood.” 

But Howard Beach is only the tip of the iceberg. Po- 
lice reports show a doubling of the number of racist at- 
tacks in New York. In September, three Black and two 
Hispanic youths were chased out of Carrol Gardens by 
10 whites, and a young Black worker was struck in the 
head with a baseball bat by someone in a white gang in 
Ozone Park. Two Black men escaped a pipe-wielding 
mob on Staten Island in June, and KKK flyers have 
turned up on parked cars in Queens. 

One hundred and fifty demonstrators marched 
through the Canarsie section of Brooklyn Sept. 20 in 
outrage over the beating of three Black teenagers 
there by 20 whites. Most of the demonstrators live in 
the integrated neighborhood and most were teenag- 
ers. 

One told me he knew many of the whites jeering 
across the police lines at the marchers and had been 
jumped by the same gang that sparked the demon- 
stration. Everyone I spoke with had a story to tell 
about unreported racist assaults: “They just don’t like 
Black folks doing well enough to move here,” said one 
Black woman. 

Clearly, what the statistics on racist attacks do not 
show is the passion of Blacks to uproot this capitalist, 
racist USA. One friend of Michael Griffith, echoing Jer- 
ry McCullough, said, “Going to be a war if they walk,” 
in reference to the whites on trial for Michael Griffith’s 
murder. Whether they “walk” or not, this racist New 
York City remains on trial. 

— Jim Mills 


These arms of the capitalist state have only recogniz- 
ed Black freedom after Black masses have started on 
the road toward self-emancipation. In short, we 
should not forget that the Court’s doctrine of "sepa- 
rate but equal” lasted until the Civil Rights Move- 
ment "declared” it "unconstitutional.” 

Long before Robert Bork’s name was widely known, 
Reagan’s Attorney General Edwin Meese was peddling 
Bork’s legal ideology about how the Constitution should 
be interpreted, claiming that for the last 60 years all 
federal judges have deviated from “its intent.” 

The real ground of battle is, and has been, in the con- 
crete struggles of Black Americans to prevent Meese 
from rolling the civil rights clock back to the last centu- 
ry by revising the Voting Rights Act of 1965 to the ex- 
tent that it reduces minority voting strength, to oppose 
the Justice Department’s outrageous charges of absen- 
tee vote fraud against civil rights activists in the South, 
as well as to stop Meese ’s relentless attempts to “jack- 
hammer” affirmative action out of existence. 
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We need a workers’ charter that will say clearly who will 
control the farms.. .the factories, the mines. There must be a 
change of the whole society... Through the shop stewards 
councils people are opposed to the idea that there will be 
two stages toward liberation...It’s a waste of time, a waste 
of energy and a waste of people’s blood. — Moses Mayekiso 

Chicago, III. — “Free Moses Mayekiso! Free ALL 
political prisoners in South Africa!” This was the slogan 
of a spirited picket line organized by News and Letters 
Committees with several other groups in front of the 
South African Consulate here Oct. 15 and attended by 
about 100 people of varying ages, women and men, 
Black, white, Iranian, African, Caribbean. 

Moses Mayekiso, General Secretary of the National 
Union of Metalworkers and chairman of the Alexan- 
dra Action Committee, has — along with four others — 
been charged with high treason by the. apartheid Bo- 
tha regime. If convicted by the racist, fascist Rand 
Supreme Court, they will face the death penalty and 
could be executed by the end of the year. 

It was almost exactly ten years ago that Steve Biko, 
founder of the Black Consciousness Movement, was 
murdered while he was in South African police custody. 
That state’s continuing eagerness today to kill those 
who articulate the deepest revolutionary vision is what 
makes it so urgent to come to Mayekiso’s aid now. That 
the publicity is sorely needed is confirmed by the fail- 
ure of any of the major local media to cover it, save the 
Black daily, the Chicago Defender. 

The rally ended with talks on Mayekiso’s situation 
and on meetings to plan future protests on his behalf. 
Immediate action is required, before his life is taken. 

— Franklin Dmitryev 
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Trial of the lonely hours 

for Raya Dunayevskaya 
Sing my songs 
Raya 

I thoughts I scream 
And sing your dirge 
To the rhythm of the “halam” 

You could have waited 

And see the flying birds 

Heading to Washington in pain 

The trial of the lonely hours 

The angels to beckon you 

Might go on lingering towards your footsteps 

In hours of might, power of history 

Iraq standing still 

Washington at defence 

The loud laughters of Iran 

Anger your pen 

To repeat the old stories 

Raya 

At counting hours 
The youths of ages 
Mounting your fronts 
But shall see you 
In their thoughts, 

In their comrades’ eyes 

And in their arms 

From Moscow, Washington awakes 

To the drum beats of your thoughts 

And in you, l can see 

The pains of freedom and justice 

Ba-Karang from Hoped Ku, #3 The Gambia 
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South Africa: 

Growth of labor movement 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I^et us look at some very sen- 
sitive labor issues in South Africa. While we expect the 
growth of the labor movement, there is at the same 
time a high level of government repression, of leader 
control, of regional-political influences on the . labor 
movement from neighboring states and the so-called 
homelands: all these affect the trade union movement in 
South Africa. 

Look at the recent National Union of Mineworkers 
strike, a very significant strike that attracted a lot of in- 
ternational attention; it could have shown a direction 
not only to people inside the country but to the whole 
world. There was, however, a great failure to address 
regional problems, especially the problems of the mi- 
grant workers. 

During the 1982 miners’ strike we had faced the 
similar issue with the migrant workers, specifically 
miners from I^esotho. When migrant workers go on 
strike and return home, it is not easy for them to get 
visas to return back to work later. In the recent 
strike, many of the Lesotho workers did not support 
the walk-out. 

Another issue is the rise of strong leaders in the un- 
ion federations, COSATU and NACTU, who are moving 
towards various political-organizational alliances, and 
stifling the independent development of the unions. In 
the trade union movement there are two major poles of ■ 
political belief: there is a strong Black Consciousness '! 
wing and a strong wing that adheres to the African Na- j 
tional Coingress and its “Freedom Charter.” 

In the formation of the union federations in 1985-86, 
the major issue was that all small unions come together . 
and form one big union. Now, the leaders are taking ■' 
sides on political alliances without the general consent 
of the workers. But it is worker control that is key. 

The union movement in South Africa is just begin- 
ning. Its members are those who are allowed by the law 
to enter the industrialized working areas. The greater 
majority of people are in Bantustans and are not repre- 
sented. These are the issues we face that will determine 
where the movement is going. 

Are workers having a say in the final decisions? 
Several unions, like MAWU and NAAWU, have 
passed resolutions that both state their commitment 
to building socialism, and at the same time claim 
that the Freedom Charter is a good foundation for a 
working-class program. But if you read the Freedom 
Charter, you’ll see there is a problem of defining 
these concepts. There is a disregard of the workers’ 
role as those who will make the final decisions. 

Is that due to haste, uncertainty, or fear of coming to 
an abrupt end by government repression? There are 
those like Moses Mayekiso who strongly advocate work- 
ers’ control. He is a strong leader, a worker who under- 
stands the trade unions, unlike a lot of the petty bour- 
geois trade union leaders who are driving the movement 
in their own direction. These are the problems we need 
to look into. '■ 

i ; —Duke Moore, 

Former member of AZAPO, 
Presently, League Secretariat of BCM in the U.S. 

Steve Biko Memorial 

New York, N.Y. — There were two large meetings 
here on the tenth anniversary of Steve Biko’s murder I 
by the South African government, one in Brooklyn and 
one in Harlem. The highlights of both were talks by 
Saths Cooper of the Black Consciousness Movement. 
He discussed the trade union and youth movements, 
saying that unity in the South African struggle must be 
principled, for land and for total change. ' ^ 

He got his biggest hand at the Harlem meeting 
when he said that to only eliminate apartheid would 
leave South Africans no better off than American 
Blacks. "Blackness is a state of mind that sees itself 
in positive action,” he said; "we don’t want just to 
change white rulers for Black, like in Zaire and Ken- 
ya.” He was particularly critical of Russia and its 
followers for trying to limit the struggle to "one 
man, one vote” within the present system. 

Most of the American speakers did hot discuss or 
share Biko’s ideas about the need for “Blacks to rise 
and attain the envisaged self,” and for a movement 
which doe* hot “accept the dilemma of capitalism ver- 
sus communism.” In Harlem, Maoist speakers only 
urged the audience to join a party and to support Black 
nationalism. They did not mention a concept of Frantz 
Fanon’s which Biko lived for, that “national conscious- 
ness, which is not nationalism, is the only thing that 
will give us an international dimension.” 

In contrast to the sloganeering of these speakers, 
many lively discussions ensued in the lobby. A group of 
young Jamaican students were present who had come 
not only to commemorate Biko, but to use the occasion 
to look for literature on philosophy of Black liberation. 
They wanted to work out how revolution in their coun- 
try could avoid falling into the trap of Africa’s neo-colo- 
nialism, or Haiti’s post-Duvalier reality. 

— Marxist-Humanists 
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Review: Paul Buhle buries Marx’s American roots 


Marxism in the United States, From 1870 to the 
Present Day, Remapping the History of the Ameri- 
can Left, by Paul Buhle (Verso , 1987). 

With a title so comprehensive, chosen by the editor of 
Radical America and head of the “Oral History of the 
American Left” at Tamiment Library, New York, one is 
led to expect that the book will present both a serious 
historical analysis and a perspective out of the present 
crisis in thought that permeates the Left. Unfortunately 
it does neither of these things. 

The book’s tone is set in the preface, where the con- 
clusion is first put forth that Marxism in the U.S. is a 
story of defeat and tragedy, of “betrayals and disillu- 
sionment.” One can’t help thinking that it is a very 
“personal” view — a sort of “unhappy consciousness” — 
the New York intellectual estranged from the mass 
movement, from the worker. “The chief error of Marx- 
ism, beginning with Marx” says Buhle, who does not 
view Marxism as a theory of liberation, “has been the 
economistic limitation of a class model to the immedi- 
ate means of production.” It is this sort of truncated 
version of Marxism that characterizes the book. 

MARX AND THE U.S. CIVIL WAR 

It seems clear that Buhle wants to bury Marx, and 
thinks he can do it with a little juggling of dates. Why 
does he begin the book in 1870? Or according to the 
first chapter, 1865? It is conveniently at the end of the 
Civil War in the U.S., leaving out what Marx did and 
wrote about the Civil War — including the restructuring 
of Capital, the impact of the Civil War on the birth of 
the First International, the struggle for the eight-hour 
day, and so on. 1 It’s an attack on the American roots of 
Marxism: Buhle wants to exorcise Marx’s organic rela- 
tionship to America, portraying Marxism as a “foreign 
import,” and Marx as a “very European intellectual.” 

Buhle’s pre-occupation is with America’s “peculiar 
circumstances” that Marx “could scarely appreciate.” 
(57) “Socialism’s future rested in something more com- 
plex, and something deeper in the American grain.” 
That “something” is not the centrality of the Black di- 
mension to the “American grain” but the need to “come 
to grips with the pervasive religious and cultural val- 
ues.” (58) And though he speaks of the relationship be- 
tween the Women’s Rights Movement and the Aboli- 
tionists, he fails to connect it to the Underground Rail- 
road, the actual activities of Black slaves fighting for 
their freedom. 2 

Marx, himself, did not want to separate the Black 
struggle for freedom from the actual military aspect 
of the Civil War, writing, "a single Negro regiment 
would have a remarkable effect on Southern 

1 See Raya Dunayevakaya's Marxism and Freedom, Chapter V, “The 
Impact of the Civil War in the United States on the Structure of Capi- 
tal.” 

1 See Women’s liberation and the Dialectics of Liberation, by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, Chapter 3, “On the Abolitionists and their Relation 
to the Black Dimension.” 


nerves...” Buhle ignores this, and when he does 
quote Marx on "Labor cannot emancipate itself in 
the white skin where in the black it is branded,” he 
wants to cut Marx down to size by writing: "But he 
could not at a distance comprehend the problems 
posed by racism at all levels of the society, and the 
complexity of a solution particularly for the labor 
movement.” (63) 1 

In Chapter 4, “Leninism in America,” the impact of 
the Russian Revolution on America is reduced to “the 
supreme faith in the revolutionary leadership of a new 
state in the making,” and within the space of a page he 
skips from 1920 to 1930, without a word on the Stalinist 
counter-revolution. t 

POST- WORLD WAR U WORKERS 

When he does get into the post-World War II age 
Buhle speaks of the “mundane consciousness of the U.S. 
working class,” dominated by the “consumer society.” 
The American worker, to Buhle, is backward and not 
only has no independent thoughts but can do little 
without leaders. 

Because Buhle cannot recognize a revolutionary sub- 
ject that can transform society, history is “a meta-his- 
torical process which has taken place behind the backs 
of the left.” “We” according to Buhle “have all been 
made fools of in the ruses of history.” 

3 Here is more of the quote from Capital, which Buhle leaves out, 
which shows what a serious perspective Marx was putting forward: “In 
the United States of North America, every independent movement of 
the workers was paralyzed so long as slavery disfigured a part of the re- 
public. Labour cannot emancipate itself in the white skin where in the 
black it is branded. But out of the death of slavery a new life at once 
arose. The first fruit of the Civil War was the agitation for the eight 
hour day...” 



Brian Willson, maimed by a munitions train at 
A protest demonstration September I, re- 
turned to a rally at the Concord, California 
Naval Weapons Station. 


Buhle’s total hostility towards Marx, and disrespect 
for the American proletariat, are expressions of the fact 
that Buhle is the quintessential intellectual suffering 
outside of history — history, which Marx viewed not 
merely as past, but history in the making. 

— Fred T. Shelley 

Persian Gulf attack 

(continued from page 1) 

an institutionalization of his global counter-revolu- 
tion, which we pointed to as part of a "changed 
world” in Spring 1986 with his attack on Libya’s 
Gulf of Sidra, (see April 1 1986 N&L.) The latest step 
in that drive to institutionalize his global counter-revo- 
lution is seen in Reagan’s blatant disregard of the War 
Powers Act. At first, the administration said the Act did 
not apply to the situation of the Persian Gulf; then, it 
announced that even if it did apply, the President 
would not adhere to it. The Boland amendment (which 
restricted aid to the contras from 1984-85) is clearly not 
the only law Reagan has been out to circumvent! The 
difference is that while he tried to get around the Bo- 
land amendment by creating a clandestine state-within- 
a-state in the basement of the White House, he now 
feels emboldened to refuse to adhere to the law openly. 

In this he is helped by the Democrats in Congress 
too. They have refused to force him to invoke the War 
Powers Act, settling instead for a “compromise” reso- 
lution that will give Reagan a free hand in the Gulf for 
months. Whatever their respective position on the War 
Powers Act, the Democracts have shown full affinity 
with Reagan’s actions, as reflected in the Senate vote in 
favor of the Oct 19 attack on Iran, which passed 92-1. 

Reagan would no doubt prefer his target for a war to 
be Nicaragua, but for the moment obstacles have come 
into his way. He therefore has singled out the Persian 
Gulf as his sphere of action, as if he can both harness 
Khomeini and signal to Russia that the Gulf is his lake. 
None of this will achieve anything except to intensify 
the perilousness of the whole global situation. 

Reagan’s adventures in the Persian Gulf must be 
stopped, and stopped now. That begins by recognizing 
the seriousness of the present situation, not allowing the 
movement to be lulled into placing the events there on 
the back burner. Nor can we let the fact that Khomein- 
i’s reactionary Islamic theocratic regime is one of full 
counter-revolution, impede the necessity for an opposi- 
tion to Reaganism that is uniquivocal. Marxist-Human- 
ists have analyzed and opposed Khomeini’s effort to 
usurp and dismember the Iranian Revolution since 1979, 
but at no time was that separate from opposition to 
U.S. imperialism and solidarity with the indigenous 
forces of youth, women, workers and national minorities 
struggling for freedom. 

The time not alone to act, but to think, is now. It is a 
challenge demanded of us by today’s changed world. 


South Africa: new repression, new trade union struggles 


(continued from page 1) 

increased the momentum of the state’s drive toward un- 
limited totalitarianism. 

Internally, this has taken the form of strengthening 
the state apparatus with the National Security Manage- 
ment ' Service, a military bureaucracy which now con- 
trols all branches of the government, much of private 
enterprise, and determines all foreign, as well as domes- 
tic policy. To keep this development out of the public 
forum, Botha has even postponed the 1989 elections. 

This tenth anniversary of the state-murder of Steve 
Biko and the banning of the Black Consciousness organ- 
izations that he led, also marks a new point of trans- 
ition in COSATU’s (Congress of South African Trade 
Unions) and NACTU’s (National Council of Trade Un- 
. ions) emergence into the political vacuum left by the 
fascist repression of the UDF (United Democratic 
Front) and the Black Consciousness Movement, this 
past year. So solid is the democratic foundation laid by 
Mayekiso and others in the Black trade union move- 
ment in effectively placing control of the union struc- 
tures in the hands of rank-and-file workers that Mayek- 
iso has said, ‘When the power remains with the work- 
ers on the shop floor, there is no head to cut off.” 

Although the well-organized trade union movement is 
not a political party or front that can be decapitated, 
because the capitalist system is dependent on a stable 
labor force, the militarized state machine did not hesi- 
tate to brutally attack striking mineworkers, including 
the state-sponsored terrorist bombing of COSATU of-, 
fices in downtown Johannesburg, earlier this year. 

A CONTINUOUS STRIKE WAVE 

Despite Botha’s overriding efforts to prevent the 
trade unions from becoming politicized, his neo-fascist 
crackdown has only hastened that development. This 
year we have seen major sectors of the Black working 
class in one continuous strike wave. The SATS (South 
African Transport Services) railway workers’ strike, 
which coincided with a nationwide strike of retail work- 
ers in the Commercial Catering and Allied Workers Un- 
ion of South Africa (CCAWUSA), was followed by post- 
al and telecommunication workers’ strikes, followed in 
August and September by the largest mineworkers’ 
strike in South African history. 

Two weeks before the National Union of Mineworkers 
(NUM) went out on general strike, its parent federation 
COSATU, held its second annual, congress, marking, in 


its 18 months of existence, a growth in membership 
from 450,000 to nearly one million. At the congress, 
COSATU president Elijah Barayi set the workers’ con- 
gress in the context of the current political struggle: 

“This Congress is taking place at a time when the con- 
flict between the forces trying to maintain the system and 
the forces of social progress is hotter than ever; when mas- 
ses of our people are in a state of near permanent up- 
surge. ...Our history and experience has shown us that the 
working class cannot be independent from sectors of the 
democratic movement which have occupied and trans- 
formed schools, universities, and the streets of our 
townships into trenches of struggle. We have seen in 
the last few years how the streets, factories, schools 
and universities have become laboratories of new forms 
and methods of struggle. To us, the emergence of alter- 
native structures on the political horizon shows a new 
qualitative leap forward in the struggle for the transfer 
of power to the democratic majority.” 

It was at this congress in July that COSATU adopted 
the ANC (African National Congress) Freedom Charter 
as its minimum program for a democratic South Africa. 
However, at the founding congress of the National Un- 
ion of Metalworkers of South Africa, held in May, 
which united the seven major Black metal and allied 
workers’ unions and elected Moses Mayekiso its general 
secretary despite his imprisonment, the workers also re- 
solved, in adopting the Freedom Charter, to create a 
‘Workers’ Charter’ to go beyond its limitations. 

Community organizations like the Alexandra Ac- 
tion Committee have been marked by the democratic 
structures that militants such as Mayekiso and rank- 
and-file workers had developed in their trade unions. 
That is why Mayekiso’s Metal and Allied Workers 
Union (MAWU) was so concerned about the silencing 
of political debate in the movement that at its last 
congress, before entering NUMSA, it passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: "The working class must have 
open and free debate on all issues, all ideas and all 
policies.. ..We must build a tradition of democracy 
and free debate for the future. Sectarianism can sup- 
press free debate and can be a stumbling block in 
our efforts to build democratic socialism.” 

The debate over the relationship of political to eco- 
nomic issues and tendencies is not only a question be- 
fore workers in South Africa. The month-long mine- 
workers’ strike in Namibia, which ran: concurrently with 
the NUM strike in South Africa, has shown the ad-. 


vanced political nature of the trade union movement in 
that South African-occupied land as well. * 

The arrest of union leaders and SWAP 0 (South West 
Africa People’s Organization) leader Hendrik Witbooi, 
grandson of the Herero chief who led the struggle 
against German imperialism in the decade before World 
War 1 and the Russian Revolution, brings to mind Rosa 
Luxemburg’s graphic description of the Herero war: 
“...in 1904 came the glorious Herero war. The Hereros 
are a Negro people who for centuries have clung to 
their native soil, and made it fertile with their sweat. 
Their ‘crime’ lay in this: that they would not spinelessly 
surrender themselves to the rapacious robber barons of 
industry, to white slave owners; that they defended 
their homeland against foreign invaders.” 

THE NATIONAL QUESTION 

Unfortunately — and this is what is central to the cur- 
rent debates taking place within the struggle in South 
Africa today — in Luxemburg’s view such national libera- 
tion movements were either “utopian” or a stage of 
“bourgeois nationalism.” Proletarian struggles and na- 
tional self-determination were opposites which could 
not, in her view, be reconciled. Nor did she grasp that 
such seeming opposites could develop into the type of 
relationship articulated by Ben UlengS, general secre- 
tary of the Mineworkers Union of Namibia during this 
year’s strike: “We believe the workers’ movement can 
only function as part and parcel of the national libera- 
tion struggle.” 

It is, as Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in her critique of 
Ixixemburg’s diversion from Marx’s concept of the “Na- 
tional Question,” “a question of dialectics, of the metho- 
dology in approaching opposites. Any question of dialec- 
tic methodology and the relationship of that to the dia- 
lectics of liberation... had been judged ‘abstract’ by 
Luxemburg. As she searched for new theory to answer 
new ‘facts,’ dialectics of liberation entirely passed her 
by. Unfortunately, so did the new forces of revolution 
in the national struggle against imperialism.” 

What Dunayevskaya has posed goes beyond the ques- 
tion of economic and political demands, to the philo- 
sophic method that is indispensable to making them 
inseparable. This is the question confronting workers in 
this new political stage within the Black trade union 
movement in South Africa. A philosophy of revolution 
will assure that they will answer it. 
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Malta: The island and its politics 


Valletta, Malta — The population of the Maltese 
Islands is somewhere around 329,000. Malta’s history is 
full of invasion and occupations by larger countries: the 
Carthaginians, Romans, Byzantines, Arabs, Normans, 
Angevins, Swabians, Aragonese, Castillians, then after 
the Order of St. John, the French, and, finally, the Brit- 
ish. On September 21, 1964, Malta became “independ- 
ent” within the Commonwealth. 

During the 1960s, Malta was ruled bv the Nationalist. 
Party, a Christian Democrat organization, which is pres- 
ently in power since May 9, 1987. The Nationalist Party 
then did bring about a certain degree of industrializa- 
tion and economic development but, as can be expected, 
did nothing to improve the standard of living of the 
steadily increasing Maltese proletariat. By 1970-71, the 
resentment of the Maltese working class was beginning 
to manifest itself in strikes and stoppages, notably at 
the Dockyards, which were then central to the econo- 
my. 

In the 1971 elections, the Maltese threw out the Na- 
tionalist Party from the government and instead elected 
the Malta labour Party. There was no doubt that the 
election of a Labour government engendered high hopes 
of a fundamental change in the balance of class forces 
amongst a substantial section of the Maltese working 
class. The slogan “Marxism is the road for Labour” 
which was scrawled on the entrance to Valletta — the ar- 
chipelago’s capital — symbolized these aspirations. 

LABOUR TINKERS, SYSTEM STANDS 

Yet, it was clear from the very start that Labour’s 
leadership had other plans in mind. True, they did car- 
ry out some significant reforms during their first legisla- 
ture: nationalizations of banks, broadcasting, supply of 
energy were carried out; the role of the state in the 
economy was increased through the formation of para- 
statal corporations like AirMalta, Sea Malta, TeleMalta, 
EneMalta, etc.; new social services were introduced and 
most existing ones improved; civil marriage was intro- 
duced and homosexuality and adultery ceased to be 
criminal offences; N.A.T.O. was thrown out and an 
agreement negotiated with Britain for the withdrawal of 
troops by March 31, 1979, — now Malta’s National Day. 

Significant though these reforms were, they 
amounted to little more than tinkering with the sys- 
tem; that is, there was a complete failure to take 
measures to destroy the capitalist system. Further- 
more, the government, in attempting to speed up in- 
dustrialization, relied heavily on import controls, 
thereby seeking to propagate an artificial conflict of 
interest between Maltese and "foreign” workers 
when the workers’ interest is one and the same in all 
countries: to destroy capitalism. , 

Moreover, labour encouraged a number of multina- 
tional companies to invest in Malta and brought pres- 
sure to bear on its trade union equivalent, the General 
Workers’ Union, not to insist too much on wage increas- 
es and improved working conditions as these would dis- 
courage investments. These reactionary policies were 
further intensified in the subsequent legislatures. 

FROM REFORMS TO COUNTER-REFORMS 

During the second and third legislatures, the Labour 
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Salvadorans win return 

On Oct. 10, 4,500 Salvadorans from the refugee camp 
of Mesa Grande, Honduras, began their long-awaited re- 
turn to the towns and villages of their birth. Their cara- 
van included 150 buses full of people and 50 trucks of 
belongings (generally consisting of two to four laundry 
baskets per family). Accompanying them were 11 mem- 
bers of the U.S. religious community, concerned for the 
refugees’ safety. 

Days before, supported in part by the recent Arias 
peace plan, a large number of refugees had met with 
delegates of Duarte’s government and of ACNUR (a 
United Nations program for refugees) to demand a safe 
return home. Duarte’s delegates proposed that the refu- 
gees resettle in specifically designated towns under gov- 
ernment military control, rather than return to their 
own villages. The refugees refused this proposal and 
were offered another: return to then preferred locations 
after entering El Salvador one small group at a time 
rather than en masse. The refugees again refused. 

The representatives of Duarte announced that no 
further negotiations would take place, and ACNUR 
decided not to offer transportation. When the report 
was taken to a meeting of the rest of the refugees, 
the entire hall raised an outcry, and one woman 
stood up and yelled out that if they had to they 
would go by foot to the border and wait to be let in. 
Finally, Duarte’s government acceded to the de- 
mands of the 4,500 determined refugees. 

On May 14, 1980, after a massacre at the Sumpul 
River which left three Salvadoran villages burned and 
bombed and hundreds dead, the first refugees made 
their way across the border to “safety” in the heavily 
guarded camp of Mesa Grande. Children have been 
born and raised in this miserable landscape, crowded 
with corrugated shacks. Seven thousand refugees still 
remain at Mesa Grande, hoping and waiting for good 
news from their comrades. 

Many of those returning are prepared to help each 
other rebuild homes destroyed by the army. Among 
them are many courageous women whose husbands, 
children and other relatives are among the 65,000 Salva- 
dorans murdered or “disappeared” by the Salvadoran 
military in the past seven years. 

— Mexican revolutionary in Los Angeles 


leadership passed from reforms to counter-reforms. 
Shortly after Labour was re-elected, industrial action by 
workers was ruthlessly suppressed through vindictive 
suspensions, lockouts and transfers in 1977, a witch-hunt 
launched against, dissident left-wingers in the party and 
bringing the General Workers’ Union more firmly under 
the control of the Malta Labour Party. Labour paid the 
price for these reactionary measures in the 1981 elec- 
tions, where it lost the majority of votes although a 
loophole in the electoral system permitted it to obtain a 
majority of seats. The Constitution was amended in the 
beginning of 1987 and the possibility of such a result re- 
peating itself has been provided for. 

Throughout these last five years. Labour has conti- 
nued on its merry drift rightwards: imposing a wage 
freeze on workers, banning new collective agree- 
ments, introducing streaming (tracking) at nearly 
every level of education, refusing to discuss a private 
member’s bill on the introduction of the equal rights 
amendment into the Maltese Constitution, engaging 



Malta, an island in the Mediterranean Sea. 


in organized thuggery against opponents, etc. Given 
all this, the Nationalist Party’s victory at the polls on 
May 9, 1987 was a foregone conclusion even if it was 
a very narrow victory. The Nationalist Party was 
clearly able to exploit all the deficiencies of the Lab- 
our Party whilst demagogically claiming to represent 
the interests of the working class. 

Plainly, therefore, the May 9 elections may well rep- 
resent a watershed in Maltese politics. The Labour Par- 
ty faces internal dissensions which may well lead to a 
disillusioned minority within its ranks embracing Marx- 
ist — or what they think to be Marxist principles. This 
year and the years to come may well hold some sur- 
prise in store for us. — Maltese correspondents 

Immigrants organize 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I came to this country about 
ten years ago from Mexico. I worked in the garment in- 
dustry here for many years, and was involved in a 
strike that lasted nine months, I became involved in the 
TLGWU and found people who shared the same ideas 
that I had, especially on the need to organize undocu- 
mented workers, although this is very difficult. 

One of the things that has changed the situation is 
the new immigration law. Working conditions in the 
garment industry were bad before the new law went 
into effect, and the situation is getting even worse now. 
Several months ago, before the new law, some workers 
came to the union and told us their story; they had not 
been paid for four weeks! 

Now the new law aims to create even more divi- 
sions and exploitation of the undocumented workers. 
The current strike at Ideal Textile is very important. 
The workers went on strike before the new law went 
into effect, but even though most don’t qualify under 
the amnesty law, that hasn’t stopped them from 
fighting and organizing. * 

We have formed immigration committees in the un- 
ion, and we conduct training with the workers about 
what to do in case of INS raids. And we’ve seen greater 
participation from the union members. We feel we need 
to address these problems outside of everyday shop 
problems; then union members identify themselves more 
and more with the union. 

We are trying to establish ties with other trade un- 
ions from other parts of the world, especially Mexico. 
We are sponsoring a tour of the women from the 
19th of September garment union from Mexico City. 
(See July 1986 N&L) We have been inspired by what 
they have accomplished through their own self-or- 
ganization, the workers themselves. Those unions are 
the kind of union that will support us, and they need 
our support. 

That organizing is the kind of approach we need here 
in the U.S. This is the approach that unions had here 
initially, but unfortunately things go a different way as 
time goes by. We want to have this exchange of experi- 
ences with them so our members here have a different 
perspective of what a union is, that it means their own 
thoughts and their own participation. 

We also met with a representative from the Coca- 
Cola workers in Guatemala. Three of their leaders have 
been murdered in their union struggle. We need to see 
these different struggles so we don’t lose sight of the 
importance and need for what we do. I’m here to learn 
and to share with others. 

. — Antonio Qrea, ILGWU organizer 
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Chile in poverty, revolt 

On the eve of the Sept. 16 general strike in Chile, 
called by the National Workers Command and very suc- 
cessful, I spoke to my uncle by phone. What he told me 
left even me, who knows the misery in Chile under Pi- 
nochet, wondering, “How do they live?” 

The minimum wage is 12,000 pesos, or sixty U.S. 
dollars, a month. The strike was demanding 20,000. 
The PEM and POJ public make- work programs pay 
3,000 pesos, or $15 a month, for single people, 5,000 
pesos for married. Meat to make the national dish, 
cazuela, is 480 pesos a kilo, (2.2 lbs) bread 100 to 150 
pesos a kilo, soup bones 300 a kilo. 

The low wages among the marginal neighborhoods is 
one reason for the great increase in delinquency and 
prostitution among youth. There are also drugs, but not 
as we know them. The youth have no money to buy 
drugs. They sniff the neoprene glue the shoemakers use. 
It makes them forget or accept for awhile. 

You have to pay 500 pesos to get your identifica- 
tion card. If you don’t have it, and don’t have it 
marked that you voted, you’ll be labelled anti-junta. 
You go to look for a job, that’s the first thing they 
ask you for. If you didn’t vote, you won’t be hired, 
and you may even be arrested. 

My uncle was saying he really doesn’t know where 
this will all end. At one and the same time there is 
such a great desperation and such a great silence among 
the people. Not many more days can pass before some- 
thing has to give. There is nothing left that the people 
couldn’t be disgusted with. 

— Chilean exile. New York 

Protest Philippine murder 

New York, N.Y. — Filipinos and Americans picket- 
ed the Philippine consulate Sept. 23, the first time since 
the revolution of February 1986, to express then sorrow 
and outrage at the murder of Leandro Alejandro, head 
of Bayan, a coalition of cause-oriented groups who was 
gunned down in broad daylight in the streets' of Manila. 

The sponsoring Alliance for Philippine Concerns 
said he was killed "because he called for protests 
against increasing military incursion in government; 
killed because he called for stricter control over the 
military; killed because he called for an end to 
American military aid.” 

A few days earlier, at a conference on “Filipino Wom- 
en and the Militarization of U.S. Foreign Policy,” Viole- 
ta Marasigan of the National Council of Churches in 
the Philippines described the recent coup attempt, the 
oil price increase which caused strikes all over the coun- 
try, and the atmosphere of fear facing activists. 

“We expected the government after the revolution to 
be revolutionary,” she said. Instead, there is no econom- 
ic recovery in sight and human rights violations have 
increased. She spoke of the rise of right-wing vigilantes 
and the rape and sexual abuse of women by the mili- 
tary, along with killing and burning, as part of the 
counter-insurgency campaign sponsored by the U.S. 

She described the enormous sex industry main- 
tained for the U.S. military bases, through which 
AIDS has been introduced in the Philippines. Prosti- 
tutes wer# not told they had AIDS until a Navy doc- 
tor, defying orders, broke the story. Now they are 
demanding the U.S. pay their medical expenses. 

A militant women’s movement is protesting these 
atrocities and the U.S. militarization of their country. 
Gabriela, a coalition of 100 women’s groups, Is organiz- 
ing the urban poor, workers, and in the churches. Mara- 
sigan said, “The forces that oppress us at home are in- 
ternational, and to be feminist,, one must also be an in- 
ternationalist.” — -Anne Jaclard 

Letter from Manila 

Metro Manila, The Philippine'S— The major 

recipients of our services are workers. Our library, with 
its extension service, the bookmobile and our Databank, 
serve as a resource center of materials for trade union 
education work as well as for ventilation of issues and 
organizing work; 

To give you an example, we recently held a bookmo- 
bile at a cluster of big factories. We were able to ar- 
range a coordination on the following: 1. Display of rele- 
vant materials on women’s issues, trade unionism, etc. 
2. Circulation of at least 20 books among union mem- 
bers to be coordinated by the union’s education offices. 
We value education work among workers because as a 
Sector they can assume a constructive role in society. 

With regard to what’s happening in our country after 
the revolution. First and foremost it must be clarified 
that the February 1986 revolution was actually an anti- 
fascist uprising, backed by rightist-military turned anti- 
Marcos (Enrile-Ramos). 

To have rid the Philippine government of a fascist 
was our victory. However, and months later, the re- 
alization of our people’s nationalist and democratic 
aspirations remained to be asserted by the people 
themselves because of doubts over the consistency 
and persistence of present government officials to 
pursue the demands or some decisive changes in 
government and in society as a whole. For instance, 
the question of land reform and genuine nationalist in- 
dustrialization geared to alleviate the people from pov- 
erty; the question of economic dependency on foreign 
capital at the expense of nationalist industrialization. 

Thus the revolution continues, part of which, I be- 
lieve, is stretching what could be asserted in the parlia- 
ment of the streets and in Congress; at the same time 
testing the limits of the liberals in government as to 
how far they would uphold and realize the demands of 
the people. . — -Librarian 
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Youth 


U.S. students view youth revolt Chicago school strike rally 
in South Africa, South Korea 


by Sheila Fuller 

The continuous revolts of South African and South 
Korean, youth have captured the hearts and minds of 
many youth in the U.S. They are making us ask: how 
can we have a youth movement of that intensity and 
continuity in the U.S.? How can we solidarize with 
them by helping to uproot Reaganism’s backing of the 
counter-revolutions of Botha and Chun Doo Hwan? 
What can we learn from the revolutionary experiences 
of these youth? This month I have been talking with 
several student activists in Chicago about these ques- 
tions, and would like to share these discussions. 

One young anti-war activist from Northern Illinois 
University (NIU) told me: "There are a lot of debates 
about whether students can change things. But when 
you see that all over the world, youth have so much 
power, you see that just because you are young and 
a student, doesn’t mean you are insignificant.” 

When I asked him what he thought of Raya Duna- 
yevskaya’s description of South Korean youth as “a new 
kind of radical. ..looking philosophically for a revolution 
that would overthrow not only their military dictator- 
ship but would clear the ground for a new society that 
differed both from North Korea and from South Ko- 
rea— totally different from either East or West,” he re- 
sponded: “The day I read about how some South Kore- 
an youth are discussing the book Philosophy and Rev- 
olution was the day I had started reading Philosophy 
and Revolution.. I feel a lot like them too. I am begin- 
ning to realize how complex our problem is in challeng- 
ing the powers that be.” 

STUDENT-WORKER RELATIONS 

He was excited by the way some South Korean stu- 
dents have established actual relations with workers, by 
going to the factories and participating in workers’ 
strikes. “This summer I worked in a cannery in Alaska 
and met many workers who were a lot more progressive 
and open-ihinded than the students at universities are. 
Students have to start thinking along the lines of sup- 
porting workers especially on their own campuses. 

"At NIU, we have been attempting to have a rela- 
tionship with the food service and janitorial workers 
and when the university was selling out our food 
service to outside non-union vendors, the union and 
our John Lennon Society got together and stopped 
them.. What Fd like to see is if American and South 
Korean youth could exchange letters and newspapers 
and have an actual correspondence so that we can 
help each other.” : 

When I asked; several student activists why they 
thought our student anti-apartheid movement in the 
U.S. had quieted down over the past year, they all 
thought one reason has been the U.S. media’s toeing 
the line on Botha’s censorship, not allowing the U.S. 
public to see or hear of the continuous revolt in South 
Africa. But one 19-year-old NIU student, who had 
helped invite a representative of the South African 
Domestic Workers Union to speak on this campus last 
year, told me: “In the schools that divested, we thought 
our solidarity work was done, instead of continuing our 
work. It is the racism in the U.S. that is tied with it. 
You can’t scream about South Africa when you are 

High school activists speak 

Editor’s Note: Below we print excerpts from a presenta- 
tion by two LaGuardia i High School students, members of 
SOS Racism, at a New York News and Letters Committee 
meeting. 

New York, N.Y. — Ever since I’ve been involved in 
politics I’ve been noticing that our high school is a 
mini-version of our society. The administration of the 
school tries to segregate us, to push us down. Even 
those in elitist honors classes get the feeling you can’t 
have your own opinions... 

Our school is supposed to be artistic, and they tell us 
we’re supposed to think freely. Then when we think 
freely they get very upset. They’ve gotten down to a 
science making people think they’re thinking for them- 
selves, when they’re just going along with exactly what 
they’re supposed to be doing. More and more kids all 
over are breaking out of this. 

The government, the adult world and our school 
administration portray adolescence as a freakazoid 
stage you go through. Suddenly you’re all screwed 
up and have so much energy you have to get out. If 
you have a problem they say, Don’t worry honey, it’s 
just a stage. Then they tell us, you’re kids and you 
can’t vote, you can’t drink and you can’t drive, so 
therefore you can’t speak out. 

There’s the classic image of the rebel teenager, and I 
think it has to do with the fact that the government, to 
a certain extent, realizes how much power students 
have. We’re the, future and they’re scared of that. 

When you go to a movie about teenagers, you see 
kids drinking, having sex and talking about how much 
money they’re going to make. It’s diminished youth to 
such a low, contemptible form that they’re not worth 
listening to, supposedly. 

But I’ve felt a lot more students have moved me, in 
their speeches, in the way they talk, with their passion, 
than a lot of adults who have learned to curb their feel- 
ings more. That’s one reason why youth are really 
something to look at, because they haven’t been curbed 
by the society they live in. Their feelings are more 
naive, maybe— or more pure. 
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practicing forms of racism here.” 

FREEDOM AND EDUCATION 

What the students I spoke with were most interested 
in discussing was an article by a South African thinker- 
activist, Jongilizwe, published in the December 1986 is- 
sue of News & Letters, and specifically his critique of 
the South African youth’s slogan: “Freedom Now, Edu- 
cation Later,” which he thought “prevents the alterna- 
tive of education for liberation from happening.” 

One young woman human rights activist told me: 
"Jongilizwe is raising the question of what happens 
after the revolution. And that is the most important 
question. He says that Marxism is Humanist. That in 
developing a philosophy lies the answer to what hap- 
pens after the revolution.” 

A Black student from NIU, however, thought that the 
South African students’ slogan is not a negation of edu- 
cation but a very profound statement. “Look at schools 
in Chicago and all over the U.S. and how education is 
used to distort one’s knowledge of freedom.” 

Many American youth are concerned about and excit- 
ed by the youth movements in South Africa and South 
Korea, and want to relate these movements’ search for 
new human relations to the need for a youth freedom 
movement right here in the U.S. I would like to invite 
other young readers of News & Letters to send us your 
thoughts on this discussion. 

U. of Chile: Rector out! 





Univ. of Chile students demand rector’s ouster. 


During a continuing series of student/faculty protests 
and campus takeovers in Santiago, Chile, opposing the 
appointment of Jose Luis Federici as rector of the Uni- 
versity of Chile, police have attacked demonstrators 
with tern gas and water cannon, and shot student Maria 
Paz Santibanez in the head, leaving her partially para- 
lyzed. 

Federici, who as hatchet man for Gen. Pinochet pre- 
sided over the firings of thousands of workers at the na- 
tional railroad and coal companies in the 1970s, has al- 
ready fired four deans and 36 tenured professors active 
in faculty opposition to the Pinochet dictatorship. Stu- 
dents have been holding clandestine meetings to discuss 
the creation of an alternative to the university’s govern- 
ing structure, 


Editor’s note: On Oct. 2, some 800 students, as well as 
parents and teachers, rallied in downtown Chicago around 
the issue* of the strike by teachers and other school employ- 
ees. Later that month the strike was settled. Below we print 
some of the comments of high school students at the rally. 

Chicago, III. — Over 430,000 kids are out of school 
and this is the first time anyone has ever asked us what 
we think about the school strike. We are not getting an 
education. Frankly, we aren’t getting one in school ei- 
ther. But being out of school is like living in the Twi- 
light Zone. No one cares about whether we are learning 
anything. It is like we don’t exist. 

The school strike Ls messing up the lives of the stu- 
dents. It Ls especially hurting the seniors who have to 
take SAT and ACT exams, which are scheduled for Oc- 
tober. Deadline for college applications Ls also coming 
up. If you are not in school you won’t make it. 

We have already lost one week of Christmas Vaca- 
tion. The whole Spring Break is lost, and they are talk- 
ing of a week into summer. There is also talk of adding 
an extra hour each day. All of this is only to make up 
the time lost so far. 

I want to know why there is no money for our ed- 
ucation. There is money for the school board to pay 
administrators $50,000 to $60,000 a year, but in our 
school there isn’t even money to pay for club activi- 
ties, like band. And another thing, why are we the 
only school district that is out of school? The sub- 
urbs are in school. I think it is because our district is 
mostly Black. But no one ever talks about that as 
the reason. . 

What about Governor Thompson? If this was, an elec- 
tion year, he would be here instead of in Europe on va- 
cation. What really gets us mad is that he took his 
daughter, whose school is also on strike, with him to 
Europe. Thompson and Mayor Washington are all poli- 
ticians. You have to blame them both. 

Some of us are hurting both in home and school. My 
mother is a teacher and she hasn’t brought home a pay- 
check since June. 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev vYYV 

Fifty Israeli men and women aged 17 and 18 informed 
the government in October that they would refuse to 
serve in Israel’s “army of occupation and oppression” in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip. Meanwhile, that same 
army temporarily closed down two Palestinian universi- 
ties because of large student protests over the killing of 
four Palestinians in what the army called a shootout. 

Black students at Harvard protested the scant pun- 
ishment meted out by the university to two football 
players who, using the name “Negro hit squad,” har- 
assed a Black student. One was put on probation but al- 
lowed to play for the team, prompting two students to 
write, “The message to black students is that their safe- 
ty is of lesser importance than the politics of football.” 

Student, faculty and community protests in Septem- 
ber and October forced the University of Rochester in » 
New York to reverse a May 22 decision ending its sev- 
en-year moratorium on investments in South Africa- 
linked companies. Not satisfied with a divestment dead- 
line of June 1988, protesters promised to maintain their 

campus shantytown until divestment is complete. 

* * * 

Jacek Czaputowicz, a Polish dissident imprisoned in 
1986 for supporting draft resisters, put would-be U.S. 
president George Bush to the test and found him want- 
ing. Invited to dine with Bush at the U.S. Embassy in 
Warsaw, Czaputowicz was disinvited when the embassy 
found out he was going to protest the imprisonment of 
U.S. draft resister Gillam Kerley. 


Fight education cuts, tuition hike! 


DeKalb, III. — To protest the $53 million cut in the 
state higher education budget and a tuition increase of 
$150, about 200 Northern Illinois University (NIU) stu- 
dents blocked Highway 38 on Oct. 21. 

This action was part of a statewide protest on 15 
campuses and at the Illinois General Assembly, involv- 
ing thousands of student associations. Seven hundred 
students, faculty, staff members: and administrators 
gathered at the state capital to rally and lobby for high- 
er education funding. The crowd at Illinois State Uni- 
versity was estimated to be as large as 1,000. 

The action at NIU, however, was the only reported 
case of mass civil disobedience. The day’s events be- 
gan with a rally organized by the Student Committee 
for Political Action. The tone of the rally became 
radicalized as student speakers repeatedly stressed 
the effects of the budget cuts on minorities and the 
working class. 

Speakers from both the organization of Latin Ameri- 
can students, and El Movimiento Estudiante Chicano de 
Aztlan (MECHA) bitterly denounced Governor Thomp- 
son and President Reagan. They said the budget cut 
would have a bad effect on the Latin American and 
Chicano communities. 

Student Association Welfare advisor Julie Stege said, 
“Women today take their right to vote for granted, but 
condemn the use of direct action to gain their rights. 
This is a contradiction.” 


John Lennon Society activist Jim Fabris told the 
crowd they were involved in a freedom struggle be- 
cause it is impossible to have freedom without edu- 
cation, or education without freedom. He said this 
struggle began when slaves illegally taught each oth- 
er to read. "Obstructing people from getting an edu- 
cation is a far worse crime than obstructing traffic 
on any highway,” Fabris said. 

Rally organizer Todd Kuzma told the protestors, 
‘The single most effective tool students on this campus 
have had is student action and civil disobedience. The 
day before the police had threatened to arrest Kuzma 
for “conspiracy,” if students blocked the road. 

The final speech was drowned out by the crowd 
chanting, “March, March!” The whole group marched 
down a campus street to the highway. They filled up an 
intersection stopping traffic. 

A red Buick which refused to detour drove 
through the crowd forcing several protestors to jump 
out of the way. Freshman Art Zempke was hit and 
slightly injured. Later Zempke said, "Instead of hit- 
ting the brake, the driver hit the gas. I rolled over 
the hood and onto the sidewalk.” 

Police ordered the protestors to disperse. Students sat 
down in the roadway for seven minutes before they con- 
tinued marching. The crowd continued marching 
through campus buildings and ended with a meeting in 
the bursar’s office. — Student activist 
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Will Reagan succeed in sabotaging 
the Central American peace plan? 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

“America’s purpose is to foster true constitutional 
government and free elections, and to this end strong 
moral support will be given to established governments 
against revolutions.” The above words were those of a 
U.S. president toward Nicaragua. The year was 1912, 
not 1987. President Taft’s honeyed words were carried 
by the U.S. Marines as their “justification” for invading 
Nicaragua in 1912. They occupied that country until 
1933, even then merely turning power over to the U.S.- 
created Somoza dynasty. Genuine national liberation 
came only with the Sandinista revolution of 1979. 

Such are the facts of history which even Reagan can- 
not reverse. More than 40,000 human beings have been 
killed since 1981 in Reagan’s contra war against the rev- 
olutionary government of Nicaragua. Most are civilians 
massacred by the contras or blown up by land mines. 
Yet Reagan and the whole U.S. political establishment, 
including the media, dare to speak of these U.S.-created 
murderers as freedom fighters. 

Bourgeois Latin American leaders are in a bind: 
their own masses press them to do something to 
show solidarity as Reagan bleeds Nicaragua, while at 
the same time Reagan threatens to undermine or 
topple them if they aid Nicaragua. For years Mexi- 
co’s Contadora peace plan was a compromise reject- 
ed by Reagan but accepted by Nicaragua. 


This year another Central American peace plan was 
unveiled by President Oscar Arias of Costa Rica. It calls 
for all governments where there are armed struggles — 
not only Nicaragua, but also the U.S.-backed rulers of 
Guatemala and El Salvador — to grant amnesty to their 
opponents and to democratize. All governments must 
cease allowing military aid to insurgents from their soil, 
including Honduras, where the contras are based. 

Reagan has sometimes openly, sometimes covertly, 
opposed this immensely popular peace plan all along. It 
is popular both in Central America and in the U.S., plus 
Arias has just won the Nobel Peace Prize. Yet Reagan 
does seem to have succeeded in pressuring Arias to cre- 
ate new conditions which are unacceptable to Nicara- 
gua, such as negotiations with the contra leaders — 
something they can never agree to since the contra ter- 
rorists represent Washington, not any significant consti- 
tuency in Nicaragua. 

At the same time, startling new developments are 
taking place in Central America. In Nicaragua, Misk- 
ito Indian insurgents who had sided with the contras 
are now reaching agreements with the Sandinistas. 
In El Salvador, 4,500 peasant refugees who had fled 


to Honduras to avoid military massacres have now 
forced the U.S.-backed Duarte government to allow 
them to return peacefully to an area dominated by 
leftist guerrillas. (See article p. 10.) Even in Guate- 
mala, the timid civilian leader Cerezo risked the an- 
ger of the military, that land’s true rulers, to hold 
one day of negotiations with leftist guerrillas. The 
fighting has gone on ever since the CIA helped the 
military overthrow the last Guatemalan civilian gov- 
ernment in 1954. 

Reagan wants to make sure, however, that none of 
this means any genuine revolutions or even social re- 
form measures in Central America. As Raya Dunayev- 
skaya wrote in her last column on Central America 
(N&L, 4/10/87): “Ronald Reagan’s attitude to Central 
America and the Caribbean, as if it were his lake and 
talking as if democracy ruled those lands, is much like 
Gorbachev’s shadow-boxing in Afghanistan when he 
talks of having the Russian troops withdraw and a ‘plu- 
ralistic’ regime be installed in Afghanistan. These two- 
of-a-kind nuclear superpowers have actually only one 
thing in mind, and that is each other’s race for world 
nuclear supremacy.” 


Moroccans in France 

On Oct. 1, a one-day nationwide coal 
strike against mine closings and layoffs 
took place. But on Oct. 2, Moroccan im- 
migrant miners blocked the entrances 
to two mines. As the last hired (since 
1975), the Moroccan workers will be the 
first fired when these two mines close 
at the end of 1987. Ten days later, the 
Moroccans were still on strike, but had 
gained little support from their French 
colleagues. “I don’t want to be treated 
like a plastic bottle that you throw 
away after drinking the water,” said one 
striker. 

Many of the Moroccans have lived a 
decade in France, have French-speaking 
children and their families there, and 
wish to remain. But with unemploy- 
ment in the mining regions at 15%, they 
have little chance to find work. For this 
reason their protest strike remained sol- 
id, 100% effective among the Moroccans 
at the two mines. Yet some production 
continued as French workers crossed 
their lines. The deepest and most op- 
pressed layer of the working class, these 
miners have surprised the country by 
their determination to fight the layoffs 
which violate promises made to all the 
workers of lifetime employment. 

Burkina Faso coup 

In response to the bloody overthrow 
of Thomas Sankara, who along with 12 
aides was murdered on Oct. 15, thou- 
sands of people gathered at the un- 
marked grave site. Soon flowers and 
crosses covered the grave. Hundreds of 
students shouted “assassins” and “ban- 
iits” when soldiers tried to bar the 
public from the cemetery. Primary and 
secondary schools were closed when 
students threw stones at representatives 
of the new government, headed by 
Blaise Compapord. Opposition to the 
new government is present in the mili- 
tary as well as among civilians. 

New Fiji coup 

“I am not a racist,” whined ethnic Fi- 
jian Col. Sitveni Rabuka, leader of a re- 
cent military coup. But a few days lat- 
er, on Oct. 7, Rabuka scrapped the is- 
land nation’s bourgeois democratic 
constitution in favor of a racist system 
where ethnic Fijians (47% of the popu- 
lation) would automatically control the 
government despite the presence of a 
huge Fijian Indian community (49% of 
the population). 

That Indian community had backed 
Left-oriented ethnic Fijian Timoci Ba- 
vadra, whose multi-racial coalition won 
the May 1987 election easily, on a plat- 
form of social reform as well as opposi- 
tion to French and U.S. nuclear pres- 
ence in the South Pacific. Rabuka 
staged his first coup in May, toppling 
Bavadra, gaining popular support by 
fanning the flames of anti-Indian rac- 
ism. By September a rotten compromise 
negotiated by Britain would have limit- 
ed Indians to one third of the parlia- 
mentary representatives. 

But even this was too much for Ra- 
buka and the gangsterish anti-Indian 
Taukei movement which supports him. 


Having increased the size of the army 
from 2,500 to 6,000 men, with many 
Taukei among the new recruits, Rabuka 
staged another coup. While the U.S. 
and Britain issued mild protests, French 
imperialism, which has plenty of prob- 
lems of its own in its nearby colony 
New Caledonia, sent ships to Fiji for a 
joint naval exercise, openly welcoming a 
new ally for imperialist domination of 
the region. Timoci Bavadra, the legiti- 
mately elected leader who had tried to 
break down racism, is under arrest. 

British trade unions 

The British Trade Union Congress 
held at the beginning of September was 
clamorous, the central issue being 
whether the unions should endorse a 
policy of “no-strike” clauses in their 
contracts or not. The “no-strikers,” led 
by the electrical union — a union that 
for two years has accepted no-strike 
clauses because the Japanese electronic 
companies that invest in England 
threatened to leave the country if they 
did not — maintained that socialism, 
with its ideals of class struggle and 
working class solidarity, was dead and 
that the only way the unions can gain 
new members is through a policy of in- 
dustrial peace which guarantees gradual 
wage increases in conformity to the in- 
flation and seniority rights. 

According to these union leaders, the 
modern worker is only interested in 
consuming more and not at all in af- 
firming themselves through protest on 
the job or with strikes. At the same 
time, the unions are offering their mem- 
bers credit cards, loans from financial 
companies owned by unions and the 
creation of co-operatives that would 
give union members discount coupons. 
What’s more, some unions have begun 
buying entire popular housing units 


which were constructed by the govern- 
ment as cheap housing for the poor and 
now are being sold as part of the gov- 
ernment’s policy of privatization. Union 
members can buy apartments, borrow- 
ing at low interest rates. If this is the 
way the union movement is going, the 
unions might as well close shop and set 
themselves up as private clubs for privi- 
leged members. 

The no-strikers won, while the leader 
of the miners’ union walked out saying, 
“W e’re going on strike.” 

— Margaret Ellingham 

India in Sri Lanka 

As Indian troops closed in on Jaffna, 
the main Tamil city, the stark reality of 
India as new oppressor set in. The Lib- 
eration Tigers, the main Tamil guerrilla 
group, were engaged in all-out war With 
the Indians, who had sought to control 
the nature of the autonomy granted to 
the Tamil areas by the June 1987 trea- 
ty between the Indian government and 
the racist Sinhalese-dominated Sri Lan- 
kan government. 

While atrocities have occurred on all 
sides in this war — with the victims in- 
nocent Tamil or Sinhalese Sri Lankan 
citizens — the key question underlying 
the fighting is simple- Are or are not 
the Tamil areas of Sri Lanka to gain in- 
dependence or at least genuine autono- 
my from the Sinhalese government of 
Sri Lanka, which has murderously per- 
secuted them for decades? At first it 
appeared to some that autonomy could 
emerge under Indian tutelage. 

But that was illusory. The class na- 
ture of India as a sub-imperialist power 
in South Asia is revealed to the world 
by the concrete human toll of Tamil ci- 
vilians in Jaffna. What effect will this 
have upon the already shaky rule of In- 


dia’s Rajiv Gandhi, mired at home by a 
war with Sikh separatists and mass dis- 
content fueled by financial corruption 
scandals? 

Unrest in Tibet 

On Oct. 1, China’s national day, more 
than 2,000 Tibetans fought with securi- 
ty forces in the chief city of Lhasa in a 
bloody confrontation that left six dem- 
onstrators and 19 police dead, according 
to official figures. This was the largest 
of a series of demonstrations which 
prompted the central government to 
move army reinforcements into Lhasa. 

Because the demonstrations followed 
the appearance before the U.S. Con- 
gress of the Dalai Lama, the self-exiled 
leader of Tibetan Buddhism, Chinese 
leaders were quick to blame him— -and 
there’s no doubt that marches of lamas 
from their monasteries began the pro- 
tests. But just one week before, authori- 
ties had held their own demonstration, 
publicly trying Tibetan dissidents and 
executing one of them, indicating they 
were determined to stifle ongoing un- 
rest. ■/ 

In the years since China suppressed 
armed resistance in Tibet in 1959, Tibet 
has been autonomous in name only. At 
various times China has packed Tibet’s 
officialdom with officials from the cen- 
tral government or, as now, moved so 
many ethnic Chinese into jobs in Lhasa 
itself that Tibetans there have become 
a minority with a higher unemployment 
rate. ■ /. ; 

China’s claim to sovereignty over Ti- 
bet is well-recognized by the bourgeois 
Big Powers because it is based on domi- 
nation by old Imperial China. But Chi- 
na has never measured the Tibet ques- 
tion against a Marxist standard, self-de- 
termination as Marx and Lenin in their 
day looked at Ireland and Poland. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist- Humanists that stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in the 
U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or China. 
We stand for the development of new human relations, 
what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — activities 
which signaled a new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Letters was created so 
that the voices of revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a philosophy of lib- 
eration. We have organized ourselves into a committee 
form of organization rather than any elitist party “to 
lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya ( 1910-87), founder of the body of 
ideas of Marxist- Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 
National Editorial Board and National Chairwoman of 
the Committees from its founding to 1987. Charles Den- 
by (1907-83), a Black production worker, author of In- 
dignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, became 
editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s 
works Marxism and Freedom. ..from 1776 until Today; 
Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution spell 


out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism inter- 
nationally, as American Civilization on Trial concre- 
tizes it on the American scene and shows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works chal- 
lenge post- Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya left 
us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted 
in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its original 
form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-creation of 
that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Humanism.” 
The development of the Marxist-Humanism of Duna- 
yevskaya is recorded in the documents on microfilm and 
open to all under- the title The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half Century of its 
World Development, on deposit at the Wayne State 
University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in De- 
troit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing and 
concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In opposing 
this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative society, we 
participate in all class and freedom struggles, nationally 
and internationally. As our Constitution states: “It is 
our aim. ..to promote the firmest unity among workers, 
Blacks and other minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the ruling bureauc- 
racy of both capital and labor.” We do not separate 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Commit- 
tees. 
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Bureaucrats, 
scabs and 
strikers 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 



The truth of what the AFL-CIO bureaucracy repre- 
sents today was shown very clearly at its convention in 
October, down in Bal Harbor, Florida, where the bu- 
reaucrats like to go to sunbathe. 

What made the headlines was that the AFL-CIO 
leadership welcomed Jackie Presser and the Teamsters 
Union back into the bureaucratic fold they call the 
“House of Labor.” The Teamsters were kicked out, 30 
j years ago, for being corrupt. The AFL-CIO wants the 
Teamsteys back now, because that means 1.6 million 
more members paying dues. Even with these new mem- 
bers, it means only about 14 million workers in organ- 
ized labor — down from 18 million just a few years ago! 

The Teamsters are still corrupt, but to me, all the 
labor bureaucrats are corrupt parasites living like 
kings off the sweat and misery of the rank-and-file 
workers. Teamsters President Jackie Presser earned 
| $588,000 this year, United Food and Commercial 

Workers Union President William Wynn earned 
$200,000 in 1986, the same year he ordered meat- 
packing workers to scab against the striking P-9 
workers at the Hormel plant in Austin, Minn. 

Some of those striking Hormel workers were there at 
Bal Harbor, to confront the bureaucrats. Where Jackie 
Presser got embraced, Jim Guyette, president of striking 
Local P-9, got punched in the face. To me, that' just 
about says it all, right there. 

I UNION DUES— LIKE PAYING TAXES 

The labor bureaucracy has become a bad word to 
workers over the last 30 years. I was talking to a young 
worker I know, John, who recently moved to Texas 
which is a “right-to-work” state. John left California be- 
cause he was totally disgusted with the job he had. Not 
only did management at the plant make life hell but 
the union leadership was working together with mange- 
ment, agaifist the workers. 

John told me that he hates the right-to-work law like 
sin. This law gives him the right to belong to the union 
i (continued on page 3) 


Block World 


Black Chicago 
in the Reagan 



The Black community has paid heavily for the “social 
agenda” of the Reagan years. There can be no doubt of 
that: Black unemployment three times that of white; ci- 
vil rights in every area; from voting to the death penal- 
ty, eroded; education and housing in deep crisis, to 
name only a few. And from the cumulative effect of 
i ; j these facts social scientists have derived the concept of 
j i a Black “underclass.” Because of the scope and intensi- 
ty that the problem assumes here in Chicago, it has oft- 
en been considered a “laboratory” for the sociological 
study of the Black community, and for the articulation 
of social policy. 

An all-day conference held at the University of Illi- 
nois at Chicago (UIC) on Nov. 16, entitled “UIC and 
the Black Community: Developing an Agenda for the 
1990s and Beyond,” was the latest in a series of confer- 
ences convened in Chicago this past year to discuss var- 
ious aspects of the social crisis besetting the Black com- 
munity. Sponsored by UIC, the conference held work- 
shops on economics, health, the community, the family, 
education, and was attended by some 200 academic and 
administrative participants. 

'NEW CONCEPTS AND METHODS’ 



However, as I listened at the end of the day to the 
list of recommendations reported from each workshop 
session, including the one in which I spoke on the Black 
community, the issues confronting the Black community 
as defined by the intellectuals and administrators — most 
of whom were Black — and the problems as I have heard 
them defined by residents and activists in the Black 
community over the last year seemed quite remote from 
each other. 

Not surprisingly, it was two of the very few 
community activists attending the conference who 
expressed the relationship between Black thought 
and reality. One West Side activist said, "The divi- 
sion of working class, underclass and now this 
(continued on page 9) 


Reagan’s Central American wars 
persist despite Arias peace plan 



Sandinista soldiers defending their country in the 
Matagalpa mountains. 


by Eugene Walker 

The “public relations war” waged over the Arias 
peace plan between the Sandinista government headed 
by Daniel Ortega and the Reagan administration has 
behind it the very real, flesh and blood war being waged 
against Nicaragua. Some 50,000 Nicaraguans have al- 
ready become direct casualties as Ronald Reagan has 
warred upon a people for seven years through his cre- 
ation, equipping, arming and directing of contra forces, 
as well as direct Central Intelligence Agency actions. 

At stake is the small opening that the Nicaraguan 
revolution created for the Latin American continent 
when it overthrew the U.S.-backed Somoza regime in 
1979. For Central America especially, that revolution 
was a break from the United States' domination that 
has spanned the entire 20th century; a break from the 
virtual peonage in which the oligarchies and the mili- 
tary have held the majority of Central American people 
for decades. Will that revolution in a country of under 
four million be allowed to breathe; to outlast this Reag- 
an administration’s determination to destroy it; to see if 
it can help to contribute to an independent pathway out 
of the ever-increasing militarization and impoverishment 
of Latin America? 

THE NEW OF THE ARIAS PEACE PLAN... 

What is newest about the Arias peace plan is that it 
could come to be at all. The previous attempt to initi- 
ate a peace plan by the Contadora group of Latin 
American nations faced continuous sabotage by the 
Reagan administration. While the governments of Cen- 
tral America — Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua — were working to establish their 
plan, Reagan quickly issued his own “peace” proposal 


Direct from South Africa 

Freedom Journal 


Editor’s note: World attention focused on the brutal mass 
detention of Black Children in South Africa with the con- 
vening of the conference on " Children , Repression, and the 
Law in Apartheid South Africa” in Harare, Zimbabwe at 
the end of September. The following report from the ongoing 
struggle in South Africa revels the revolutionary dimension 
of the young Black detainees that the Botha regime is still 
unable to suppress or censor. 

Johannesburg, South Africa— Warders at the! 
Johannesburg Prison staged a bizarre propaganda “soc- 
cer tournament” for “juvenile detainees” to counter the 
publicity around the Harare conference bn “Children, 
Repression and the Law in South Africa.” The tourna- 
ment was held the day after the conference, and the 
prisons service has confirmed that it was filmed by the 
state-run SA Broadcasting Corporation (SABC). 

The winners of the junior tournament were apparent- 
ly promised seven small bars of chocolate. But it is not 
clear who participated, as detainees approached by pris- 
on staff claim to have staged a boycott. The detainees 
add that the players who eventually took part were un- 
known to them and were “not part of the broad detai- 
nee population at Johannesburg Prison.” Detainees in 
the F-section of the prison, who refused to take part in 
the tournament, allege that they were subsequently 
denied meals and the opportunity to exercise. Baton- 
wielding warders were than called into their section. 

Their claims were made in a letter smuggled out by 
detainees being held under the State of Emergency in 
Johannesburg Prison, also know as “Sun City.” The let- 
ter stated: “We were worried about their motives. We 
felt the sudden interest in juveniles was linked to the 
Harare conference on children in detention. We suspect- 
ed it was linked to some propaganda campaign to 
counter the conference.” The conference they referred 
to presented chilling testimony by fortner detainees of 



U.S. "advisers” in El Salvador where many .arms 
flights to Nicaraguan contras originate. 


with demands impossible to implement. 

Once he could not stop the Arias plan outright, 
Reagan did everything he could to derail it. One day 
he called it "fatally flawed”; another day he said he 
would press for aid to the contras. When these tac- 
tics didn’t work, he attacked each step the Sandinis- 
tas took to implement the plan, and proceeded to call 
for so-called "humanitarian aid” to the contras. 
Then he announced he would request aid for full mil- 
itary funding of the contras in 1988. 

If one needed any reminding of the fact that the 
Reagan administration remains determined to keep the 
contras in business, the newly released report of the 
joint Congressional committee on the Iran /contra scan- 
dal, though it still whitewashes Reagan on direct knowl- 
edge of Iran-contra arms funding, does document some 
of the long sordid history of Reagan’s determination to 
fund the contras from any source he could: Iranian 
arms money, CIA diverted funds, “private donations” 
(continued on page 5) 
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Children used as pawns 



the conditions in South African prisons, and led to 
stinging condemnation of the detention of children. 


While the world was debating the evils of child deten- 
tion, and Pretoria was doing its best to counter the de- 
bate, a frail, 101-year-old-man was sitting in detention. 
Siyabuswa coal merchant, Simon Gotsiwe Mnguni, was 
detained by kwaNdebele police, Aug. 21 according to 
his family along with several other businessmen. The 
Detainees’ Parents Support committee condemned his 
detention, saying: “This is an outrage against humani- 
ty — as bad as the detention of children.” , . 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


Mexican women garment workers speak 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Several hundred people — 
mainly Latino workers, women, men, whole families — 
filled the ILGWU hall on Nov. 7 to welcome two wom- 
en from the 19th of September Garment Workers Union 
in Mexico City. Below are brief excerpts from remarks 
by the two visiting women, at the Nov. 7 gathering, and 
in an interview with News & Letters the day before: 

Octavia Lara: I feel great pride to be among you 
workers here. We need friends; in Mexico our union has 
only survived thanks to the support from students and 
community groups, as well as other workers. 

"In the factory we work under terrible conditions. 
Where I worked before the earthquake, the ventila- 
tion was very poor. Because of the fabric dust, some 
women had constant respiratory problems. The 
plumbing never worked and bathroom accommoda- 
tions were always filthy. Women came down with ex- 
tremely bad infections because of this. 

“The majority of the garment workers are single 
mothers. If they’re married, it means they have to deal 
with one boss at work, and then go home and deal with 
their husband. Sexism and machismo are strong in Mex- 
ico. Even the male comrades in the independent union 
movement — they want to implement democracy on the 
union level, but don’t see the need for greater democra- 
cy in the home.” 

Rafaela Dominguez: “Our union was born out of 
the ruins of the earthquake. Many of our comrades had 
to die under the rubble. The bosses’ attitude that their 
machinery was more important than living human 
beings became perfectly clear. I think I was asleep be- 
fore then — I used to look down on people who organized 
to complain about their working conditions — but after 
Sept. 19 I woke up! The earthquake lit a spark, which 
exploded. 

"We have experienced repression from the factory 
owners, from the government, and from the govern- 



— News & Letters photo 


Octavia Lara, Rafaela Dominguez being introduced 

ment-aligned unions that don’t want to see inde- 
pendent unions like ours survive. We are a union 
that defends the rights of workers. 

“In time I hope that people can come together and 
destroy the international borders that are obstacles to 
our unity. The solidarity of workers across the borders 
means everything. We need to hold hands across the 
borders and destroy the forces that repress us, so we 
can finally live like human beings.” 

At the meeting in Lrfs Angeles, the hall was decorated 
with colorful banners from the union, and photographs 
of their ongoing struggle. One quote from the workers 
movingly summed up the union’s birth: “We hope it 
wasn’t only the ground that shook, but also our mind 
and consciousness, and that the earthquake will force us 
to unite in the struggle for our rights.” 


Impact of ‘technology’ on clerical work 


Changes in telecommunications and microelectronic 
technology have transformed the world of clerical work- 
ers — an occupation that is overwhelmingly female. The 
Panel on Technology and Women’s Employment was 
created by the National Research Council to look at the 
impact of this new technology on the quantity and qual- 
ity of clerical jobs in the United States historically, cur- 
rently and in the future. “Computer Chips and Paper 
Clips: Technology and Women’s Employment” is the 
panel’s report. 

This report contains a wealth of information charting 
women’s participation in the labor force in general, and 
clerical work in particular. It looks at the historical de- 
velopment of technology and its impact on the number 
of women’s jobs such as telephone operators, nurses, 
secretaries, bank tellers, and retail and insurance clerks. 

COMPUTERS’ IMPACT ON JOBS 

We see for example that while the invention of the 
H telephone initially opened up a whole new occupation 
for women as telephone operators, the advent of the 
computer has redefined the job in such a way that 
thousands of operators have been replaced by electronic 
voices, and those who remain are monitored and timed 
by the computer. 

As the report also points out, it is Black and 
Third World women who are the most severly im- 
pacted by technological change. Black women are 
the most recent recruits into the service industry; 
they hold the jobs most frequently automated 
and/or eliminated. 

Despite the wealth of information available in this re- 
port however, it is severely flawed by its viewpoint. 
Even though it explores the adverse effects of technolo- 


gy on women’s jobs, it still argues that for society as a 
whole technology is good in that it brings increased 
productivity, goods, services, and even wages in the long 
run. 

WHAT FUTURE FOR WORKERS? 

All of the report’s recommendations are aimed at cre- 
ating greater worker “flexibility” through education, 
training, retraining, opening up non-traditional jobs for 
women, and greater worker involvement in on-the-job 
decisions. While this sounds good on paper, it isn’t how 
capitalism works. The report never looks to the experi- 
ence of workers in manufacting for a example of the de- 
velopment and impact of automation on workers’ lives. 

We already know that this society has been unwilling 
to confront the effects of automation in industry. There 
has been no increased education or retraining, but there 
has been an increase in the number of the permanently 
unemployed. The gap between skilled and unskilled 
workers is growing as we move toward a two-tiered soci- 
ety. 

The question coal miners raised as they confronted 
the introduction of automation in the early ’50s — “what 
kind of labor should people do?” — is still the question 
that this society must answer. It can’t be answered with 
retraining programs for clerical workers. The panel says 
that technology holds the power to eliminate the discre- 
pancies between men’s and women’s jobs. But it isn’t 
technology that holds that power, it is overselves as hu- 
man beings who have the power to create a new society 
that is based on the concept of becoming more fully de- 
veloped human beings — as men and women. 

— Deborah Morris 


Responses to review of ‘Rosa Luxemburg’ 


I liked so much Michelle Landau’s review of the 
movie, “Rosa Luxemburg.” Landau’s footnote on 
Elzbieta Ettinger’s book on Luxemburg made me 
think of what it means that a book like hers — and 
it is really psychobabel that reduced Luxemburg’s 
passion for revolution and freedom to insecurities — 
can get such a big write-up in the bourgeois press. 
It really shows, I think, that very few want to see 
women — especially women revolutionaries — as 
whole people, thinkers, activists, fighters and lov- 
ers, as people who have chosen to fight for a new 
world. It is that kind of sexism that we are still 
fighting to overcome. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 

• 

Michelle Landau’s review of “Rosa Luxemburg” 
(Oct. N&L) describes how the film captures the 
beauty of Rosa’s life and the tragedy of her era. 
But when I saw it at Barnard College, some of the 
packed audience couldn’t follow the history, and 
they were given horrendously false explanations by 
Elzbieta Ettinger. She claimed the 1905 revolution, 
which transformed the very idea of revolution in 
this century and caused Rosa to write “The Mass 
Strike,” was not made up of workers and was only 
nationalistic in Poland. She called Rosa a “hysteri- 
cal bitch”; and she rudely tried to shut me up 
when I disagreed with her and mentioned Dunay- 
evskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. The 
audience thought she was so bad that they flocked 


to our literature table outside! 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 

• 

I couldn’t say I loved the film, but it did catch 
the relationship of women’s liberation to revolution. 
What made Luxemburg an original character was 
1905, which the film does portray. It does show 
that it was her independent relation to revolution 
that led to the break with Kautsky, etc. The inse- 
parability of women and revolution was a good 
thing in the movie, but I felt that was not followed 
through in the review. 

Urszula Wislanka 
Oakland 

• 

I am afraid I didn’t like the movie as much as 
others did. I am convinced that we flesh out what 
we see in the movie with what we know from Raya 
Dunayevskaya. I think the review does that too, 
but I am glad that Landau left open the question 
of critique. Not only is the Russian Revolution of 
1917 not given its due, but you would never know 
these people considered themselves Marxist. 

What is done beautifully by Von Trotta and the 
actress who plays her is the relationship with the 
women in Luxemburg’s life, including a secretary, 
whom she very naturally invites to join them when 
they are about to sit around to talk. To me, this 
was the greatest thing about the movie. 

Angela Terrano 
■ New York 
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Family planning advocates estimate that the Reagan 
Administration’s policy to end U.S. aid to any program 
that performs, advocates, provides referrals or counsels 
about abortion will cause the death of more than 
200,000 Third World Women in the next year if funds 
are not reinstated. Four million people, mostly women, 
will be denied help from the 134 international programs 
run by Planned Parenthood, who are suing to overturn 
the cutoff to keep women from being forced into dan- 
gerous back-street and self-induced abortions. 


* * * 


With chants such as “Without the participation of wom- 
en there can be no revolution,” more than 1,200 women 
met in Taxco, Mexico, Oct. 19-24, for the fourth and 
largest Latin America and Caribbean Feminist Confer- 
ence. Participants, including peasant women and trade 
unionists from all over Latin America, including Chile, 
Nicaragua and Cuba, as well as pobladoras from shan- 
tytowns, discussed the role of women in struggle for na- 
tional liberation against repression. 

* * * 


More than 200 students, workers and community resi- 
dents rallied in Ann Arbor, MI, Oct. 29, in support of 
University of Michigan maintenance worker and 
AFSCME union steward, Mary Clark. Initiated mostly 
by women, the protest denounced racism at U of M, 
and demanded the firing of two white supervisors for 
trying to drive Clark from her job through racjal and 
sexual harassment. In addition to having her cleaning 
load raised from 24 to 63 rooms, Clark has been sub- 
jected to racist and sexist grafitti and deliberate vandal- 
ism in her work area, where she is the only Black wom- 
an employee. 

* * * 

Mikhail Gorbachev, in his book recently published in 
the U.S., finds in part, that working women are to 
blame for Russia’s social and economic problems. After 
the work day, “women no longer have enough time to 
perform their everyday duties, .at-home — housework, the 
upbringing of children and the creation of a good family 
atmosphere.” This has resulted in bad behavior by 
children and teenagers and problems ip morals, culture 
and production caused by this “weakening of family ties 
and slack attitude to family responsibilities.” 

But Gorbachev reassures his readers that in the 
course of perestroika (restructuring), the Russian people 
are debating at all levels the “question of what we 
should do to make it possible for women to return to 
their purely womanly mission!” His views sound very 
similar to the retrogressive “homilies of the family” so 
prevalent under Reagan. 

Women’s Struggles 
in South Korea 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Women workers and women 
students aire in the front of the movement for change in 
South Korea today. 

In May 1986, the case of In Sook Kwon, who had 
dropped otit of college to work in a factory and organize 
women workers, became an important part of the grow- 
ing movement. She had used a false name because 
“over-quallification” for a job is a crime. (This law was 
introduced to prevent students organizing with factory 
workers). (She was discovered and arrested, and during 
the police interrogation she was raped. This was, and is, 
a common practice, but In Sook Kwon was the first to 
speak out openly about this. 

Before, some women had killed themselves after the 
terrible experience of police interrogation and rape. 
Those interrogators have learned a lot from the Ameri- 
can CIA. They take you to the basement of the police 
station, and strip you naked. They rape the women, and 
say: “Why don’t you get married instead of being a 
Communist?” When In Sook Kwon spoke out, other 
women began to speak out also. 

In the 1970s, it was women workers who started the 
labor movement, staging hunger strikes, sit-ins, and 
demonstrations. Many women workers came from the 
rural areas, from farming households grown poor 
through the government’s export policies. The daughters 
go to work in the factories to support their families. 

Women are employed in textiles and electronics, aver- 
aging 59 hours work in the factory per week, the longest 
wage labor work week in the world. They earn less than 
half the wages paid to men. 

In the strike struggles, women workers have been 
beaten viciously by police and gangs of men. as in the 
strike at Central Data Corporation in 1982 and the 
Wuonpoong Textile Co. that same year, when 100 wom- 
en were hospitalized after thugs broke up the sit-in hun- 
ger strike of 600 women. 

Women students and workers are reading and study- 
ing. When I was in Korea, the women students were 
talking a lot about Rosa Luxemburg. 

Gorky’s book Mother is banned in South Korea. The 
government fears this novel of a mother in the Russian 
Revolution because in the 1930s it was popular among 
Korean women, mothers, organizing against the Japa- 
nese occupation. Today the mothers of the political 
prisoners have formed the Association of Families of the 
Imprisoned. They are some of the fiercest fighters in all 
parts of thy movement. 

— Young Korean Woman 
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Special Holiday Offer 

Two fundamental Marxist-Humanist books 
by Raya Dunayevskaya and Charles Denby 

Both for only $13 — Save $5.45 off regular price 


• Indignant Heart: A Black 

Worker’s Journal by Charles 
Denby. Autobiography of Denby’s 
activities, North and South, in labor 
struggles, the civil rights movement, 
and in the left. Shows his practice 
of revolutionary journalism as editor 
of N&L from 1955 to 1983. 


Raya Dunayevskaya 
and Charles Denby 


Order from News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Room 707 J 

Chicago, IL 60605 j 


Havoc from new immigration 


by John Marcotte 

The new immigration law is causing havoc for Ameri- 
can workers. 1 say American workers, because if you 
live and work in America, I don’t know what else you 
should be called, I don’t care where you came from. We 
all came from somewhere. 

In the Southwest especially, Sept. 1 was a terrible 
day, when the new law went into effect and bosses 
started firing thousands of workers, for fear of getting 
fined by the Immigration and Naturalization Service for 
having undocumented workers. There are reports of 
thousands of workers, and their families, living in cars, 
parks, shelters, begging for food, who’ve lost jobs they 
had held, some of them for a long time, even many 
years. 

WORKERS LEFT STRANDED 

So this has created a labor shortage, the garment 
bosses claim. Many Los Angeles garment shops claim 
they’ve “lost” (fired?) half their workers since Sept. 1, 
and are desperate for workers. Look what happened to 
the apple pickers in Washington State in October. It 
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(continued from page 1) 

and pay dues, or be a scab, getting the same benefits 
but paying no dues. But he said to me: “I have been a 
rank-and-file union man since the first day I went to 
work, but with the way I feel towards the International 
leadership, after my recent experience, I "haven’t made 
up my mind whether or not to join the union. Paying 
union dues seems like paying taxes to the enemy you 
have to get rid of.” 

I know what he is talking about, even though 1 can’t 
imagine myself ever working in a non-union shop. A un- 
ion means the organized workers themselves, together. 
But what has happened is that the leadership has been 
working to pry that togetherness apart. That’s why I’m 
so bitter against them. I know what the labor bureau- 
crats stand for today, and it is not the working class. 
They are with management, with the capitalists. 

NEW WORKER CONSCIOUSNESS 

I recently had the chance to meet with two women 
workers who have been trying to organize the garment 
industry in Mexico. (See story, p. 2.) These two women 
affected me more than anyone I have met in a long 
time. What they described — their jobs and anxieties in 
organizing, dealing with the everyday moments in trying 
to organize a shop — this all flowed right into me, be- 
cause it is what I have suffered and gone through my- 
self. 

What was new to me is how clearly they saw that 
their own fight is against the union bureaucrats as 
well as against management, and that they saw that 
the enemy also comes from right within, the sexism 
of the men. It shows how the Women’s Liberation 
Movement, since the 1950s, has become embedded in 
the consciousness of people. 

The consciousness of workers here in the U.S., as 
workers, is more difficult. Every rank-and-file worker I 
have talked to, except the pork choppers and the han- 
gers-on, has broken with the labor bureaucracy. The In- 
ternational is a dead horse; it just hasn’t been buried 
yet. Workers are thinking through what to do. It is a s 
not-so-easy struggle that is taking place in the con- 
sciousness of each worker. A hell of a struggle lies 
ahead before labor has it all worked out. 


sounds like the Joad family in Steinbeck's The Grapes 
of Wrath, about the Dustbowl and the Depression in 
the 1930s. Here the farmers were afraid of a shortage of 
workers because of the new immigration law — or rather, . 
a shortage of workers with the proper documents. 

So they directed radio advertisements to Mexico 
and Southern California for migrant workers. Thou- 
sands and thousands of workers showed up, so 
many that the farms and state employment agencies 
were turning away maybe 2,000 a day. Thousands of 
workers and their families got stranded with no 
work and no shelter, and no fare home. They filled 
tent cities, cars, and shelters. 

There are actually, according to the United Farm 
Workers Union, many more farm workers in the U.S. 
than there are jobs. But that doesn’t stop greedy specu- 
lators from springing up to fill this perceived “labor 
shortage.” Suddenly there are all these : employment 
agencies that will recruit garment workers from the 
Philippines, Korea, Mexico and other countries, and 
charge 25% of the worker’s annual wage, supposedly to 
the boss. These sharks have been so quick to take ad- 
vantage of the new law’s opening up the infamous H-2A 
“guest worker” provisions. 

FAKE ’LABOR SHORTAGE’ 

Look at the attitude of the newly formed Chinese Ag- 
ricultural Manpower Center, a New York company that 
claims to have a contract with the Chinese government 
to recruit Chinese peasants as temporary farm workers 
for the U.S. “We are not exploiting them,” claims the 
manager. “We are just meeting the needs of the market, 
like importing chemicals or slippers. It happens that the 
need of the market now is for labor.” 

There’s the whole problem in a nutshell. Workers — 
live human beings, creative persons — are not chemicals 
or slippers. Marx correctly saw what is at the heart of 
all our social relations: the worker under capitalism 
being reduced to a commodity among commodities, and 
the worker fighting against that dehumanization every 
day. That’s at the heart of all this craziness, of thou- 
sands of jobs declared to be empty at four dollars an 
hour, while thousands of workers are fired for not hav- 
ing the right papers, and then these agencies contract- 
ing in temporary labor with no rights, while workers 
walk homeless and hungry because they are denied the 
jobs they once had. Unlike chemcials and slippers, 
workers also think; and think about solidarity, and free- 
dom, and revolt. The capitalists have never been able to 
do away with that, 


Overworked-R-Us 

Newark, N .J . — The dream used to be the eight- 
hour day. Now people have to work an 18-hour day. 
They have to hold two service sector jobs. At the Toys- 
R-Us where I work, that’s what people I know have to 
do. They come in off a loading dock type of job and 
work till 1 a.m. and turn around to be back in by 7 a.m. 
at the other job. 

The key word, which I borrow from the assembly 
line, is speed-up. The new managers they’re hiring are 
bent on speed-up. You’re just about treading water to 
keep up with the volume coming in the store for the 
Christmas season. It’s two trucks a day now, soon it’ll 
be three, and we’re running out of room on the store- 
room floor. 

The number of employees jumps now before 
Christmas, from 50 to 150 to 175. The boss doesn’t 
even call you by the right name, which is very little 
to ask. The new manager was sweating us, with dou- 
ble-time work, and he was calling this worker by a 
different name. Yet he got mad at the worker for not 
answering! The worker said enough is enough, and 
as a result ends up unemployed. 

Everyone is saying on the job that the tension is so 
bad you can cut it with a knife. Like one worker said to 
me, she has a feeling of paranoia about being on the 
job. She has to work these hours to keep up the family 
income. She barely sees her children, her husband has a 
totally opposite shift from her. They say the family is 
the backbone of this society, yet this society seems to 
tear apart any illusions of family life. 

Now they even want to pay us to rat. On our pay- 
checks now appears: "We now offer loss prevention 
awards between $200 and $1000 in addition to our si- 
lent witness program,” along with an 800 phone 
number! 

Retail workers already sense their struggle. It would 
take very little to convince retail or service sector em- 
ployees that their life is needing some kind of organiza- 
tion to stand up against the boss. We don’t need college 
professors or union bureaucrats telling us. The question 
is when or if these professors and bureaucrats will see 
we’ve already come to that conclusion, and that it’s a 
question of now. 

Unions have become a bad word, a joke. People I 
know from work who have two jobs, the other one in a 
unionized retail establishment, tell us of the hyprocrisy. 
The union turns a blind eye to anything just to exist, to 
keep the pension plan going. We already know we need 
something. I don’t say it’s a union as they are now. I 
mean a union as in uniting. 

— David Anderson 


The current economic crisis — an exchange 


The News & Letters editorial of November 1987, 
“Stock market crisis rooted in production crisis,” misses 
a crucial point. It ’ is true that the root of the crisis lies 
in the compulsion of capital to replace living workers 
with machines. But a critical ramification of that is the 
long term falling rate of profit. 

The rate of profit decline is the consequence of using 
less labor in capitalist production. That decline not only 
hurts the capitalists, it impoverishes the entire society. 
That plus the fact that the new technologies continue 
to throw people onto the unemployment rolls and into 
minimum wage jobs impoverishes the working class. 
Poverty is not the direct consequence of either the size 
of the debt or the machinations of the stock market as 
the editorial implies. 

Falling rates of profit have also sent capitalists scur- 
rying about ip the market, place in search, of a means to 


enrich themselves and to produce value out of thin air. 
They have created fantastic “commodities” that are not 
commodities — that have neither use value nor value. 
The stock indexes are fictions — smoke and mirrors that 
rob the economy of whatever value there is while cast- 
ing the illusion that it is possible to create wealth with- 
out human beings. ■ _ 

Without enough value to meet the needs of the popu- 
lation, everyone borrows against future value creation, 
to make ends meet. When the realities rear their ugly 
heads, the holders of these worthless financial instru- 
ments get nervous and try to unload; 

It is problematic to attribute poverty to the debt. 
That is what Republicans, Democrats and the New 
York Times all seem to agree on. But the balancing of 
the budget is just one more means of “managing the 
economy” and if it happens it will be working class peo- 
ple who will be forced to bear the burden. . 

— Dave Park 
Chicago 

* * * 

Dave Park has rightly redressed the November edito- 
rial’s failure to explicitly relate the stock market crisis 
to the falling profit rate — both as the first appearance 
of the crisis in capitalist production and as the impetus 
behind the current “competitiveness.” As he notes, how- 
ever, the substitution of machines for workers is the 
root of the crisis, which shows itself, through the fail- 
ing profit rate, even to capitalists. Though other new 
manifestations of crisis are linked to production less im- 
mediately than the profit rate is, they are linked. 

In the midst of a deep, worldwide slump, the econo- 
my is not ‘ manageable.” Taxation and deficit spending 
policies haven’t succeeded for the past 15-20 years. The 
astronomical budget and trade deficits result from the 
inability of the b.S. economy to grow. Tax revenues de- 
cline and more is imported than is produced for the for- 
eign market. 

Moreover, the budget deficit is part and parcel of 
Reagan's "solution” to the “high” unit labor costs of 
the 1970s (themselves the consequence of productivity 
slowing down). As Raya Dunayevskaya noted in the 
1985-86 Marxist-Humanist Draft Perspectives (News & 
Letters, August-September 1985), Reagan’s deficits were 
created in order to slash U.S. workers’ standard of liv- 
ing, dismantle social programs and restore “labor disci- 
pline.” 

Capital will always try to force working people to 
bear the burden of austerity, whether through budget 
cuts and new taxes or through huge interest payments 
on the federal debt, which go right out of paychecks 
and into the pockets of U.S. and foreign capitalists. The 
absolute opposite of all this, and the only true solution, 
is the reorganization of production by and for the work- 
ing people themselves. 

— A. Anielewicz 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


LETTERS 

Revolutions and Philosophies 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s Note: This column has been established by the 
Resident Editorial Board so that the voice of the founder of 
Marxist-Humanism will be heard in every issue of News & 
Letters. “Revolutions and Philosophies” was written fust 
after Raya completed her Marx Centenary Tour in 1983. In 
this letter to her colleagues at News and Letters she pres- 
ented a philosophic retrospective of the new established by 
her “trilogy of revolution ” — Marxism and Freedom, Phil- 
osophy and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution — as 
ground for the work she would begin on the dialectics of or- 
ganization and philosophy. We view study of this work as 
preparation for our national gathering to be held in Janu- 
ary. The full text of the letter is in The Raya Dunayev- 
skaya Collection (microfilm #7819). 

...Let’s begin at the beginning with Marxism and 
Freedom (M&F). Since however this means covering a 
whole age of revolutions — political-economic-intellectu- 
al — that followed the birth of the industrial age, let us 
first ground ourselves in Marx’s discovery of a whole 
new continent of thought and of revolution which Marx 
hoped would put an end to utopianism, sectarianism, 
clique-ism, not to mention the conspiratorial, self-styled, 
organizational leaders who had so little belief in the re- 
ason of the masses that they practiced their elitist con- 
cepts within a small group who alone would know “the 
real plan of revolution.” 

As against such pre-Marxian conceptions of paths to 
social revolution, Marx named his philosophy “a new 
Humanism” and the proletarian revolution, a human 
revolution. 

I. HOW TO EMBARK ON THE PATH OF 
REVOLUTION IN YOUR EPOCH 

The historic, epochal, revolutionary, global concept of 
Marx’s Marxism had, first, however, to engage in the 
battle of ideas not only against the ideologues of the ex- 
isting state Marx aimed to overthrow, but with a great 
variety of tendencies who emerged to claim adherence 
to that philosophy of mass revolution but wished to 
amend its “tactics” and “one-man rule.” The “how” to 
embark on the path of revolution was left, at best to 
the strategy as if that strategy could be worked out ir- 
respective of the philosophy. That this was not just a 
“tactical” question, much less a “collective” versus a 

| Brazil’s contradictions | 

The people who suffered horrible deaths from radia- 
tion contamination in Brazil are now being buried like 
so much nuclear waste in lead and cement encased cof- 
fins. The tragedy began in September, when a Goiania 
scrap dealer broke open an abandoned hospital radioth- 
erapy unit. Over 250 people received dosages of radia- 
tion from deadly cesium 137 in the machine. 

Investigations have brought out reports that only 
12 hospital bed units exist for nuclear accident vic- 
tims. Clean-up crews, dispatched without protective 
clothing, became contaminated themselves. Goiania 
has refocused attention on the problem-ridden Angra 
I nuclear power plant, in operation since 1985 with 
no system for evacuating the nearby town of 100,000 
people. And it has brought out concern over the mili- 
tary’s role in nuclear development, as millions are 
spent on constructing a nuclear submarine and ob- 
taining nuclear weapons technology. 

In “advanced” Third World Brazil, the gulf is widen- 
ing between conditions of life and a science tied to the 
development of capitalism. In the aftermath of the Goi- 
ania events, some critics questioned whether Brazil is 
capable of “handling” nuclear technology, which is 
hardly the point since the Chernobyl and Three Mile 
Island nuclear disasters. The fundamental question is 
what technology is for, and unrest over the nature of 
development has rippled to the edges of Brazil’s capital- 
ist frontiers. 

Two months ago, thousands of workers at the Itaipd 
hydroelectric project, largest in the world, decided to 
strike for an increase in their wages, which are barely 
over the national minimum of $50 a month. The gov- 
ernment responded by sending in soldiers to break the 
strike. And near Amarante, Guajajara Indians took as 
hostages a number of officials from the government’s 
Indian agency and commercial woodcutters who were 
logging on the Guajajara reservation. The officials had 
come to tell the Guajajara they were no longer allowed 
to cut trees on their own reservation, claiming the Indi- 
ans were Selling the logs to sawmills at “ridiculously low 
prices.” 

In the industrially developed corridor of southern 
Brazil, a record 40,000 workers were laid off this 
summer. Hunger among the poor and unemployed 
has erupted in expropriations of food from stores 
and fights over scavenger rights in garage dumps. 
Workers are struggling to keep up with inflation and 
the soaring price of food and the basics for life. 

In the two years since direct military rule ended in 
Brazil, the so-called “democratic” government of Presi- 
dent Jose Sarney has increasingly moved to the right. 
Samey, no enemy of the military dictatorship when 
they were in power, has moved to stalemate electoral 
reforms and to entrench His rule in alliance with the 
military, capitalists, and large landowners. While ma- 
neuvering with the IMF to postpone loan payments, he 
has dumped Brazil’s staggering $113 billion debt onto 
the workers and the poor. The unrest is sure to grow. 

— Mary Holmes 


“one-man rule” question was tragically enough proven 
once World War I broke out and the German Social 
Democracy betrayed and voted war credits to the Kai- 
ser. It took a very long, hard thirty-nine year struggle 
[1875-1914] before it became crystal clear that one 
couldn’t be both for Marx and for Lassalle and that 
disregarding the 1875 Critique of the Gotha Program 
meant being on the opposite side of the barricades. Too 
late then to dig into philosophy? Not for Lenin, but 
then he was the only one who felt that objective com- 
pulsion, inseparable from the subjective necessity to re- 
turn to Marx’s deep rootedness in the Hegelian dialec- 
tic... 

It becomes necessary to look at ourselves who first 
singled out the movement from practice that was itself 
a form of theory as the concrete new of our epoch 
which was so universal that it actually was true of his- 
tory in general. It allowed us to have the first chapter 
of M&F entitled the age of revolutions, though it re- 
ferred to a period before Marx and moreover referred 
not only to the American and French revolutions but to 
the intellectual ones both in Classical Political Economy 
(Smith, Ricardo) and philosophic (Hegel). No post-Marx 
Marxists, no matter how “orthodox” or deviant takes is- 
sue so long as Hegel is mentioned along with political 
economists and especially if Hegel is just one among 
other philosophers. The claim was that Kant too lived 
in the epoch of the French revolution. That 1914 gener- 
ation much preferred Kant. Some also liked to refer to 
the fact that long before either Kant or Hegel there was 
Spinoza whom Marx himself quoted, and praised espe- 
cially highly the dialectical profundity of Spinoza’s dec- 
laration — “Every determination is a negation”. What 
they all forgot is that what was the determinant for 
Marx was neither Kant nor Spinoza, but Hegel. The 
Hegelian dialectic, recreated as dialectics of revolution, 
was Marx’s “Absolute Method.” 

HEGEL, IN PRAISING KANT for re-establish- 
ing the dialectic for the “modem world”, critiqued him 
sharply however — and both Marx and Lenin hilly ac- 
cepted that critique — for having “stopped dead”* before 
ever reaching the “negation of the negation”, i.e., before 
the positive in that negative had achieved a new unifi- 
cation of reason and reality. What Marx criticized Hegel 
for was “dehumanizing” the idea as if consciousness de- 
veloped by itself instead of people thinking. Marx not 
only transcended idealism but he broke also with mate- 
rialism, including that of Feuerbach. 

As against Engels who 
had much overpraised 
Feuerbach, Marx’s very 
first of the eleven “Thes- 
es on Feuerbach” credits 
the idealist dialectic for 
having developed “the 
active side, in contradis- 
tinction to materialism.” 

Marx’s break with Feuer- 
bach was over that little 
phrase “negation of the 
negation”, for failing to 
see its creative, revolutionary nature. 

In a word, it is not philosophers and philosophies but 
the Hegelian dialectic and only that which Marx judged 
to be the “source of all dialectic”. It is not “material- 
ism” but only Marxian materialism that never separat- 
ed from Hegelian dialectics. Engels was not Marx. What 
Marx did in recreating the Hegelian dialectic and in his 
revolutionary demystification of Hegel was to show that 
what was missing was that Hegel’s philosophy appreci- 
ated subjectivity only when it was without subject. 
Marx, in specifying the proletariat as the subject 
showed that the Enrages of France had only been an 
embryonic proletariat and there Hegel met his historic 
limit. 

As against that historic limit for bourgeois thought, 
Marx’s break with capitalism in following the develop- 
ment of the proletarian masses led his Promethean vi- 
sion to single out at once also the Man/Woman rela- 
tionship and new forces of revolution. Nor could Marx 
be stopped by defeat of those revolutions. Thus, the de- 
feat of the 1848 Revolutions only led Marx to transform 
the 18^3 phrase, “revolution in permanence”, into a 
whole theory which he delivered in 1850 to the Com- 
munist League. Marx’s next return to Hegel, in 1857-58, 
as he worked out the Grundrisse, led to both a new 
appreciation of Hegelian dialectics as he worked it out 
in his study of economics, and, at the same time, stud- 
ied the pre-capitalist societies in so totally a new way 
that he concluded that there had been a new epochal 
stage of human development he named “Asiatic Mode 
of Production”. It was this indeed which was the actual 
beginning of what, after completing Volume I of Capi- 
tal, Marx studied so assiduously in his last years, both 
for Vol. Ill of Capital and what we know as the Ethno- 
logical Notebooks in which we have found the trail to 
the 1980s. 

H A NEW AGE OF REVOLUTIONS: 
DIFFERENT HISTORIC PERIODS AND THE 
BLACK PHILOSOPHIC DIMENSION 

In Lenin’s day, when he was confronted with the Sec- 
ond International’s betrayal, his return to Hegel led 
him to single out the abstract principle of each unit 
containing the opposite within itself. As a revolutionary 
he wasn’t interested only in showing what life itself 
showed clearly enough, — the betrayal— but how to 

•Science of Logic, Johnston & Struthers, Vol. II, p 226 


transform that opposite into a revolutionary stage. 
Everyone knows the slogan to “turn the imperialist war 
into a civil war.” Some know the national revolutions 
as "bacillus” for proletarian revolution. None, and that 
includes Trotsky, knew how to work out “if not through 
Berlin, then perhaps through Peking”; in a word, how 
to extend revolution to the Third World. A new age 
had arrived when the first workers’ state had been 
transformed into its opposite, a state-capitalist society 
and, with it, a new form of workers’ revolt. The need 
was to find a link to Marx’s Marxism. This is what 
M&F achieved in establishing both the American and 
Humanist roots of Marxism. It doesn’t mean that either 
Marx or Lenin solved the problems of our age. No one 
can solve the problems of one’s age except those who 
live in it. It does mean that without ground and me- 
thod, the Hegelian-Marxian dialectic method, that is to 
say the unchained dialectic method, we could not have 
seen that great movement from practice as a form of 
theory. In singling that out for our age, we could see, in 
the workers battling automation, in the East European 
workers’ new forms of revolt, and in the Montgomery 
Bus Boycott, new stages of revolution long before they 
were so recognized by all others. 

What, philosophically, that Black Dimension signi- 
fied is first fully developed in Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, to which I will get to in a moment. What I wish 
to do here, i.e., as we first embark on the path to revo- 
lution is to stress what Frantz Fanon had achieved with 
his Black Skin/White Masks. This wasn’t available in 
English until the 1960s but it was actually written in 
1952. . i ;. Just as it was a great leap forward when 
Marx re-interpreted the Master/Servant relationship as 
the class struggle, so it was a breakthrough for Frantz 
Fanon to show that Hegel had created a vicious circle 
by not seeing — being literally sightless before Black 
consciousness. The “Invisible Man” here rises to say, 
“At the foundation of Hegelian dialectic there is an ab- 
solute reciprocity which ■ must be emphasized. It is in 
the degree to which I go beyond my own immediate 
being that I apprehend the existence of the other . . .” 
(p. 217) 

“For Hegel there is reciprocity; here the Master 
laughs at the consciousness of the slave. What he wants 
from the slave is not recognition but work.” (p. 220). . . 

That new world for which Fanon was battling in the 
early 1950s was fully worked out both philosophically in 
Wretched of the Earth and concretely as he renounced 
French citizenship and fully aligned with actual revolu- 
tions, the ongoing African revolutions, and by naming 
his philosophy, as Marx’s “a new Humanism,” as a 
world revolutionary. . . 

LET US CONSIDER THE DIFFERENT his- 
toric periods after Marx, and why the post-Marx Marx- 
ists had to return to Hegel even as Marx himself, long 
after he had transcended Hegel philosophically as well 
as politically, i.e., as a revolutionary, as the revolution- 
ary masses in motion were creating ever-new historic 
turning points. Take a deeper look at Marx’s Promethe- 
an vision when he first broke from capitalist society. 
His new continent of thought and of revolution did not 
stop at naming the proletariat as Subject. Just as he 
had singled out the Man/ Woman relationship as a most 
fundamental human relationship, so his philosophy, “a 
new Humanism”, was by no means confined to fighting 
for civil rights (the specific case then was civil rights 
for Jews). On the contrary, in explaining why gaining 
political civil rights in a capitalist society is but a minor 
victory, what was needed for a new human society was 
“revolution in permanence.” This didn’t mean that be- 
cause he already had that concept as his aim, as was 
the question of world revolution, that he wouldn’t fight 
in the concrete for both civil rights and for national lib- 
eration. In his time Mark was both for Poland against 
Tsarist Russia, and for Ireland against British imperial- 
ism, even as Lenin, in his day, recognized the Easter 
Rebellion as the dialectic of revolution in-and-for-itself, 
as well as “bacillus” for proletarian revolution, as 
against Rosa Luxemburg’s “half-way dialectic” which 
did not recognize the revolutionary struggle of national 
liberation. 

Secondly, let’s hold on 
tightly to the fact that it 
wasn’t only the ^“van- 
guard party” concept that 
had Lenin recognize in 
Marx’s Critique of the 
Gotha Program the need 
to destroy the bourgeois 
state, and not the new 
type of party which 
would be grounded in 
philosophy of revolution 
in permanence. After all, 
despite the vanguar- 
dism, Lenin was great enough to see the Soviets, to call 
for “All power for the Soviets” and indeed go all the 
way to workers’ control in the hands of the masses “to 
every man, woman and child.” In a word, if he was 
willing enough to forget vanguardism as not even to 
mention it in State and Revolution, and certainly was 
for no separation between theory and practice, then 
why did he run short in philosophy and so give up that 
half paragraph in Absolute Idea in Hegel’s Science of 
Logic as never to go into Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind? 
As I said when I first broke through on the Absolute 
(continued on page 10) 
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Reagan’s Central American wars persist despite Arias peace plan 


(continued from page 1) 

and millions from other governments. Can anyone be- 
lieve that Reagan does not have the fullest intention of 
continuing contra support in anyway he can, or that the 
White House basement does not still have an operating 
crew? 

The Central American governments set down a series 
of steps to implement the Arias plan. These include: ne- 
gotiating cease-fires to end wars, giving amnesty to po- 
litical prisoners, forbidding guerrilla groups the use of 
other nations’ territories for wars against neighboring 
governments, cutting off aid to outside rebel groups, 
taking steps to increase political freedom and democra- 
cy, encouraging the return of refugees and political ex- 
iles. 

Nicaragua in particular has faced great pressure to 
implement the plan. Its economy has been decimated 
due to the destruction wreaked by the contras, by 
CIA operations, combined with the trade embargo 
imposed by the U.S., which has also pressured na- 
tions not to trade with Nicaragua. Inflation is run- 
ning rampant and shortages are widespread. 

Russia has made it clear that it will not support Nic- 
aragua to the level it has supported Cuba. Nicaragua 
faces a shortage of 50,000 metric tons of oil this year. 

Nicaragua has responded to the plan by allowing La 
Prensa to resume publishing, has begun negotiations 
with those Miskito Indians on the Atlantic coast who 
were in opposition, and has now proposed indirect nego- 
tiations with the contras on a cease-fire and amnesty. 
No doubt Nicaragua is hoping to last through the last 
months of the Reagan administration with the hope 
that something better will be in store. 

In El Salvador — which in the 1980s has seen a full- 
scale guerrilla war and terrible governmental repression 
through military sweeps, saturation bombings of rural 
areas and right-wing death squads — the U.S. propped-up 


Editor’s note: Mireya Lucero is currently on a U.S. 
speaking tour. The following are excerpts from her Chicago 
speech. 

Chicago, III. — 1 am the daughter of peasants from 
Chalatenango province. Since I was a child, I remember 
my father being persecuted by the national guards for 
being a social activist. When I was 13, the government 
built a huge dam near our house and we were forced to 
move. That’s how I first came into contact with the 
struggles of peasants for land. At age 16, I started visit- 
ing other villages to help the peasants who did not have 
anything. 

It was by working with peasants that I also witnessed 
some of the first government massacres, especially in 
May of 1980 at Rio Sanpul in Chalatenango when peas- 
ants had taken over land from a huge estate and de- 
manded higher pay, and 600 peasants were killed. It 
was in 1980 when I began to work with families who 
had been victims of death squads and helped families 
escape to other areas. I was in the countryside when 
the war and government bombings began. 

PEASANTS REBUILD DESTROYED AREAS 

I came to the U.S. to represent Arcatao, one of the 
repopulated communities of El Salvador. This was the 
first community that was repopulated by peasants after 
seven years of war carried out by the Duarte govern- 
ment and army with military actions and bombing 
throughout rural areas. Throughout this time when 
there have been entire population centers destroyed, the 
people who have become refugees have had to live in 
the hills of other cities. These people who are mostly 
women and children and old people, have been facing 
starvation and have lost their loved ones. 

So why do we want to go back and rebuild the de- 
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Duarte government met with guerrilla groups but of- 
fered no concessions. The attitude of those with real 
power in the country — the military and their private 
death squads — was shown in the Oct. 26 murder of the 
president of the Non-Governmental Human Rights 
Commission, Herbert Ernesto Anaya. 

In Guatemala, the negotiations with rebel groups hit 
a quick dead-end. An amnesty and release of political 
prisoners would mean little since the army has made a 
practice of killing any guerrillas it has captured over the 
last several years. In Honduras, which has been the 
base for most of the contra forces operating against 
Nicaragua, the government, under U.S. pressure, has re- 
sisted any change in its support for these contra camps. 
...AND THE OLD OF REAGAN’S CENTRAL 
AMERICAN WARS 

The barrier to any possibility of peace in Central 
America is Reagan’s policy of Central American wars. 
These wars were initiated the day Reagan took office. - 

First and foremost it has meant, his seven-year war 
against Nicaragua. Closely related to Reagan’s actions 
against Nicaragua has been his turning of Honduras 
into a virtual battleship full of U.S. troops, U.S. arma- 
ments and contras. In the last six years the U.S. has 
given Honduras $1 billion in military and economic aid. 
Yet the country remains one of the poorest in the hemi- 
sphere. The U.S. has held continuous military exercises 
in Honduras since 1983, constructed at least nine com- 
bat airstrips, built camps for the contras , and has re- 
cently supplied $75 million worth of F-5 jet fighters to 
the Honduras military. 

Perhaps the most devastating of Reagan’s wars in 
Central America has been the one being waged in El 
Salvador. There, the military and its private death 
squads which the U.S. has supplied, trained and sup- 
ported, have murdered thousands upon thousands. 
The peasantry in many parts of the country has been 



stroyed places? Seven hundred thousand people have 
been displaced from their places of origin. They have no 
work and no place to live. Instead of watching our 
children die, we prefer, to go back to our places of ori- 
gin. El Barrio, which had a population of 11,000, has 
now been repopulated with 600 people. 

But the army has been trying to get us out by inten- 
sive bombing. In San Jose Las Flores, the army has 
been forced to stop the bombing because that city is a 
sister city of Cambridge, Mass. But the government has 
now been blockading repopulated areas so the Red 
Cross can’t come in, and we can’t get our sick people 
out. They have been abducting people, destroying our 
medicine and food, and they constantly circle our area 
with helicopters threatening to drop bombs and then 
they drop propaganda leaflets. 

BOMBING, THREATS, TORTURE 

Duarte and Reagan claim that human rights abuses 
in El Salvador have gone down, but in fact they are ar- 
resting people daily. They hold you for 48 hours, torture 
you, then they arrest you the next month again. And 
because you were held for 48 hours, you no longer ap- 
pear in the statistics. 

What has Duarte done for “peace and democracy?” 
He just passed an “amnesty law” that exonerates all 
those assassins who committed crimes between the 
years 1977 and 1987, and clears them of 70,000 deaths. 
It clears the national guardsmen who raped and killed 
three American nuns and a teacher. They are laughing 
in the faces of all those who lost their children, brothers 
and sisters. a 

The return of the Salvadoran refugees has been 
through our own effort, because we want a peace that 
would solve the social problems that were the origins of 
this war. The resistance of the people to the military is 
truly remarkable. When the army murdered Herbert 
Anaya, a human rights activist, thousands came out to 
protest in front of the presidential palace and the U.S. 
embassy, and there was a general strike in the factories 
and in schools. It is because we want to achieve a social 
transformation that we need your solidarity. 

— Mireya Lucero 


forced into internal exile or have had to flee the 
country due to the army’s policy of saturation bomb- 
ing in rural areas in which guerrillas are active. 

In Guatemala, the Reagan administration cannot take 
direct "credit” for the army’s massacre of thousands 
upon thousands of its own citizens, primarily Indian 
peasants, during the 1980s. He quickly proclaimed Gua- 
temala “a democracy” after its 1985 narrowly-based 
elections. 

If the Arias peace plan can help hold back Reagan’s 
bent-for-hell wars of destruction in Central America, if 
it slows down Reagan’s arming of the contras, it will 
have performed a great service. But the peace plan can- 
not solve the central crises that have been afflicting 
Central America for generations, and have reached their 
sharpest manifestations in this last decade. Those crises 
certainly have the century-long U.S. domination at its 
core, but they are also crises of land and labor, of two 
worlds within Central America itself. 

CENTRAL AMERICA’S CRISIS OF 
LAND AND LABOR 

The 1980s have been years of devastation and deep- 
ening poverty for most of Central America. There have 
been six straight years of recession and devaluation. 
This decade has been characterized by: 1) a forcing of 
more and more of the peasantry off the land as there 
has been a growing reliance on agro-export crops; 2) a 
steady decline of the working conditions in urban areas 
as industrial production has stagnated; 3) a growing mi- 
litarization of the entire region as any worker and peas- 
ant unrest is met with military force. 

The “old” Central America of a landed oligarchy and 
a peasantry either landless or with insufficient land to 
support a family, is as well the Central America of the 
1980s. As coffee beans, sugar cane, cotton, bananas and 
cattle have become the central commodities for this oli- 
garchy and its primarily American -based multi-nation- 
als, more and more workers have been forced off the 
land. The number of landless campesinos in the region 
has tripled since 1960. Some 85% of the best farmland is 
used to grow crops for export, leaving less and less land 
for subsistence farmers to grow beans and corn to feed 
their family. Cattle raising is not for meat consumption 
at home — few peasants can afford it — but for consump- 
tion in the U.S. 

Each Central American country has two worlds 
within it — on the one hand a landowning and busi- 
ness oligarchy, on the other hand an increasingly 
landless peasantry and impoverished working class, 
who suffer widespread malnutrition and hunger. 

Eighty percent of the farmers of Central America 
have such small plots of land that they cannot feed 
their families, while the top 10% of landowners own 80% 
of the farmland. Agriculture employs nearly half the 
work force in Central America, bringing in two-thuds of 
export earnings. The export orientation in Central 
America has meant an increased U.S. dependency. 

As more and more peasants have been forced to 
abandon the countryside because of a shortage of land 
and because of increased violence in the rural areas of 
Guatemala, El Salvador and Nicaragua, it has meant 
impoverished working and living conditions for millions 
in the city. Unemployment and underemployment rates 
in Guatemala, Honduras and El Salvador are in the 
neighborhood of 50%, while in Costa Rica and Nicara- 
gua they are close to 25%. 

Most laborers in El Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras 
and Guatemala earn little more than one dollar a day. 
Child labor is common, with many workers beginning 
their first full-time job between the ages of 12 and 14. 
Outside of Nicaragua, the percentage of unionized work- 
ers ranges from 8 to 15%. To try and form a union often 
means immediate dismissal of all the workers and re- 
placement by those without jobs. 

NEW PATHWAYS FORWARD, 

It is against these conditions of life and labor that the 
Central American masses have continually sought out 
new forms of opposition, new pathways forward. 

It is true that after seven years of Reagan, the revo- 
lutionary movements are not so vibrant. But today, in 
1987, those movements continue. In Honduras landless 
peasants have invaded more than 300 farms in the last 
six months. In El Salvador, that thousands poured out 
to pay respect to the slain Human Rights Commission- 
er, Herbert Ernesto Anaya, is a testimony to the conti- 
nuing power of that movement. From outside El Salva- 
dor, thousands upon thousands of peasants are demand- 
ing the right to return to their country. Even in 
Guatemala, where in the early 1980s an Indian-based 
guerrilla movement challenged the militarv-run state, 
the movement still remains alive. 

Most crucial there is Nicaragua, which as small as 
it is, as impoverished as it is, had a revolution, only 
a beginning, but a revolution that threw out that old 
oligarchy and U. S. domination. It is revolution that 
remains the beacon for Central America. 

If even the Arias peace plan becomes a partial suc- 
cess, the conditions of two worlds within each country, 
of oppressor and oppressed, and of the iron heel of the 
U.S. will still remain in Central America. The peace 
plan is no pathway out of these worlds. 

What can be part of a pathway out is the beacon of 
revolution. That light of revolution in Nicaragua, as in- 
complete and partial as it is, must not be allowed to be 
snuffed out by Reagan arid company. Opposition in the 
United States is crucial. People here do not want anoth- 
er Vietnam in Central America. Only a revolution’s ac- 
tuality together with the vision of a revolutionary phil- 
osophy can provide a way out for Central America’s cri- 
sis of land and labor, of hunger and unfreedom. 


Testimony of life in El Salvador 
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CONFRONTING TODAY’S CHANGED WORLD 


I cannot understand this talk of a 
Reagan-Gorbachev “peace” summit. 
They are claiming that these arms talks 
will bring “peace” to the world. But 
how can Reagan talk of “peace” when 
he never recognizes the Central Ameri- 
can peace plan? How can Reagan talk 
about “peace” when he wants Congress 
to give him more money for the con- 
tras ? In News & Letters you can read 
about what kind of “peace” Reagan- 
Gorbachev really want. 

Immigrant worker 
New York 

* * * 

At first I thought it was good that 
there were two editorials in the Nov. 
N&L, and that prominence was given to 
the most ominous attack by Reagan in 
the Persian Gulf, both because it is 
shocking and also that the bourgeois 
press very quickly made it a side issue 
to the Wall Street crash. However, after 
some thought I wondered why it had 
been decided that these events be sepa- 
rated, as they are so related to each 
other. The New York Times, which is 
so caught up in Reagan’s thinking, ad- 
vised him to cut social programs to 
keep the deficit down, while the mili- 
tary remains sacrosanct. I keep being 
reminded of how war and capitalist cri- 
sis are inextricably connected, and the 
editorial on the Persian Gulf was abso- 
lutely right to call for action to stop 
“Reagan’s adventures in the Persian 
Gulf.” 

Activist 
New York 

* * * 

Most of my recent activity has been 
in solidarity with the South African 
revolutionaries. But I would like to be 
involved in protests against Reagan’s 
attacks on the Persian Gulf too, so long 
as they are against Khomeini also. 

Anti-War Youth 
Chicago 

* * * 

No one is talking about what kind of 
effect the. collapse of prices on the stock 
market is going to have on ordinary 
people. The first thing I thought of was 
my dad, who like so many workers has 
his pension tied up into stocks. You 
think of how they are tied into those 
computers that just sell automatically— 
it has no connection to what people 
want and need. 

Teacher 

Illinois 

* * * 

Dow Jones used to mean Dow Jones 
Industrial Average. Now they include 
figures for McDonalds where they used 
to talk of industrial production. They 
include what the military spends on 
pianos and ships. It’s all a fake. They 
waht to work with the “money supply.” 
All that means is what the treasury 
prints. A $200 billion debt is supported 
by bond auctions. If Japan stops buying 
these bonds we are in big trouble. Only 
production creates wealth. 

Peter Mallory 
Chicago 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya demonstrated in 
a whole series of articles on Reagan and 
Gorbachev in the past year that they 
are’ “two of a kind.” I remember her 
witting about how many times Russia 
came to a U.S. president’s aid by help- 
ing him when he was on the hot seat. 
Gorbachev is helping Reagan now. The 
Russians want time to develop their 
own Star Wars and plan for global 
domination. Sakharov was invited back 
into the fold by Gorbachev precisely on 
the question of their SDI. The nature 
of the “democracy” Gorbachev is advo- 
cating is aimed at winning the minds of 
the scientists. Everything is part of his 
“despotic plan of capital.” 

Observer 
Bay Area 

* * * 

The “Arias peace plan” was meant 
for all of Central America. But all the 
Reagan Administration talks about is 
the compliance or non-compliance by 
Nicaragua, and the U.S. media doesn’t 
tell you much more. What is happening 
in El Salvador or Guatemala? Why 
don’t we hear more about that? 

Latino student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The issues of human rights, and the 
need for a nuclear-free world, as impor- 
tant as it is for the survival of the 
world itself, is not what will move 
Reagan or Gorbachev. They use these 


issues for maneuvering. They play with 
our very lives. 

Working woman 
New York City 

* * * 


I have been sick and tired of Ronald 
Reagan’s nonsense ever since 1979. But 
what some anti-Reagan people don’t 
seem to realize is how much Reagan’s 
rhetoric has changed the whole way is- 
sues and politics are debated. It’s like 
the whole football field has changed 
since Reagan has been in office. We 
have to recognize that, or we accept 
some of what he has done. 

College student 
California 

* * * ' 


What brings Gorbachev and Reagan 
together is militarization together with 
fear of revolutions. 



Iranian exile 
California 

COUP 

IN 

BURKINA 

FASO 


The situation in Burkina Faso is still 
further evidence that power can never 
be taken from above, and that the best 
struggle is a protracted struggle. For us 
here, we have learned great lessons 
from the event, comparing it with what 
happened in Grenada. Revolution is a 
science — it does not come out of the 
skies. We have no doubt as to the com- 
mitment and dedication of Sankara to 
the liberation of his country and his 
people, but the fact is that he lacked a 
total knowledge of how such liberation 
must come. It needs a real study of the 

Revolutionary 
West Africa 


THE 

BATTLE 

OF 

IDEAS 


theory and practice. 



The article by Raya Dunayevskaya 
on “Emergence of Marx’s Humanism in 
the post-World War II world” (see Nov. 
N&L) can help us work out how to op- 
pose today’s crises. Raya’s critique of 
those who thought Stalin’s revision of 
the law of value in 1943 was just a mat- 
ter of “hair-splitting” was especially im- 
portant. In opposing Stalin’s order that 
chapter one of Capital not be taught, 
she was able to work out the theory of 
Russia as a state-capitalist society and 
single out what Marx considered his 
unique contribution, his section on the 
“fetishism of commodities” in Capital. 
To me this shows how important a bat- 
tle of ideas is for catching what is new 
in both the objective situation and in 
revolutionary thought. 

'* Youth activist 

■V‘ Chicago 

* * * 

I have been reading American Civili- 
zation on Trial. I never went to college, 
I never graduated, but I know that U.S. 
history is supposedly a big thing in 
school. Yet all you’re taught is that 
Lincoln , freed the slaves or George 
Washington threw a half-dollar across 
the Potomac. 

You’re never taught about move- 
ments of people, about workers’ strug- 
gles, like in this pamphlet. So we take 
what’s around us for granted, the way 
things are. There’s a sentence in this 
pamphlet that sticks in my mind, it. 
says that knowing what’s happened 
through history is one way of knowing 
where you’re going today. 

Young white worker 

Whittier, California 

* * * 

In the past year-and-a-half I have 
been following N&L again, after a hia- 
tus of ten years or so. I continue to find 
a great deal of value in your perspec- 
tive — the anti-vanguardism, the empha- 
sis on cultural heterogeneity within our 
movement and on the “humanistic” side 
of Marx, the openness to working peo- 
ple speaking directly in their own 
voices, the subtle push for readers to 
educate themselves more (reinforced by 


Readers’ Views 


w 


the notion that they can make sense 
out of what is happening to them, and 
that they can read Marx, Hegel, and all 
the rest.) Obviously, I also find enough 
to disagree with, that I am not applying 
to become a member, however. 

Labor author 
Minnesota 


nil, any break in Britain’s economic 
links with apartheid will have to be 
made from below, by spreading the con- 
sumer boycott against South African ex- 
ports, and by workers taking industrial 
action. 

Richard Bunting 
England 


I discovered N&L by accident while 
visiting a friend who is a feminist and 
activist, and began to get it regularly 
two years ago. In a land of greed, 
World Bank and IMF world domination 
and subjugation, there is sanity in the 
people who speak out and work for a 
genuine, human, socialist society. I wish 
I had come across N&L a decade ago! 

Theologian 

India 

* * * 

Your desire to end the division be- 
tween readers and writers in revolution- 
ary journalism is one I share. My im- 
pression of N&L is that you all have al- 
ways sought to break down this 
division, and I commend you on intensi- 
fying the effort. If time allows, I will be 
able to send you some information from 
here, in the future. Toward the day of 
universal freedom... 

Subscriber 
Charleston, West Virginia 

* * * 

I want to add a few words to my cri- 
tique of Paul Buhle’s book on “Marxism 
in the US.” (See “Paul Buhle buries 
Marx’s American Roots,” Nov. 1987 
N&L). The truth is that Buhle takes 
absolutely no theoretical responsibility 
at all and reduces the whole failure of 
the ’60s to that vanguardist notion that 
there was a “lack of styles of organiza- 
tion appropriate to fall back on when 
the revolution failed.” 

Buhle’s narrow concept of “culture” 
fills the whole book and the distortions 
he metes out to Marx carry on through 
its pages. He calls the Johnson -Forest 
Tendency a “mixture of culture and po- 
litics,” ignoring Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
work of translating and studying Lenin’s 
Philosophic Notebooks on Hegel. In fact 
this relationship between a return to 
the Hegelian dialectic and the tenden- 
cy’s activity in the Miners’ General 
Strike of 1949-50 became the ground for 
the birth of News and Letters, after 
James split the group. It is not that 
Buhle doesn’t know this, he does and 
he has chosen to write his own account 
of events and passes it off as if it was 
the truth. 

Fred Shelley 
New York 


THE GLOBAL 
BLACK 
DIMENSION 


I appreciated Lou Turner’s lead arti- 
cle on South Africa (see Nov. N&L) 
even njore a few days after I read it, 
because that is when I got the news 
that Botha had Mbeki released from 
prison, which was widely seen as initiat- 
ing a dialogue with Blacks when in fact, 
as you pointed out, Botha’s machina- 
tions are more insidious than ever. It 
reminded me of how Gorbachev has all 
the ideologues and “commentators” 
duped with “glasnost.” 

Dale Parsons 
Los Angeles 

* % * 

Solidarity with the freedom move- 
ment in Azania/South Africa is gather- 
ing strength in Britain in the face of 
Margaret Thatcher’s collusion with the 
Pretoria regime. The case of Moses 
Mayekiso and his four comrades from 
the Alexandra Action Committee, on 
trial for treason in Johannesburg, has 
evoked an impressive response from the 
British labour movement. Collections 
are being taken in many work places, 
while hundreds of union branches and 
scores of stewards’ committees and Lab- 
our party wards have afffiliated to the 
Friends of Moses Mayekiso. As the 
chances of the British government im- 
posing effective sanctions are virtually 



As someone very active in the anti- 
apartheid struggle, I appreciated Lou 
Turner’s Lead article on South Africa 
(Nov. N&L). He shows how in South 
Africa the revolutionary workers are 
calling for the opening up of a free de- 
bate among workers, on all the ideas 
and tendencies in the struggle, to 
choose which path to go down. This 
contrasts with what we too often expe- 
rience here, attempts within the anti- 
apartheid movement to close off debate, 
with abstract calls for unity. 

Black activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Lou Turner’s point about “national 
self-determination” and “proletarian 
struggles” as not necessarily opposites 
becomes concrete when looking at the 
case of Moses Mayekiso. Here is some- 
one who does try to connect both di- 
mensions, and whom the Pretoria re- 
gime has singled out for attack. The 
need to confront dialectics to work out 
the oneness of those two dimensions is 
very real. 

Anti-Apartheid Activist 
Chicago 

* * * 


The Black Domestic Workers Associ- 
ation deeply mourns the death of Raya 
Dunayevskaya. She will always be re- 
membered for her contributions to hu- 
man nature, and through her writings. 
Her death leaves a vacuum that cannot 
be filled by anybody, but her spirit lives 
with us. We salute her. 

Black Domestic Workers Assoc. 

Johannesburg, South Africa 


VEILS LETTERS 


Raya Dunayevskaya. 

Founder of Marxist -Humanism 



RAYA’S 

MEMORIAL 

ISSUE 


Some time ago I heard about the 
death on June 9 of Raya Dunayevska- 
ya, whom I knew mainly through her 
books published in Italian, i.e., Marxism 
and Freedom and Philosophy and 
Revolution. I’d like to receive a copy of 
the “In Memoriam” issue of N&L de- 
voted to her, as well as a good photo- 
graph of Raya in order, possibly, to 
produce a small pamphlet on this felt 
loss. I remain yours in comradeship. 

Renato Campana 
Foligno, Italy 

It was interesting to me to read about 
Raya Dunayevskaya in the Memorial 
issue. This is all very new to me, and 
there is a lot I don’t understand, but I 
want to find out more. When I was 14 
or 15, growing up in Mexico, I read a 
little by Carlos Marx. I have so many 
questions, about the U.S. and what this 
government is doing all over the world, 
why it wants to make war in Central 
America. 

I agree with Raya when she writes 
that both American capitalism and Rus- 
sian communism oppress the people. 
My English is not so good, so I would 
like to read one of her books in Span- 
ish. 

Young Mexican worker 
Los Angeles 

* Jff jfc ’ 

Editor’s Note: Copies of the special 
Memorial Issue of N&L are available 
for 40<f, the cost of postage. Her works 
available in Spanish include Rosa Lux- 
emburgo, la liberacion femenina y la 
filosofia marxista de la RevoluciOn 
and El Humanismo de Marx en la Ac- 
tualidad. 
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WHAT KIND OF LABOR? 


When Henry Ford died, they stopped 
the line for three minutes. Same for 
Kennedy and Roosevelt. The stock mar- 
ket crashes, but the wars go on — no one 
Jumps out the window, but if they stop 
that production line, they will. 

My uncle worked in a hammer 
shop — he did it so long he’d go to jump- 
ing. It eventually killed him. They still 
got that hammer. That never changes. 
When Raya first spoke at my local, she 
asked “what kind of labor should man 
do?” and I’ve been thinking about it 


ever since. 


Autoworker 

Detroit 


f Since March of this year, the Interna- 
tional Paper Company has locked out 
or forced on strike more than 3,400 
UPIU members at plants in four states. 
The company is demanding massive 
wage benefits and language concessions. 
Here in DePere, Wis„ 370 members of 
UPIU Local 6288 have been on strike 
since June 8. International Paper has 
hired permanent replacements in De- 
Pere as well as in Maine and Pennsyl- 
vania. This action could set a dangerous 
precedent for nationwide union busting 
by the world’s largest paper company. 

In order to respond to this critical sit- 
uation, we have called a special one day 
conference to establish a regional sup- 
port network for Local 6288, which can 
publicize the cause of the International 
paper strikers and raise funds to help 
f their families during this difficult strug- 
I gle. Your readers can write us for in- 
i formation. 

Gerald Herwald 
Local 6288, 

United Paperworkers of America 

* * * 

The merger of the retail clerks associ- 
ation in 1979 with the workers of the 
i meatpacking industry surely helped 
! perpetrate the fall of one of the most 
progressive militant labor forces in past 
! history. The merger of 1979 would even 
I tually force workers back to the folds of 
! “the jungle” — increased productivity, 
automation and a reduction of living 
standards. For some reason, the meat- 
packing industry has become the testing 
grounds. With the communications net- 
work cut off and a division between 
workers that had been developed 
through negotiated agreements, it would 
be only a matter of time before man- 
agement would strongarm the workers. 
The most important article in the prog- 
ressiveness of the workers of today is 
the re-establishment of communications 


they once enjoyed. Fortunately, News & 
Letters has not only seen the need but 
also acted to correct it. Keep up the 
good work. 

Denny Mealy 
Hormel striker 
Austin, Minnesota 

* * * 

It is absurd to refer to the contracts 
with Ford and GM as providing “job se- 
curity.” The corporate promises to 
maintain employment levels is com- 
pletely meaningless with the qualifica- 
tion that layoff will be permitted if 
market conditions dictate employment 
reductions. That has always been the 
case, and reflects how much words have 
lost their meaning. The labor bureau- 
crats are now much more engaged in 
aggressively promoting management's 
perspectives, and are doing a much 
more effective job than management 
could ever do. 

Andy Phillips 
Detroit 

* * * 

After I was laid off in October, I 
spent three and one-half hours in the 
unemployment office filing my claim. 
Although I arrived early, the line 
stretched all the way from the front 
desk to the back of the room and back 
to the door. 

When I first came to Chicago more 
than ten years ago, the lines outside the 
unemployment offices in the morning 
stretched a whole block and around the 
comer. Now, although they don’t start 
processing people until 8:30, they open 
the doors at 7:00 or 7:30 and let people 
stand inside. Most of the reporting is 
done by mail, and a lot of people have 
exhausted their benefits and aren’t even 
eligible. The lines on the streets may 
have disappeared, but unemployment 
has not. 

Unemployed woman 
Chicago 

* * * 

There is the poverty everywhere that 
all of the world can see. But there is 
another poverty, as well — the poverty of 
ideas. N&L addresses both. 

Committee Member 
California 


CARIBBEAN DIALOGUE 

When Duvalier flew to exile in 
France he left behind a very sad legacy 
and a people full of anger, disease, fam- 
ine and unstable political groups. Before 
his departure, all the youth of the coun- 


try rallied behind the church in its 
struggle for freedom. Now that the 
youth have done the job, politicans 
want to put them out of the game. Hai- 
ti is free of Duvalier but not of misery 
and oppression. The struggle for free- 
dom and democracy has just begun. 

Haitian student 
New York 

* * * 

The National Organization for the 
Defense of Youth (ORNADEJE) is 
deeply moved by the news of the death 
of the founder of Marxism-Humanism, 
Raya Dunayevskaya. ORNADEJE con- 
veys its condolences to all of the Marx- 
ist-Humanists. We hope that the strug- 
gle for a more humanist society will be 
pursued in the manner in which Raya 
had outlined it. 

For ORNADEJE, 
Renan Hedouville 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

* * * 

Technology has taken off and man 
ends up following it though he’s suppos- 
ed to be the one that created it. I re- 
member in Trinidad, when I was a 
youth, there would be hundreds cutting 
and burning sugar cane in a field. When 
I went back, I saw only a few dozen 
and a big harvester. What I see coming 
is the elite will use their technology to 
control the majority more and more. 

Trinidadian 
New York 

* * * 

It is with heartfelt regret that we 
learned of the death of Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, whose work over the years we 
have admired and given our respect. We 
share the moments of sympathy in re- 
membering a great revolutionary leader 
who through her great works, especially 
writing, devoted her whole life to the 
liberation of working and oppressed 
people worldwide. The members and 
supporters of the Revolutionary Marxist 
League hereby express our deepest sym- 
pathy and hope that Raya’s dream of a 
free human society can be fulfilled by 
our continued struggle against capitalist 
oppression and victimization of op- 
pressed people of the world. 

Carl Lee 

Revolutionary Marxist League 
Jamaica 

* * * 

I would like to take the opportunity 
to thank News & Letters for creating 
within me a philosophic awareness — an 
awareness that acknowledges that polit- 
ical actions vitally need philosophic 
guidance in order to help make a new 
beginning. 

Jamaican exile 
New York 



“PEACE” IN 
CENTRAL 
AMERICA? 


Despite the civilian government, hu- 
man rights conditions in Guatemala 
have not changed much. “Americas 
Watch” recently estimated that in the 
first year of civilian President Vinicio 
Cerezo there were an average of three 
disappearances and extrajudicial killings 
per day. When GAM (Group of Mutual 
Support) pressed Cerezo for an investi- 
gative commission of international fig- 
ures like the Nobel Peace Prize laureate 
Adolfo Perez Esquivel, Cerezo said Gua- 
temalans should forget the past and be- 
gin with a clean slate — something the 
relatives of the disappeared cannot ac- 
cept. Readers who wish to know how 
they can help can write: 

FINDING 
1020 S. Wabash #401 
Chicago, IL 60608 


RENE LEVESQUE 

The death of former Premier Rend 
Ldvesque on Nov. 1, marks the end of 
an era in Quebec. Though he often for- 
got the working people who elected him 
in 1976 and compromised their urgent 
demands by small-scale reforms at a 
time when radical changes were needed, 
there was nonetheless a huge outpour- 
ing at his funeral and during the days 
following it. He certainly was not a 
Martin Luther King, "but anyone who 
remembers tliei deplorable discrimina- 
tion against French-speaking Quebeck- 
ers before 1976 can understand what he 
represented to us. We now have to look 
back at our history and figure out 
where we go from here. The liberation 
of Quebec, of Canada, of the United 
States, and the rest of the world has 
yet to be achieved, and a difficult strug- 
gle remains ahead of us. 

Former activists, 
Quebec City 
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Black/Red View 


Whose ‘Cry Freedom’? 


by John Alan 

“Cry freedom” is the first major anti-apartheid movie 
produced with the specific purpose for showing in main- 
stream movie theaters of the United States and Eng- 
land. The movie is based on two books. Biko and Ask- 
ing For Trouble, written by Donald Woods, a white 
South African editor who was a friend and a colleague 
of Steve Biko. 

One cannot come from a viewing of “Cry Freedom” 
without one’s emotions in a high state of tension. You 
can’t help hating, and even fearing, the villainous Nazi- 
type police — the unambiguous faces of the apartheid 
state — and identifying with the Black and white victims. 

QUEST FOR UNCOMMITTED 

I had the opportunity to attend the premier benefit 
screening of “Cry Freedom” on the University of Cali- 
fornia-Berkeley campus. Richard Attenborough, the 
producer/director of the film, was there specifically to 
answer the question: why did he emphasize the charac- 
ter of Donald Woods, played by Kevin Kline, at the ex- 
pense of the character of Steve Biko, played by Denzel 
Washington, a Black American actor. The Black Con- 
sciousness Movement (BCM) spokesman raised this 
criticism to the point of questioning the authenticity of 
the film itself. The BCM is not alone in their criticism; 
many film critics, even those who believe that “Cry 
Freedom” is a powerful indictment of apartheid, think 
that Attenborough’s disproportionate representation of 
Biko is a major flaw of the film. 

At Berkeley, Attenborough met this criticism head 
on. He said that he “did not make a film about Biko.” 
And if he had made a movie focusing on the character 
Biko, “you will have empty cinemas all over the world 
and only the art houses will show it. To make films for 
the committed is a bore.” Attenborough is a sincere 
man, and as an activist in the British anti-apartheid 
movement, he wants to reach out to the uncommitted, 
i.e. to the white middle class in the U.S and Britain, in 
an effort to startle them into joining the ranks of those 
who are opposing apartheid by producing and directing 
an epic film exposing the obscene, murderous, brutish- 
ness of the apartheid regime in South Africa. Attenbor- 
ough understands their sensibilities: it’s one thing to 
startle them into acting against brutality, but it’s a to- 
tally different thing to shock them with ideas of revolu- 
tion that point toward the transformation of South Afri- 
can society. k 

This is the contradiction in Attenborough’s quest for 
an audience of the “uncommitted.” It has determined 
the structuring of the film, the film’s portrayal of the 
relationship of Biko and Woods, and it’s failure to show 
their relationship to South Africa’s Black masses. Above 
all, Biko’s revolutionary philosophical dimension of 
Black Consciousness and its inseparableness from the 


ongoing revolution in South Africa must not peek out 
from behind Woods’ white liberal dedication to justice. 

LIBERALISM VS. REVOLUTION 

For me the section of “Cry Freedom” that depicts the 
Biko/Woods relationship is the least rewarding, it is ep- 
isodic in style, it says nothing about the political and 
philosophic bond that held them together in a common 
struggle against apartheid. There is not even a hint 
about the numerous conversations between Biko, Biko’s 
friends and Woods in the Zamempilo clinic that so pro- 
foundly changed Woods’ life and ideas. It is that which 
tore Woods away from his liberal politics of seeing the 
BCM as “The Ugly Menace of Black Racism,” and 
caused him to later “realize” that Biko “was the great- 
est man he ever had the privilege to know.” 

If Attenborough had understood that Woods’ encoun- 
ter with Biko was an aspect of a new stage in Black 
mass revolutionary consciousness*, he would not have 
concentrated so much of the last half of the movie (af- 
ter the murder of Biko by the police) upon the personal 
predicament and anguish of Woods and his family, 
caught up in the net of South African security forces. 
This became a separate film within the film and every- 
thing that went on before was forgotten. Attenborough 
realizes that he could not end the film on Woods and 
his family’s escape from South Africa, so he brings us 
back to Soweto, not to the Soweto Revolt, but to the 
Soweto Massacre! 

Thus, Attenborough begins “Cry Freedom” with the 
wanton destruction of a Black shanty town, with women 
and children fleeing from clubs of cops, and he ends it 
with a river of blood without a glimpse of the Black 
mass resistance. 

* See Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black Thought, by Lou 

Turner and John AJan. 


Black student protest 
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Berkeley, Cal. — Over 20 years after the Free 
Speech Movement, Black students on the University of 
California (U.C.) campus are experiencing racism and 
the same feeling of alienation as students 20 years ago. 
They also have similar demands, such as hiring more 
Black faculty. 

On Nov. 6, over 600 Black U.C. students held a rally 
and march to protest racism on campus. The speeches 
focused not only on Black cultural heritage, but recon- 
nected to the historic struggle of Blacks for freedom in 
this country. One speaker called for independent think- 
ing: “When you are taught to think white and feel 
white in a country where you’re not white, it drives you 
crazy.” The concrete demands were for a Third World 
Cultural Center including an Afro-American library, 
more tenured Black faculty and a permanent student 
services building. 

The Black U.C. students were joined by Asian and 
Mexican students as well as representatives from Stan- 
ford and San Francisco State campuses. The students 
marched on Chancellor Heyman’s office, who did agree 
to provide some funds for Black students’ publications. 
The feeling was that this was only a beginning. 

Botha invades Angola 

In November, South Africa announced brazenly that 
its troops had been occupying large chunks of territory 
of its Black-ruled neighbor Angola, ever since Septem- 
ber. This is the white regime’s boldest foreign interven- 
tion in over a decade, and was sparked by the possibili- 
ty that the U.S. and South African-backed UNITA reb- 
el movement would be annihilated by a major offensive 
of the Angolan government, which is aided by Cuba and 
Russia. 

The South African racists, like Reagan, claim to 
support their version of contras, Jonas Savimbi’s 
UNITA, because they are fighting Communism, 
stating that their choice was either "accepting the 
defeat of Dr. Savimbi or halting Russian aggres- 
sion.” 

The U.S. media practically ignores this war, which 
has claimed 60,000 Black lives in the past decade, and 
that threatens to engulf Angola in famine (see the Au- 
gust 1987 Issue Paper: Uprooted Angolans, U.S. 
Committee for Refugees, 815 Fifteenth St., NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20005). 

The U.S. media echoes completely the Reagan-Botha 
line that the 37,000 Cuban troops legally invited by the 
legitimate Black government of Angola to help them 
against South Africa are “mercenaries.” While Reagan 
opposes the U.S. Congress’ mild sanctions against South 
Africa, they both have agreed to “balance” this by mas- 
sive aid to Savimbi, including Stinger missiles. 


Next issue: 

Black Chicago after Mayor Washington 

South African worker-poet 

Editor’s note: The following is the translation of a talk de- 
livered in Zulu by Alfred Temba Qabula, South African 
worker-poet, given at a recent conference of South African 
writers at Northwestern University, Evanston, IL. 

I am coming from the land where all of our land is 
taken away. The capitalists forced us to leave our 
homes to work as laborers in Johannesburg. My father 
worked in the mines and I too had to go to Johannes- 
burg. I joined the resistance to stop the cutting up of 
our land. 

For 22 years, I have been working for the Dunlop 
Tire Company. Exploited, we are making tires for cars 
we never owned, for police cars that chase our children 
in the townships; getting fumes of carbon loaded into 
our system. 

As I worked day and night in this factory, sometimes 
I would compose poems about the experiences that I 
and other workers were going through. I wrote a poem 
that got me into a lot of trouble with the police interro- 
gating me. They were asking me whether I’d been to 
the university. I said I had experienced factory life, life 
in the hostels, and life in general. This was my greatest 
university. 

Yes, I created these poems and also encouraged oth- 
ers to write poems and perform them during our union 
meetings. This we did in order to communicate our feel- 
ing of anger and also our desires for a free South Africa 
and not a South Africa of oppression. 

And now we have many performances of poetry in 
factories at Natal, to communicate our ideas, our anger. 
So much so, that in every meeting of workers, there is a 
person who has composed a song. We have now formed 
an organization of workers to stimulate this cultural 
awakening. This is a way of communicating with even 
those who cannot read. 

Montreal’s deadly racism 

Montreal, Quebec — Anthony Griffin, an unarmed 
19-year-old-Black, had his young life ended by a single 
police bullet to the head on a cold November day in 
Montreal. Anthony Griffin’s “crime” was to have possi- 
bly evaded paying a taxi fare and then, according to po- 
lice, attempting to run away while under arrest in the 
police station. Even though police admit Griffin stopped 
when ordered to, a bullet was fired by Constable Allan 
Gosset from only 15 feet away, killing him instantly. 

Gosset, a 15-year veteran of the Montreal police, is 
not only a murderer but a noted racist who in 1981 bru- 
tally beat up another Black man, Daniel Otchere. That 
case resulted in the city paying $2,000 damages to Otch- 
ere, but no action was taken against Gosset. 

Numerous Black and human rights groups have 
condemned the shooting and the deep racism under- 
lying it. The Canadian Institute on Minority Rights 
stated that "Montreal is 25-30 years behind every 
other major Canadian city in the area of race rela- 
tions.” Frantz Voltaire of the Centre on Haitian and 
Caribbean Information in Montreal said, "It’s not just 
the police who are racist, but also the bus drivers 
and the officers who police the Montreal subway.” 

The presence of 120,000 Black people in French- 
speaking Montreal has added a new and telling contra- 
diction to the already crisis-ridden movement for a free 
Quebec, whose leaders have remained silent on the rac- 
ism in their land, even when it results in police murder. 

Enterprise zone opposed 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Early in his first term, Ron- 
ald Reagan supported the creation of “free enterprise 
zones”; inner-city industrial areas where businesses 
would be legally exempt from paying minimum wage, 
supposedly to “create jobs.” Now local and state offi- 
cials are trying to make this plan a reality, but once 
again are being challenged by determined community 
organizations. 

Black residents especially are refusing to permit 
this racist, capitalist triple attack: 1) land will be ac- 
quired by condemning "blighted areas,” forcing peo- 
ple to move with little compensation for homeowners 
and none for renters; 2) the proposed businesses are 
just larger garment factories which historically don’t 
hire Blacks, and 3) this plan is coupled with another 
to seize even more homes for "needed school con- 
struction,” while families are being driven out! 

The Concerned Citizens of South Central L.A., who 
won the battle against a deadly trash incinerator the 
city wanted to build, has now also won the support of 
an anti-gentrification group and an already active anti- 
enterprise zone committee. 

Fresh voices of resistance spoke out at the meeting of 
Black, Latino and white participants. A white woman 
said, “There is no way to equate sub-minimum wage, 
unregulated jobs with the loss of homes, especially of 
the elderly.” Noting the new racial mix at the meeting, 
a Mexican man said, “We should work together, be- 
cause Latinos have benefited greatly from the civil 
rights gains Blacks made!” A Black woman complained 
about “these decisions being made at the state level 
without any input from us.” She also caught what it 
will take to change that: “with all these groups coming 
togethejr, this is becoming a poor people’s movement 
against all forms of exploitation.” 

Black activist 
Los Angeles 
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Workers protest Iran’s militarization 


The eight-year-long Iran-Iraq war has led to a vast 
militarization of the Iranian economy so that Iran now 
produces nearly half of its ammunition. Factories have 
been transformed to produce weapons, overtime labor 
and night-time production have increased, workers are 
disciplined by members of the government Pasdaran 
Guards and are often forced to produce, literally, in the 
heat of the war. 

The government has imposed obligatory war quotas 
in factories; each plant manager has to send a certain 
percentage of workers to the war zone. Draft dodgers 
are faced with a loss of work permit, food, and a place 
of residence, and are subjected to imprisonment. Within 
the last year, both women and teen-agers have been of- 
ficially proclaimed “draftable,” while the government 
has had the audacity to rename May Day, “War Day.” 

Last Spring, over 20,000 bus drivers forced manage- 
ment to cut down the forced enlistment of fellow work- 
ers from 2,400 to 40. Workers from Isfahan Refinery, 
Momtaz Textile, Bella Shoes, and Benz Auto, have boy- 
cotted all participation in the “military education” 
classes opened in many plants and often management 
has had to declare the obligatory draft a “volunteer” 
one. 

Nearly every issue of the opposition paper Rasanah 
is filled with news of soldiers fleeing the front, and con- . 
tinuous clashes among villagers, particularly in the 
western regions of Kermanshah, Sanandaj, and Mari- 
van. Men, women, and children chase out the “man- 
hunters,” government military officials who come to col- 
lect peasant and worker youths. A recent government- 
sponsored UN delegates’ visit to the war zone in Sar- 
dasht to determine the Iraqi use of chemical weapons, 
was turned, principally by the women of the village, to 
a forum to oppose both the war and the Islamic Repub- 
lic. 

It is under such conditions that the opposition move- 
ment and particularly workers’ strikes continue in Iran, 
with the participants employing the most creative me- 
thods to enlist the largest number of supporters. An al- 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

managerial class is a concern for me. When we be- 
come intellectuals we become upper crust and sep- 
arate ourselves from the underclass. It’s important 
to me who does the defining. We can’t automati- 
cally accept what people define us as. Power de- 
termines who does the defining.” The other, a 
youth counselor, added: "We have to develop 
some new concepts and methods for dealing with 
our problems ourselves.” 

A recent article by Ben Joravsky in the Chicago Re- 
porter (November 1987, #11) sheds further light on 
this. Joravsky asks if the new self-help program which 
earlier this year put the declining South Side Leclaire 
Court public housing complex in the hands of tenant 
self-management hasn’t made them “foot soldiers in the 
Reagan [counter-JRevolutiOn.” 

He goes on to note that “commentators and planners 
hailed the residents as the ultimate proponents of ‘self- 
help.’ And within days, there was excited, yet unofficial 
Speculation about demolishing or selling to private de- 
velopers other housing projects — all for the purpose of 
helping the poor help themselves... the notion that self- 
help is encouraged by cutting or privatizing anti-poverty 
programs has shown remarkable resilience since Ronald 
Reagan was first elected...The idea, promoted by a 
handful of conservatives, has to a degree swept both po- 
litical parties...In addition, academics with access to 
such influential liberal and neo-liberal publications as 
The New Republic and Atlantic Monthly have called 
on the government to promote ‘bootstrap-initiatives’ 
that encourage the poor to lift themselves from pover- 
ty” 

BLACK HOUSING CRISIS 

And yet, the struggle around the deterioration of 
housing stock in the Black community, the relentless 
cycle of residential segregation and re-segregation, and 
the ever-deepening crisis in public housing is rooted in a 
structural poverty in which the city of Chicago has 84% 
of the entire Cook County poor, although it has only 
50% of its total population; has 50% of its Black child- 
ren growing up in poverty; and has some 142,000 people 
packed into the city’s public housing “warehouses” — 
30,000 in Robert Taylor Homes and 12,000 in the 20- 
story “gun towers” of the Cabrini-Green projects alone. 

As one Black woman resident of Cabrini-Green testi- 
fied before the Illinois Advisory Committee to the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights in 1981: “Anytime thou- 
sands of people are confined to small areas of land 
stacked and herded on top of each other like animals, 
that place ceases to be a home but instead becomes and 
is a concentration camp. The guards and keepers that 
patrol such camps come in the guise of social workers, 
politicians, police, medical practitioners and even some 
of us.” 

What separates UIC and the Black community is 
more than the university-s “benign neglect.” More im- 
portantly, though, the recent conference on “UIC and 
the Black Community; Developing an Agenda for the 
1990s and Beyond” has shown that what separates to- 
day’s Black intellectuals and administrators from the 
Black community are the “new concepts and methods 
' f6? dealing with ' our' problems” that are already inher- 
ent in the thought and struggle of the Black communi- 
ty. In the final analysis, the power to define ourselves 
lies there. 


most continuous wave of protests, sit-ins, and strikes, 
centered often in revolutionary Kurdistan, are appearing 
with greater frequency in other regions of the country. 

A recent example was the regional strike in northwest 
Iran of several thousand brick-making workers for high- 
er wages which began in Tabriz, in the province of Az- 
erbaijan. Over 360 plants, composed mainly of Azerbai- 
jani and Kurdish workers, participated in this successful 
ten-day strike. Word of the unanimous: decision to strike 
was spread overnight by small groups of workers who 
visited every plant. When owners called in the Pasdaran 
Guards to break the strike, the Guards were greeted 
with bricks and stones, forcing them to flee. Ultimately, 
the triumphant workers achieved a more than 20% wage 
increase as well a payment for strike days. 

The week-old strike of brick-makers in Hamadan 
(over 200 miles west of Tehran) then followed suit. 
Kurd and Azerbaijani workers joined in solidarity and 
their protest was strengthened with the emergence of 
“Strike Guards,” as groups of 10 to 20 radicalized work- 
ers visited the striking plants in the region and gave en- 
couraging talks. — Neda Azad 

Ireland: Terror no answer 

On Sunday, Nov. 8, ll people were killed and 55 were 
wounded when a bomb exploded in Enniskillen, North- 
ern Ireland. The bomb was planted in a community 
center along the route for a memorial parade in honor 
of the dead from the two World Wars. The victims were 
gathering to watch the parade when the bomb exploded. 

The Irish Republican Army (IRA) issued statements 
that they had planted the bomb, that it was intended 
for security forces who were to march in the parade, 
that it had gone off without being triggered, and that 
they regretted the accidental deaths of the civilians. 

News and Letters has always supported the move- 
ment for freedom in Northern Ireland, and will continue 
to do so. This type of senseless and irrational bombing, 
in areas where large numbers of civilians are present, is 
a setback to the cause. Such terrorist acts can never 
substitute for the mass movements of Irish citizens — 
North and South of the border — for genuine social revo- 
lution. It is these movements that the IRA has ignored. 

For a Marxist-Humanist analysis, readers should see 
the pamphlet Ireland: Revolution and Theory by Mi- 
chael Connolly. It can be ordered from N&L for 50c 
plus 50<t postage. —Jane Marie Dignan 

U.S. bases out of Spain! 

Tens of thousands of protesters marched in Madrid, 
Nov. 1, demanding the removal of all U.S. bases, instal- 
lations and personnel from Spanish soil, and Spain’s 
pull-out from NATO. 

The Socialist Party government of Felipe Gonzalez is 
demanding somewhat less from the U.S. — the removal 
of a wing of 72 fighter planes, five air tankers (used by 
the U.S. for midair refueling of the bombers which at- 
tacked Libya in 1986), and about 5,000 of the over 
12,000 U.S. support personnel stationed in Spain. U.S. 
negotiators have not agreed to this, and the Spanish 
government has announced the treaty will not be re- 
newed automatically. 

Gonzalez came to power in part because he promised 
the U.S. bases would go and Spain’s role in NATO 
would end. He later changed his mind, but was forced 
to hold a referendum on NATO last March in the face 
of growing opposition. The referendum to stay in NATO 
narrowly passed when Gonzalez promised to reduce the 
U.S. military presence significantly. It remains to be 
seen what the U.S., the Spanish government, and the 
anti-military movement will do from now until next 
May when the treaty actually expires. f - 

A remembrance of 

A Tribute to George Breitman: writer, organizer, 
revolutionary. Edited by Naomi Allen and Sarah Lovell. 
Published by the Fourth Internationalist Tendency, 1987.- 

This tribute to George Breitman is a well-deserved ; 
reward for loyal services rendered to the cause of 
Trotskyism over many years. I have known Breitman 
since we were both founding members of the Socialist 
Workers Party (SWP) and I was a member of the first 
National Committee. In the 1940s Breitman showed 
great interest in the “Negro Question,” which was then 
not very high on the SWP agenda. Through many dis- 
cussions with Brietman, he gradually convinced the 
SWP to pay some attention to the struggles of Black 
America instead of simply saying that all questions were 
class questions. 

Following World War n, I was not satisfied with 
the evaluation of post-war prospects for revolution 
offered by the SWP and put forward a thesis that 
Stalinist Russia was a state-capitalist country. I 
tried to make my views known to the SWP member- 
ship, with only moderate success. By 1946 I met 
Raya Dunayevskaya and became familiar with the 
writing she had done on the theory of state-capital- 
ism since 1941. 

The leadership of the SWP, under James P. Cannon, 
followed the basic error of Trotskyism, and insistence 
that Russia under Stalin remained a workers’ state and 
should be defended. That basic error promoted the 
SWP by the 1980s into a completely Castroist-Stalinist- 
oriented organization. The present SWP leadership can- 
not tolerate the thought of revolution, not even when 
expressed as Trotskysim or Trotsky's theory of “perma- 
nent revolution.” It is incompatible with their Castroist 
perspectives. 


Page Q 

‘Sanctuary: the Spirit 
of Harriet Tubman’ 

Detroit, Mich.. — No play more appropriately titled 
than “Sanctuary: The Spirit of Harriet Tubman” could 
have been chosen to kick off a teach-in on Central 
America. The Underground Railway Theater Company 
links today’s Sanctuary Movement to the Black libera- 
tion movement. 

The Black freedom struggle has been continuous and 
significant in Detroit since before Tubman’s time and is 
too often neglected in the perspectives of Central Amer- 
ica Solidarity groups. And the play— original, dramatic 
and beautifully executed— fulfilled the promise of its ti- 
tle to show the dialectic of liberation in the USA. 

The first act begins with Harriet Tubman in the 
1850s, already free, working in a Philadelphia res- 
taurant, barraged with the interminalge foolish de- 
mands of the white owner (all we ever see are her 
hands gesturing from the wings to accent her shrill 
monologue). Harriet tells her early life story to a 
young freedman and persuades him to join the 
movement. 

But her story is told with more than words and mu- 
sic. Actors (often shown as powerful silhouettes against 
the white backdrop) and puppets portray Harriet’s first 



journey North. Lighting techniques change the blank 
white backdrops into a puppet stage. The music of 
those arduous journeys is recreated by a Detroit gospel 
choir, “Wings of the Morning,” singing songs like “Fol- 
low the Drinking Gourd.” 

The set designer used pre-Civil War quilt patterns 
and Guatemalan weavings because “these folk art forms 
are part of a tradition of resistance in both countries,*” 
in landscapes that are “magic... always moving to ano- 
ther reality.” To me this means not magic, but the ways 
old notions of reality change when people are creating 
their own freedom. 

In Part n, in Chicago, 1986, Joaquin, a young His- 
panic man, Mary, a Black woman, and Carol, a 
white waitress, all work in a restaurant. The women 
make prejudiced and cruel remarks about "Joe,” 
who has said he is Puerto Rican. But his feelings fi- 
nally emerge and Mary learns his true history — he 
is Guatemalan; he fled torture and murder because 
he belonged to a Bible-study group. Again his story 
is told with words, silhouettes, drama, puppets. 
Black American Freedom songs and the music of the 
Chilean resistance group, "Quilapayun.” 

In the final scene, once more reality is transformed. 
Mary (Valerie Stephens, who was also Harriet) with 
Joaquin beside her, tells the members of her church 
that she now favors them joining the Sanctuary Move- 
ment. As she speaks, we realize that we the audience 
are also that Black Chicago congregation, and that the 
entire second act has been performed with a twice life- 
size sculpture of Harriet Tubman in the background. 
Mary reminds us “The call is a terrible one — for u#, it 
began when Rosa Parks said ‘no’...” The play ends as 
the face of Harriet Tubman breaks open, revealing un- 
derneath the face of a Latin American. 

“Sanctuary” shows that the historic relationship must 
be explicit today in order for the Sanctuary movement 
to realize its freedom idea. It is itself a magnificent con- 
tribution. To contact the Underground Railway Thea- 
ter, write: 21 Notre Dame Avenue, Cambridge MA. 
02140 (617) 497-6136. — Susan Van Gelder 

George Breitman 

The state-capitalist tendency of which 1 was a mem- 
ber left the SWP in 1951 under the banner of a state- 
capitalist position. One of the first to support our posi- 
tion in this period was Natalia Trotsky, who wrote to 
Raya Dunayevskaya that she had broken with the SWP 
and now condemned Russia as a state-capitalist society. 
Our tendency did not stop at state-capitalist theory, but 
went on to found News and Letters Committees, with 
Raya Dunayevskaya as its National Chairwoman and 
Marxist-Humanism as our philosophy. 

It is a shame that George Breitman, who devoted 
his life to his belief in Trotskyism, and continued his 
efforts despite great pain in his later years, should 
have been expelled in 1984 from the organization he 
helped to found. But in truth Brietman and the oth- 
ers in the leadership of the SWP helped expel Gold- 
man and Morrow after World War II, and many oth- 
ers after that. The seeds of their own destruction 
were sowed by their tail-ending of regimes calling 
themselves socialist, ending with Castro. 

Despite my basic disagreements with Trotskyism, I 
compiled Trotskyist documents wherever I could and 
maintained them for posterity. These documents have 
been donated to the Wayne State University Archives 
of Labor and Urban Affairs, where they compliment the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection.* 

The tragedy of the life of George Breitman points out 
both that organizational expulsions are no substitute for 
honest political discussion, and that the logic of a 
wrong-headed political perspective will deepen the error 
until its founders, too, are victimized. -John Dwyer 

v V 

* The Guide to the John Dwyer Collection is available for $2.00, 
plus .75 postage, from News & Letters. 
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poverty in America 

Last month in N&L, John Marcotte wrote about how 
“the gap between the official economic news and real 
life has never seemed so far apart.” He traced how the 
“magic” 5.9% official unemployment rate hides the reali- 
ty of 40% of American workers having nothing to show 
for their hard labor except poverty. We thought our 
readers would be interested in another dimension: the 
poverty and hunger that is spreading among rural 
America. 

• In East Liverpool, Ohio, a town along the Ohio Riv- 
er, the population has decreased from 25,000 to 10,000 
as all manufacturing has ceased and people leave in 
search of jobs elsewhere. A recent study showed that 
56% of the city households have no employed family 
member; 48% of the households have incomes below 
$10,000 per year; and 14 of the 19 city precincts are 
classified as low income. 

A city resident said, "Nothing is new. There still 
are no jobs. Now all the stores are closing also, so 
there is no shopping anymore. They say the unem- 
ployment rate is going down here, but it is because 
so many of the young people are leaving. The sur- 
plus food distribution program has already missed 
one time because they ran out of food, and they say 
next year, they’ll only have two distributions. This 
will hurt a lot of people.” 

• A food worker in Jackson County, Kentucky said: 
“All the government programs are going downhill. Peo- 
ple on food stamps keep getting cut and they don’t 
know why. And for people who are living day-to-day, 
getting their stamps two or three weeks late, as is often 
the case, it is impossible. This county has 12,000 resi- 
dents and the food demands have really increased in 
the last year. Our food bank budget has tripled, yet it’s 
not enough and we’re trying to get more donations of 
food. 

“There sire no jobs here. People leave in search of 
work, but often return. When they drive 80 or 90 miles 
to Lexington for a minimum wage job, they have very 
little left. And then they’re put on part-time, they go in 
the hole, and have to quit. The closest unemployment 
office is one and one-half hours away, so people have to 
pay to get there to say they’re out of work.” 

HUNGER AMONG FARM FAMILIES 

• The New York Times has reported that hunger has 
spread to farm families. A generation ago, farmers prod- 
uced food to meet their own needs. Now, with modern 
farming and in order to survive, they have had to 
switch to production of one or two large crops for mar- 
ket and rely on purchased food for their own tables. 

The number .of farmers receiving food stamps in 
Iowa grew from 400 in 1984 to more than 2,000 in 
1986. In Nebraska, there are now more than 200 
food pantries serving rural families. In Kansas, it is. 
estimated that 40% of the farmers are in serious fi- 
nancial trouble and face the possibility of foreclo- 
sure. In the last ten years; the number of people liv- 
ing on farms who are officially classified as poor has 
grown from 12% to almost 20%. 

• The Physician Task Force on Hunger in America 
released a report in November saying that 20 million 
An^ricans do not get enough to eat every day. The 
task force deduced this statistic by logically reasoning 
that most of the 32.4 million Americans living below the 
official poverty level of $9,069 for a family of four would 
suffer chronic inadequacy in their diets. 

SURPLUS FOOD PROGRAM CUTS 

Did this statistic create any action of compassion in 
the Reagan administration? Of course not. In fact, a for- 
mer adnunistration spokesman criticized the study be- 
cause the figures were not “official” and the authors 
were physicians, not economists! Presumably, only econ- 
omist can recognize a hungry person. And since this re- 
port, the Reagan administration announced that 50% 
less surplus food will be available to help the poor in 
the next year, and perhaps none at all will be distribut- 
ed between next April and September. 

Since the stock market crash on Oct. 19, the econo- 
mists and politicians worry about whether or not the 
economy will totally collapse. The truth is, however, for 
millions of Americans — on the farms, in small towns, 
and in the inner cities — the depression is already here. 



(continued from page 4) 

Idea, the truth is the objective situation had completely 
changed and Lenin, even as he was calling for the re- 
moval of Stalin, did so only on the question of bureauc- 
racy and “accumulation of too much power in his 
hands,” and Lenin wasn’t sure he “knew how to use 
that.” 

In a word, unless one sees Stalin, not just as a bu- 
reaucrat but representing an alien class, there is no 
way to see either the existence of state-capitalism or 
that the only way to oppose that leadership is with a 
new form of workers’ revolt, not just a dilution of 
leadership. It was only our age where state-capitalism 
and the new form of workers’ revolt developed. And be- 
cause of that' great movement from practice, and not 
simply opr being “smarter,” that allowed us to both 
break with the concept of the “party to lead” and reach 
a new stage in cognition. 

Rosa Luxemburg was not the only one who thought 
that since internationalism transcended nationalism all 
who fight “alone” are “backward,” even if it was none 
less than Marx who said otherwise. The Bolshevik Bu- 
kharin held a point of view similar to Luxemburg’s on 
the National Question, specifically on the Irish Rebel- 
lion. And, just as Trotsky’s ultra-leftism on his type of 
permanent revolution skips over the peasantry in order 
to have a “pure” proletarian revolution, so none of 
them could really grasp the dialectics of liberation, 
though all were, as individuals, revolutionaries. Had Le- 
nin not held on to his position on the creativity of na- 
tional liberation movements, it isn’t only the Russian 
Revolution that likewise would have remained unfin- 
ished, but he never would have had that flash of genius 
on what we now call the Third World with his declara- 
tion, “If not through Berlin, then perhaps through Pe- 
king.” 

With that he surely left us a great revolutionary lega- 
cy. But just as surely, it was not on the question of or- 
ganization and its imperative need for as philosophic a 
ground as his break with his philosophic past on the 
question of “transformation into the opposite” applying 
also to the “aristocracy of labor.” For that matter, 
where the theory of state-capitalism was the theoretic 
foundation for a total break with Stalinism and Trotsk- 
yism, it didn’t reach up to philosophy of revolution, as 
was evident enough in the break-up of the Johnson- 
Forest Tendency, until we reconnected with Marx’s 
Marxism which Marxism and Freedom achieved in 
recreating “the new Humanism” for our age. 

By the mid-1960s and the emergence of a whole new 
Third World, and the new stage of cognition when it 
came to Black — Frantz Fanon — the New Left youth 
kept calling only for activism and more activism, rele- 
gating theory to be picked up “en route” rather than 
developed to the point of philosophy. What that great 
movement from practice that was itself a form of theo- 
ry did achieve was to so illuminate those final 3 syllo- 
gisms of Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind — paragraphs 
#575, 576, 577— that it disclosed the unique originality 
of Marxist-Humanists in breaking through where none 
before had trod. In a word, the need for and develop- 
ment of Philosophy and Revolution (P&R) was no 
mere update of M&F. It was new in the philosophic 
view of new, epochally new, or, to use, Marx’s concept 
of “new moments,” stages of development and self-de- 
velopment, objective and subjective self-development. 

Put differently, the New Left Youth were wrong not 
only because they eounterposed activism to theory. It 
was wrong because they couldn’t see the new revolu- 
tionary forces as Reason. Had they rooted themselves 
there, as did Fanon, they, could have embarked on that 
new stage of hard “labor, patience and suffering of the 
negative” which brought us, and us alone, to those final 
syllogisms in Hegel and their recreation for our age. 
P&R did both by laving that totally new foundation in 



Chapter 1 and carried it through all the chapters, 
which didn’t stop, in Part I just with Hegel, but went 
through with Marx and Lenin; then to all Alternatives, 
whether that was Trotsky or Mao, but also includes 
that “Outsider Looking In,” Sartre; and finally to Part 
III where all new realities of those new forms of revolt, 
be it in Africa within the world economy; in East Eu- 
rope within the confines of state-capitalism; and finally 
the “New Passions and New Forces”, whether that 
meant the Black Dimension, or anti-Vietnam War 
Youth, or Women’s Liberation. Indeed, because P&R 
was so deep into new paths of philosophy and revolu- 
tion, it could lay ground for Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(RLWLKM) so that, finally, we had ground also for 
philosophy and organization, as we grappled with 
Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program in toto and 
recreated it for our age... 

LET US TAKE A SECOND look at both the to- 
tality and the individual historic-philosophic ground 
those 3 last syllogisms created not only for P&R, where 
they are dealt with in detail, but for RLWLKM, where 
they are not dealt with in any direct way, though they 
certainly helped in the discovery of Marx’s last decade 
which brought us to the challenge to all post-Marx 
Marxists. 

The first of the Syllo- 
gisms (#575) simply lists 
the 3 major works of He- 
gel, as fact, Logic-Nature- 
Mind. But what that fact 
manifests makes you look 
twice at the middle since 
middle, philosophically, is 
nothing short of Media- 
tion; and here is what 
Hegel draws from it: 

“Nature, standing be- 
tween the Mind and its 

essence, sunders them, not indeed to extremes of finite 
abstraction, nor itself to something away from them 
and independent....” (P&R p. 40) In*a word, now the 
question is relatedness, and having sundered both Logic 
and Mind and thus reminded you of what he did as he 
stood on the threshold of the Absolute Idea in the Sci- 
ence of Logic when he compelled you to think not 
“merely as objective world without subjectivity of the 
Notion, but as objective world whose inner ground and 
actual persistence is the Notion,” you are prepared to 
go from Nature (whether you take it, as Sartre’s “exte- 
riority,” or, as Lenin, stretching a hand to Practice); 
you are ready for subjectivity. 

Paragraph 576, Nature-Mind-Logic, is Mind itself 
which is now Mediation: “...philosophy appears as a 
subjective cognition of which liberty is the aim, and 
which is itself the way to produce it.” (P&R p. 41) Now 
comes the true shock. He doesn’t proceed to follow the 
sequence of those books as facts which would have led 
you to where Logic becomes Mediation. No, Logic is 
altogether replaced! Instead of fact, we now go back 
to Idea, and it is Self-Thinking Idea which becomes 
para. 577; and if anything ever sounded more mystical, 
if not plain insane, then it is the way philosophers look 
at Marxism that now equates it to the Self-bringing 
forth of liberty. 

Just compare the way Hegel expresses para. 577: “It 
is the nature of the fact, the notion which causes the 
movement and development, yet this same movement is 
equally the act of cognition.” (P&R p. 42) And now 
read Gramspi: “The philosophy of Praxis is conscious- 
ness full of contradictions in which the philosopher 
himself, understood both individually and as an entire 
social group, not merely grasps the contradictions, but 
posits himself as an element of the contradiction and 
elevates this element to a principle of knowledge and 
therefore of action.” ... — August 1, 1983 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is ah organization 
of Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S., or its state property form, as in 
Russia or China. We stand for the development of 
new human relations, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signaled a new movement from 
practice that was itself a form of theory. News & 
Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. We have 
organized ourselves into a committee form of or- 
ganization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the 
body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chair- 
woman of the National Editorial Board and Na- 
tional Chairwoman of the Committees from its 
founding to 1987. Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black 
production worker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the pa- 
per from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s works 
Marxism and Freedom...from 1776 until Today; 
Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao and Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution spell out the philosophic ground of 


Marx’s Humanism internationally, as American Ci- 
vilization on Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa; These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re- 
creation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist- 
Humanism.” The Development of the Marxist-Hu- 
manism of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the docu- 
ments on microfilm and open to all under the title 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half Century of its World Devel- 
opment, on deposit at the Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative 
society, we participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim.. .to promote the 
firmest unity among wrkers, Blacks and other mi- 
norities, women, youth and those intellectuals who 
have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of both 
capital and labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send for a copy 
of the Constitution of News and Letters Commit- 
tees. 
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Q2Bn° answer in Reagan or glasnost 


by Gary Clark 

Recently I’ve been talking with a number of other 
young people about the growing prospect of war in the 
Persian Gulf and Nicaragua, and the coming summit of 
Reagan and Gorbachev. Listen to how some of these 
youth have expressed themselves: 

• “I have become more and more disgusted with 
Reagan. He really believes he can do anything — bomb 
oil platforms, sell arms to Iran to aid the contras, reject 
any peace plan for Central America. He’s trying to get a 
war started.” — 20-year-old student at Cal State-L.A. 

• “We need to get rid of Reagan and everything he 
stands for. All I ever hear about is no money for the 
homeless and more and more bucks for murdering in 
Central America.” — 17-year-old woman 

• “The Star Wars program terrifies me: the insanity 
of it makes you think about everything. Will we be 
alive tomprrow? If we are, what kind of world will it 
be?” — 16-year-old student at anti-war rally 

The first thing you notice at any anti-war rally these 
days is the growing number of youth, especially high 
school age youth. The possibility of a whole new anti- 
war movement is on the agenda. But in our enthusiasm, 
we need to look at the same time at the problems 
which face us as youth activists today. 

Over the past few months the threat of war has 
become more severe. Reagan has pushed for $270 
million more in aid to the contras and brought more 
and more ships and personnel into the Persian Gulf. 
The military has taken the first steps toward the 
draft. A woman in the Army Reserves told me that 
in October the Reserves were told to prepare for ac- 
tive duty, and were asked to volunteer. 

Yet at the same time, the number of anti-war rallies, 
and the number of participants in recent rallies, has 
grown smaller. Rallies of last April in San Francisco 
and Washington D.C. drew over 140,000 people, and a 
rally last November in Los Angeles drew over 10,000. 
But a recent L.A. rally this November, called by the 


same coalition as last year, drew only 1,000. Why? 

Could it be that some in the movement are under the 
illusion, much touted in the press, that after the Iran- 
contra revelations Reagan is a lame duck? Are some 
under the impression that the Arias peace plan has a 
chance against the might of the U.S.? Is the search for 
a totally new way of life being channelled into single-is- 
sue politics? 

One problem I have noticed is the attraction to Gor- 
bachev’s call for openness and democracy, his seeming 
efforts to end the arms race — his appearance as a 
peacemaker. But Gorbachev is still sending Russian 
youth to die every day and to kill Afghan youth. He 
talks about “ending” the war in Afghanistan — but be- 
cause Nixon “ended” the Vietnam War didn’t make him 
a “peacemaker”! 

The youth arm of the Russian Communist Party 
and state, the Komsomol, has railed against the "im- 
permissibility of uncontrolled activities by youth as- 
sociation, especially of a socio-political nature.” A 
leader of an unofficial environmental group in Lenin- 
grad was denied entry to a university graduate pro- 
gram after the local Komsomol chapter declared that 
he had "unstable political views.” 

The Cal State-L.A. student I quoted earlier said to me: 
“It’s made to look like a choice, either you’re a flag-wav- 
ing patriot or a Communist. But there’s nothing for me in 
Communism. There needs to be something different.” 
This student expressed an interest in studying Marx’s 
Marxism. In fact, the first question out of his mouth at 
the News and Letters literature table was: “Is this what 
Marx wrote, or some other version?” 

If that type of questioning can become part of today’s 
youth activities, we could begin to work out pathways 
to deepen the anti-war, anti-militarist movement. 

Anti-war youth convicted 


Student activists meet 
at Kent State University 

Kent State, Ohio — Students and activists from all 
over the United States met at Kent State on Nov. 14 
and 15 for a tense weekend of workshops, caucuses, 
speeches and a plenary session. 

The Progressive Student Network organized the con- 
ference which drew more than 150 participants from a 
wide variety of Left groups and progressive campus or- 
ganizations. The great diversity of experiences, ideas, 
and political backgrounds of the people led to many 
challenging discussions on sexism and violence against 
women, racism on campuses, and the students’ role in 
the struggle against U.S. imperialism. The conference 
also gave many progressive students an opportunity to 
confront the problems within the American Left. 

Unfortunately the creative friction of the sharing of 
ideas often degenerated into plain old friction. Some 
students complained that conference organizers’ insist- 
ence on sticking to the planned schedule and that the 
agenda was too rigid and undemocratic. 

In a workshop on "The CIA and Central Ameri- 
ca,” an activist from New York made a statement 
about the Arias Peace Plan, and he was quickly 
ruled out of order by the chairwoman because she 
decided the workshop should only cover the tactics 
of protesting CIA recruitment on campus. Several 
students objected that her refusal to listen to others 
was condescending and counterproductive. 

Many of these tensions came to the surface during 
the plenary session where 25 resolutions were brought 
to the floor in less than 40 minutes. Most of them were 
passed with no discussion. A resolution to endorse the 
Rainbow Coalition received the most dissent from activ- 
ists who objected to the Democratic Party or electoral 
politics in general. The resolution passed 53-18. Sixteen 
people abstained from the vote. Some of the abstainees 
objected that the wording of the resolution was inten- 
tionally misleading and that the PSN leadership unethi- 
cally pushed it through. — Student activist* 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

The arrest of five student activists at the University 
of Nairobi in Kenya, Nov. 14, sparked two days of stu- 
dent demonstrations. Police surrounded the campus, 
stormed dormitories, beat students and arrested report- 
ers trying to cover the events. The government then 
closed the university and banned the main student or- 
ganization. 

* * * 

On Nov. 7, after two weeks of student/faculty pro- 
tests, officials of the University of California at Santa 
Barbara downgraded their appointment of George Chrit- 
ton, a CIA agent on paid sabbatical, as a political sci- 
ence lecturer. On Nov. 5, a rally of 800 had ended in a 
sit-in of 150 in the chancellor’s office, with 38 arrested. ■* 
Since Chritton will still be a visiting fellow, eligible to 

give lectures in classes, the protests have not abated. 

* * * 

A nationwide student strike has paralyzed Austrian 
universities since Oct. 19. The students are protesting 
benefit cuts as well as underfunding and such over- 
crowding of the schools that there is a 63% dropout 
rate. At Vienna University some students sleep outside 
lecture halls to be sure of a place inside the next day. 
The students are being supported by academic staff, 
high school students and workers in nationalized indus- 
tries who held their own demonstration over plant clo- 
sures and job cutbacks. 

Tests pose moral dilemma 

Chicago, II — For the past two days I have been 
taking the TAP tests. They’re the tests that analyze 
how “smart” high school students are. These tests have 
six sections: English, Math, Writing (grammar), Using 
Resources, Social Studies, and Science. 

You remember them — “fill in the bubble, must use 
number two pencils,” and my favorite, “skip any prob- 
lems that you don’t know and go on to the next one. 
You may come back and finish them when you com- 
plete the other problems.” It’s just that they never give 
you enough time to come back so you have to make an 
“educated” guess. Educated meaning you close your 
eyes and hope for the best. 

TO give you a brief reminder of the misery /bore- 
dom/moral dilemma they put us through every year. 
"If a nuclear power plant poured its radioactive 
products in a river, what would happen? (a) nothing 
(b) the fish and plants would survive much better 
than of nothing happened (c) the river bed would 
start to decay or (d) some fish and plants would die. 
No mention of all the hundreds of humans and the 
following years of radioactivity in that area. 

Here’s another example. “Since the 1930s the stock- 
market (a) has gotten worse (b) has gotten better (c) 
has had gains and losses, but not significant enough to 
account for (d) has stayed the same. Now I know what 
you’re all thinking, but you have to remember this book 
was published in 1978 and the answer is already on file! 

These are just two samples of the moral-dilemma-tug- 
of-War we must endure for two days where often any 
socially conscious student is tom between giving the 
“right” answer or the truth. — Lena 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Katya Komisaruk, a youth 
anti-war activist, was declared guilty, on Nov. 16, of de- 
stroying government property. In June she had made 
her way into a building at Vandenburg Air Force Base, 
California, and destroyed a computer used for the 
NAVSTAR missile guidance system. 

On hearing the guilty verdict, the audience of Komi- 
saruk supporters at the federal district court got up one 
by one and shouted out at the judge and the jury about 
the illegality of the NAVSTAR system and its use for a 
first strike capability. They were brutally dragged out of 
the courtroom and handcuffed. 

At the beginning of the trial, U.S. District Judge Wil- 
liam J. Rea had ruled that Komisaruk’s defense could 
not be based on international law or the Nuremburg 
principles that outlaw preparations for offensive war- 
fare. Both Komisareuk and her attorney were thus ef- 
fectively gagged. 

In response, a group of activists have formed a 
“White Rose Action” committee, named after the Ger- 
man youth resisters to Hitler, who were executed for 
agitating and telling the truth about the horrors being 
committed by the Nazi regime. 

Despite a gag order by Judge Rea, Komisaruk had 
continued to speak out to several campus and communi- 
ty groups before her trial. “You’re a party to mass mur- 
der if you don’t get out and try to stop it,” she said. 
She now faces a possible ten years in prison. 

— Cyrus Noveen 


Among the main topics for discussion at the Kent 
State conference was the issue of sexism on campus and 
in American society. Women were visible as conference 
coordinators, workshop leaders, and outspoken partici- 
pants in such forums as “The History of Women in the 
Movement,” “Lesbian Rights,” “Violence Against Wom- 
en,” and the “Women’s Caucus.” 

Many resolutions were made involving professed dedi- 
cation to unity between and among the sexes and races. 
These resolutions will become part of the individual 
agendas of the various progressive student groups repre- 
sented at the conference. 

Students also shared individual accomplishments 
and projects, such as combatting sexual assault on 
campus. Facts and statistics from different universi- 
ties were found to be reflective of each other. Many 
agreed that Greek organizations (fraternities) are the 
main propagators of sexual assault, citing that 55 
gang rapes were reported in Greek houses across the 
country this past year. 

Women from the Women’s Caucus will be forming a 
letter writing network to strengthen the caucus through 
more intimate correspondence than a one hour per year 
meeting can provide. It will also act as a forum for fur- 
ther sharing of information on the movement. 

—Julia, Northern Illinois University 


Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspectives 1988 


by the Resident Editorial Board of News and Letters Committees 


I. OBJECTIVE/SUBJECTIVE CRISES 
IN A DECADE OF REAGAN RETRO- 
GRESSIONISM AND UNFINISHED 
REVOLUTIONS, THIRD WORLD 
ESPECIALLY 

1) The “contenders for world power" and the 
“Two Worlds” within each land 

2) World economic crises and the "Second 
America” 

3) The “Unfinished Revolutions” in life and 
thought, and the “Dialectics of Organiza- 
tion and Philosophy” 

II. RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA’S FINAL 
DIALOGUE WITH US: PRESENTA- 
TION WRITTEN FOR THE JUNE 1, 
1987 MEETING OF THE RESIDENT 
EDITORIAL BOARD 

1) The Philosophic Point 

2) Dialectics of Organization 

3) Conclusion: Untrodden Paths in Organiza- 
tion — News & Letters and News and Let- 
ters Committees 

HI. HOW CAN WE CLOSE THE GAP 
BETWEEN PHILOSOPHIC BREAK- 
THROUGH AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
EXPRESSION? MARXIST-HUMAN- 
IST TASKS FOR 1988 


“So deep and global have the myriad objec- 
tive/subjective crises become in the last months 
of 1987 that it is necessary for revolutionaries to 
confront the question of what is new in this con- 
vulsive year — and what is not... 

“We face a world which, within a single two- 
week period this fall, saw the sharpest-ever 
plunge on Wall Street — and a so-called ‘re- 
boui|id;’ the U.S. bombing of Iranian oil plat- 
forms in the Persian Gulf, hailed as ‘moderate 
and restrained;’ a ‘celebration’ of the 70th anni- 
versary of the Russian Revolution, with a speech 
by Mikhail Gorbachev that the commentators 
touted as nothing less than ‘the greatest depar- 
ture since Stalin;’ and a Chinese Party Congress 
meeting in Beijing that was called the ‘beginning 


of a 


new era’ in China.” 


— from part I 


“...the imperativeness of both the objective 
and subjective urgency now manifest that what 
has been an un-trodden path all these years, by 
all post-Marx Marxists, including Lenin — who 
did dig into philosophy, but not the party, and 
Luxemburg, who did dig into spontaneity, but 
not philosophy — is organization, the Dialectics of 
Philosophy and Organization... 

Marx had created the philosophic ground for or- 
ganization. But we need not only ground but a roof. 
And we have all these 112 years of void on organi- 
zation and philosophy. There is no time in a nucle- 
ar age to put it off for another day.” 

— from Raya Dunayevskaya’s June 1 presentation 


75$ + 50$ postage 
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Mikhail Gorbachev’s Russia: the 
Stalinist rewriting of history continues 


by Kevin A. Barry 

Mikhail Gorbachev’s long-awaited Nov. 2 speech “Oc- 
tober and Perestroika' (Restructuring) severely disap- 
pointed both the liberals and the apologists for the Rus- 
sian state-capitalist system on the Left who had for 
months expected it to be a daring reformist manifesto. 
Instead, Gorbachev actually seemed to take back much 
of his own mild reformist rhetoric of 1986-87. It was 
suggested that this was possibly under pressure from his 
Politburo colleagues. 

* The speech praised the mass murderer and counter- 
revolutionary Stalin repeatedly, vilified the genuine rev- 
olutionary Trotsky, and very partially “rehabilitated” 
the theoretician Bukharin, all the while referring to the 
party, the party, the party: “For 70 years now the Sovi- 
et people have been led by their well-tried vanguard, 
the Leninist party,” he stated near the end of the two- 

* and-one-half-hour speech. 

TROTSKY AND BUKHARIN FALSIFIED 

To see the full depth (or rather shallowness) of Gor- 
bachev’s apologia for both Stalinism and the totalitarian 
system it is necessary to consult the unabridged text of 
his speech (reprinted in Soviet News, London, 11/4/87), 
rather than the excerpts in U.S. papers which reprint 
only select parts of his speech, highlighting new-appear- 
ing passages (New York Times 11/2/87). 

The greatest distortion of history is toward Lenin, 
whom Gorbachev repeatedly links to Stalin and to him- 
self. Nowhere is Lenin’s demand in his Will to “remove 
Stalin” mentioned. Nowhere is the fundamental discon- 
tinuity between Lenin’s 1917 perspectives on proletarian 
democracy, on national liberation, on a vision of world 
revolution exemplified by his statement “if not through 
Berlin then perhaps through Beijing” — and those of 

* Stalin’s state-capitalism in the 1930s — mentioned, let 
alone analyzed. Gorbachev’s perestroika is presented as 
a continuity with the 1930s (which it is) and with 1917 
(which it most definitely is not). 

While as Marxist-Humanists we disagree with Trot- 
sky, another glaring historical falsification in the speech 
was its repeated slander of Trotsky. Gorbachev referred 
to “Lenin’s opinion of him as an excessively self-assured 
politician who always vacillated and cheated,” without 
citing any text from Lenin to substantiate this, since 
none exists. In seven paragraphs devoted to the Red 
Army during 1917-21, the years of revolution and civil 
war, Gorbachev is full of praise for this “army of a new 
type’.’ which he says was “formed by Lenin’s decree,” 
yet he deletes from history the fact that Trotsky was 
that army’s commander and organizer. 

When he gets to Bukharin, the only positive thing 
about Bukharin turns out to be the most negative as- 
pect of this great, though seriously flawed, theorist’s ca- 
reer: Bukharin played “an important part in the ideo- 
logical defeat of Trotskyism,” a reference to Bukharin’s 
„ defense of Stalin’s reactionary concept of “socialism in 
one country.” When Gorbachev criticizes Bukharin he 
refers to Lenin’s Will which stated that Bukharin never 
•‘'Understood the dialectic, implying that he, Gorbachev, 
does understand the dialectic. 

Here Gorbachev unwittingly illustrates what the Yu- 
goslav Marxist humanist Mihailo Markovic notes: “Stal- 
inism did not reject the dialectic as a whole the way it 
rejected its key principle — the negation of the nega- 
tion.. .a formalized and degenerated dialectic was needed 
to prove that whatever existed in socialism was neces- 
sarily such as it was, i.e. that it was rational.” (Cited by 
Raya Dunayevskaya in Philosophy and Revolution, pp. 
308-309). 

For Gorbachev the main hero of post-Lenin Russia 
remains Stalin. Endless space in the speech is devoted 
to the 1930s, when the totalitarian system was bom 
amid millions of deaths due to famine, overwork and ex- 
ecutions of real and imagined opponents, including the 
macabre Moscow Trials, which executed the leadership 
of the 1917 Revolution. Gorbachev refers to this mon- 
strous series of events as the period “when the world’s 
first socialist society had its beginnings,” actually main- 
taining that the forced collectivization of agriculture in 
which millions perished in the 1930s was part of “social- 
ist changes in the countryside,” which he claims were 
enacted “according to Lenin’s beliefs”! Gorbachev then 

* refers to “excesses” under Stalin and states that “thou- 
sands [not millions] of people inside and outside the 
party were subject to wholesale repressive measures,” 
but all of this is presumably a “dialectical” zig-zag in 
Gorbachev’s alienated, state-capitalist appropriation of 
dialectical language. 

* THE HITLER-STALIN PACT 

Next, in a section unnoticed by most commentators, 
Gorbachev devotes no less than 21 paragraphs to a de- 
fense of the monstrous 1939-41 Hitler-Stalin Pact which 
gave the green light to World War II, dismembering Po- 
land into Russian and German occupation zones, some- 
thing that he does not mention. Is this just for history’s 
sake, or are these 21 paragraphs also a justification of 
his summitry with the world outlaw Ronald Reagan, in- 
cluding deals to be made in the future? 

Where even Khrushchev had referred to Stalin’s cow- 
ardice during the 1941 German invasion, Gorbachev in- 
stead praises Stalin’s war leadership profusely. When he 
does discuss Khrushchev and Brezhnev, their invasions 
** of Hungary in 1956 and Czechoslovakia in 1968 to sup- 
press freedom movements in those lands are not men- 
tioned. In fact, neither East Europe nor China are men- 
tioned at all. The focus of the international section of 


the speech is all on the West, and disarmament. 

Like Stalin, Gorbachev is after a rapid scientific and 
technological revolution in order to restructure the 
economy. Gorbachev wants to be able to compete with 
U.S. imperialism and its Star Wars from the skies. 

RUSSIA TODAY: STATE-CAPITALISM, 
SINGLE-PARTY DOMINATION 

All therefore need to fall in line behind .him. Espe- 
cially the workers will need to work harder. Their pay 
and their job security will now be based on the “prof- 
its” of their factory, Reagan-Thatcher style. As Gorba- 
chev’s top economist Abel Aganbegyan puts it, “If the 
workers work better/they will earn more money.” 

National minorities who have demonstrated and riot- 
ed in 1986-87 against Great Russian chauvinism are told 
bluntly in the speech that they have no legitimate 
grievances since “the national question has been solved 
in our country.” Such are the main reform tenets of a 
leader groomed for power by the KGB head Yuri An- 
dropov, who himself came to power in 1982 in the wake 
of Poland’s Solidarnosc movement. 


China’s Party Congress: 

Although Deng Xiaoping gave up all his formal posts 
in the Chinese Communist Party at the recently con- 
cluded Party Congress, this fell considerably short of a 
“changing of the guard.” Deng himself retained leader- 
ship of the army — the fact that rules had to be changed 
to allow Deng to head the army without holding a high 
Party post only underscores how unprecedented is the 
military not being formally under Party control. 

But there are echoes too of Mao Zedong, who dared 
theoretically to put the army on the. same level as the 
authority of the Party. In practice, Mao relied on the 
army during the Cultural Revolution in the late 1960s 
as the real authority, within factories or on so-called 
revolutionary committees. There is still a need to pay 
attention to the opinion of the army. 

Hardly a week after the Oct. 19 Wall Street crash, 
the Party Congress announced plans for workers to 
buy shares in their factories, as well as for peasants 
to buy permanent leaseholds for the land they al- 
ready work. These newly devised plans for financing 
economic development off the peoples’ backs, com- 
bined with the ongoing drives to increase productiv- 
ity and lower the standard of living (while prices far 
outstrip wages) shows the connection of China’s 
state-capitalist economy to the world capitalist econ- 
omy. With the ongoing decline in the rate of profit, 
China shares the difficulty of raising capital for in- 
vestment purposes. 

China’s efforts over nearly a decade to use cheap la- 
bor and relaxed wqrk rules to attract foreign technology 
and capital to special economic zones have proved dis- 
appointing. For example, officials on the island of Hai- 
nan found it easier to import foreign cars and resell 
them on the mainland than to build new productive fa- 
cilities. 

The official response has been more of the same. 
Hainan Island will now be turned into a separate prov- 
ince as a giant special economic zone. What other 
choices do China’s rulers have than economic gimmick- 
ry as well as intensified labor, when what unites them, 
regardless of faction, is their fear of the masses? 

Much has been made of the disappearance from 


Nowhere in the speech are the youth mentioned, but 
they nevertheless are having their say, far outside the 
hall where Gorbachev, spoke to high officials. They have 
formed hundreds of grassroots organizations and publi- 
cations, some of them characterizing themselves as 
“New Deft.” Today they are protesting Gorbachev’s to- 
tally Stalinist dismissal followed by the public “recanta- 
tion” of reformist Moscow party chief Boris Yeltsin, 
who had dared to criticize Gorbachev in October for 
curtailing glasnost. Those demonstrating at Moscow 
State University do not seem ready to recant. 

As our founder Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in one of 
her last Theory /Practice columns entitled “Russia’s 
Latest Play is no Freedom Road”(N&L 5/22/87): “The 
point is that de-Stalinization, be it in the Khrushchev 
form or now in Gorbachev’s trying to claim that he is 
restoring Leninism, has not changed anything funda- 
__ mental. Though we did get rid of the gory Moscow 
frame-up Murderous Trials of 1936-38, Russia still has 
the same fundamental class ground— -state-capitalism 
and single party domination.” 


state-capitalism remains 

the Politburo, and even from the central committee 
for the most part, of the Party official who had be- 
gun the 1983 campaign against "Spiritual Pollution,” 
and other attacks on political and cultural expres- 
sion. They may mean that factory managers can 
more freely discuss the latest in Western manage- 
ment techniques, but it does not mean a new era of 
open political expression. 

Deng Xiaoping has been the key leader since late 
1978, during which he has overseen the stifling of move- 
ments from the Beijing Spring of 1979 to the nationwide 
student and worker demonstrations of a year ago. He 
has imprisoned dozens of students, writers and workers 
alike, some non-Marxists but more commonly those who 
have measured China against the yardstick of Karl 
Marx and have publicly found it wanting. Memory of 
those imprisonments is freshened by rumors surfacing 
that Wei Jingsheng, a prominent writer from the Beij- 
ing Spring period, has died in jail. 

Two inner-Party documents have just surfaced out of 
China, timed to contrast to the proceedings at the Par- 
ty Congress. Misquotations from some of the Party 
members who have been purged in the last year, from 
Liu Binyan to Wag Ruoshui, are used first of all to dis- 
miss them all as advocating “bourgeois liberalization” 
and opposing Marxism. 

More importantly, those quotations are interspersed 
with slogans and speeches from demonstrations as far 
back as 1979, but concentrating on late 1986, to hold 
these intellectuals responsible for instigating mass pro- 
tests. (For the full documents plus discussion, see China 
Spring, #54, special supplement to November, 1987, PO 
Box 4873, New York NY 10185.) 

China’s rulers may blame a decade of popular opposi- 
tion on a handful qf intellectual “agitators,” but the 
truth lies elsewhere. Intellectuals and v> risers will not 
forget the freedom ideas already raised, from democrati- 
zation to Marx’s humanism, but clearly what Deng and 
Chairman Zhao Ziyang fear, and what we will be look- 
ing to, ijs what mass protest raises the next time. 

, —Bob McGuire 


What is New and What is not in Gorbachev’s Russia? 

Find out through a study of developments in Russia 4 
and East Europe in the Archives of Raya Dunayevskaya 

“Even if we knew the secret, so-called unrecorded “personal” talks between Reagan and Gorbachev, we would not 
know what motivated them if we were bereft of Marx’s dialectical analysis of history-in-the-making... What was push- 
ing at Reagan and Gorbachev to smile was the concrete crisis in each one’s country revealed by the dissatisfaction of 
the masses in their countries and the continuing unrest in all of the Third World, climaxed by. ..South Africa.” 

...."from "News & Letters Workshop/Classes on Current Events and the Dialectic Method”, Jan. 1986, 

microfilm #10513. 


“The Soviet Union employs almost every device conventionally associated 
with capitalism. Soviet trusts, cartels, combines, as well as individual en- 
terprises within them are regulated according to strict principles of cost 
accounting... .As the present document explains it, ‘the denial of the law of 
value created insurmountable difficulties in explaining such categories un- 
der socialism’. ...That this elaborate theoretical justification is made is 
proof that the Russian people are being prepared for the continuance of a 
social relation which had no place in the conceptions of the founders of 
the Soviet state.” 

from "A New Revision of Marxian Economics,” Sept. 1944, #209 

“Philosophy becomes concrete for each age in a new way. 1 had begun 
the study of the Russian economy as state- capitalism when the world was 
suddenly confronted with the Hitler-Stalin Pact. By the time of Stalin’s 
death in 1953, the study became not just an analysis of the monstrosity 
Russia has become but a search for a philosophy of liberation as well as 
for the struggles that would be fighting against totalitarian state-capital- 
ism. ” 

from "25 Years of East Europe Revolt and the recreation of 

Marx’s Marxism,” March 1982, #7409 
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For a copy of the Guide to The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half Century of its World Development, send $2,00 to: 

News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Room 707, Chicago, IL 60605 



